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Considering- the present state of historical knowledge, and the 
fact that the only hook of convenient size which we possess on the 
History of Modern Europe was written almost a century ago, it has 
• been thought that a fresh work on the subject might perhaps not 
be unacceptable to the public. Since the time when Dr. Russell 
Wrote his History, a new light has been reflected on the affairs 
°1 Europe by‘ the publication of State Papers and other docu¬ 
ments not before accessible: as the Archives of Simancas, the 
Belgian Archives, the Documens inedits de VHistoire de France , 
the Relazioni of the Venetian ambassadors, our own State Papers, 
and numerous other historical materials of the same important 
character. Many distinguished historians have also arisen who, 
aided by these documents as well as by that improvement in our 
have 1 1C * eaS Av bich naturally attends the progress of civilisation, 
een enabled to place the great events, as well as the leading 
aiac eis, of history, in an altogether novel point of view; thus 
compelling a modification of the facts and opinions delivered 
y their predecessors i n the last century, on whose labours 
Dr. Russell founded his work. 

But besides these reasons, which may be alleged in excuse for 
attempting a new History of Europe, others may be found in 
the objectionable plan and faulty execution of Dr. Russell’s book. 

iom the peiiod when modern history properly commences, to the 
end of that part of the work actually completed by Dr. Russell 
imself, a full half of the pages is devoted to the history of England 
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5ne, whose proper share at that period, without any reference 
to the wants of the English reader, would be, perhaps, about a 
tenth. Hence the glimpses which we get of the continental 
States are scanty and unsatisfactory, and the hook will he found 
scarcely to fulfil the promise which it holds out by its title. The 
important reigns of Louis XI. of France and his contemporary, 
Charles the Bold of Burgundy, occupy four pages. The conquests 
of Mahomet II. after the fall of Constantinople are despatched in 
a dozen lines (vol. i. p. 451, ed. 1850), in which we do not find 
that he subdued the Morea, Negropont, Servia, Wallacliia, &c.; 
though by way of compensation we are told that “ he fixed the 
Mohammedan power on-the coast of Calabria: ” whence the unin¬ 
structed reader would infer that the Turkish occupation of Otranto 
during a year was a permanent conquest. Scarce anything is said 
about Italy, and what is told is mostly erroneous. We find at 
p. 471 that Ludovico Sforza endeavoured to throw obstacles in 
the way of Charles VIII. “ almost as soon as he had crossed the 
Alps;” though Sforza had invited that monarch into Italy, and 
did not turn against him till he had reached Naples. We next 
learn that Charles entered Florence in triumph, and that “the 
family of Medicis still held the chief authority.” Yet we have 
heard nothing of the Medici before; and in this short sentence 


there are two blunders. The Medici had been driven from 
Florence before the entry of Charles; nor did he enter it “in 
triumph,” which would imply a victory, but with the consent 
of the Florentines, who were able to defend their rights. Af 
p. 551, we find Sultan Solyman in 1529, “ready to break in 
upon the Austrian territories with a formidable army; ” from 
which the reader would hardly infer that he not only did break 
in, but even beleaguered Vienna nearly a month — one of the 
most memorable feats of arms of the sixteenth century. The 
revolt of the Netherlands from Philip II. i s despatched in seven 
pages, and no account is given of its origin. We suddenly find 
Alva there in 15G8 (vol. ii. p. 55); but the reason of his coming 
is left unexplained, except in some vague and general terms about 
Philip’s bigotry and tyranny. From Dr. Russell’s pages it would 
seem to have been a result of the Great Catholic League formed 
in 1565 at Bayonne for the suppression of heresy (see p. 33); 
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:h is related as an unquestionable fact, and said to have be 
lined by Mary Queen of Scots. The celebrated party name of 
Gueux is bestowed on the Beggars of the Sea alone (p. 72). 
No mention is made of the circumstances which helped to induce 
Spain to make peace with the Dutch (vol. ii. p. 195); namely, the 
disturbances in Sicily, and the revolt of Masaniello at Naples; 
nor of the. terms which the Hollanders obtained. In the account 
of the Thirty Years’ War, the extraordinary career of Wallenstein 
is unnoticed, except in a few lines couched in vague and o-eneral 
expressions (pp. 156 and 162). The establishment of the Prussian 
monarchy is dismissed in a single sentence. But it would be 
tedious to make a list of all Dr. Bussell’s shortcomings? or to enu¬ 
merate his mistakes; such as his making Anne of Brittany in 
love with the Duke of Orleans when she was a child eight years 

• 0ld ( V ° L L P* 440 ’ 442 ’ 476 ) 51* telling us that Francis I. married 
Anne ot France (p. 479); and in the same page that the Arch¬ 
duke Philip, “ to the astonishment of all Europe ” left the French 
King governor of his son Charles,—an error long ago refuted 
by Robertson; his describing the French (p. 482) as compelling 
Pope Julius ,11. to raise the siege of Bologna, of which he was 
already in possession ; and their being defeated, and Bonnivet slain 
at Biagrasso on the Sesia; that place, or rather Abbiate Grasso, 
being in the valley of the Ticino, and the real scene of action, 
Itomagnano on the Sesia. With many others of the same de- 

himself U ’ WhlCh ^ CUri0US reader ma J discover for 

preseV™^ ° f ^ followin ° PW 68 bas endeavoured to avoid 
the va • ^ reader with a mere string of separate histories of 

very exteT ,^ Ul0 P ean an( i to view the subject, so far as its 

Thatitis^p! bl ^ f C ° mpl ; cated nature / viU allow » as 

we reflect that th* & Q degree of unity may a W»ar when 
l greater part of the European populations are 

escente. a b ancestIy posses ‘ “ 

Kol T. S ’ haVe tei " d * civilisation from 

vome ; that a large portion of thcm trace 

their laws to the same source; that Latm ™ i ^ 
idiom r>f +i i i +i i T L<ltm was lo »g the ’common 
° f * te leamed Europe; and especially, that all 

European nations, under the title of Christendom, are united 
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ligion. Viewed in this light, the great 
be said to subsist in Europe in effect if 
not in form ; and to testify its presence, not, indeed, by the tram¬ 
mels of political obedience, hut by the nearly uniform standard it 
imposes in dress, manners, literature and art. 

The religious unity of Europe which prevailed during the middle 
ages, as shown by the Crusades, the General Councils, and more 
permanently by the authority exercised by the Pope as the common 
father of Christendom, was severed by the Reformation; but 
already what has been called the European system was arising to 
supply another bond of union. During the dark ages the aggressions 
committed by one state upon another were viewed with indifference 
by the rest; and thus, for instance, the conquests of the English 
in France were utterly disregarded in Europe. But when by the 
destruction of feudalism, the rise of the middle class, the con¬ 
solidation of the great monarchies, and the institution of standing 
armies, the various European States were enabled to enter into 
Jong and distant wars with one another, the aggressive ambition of 
one became the common concern of all; leagues and alliances 
were made to check and repress the domination of grasping 
monarehs, and to preserve the balance of power; and Europe 
began to form one large republic of nations, acknowledging the 
same system of public law, and becoming in their transactions ame¬ 
nable to the voice of international opinion. The history of Europe, 
in fact, presents as much unity as that of Greece in early times. 
Composed of a cluster of independent states, of which one, now 
Sparta, now Athens, now Thebes, was always aspiring to the 
hegemony, the only rallying cry of Greece was against the Bar¬ 
barian, as that of Europe once was against the Infidel, whilst her 
sole bond of union was also a religious one, manifested in the 
Amphictyonic Council and the national games at Olympia and 
Other places, which bear some analogy to the General Councils 
and the festivals and jubilees of the Roman Church. 

It is, then, the change from a unity cemented by religion to a 
political unity that chiefly distinguishes modern Europe, regarded 
universally, from the Europe of the middle ages. The commence¬ 
ment of this change dates from the French wars in Italy towards 
tb.e close of the fifteenth century; but as the capture of Constanti- 




Roman Empire may still 
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uople by tbe Turks and the destruction of the last vestiges of the 
Greek Empire, have commonly been regarded as the true epoch 
of modern history, it has been adopted in the present work. The 
real importance of that event, however, and what renders it truly 
an epocb ’ lies not so much in the fall of the Greek Empire, which 
bad long been effete, and must at no distant period have either 
perished of natural decay or have been swallowed up by some of 
its more powerful Christian neighbours, as in the final and com¬ 
plete establishment in Europe of the Ottoman power. 

The bond of modern Europe being its policy, its history ne¬ 
cessarily becomes a political history. Europe, indeed, as already 
remarked, has also a common civilisation, and in some degree also 
a common literature and art; but marked in each nation by pecu- 

rv s t r n : ,et a ° “ count ° f ti,ose «■•**'* p^ rate 

the h,stones of its partrcular states than to one comprising it, ge- 
netal afran-s. 11, e Instory of European literature, moreover, from 
ie fifteenth to the seventeenth centuries, has been already written 
by Mr. Hall am, nor could it be treated in the present work without 
swelling it to an inconvenient bulk, at sufficient length to be either 
instructive or entertaining. When we arrive at the eighteenth 
century, it will, however, be necessary to take a general survey of 

WhTvltiom ° ge ’ “ °° e ° f * he “ USeS WMch P1 ' 0,JUCC<1 the 

ari ^T p the m f eth ° d 0f viewin S European history as a whole, also 

states slm q iTi \° What GXtent the domestic affairs of its separate 
u I 6 IU SUch a plaQ * * -dent thlt our 

whole Em- ,0 ! ( G cbie ®y directed to those events in which the 

states, are interester^T^t’ " ^ *** tW ° ° r m ° re ° f its 
hensible to the reader , , T a narrative would be inc °mpre- 
ledge of the condition V ossesseA at W a S ene *d know- 

in such events; whence it ^ COnceraed 

extent into their domestic hi^T ZTI T t0 a 
book designed for English readem LiuidT “ * 

Pew will sit down to read a general hhtorv 7T “ 

not acquired a tolerable knowledge of tha/of t> ^ 

and uvpu + i * b , inat ot their own country: 

f ' m the case, the mean, of obtairnuu Buch » 

knowledge are readily at hand. But though the purely domeatic 
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history of England lias been omitted, great attention has been paid 
to those foreign affairs in which she has been implicated; for 
which by this method of treating the subject, a more ample space 
has been gained. 

In any long-continued series of events, the human mind, unable 
to take in the whole at a single glance, finds a support by dividing 
it into portions or epochs. Philosophically considered, such a 
method is but a-mask for ignorance. It is easier to note effects 
than to trace their causes; and the periods usually selected as 
epochs, are, in fact, only a striking display of results from 
causes that had long been in operation. These results become 
themselves in turn the springs of further revolutions; and thus 
the history of mankind presents only one continually revolving 
cycle of events and their causes. But as the mind naturally seeks 
some period where it may rest aud look around—a perch, as it 
were, whence it may resume its further flight—the history of 
the four centuries embraced in this work has been divided into 
eight Epochs, or Books, each containing in itself a species of 
revolution. The first, extending from the capture of Constanti¬ 
nople to the Pontificate of Leo X. and the commencement of the 
Reformation, embraces the consolidation of the great monarchies 
and the rudiments of the European system. The second, which 
goes down to the Council of Trent, shows the origin and progress 
of the Lutheran Reformation. The third, concluded by the Peace 
of Yervins, contains one of the phases of the struggle between 
France and the House of Austria, as well as the French wars of 
religion, and the final establishment of Protestantism in England 
and Holland, accompanied in the latter country with the assertion 
of civil liberty. The fourth, extending to the Peace of Westphalia, 
shows Germany settling down alter a thirty years’ war into its 
present condition, the rise of the Scandinavian kingdoms as 
European powers, the decline oi Spain, and France emerging, 
through the policy of Richelieu, as the leading power of Europe. 
The fifth, ending with the Peace of Utrecht, exhibits the predomi¬ 
nance of France during the brilliant reign of Louis XIV. The 
sixth, which is carried down to the French Revolution, displays, 
besides the causes leading to that event, the rise of England, 
Russia and Prussia as first-rate powers, and the general political 
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of Europe according to the basis settled by the peace o 
Westphalia. The seventh comprehends the mighty changes and 
events of the French Revolution, which shook that basis to its 
foundation, and produced a new order of European policy and 
ideas. And the eighth and last embraces the occurrences from the 



close of the French Revolution down to the war in the Crimea. 

A work so extensive can of course pretend to be little more 
than a compilation; yet the writer may assert that, with regard 
to facts, he has on all occasions of any importance referred, 
when possible, to the original authorities; and that, with regard 
to opinions, he has not servilely adopted those of any author 
whatsoever. The modern writers to whom he has been prin¬ 
cipally indebted in composing the two volumes now offered to 
the public are Ranke, K. A. Menzel, Schlosser, Von Hammer, 
Zinlceisen, Geijer, Sismondi, Martin, Michelet and Prescott. Many 
others whom he has used, and whose names it would be tedious 
to recount, are mentioned in the notes. Part of these volumes 
was written in Germany; and the author cannot close this Preface 
without acknowledging his obligations to Dr. Von Sybel and 
I)r. Wuttke, thS professors of history at the Universities of Munich 
and Leipsic, for some valuable suggestions respecting the books 
which it would be proper to consult. 


London: 1801 . 
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INTRODUCTION. 

n!I B141I u 0l , the fifteentl ) «M*ny Of our era, Constantine 
ogiis, the last feeble heir of Grecian culture and Roman 

lagmficence, still enjoyed at Constantinople the title of Emperor 

t v ®, ' J St ’ ** 1S em P ire ’ however, was in the last stage of decay; 

of Us d •’ a t d S, , ,b,lrbs 0f his “P ital com P ris<!(1 “ groat part 
Sira V “ ” m T’ ra “ beeu ° om P elled *» even those 

wlnt was ,till ’"‘V. t ie ' ql " blic:i of Geao “ Venice; and. 

the Turk, I Tf’ CoM ‘ antm °ple eldste<1 0, rly by sufferance of 
barbal " !’ f, been a <> duced Pay tribute to those warlike 
erecte. 'Tvhl a see n M , all0 “ etan mosques and Osmanli tribunals 
foma d d I n ltS ' V , allS ' Fr ° m year t0 year “» ^pe looked 
of thlYu * unava ‘ lm g anxiety and compassion to the certain fall 
the relied? “c o '' 0 ' * he Cblistia “ faith had been established as 

ino i viehe I T S .k mpire! *» WO. i» May 1468, Constan- 

1 ) elded to the arms of Mahomet II. With its capture the 

curtam falls on the nations of antiquity; and the final establishment 
of the Turks in Europe, the latest settlers of those mimtorv 
races which had composed its population, forms the first S 
episode of modern history. The lingering vestiges of antifuitv 
then vanished altogether; the Caesars were no loLer represented 
except by an unreal shadow in the German empire; and the 

°r the “Thunderbolt” (1389-1403), had indenendM i™? n,0 5 ues and th ? 
compelled the Greek emperor to pay tri- even to f, and 

tak, (o a<l„,it a Turkisk cloaj at Can- ££*“’ 
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language of Plato and Xenophon, which till then the scholars of 
Italy could acquire in tolerable purity as a living tongue, rapidly 
degenerated into the barbarous dialect now spoken in the Morea. 

The decline and fall of the Eastern Empire, as well as the rise 
and progress of the Ottoman Turks, who during some centimes 
filled Europe with the dread of their power, and now by their 
weakness excite either its cupidity or its solicitude, have been 
described by Gibbon 2 ; but as neither that historian nor Mr. 
Hallam, in his brief account of the Ottomans 3 , has entered into any 
detailed description of their institutions and government, we shall 
here supply a few particulars that may serve to illustrate some parts 
of the following narrative. 4 

A feat of arms gave birth to the Ottoman power and seemed to 
foreshow that military character which afterwards distinguished it. 
Towards the close of the thirteenth century a tribe of w r and6ring 
Turkmans seeking new abodes in Asia Minor under the conduct of 
their chief Orthoghrul, or Ertoghrul, came suddenly upon a plain 
where two armies were contending with unequal forces. Ertoghrul, 
though totally unacquainted with the combatants or the merits of 
their cause, with that warlike ardour and haughty generosity which 
characterised his race, flew to the assistance of the weaker side, 
and determined in its favour the fortune of the day. The party 
whom he had thus assisted turned out to be a branch of his own 
race, a body of Seljukian Turks commanded by Alaeddin, Sultan 
of Iconium, or Koniah. Alaeddin, one of those many small 
Turkish princes settled in Asia Minor that were constantly at war 
either with the Greeks or with one another, rewarded the welcome 
and disinterested services of Ertoghrul with a small dependent 
principality in the territory of Angora; and from this slender 
beginning grew up an empire which in process of time spread 
itself over a great part of the then known world. 

Ertoghrul somewhat enlarged the bounds of the dominion which 
he had thus obtained; but it was his son Osman, or Othman 5 


2 See particularly the Decline and Fall, 
ch. lxiii — lxviii. 

8 Middle Ages , ch. vi. 

4 The principal authorities for the fall 

°f the Greek empire and the establish¬ 
ment of the Turks in Europe are the 
Byzantine historians, Chaleocondyles, 
Phrantzes, Pachymeres, Nicophorus Grc- 
goras, Cantacuzenus, Ducas, & c • Sead- 
eddin, the celebrated Turkish historian 
the tutor and general of Mahomet III! 
(translated by Brattuti, Oronica dell ’ 
Origine c Progrcssi della Casa Ottomana) ; 


Annales Sultanonm Othmanidarum , ed. 
Leunclavius; Mouradjea d’Ohsson, Ta¬ 
bleau general dc VEmpire Ottoman (Paris, 
1820 , 7 vols.); Von Hammer, Gcsch. dcs 
os?nanische?i Reiches; Zinkeisen, Gcsch. 
dcs osmanisch. Rcichcs in Europa; Fail- 
merayer, Gcsch. dcr Halbinscl Morca; 
Einlay, Medieval Greece, and Greece un¬ 
der Ottoman and I cnctian Domination; 


Creasy, Hist, of the Ottoman Turks. 

6 Osman is the true name of this prince, 
whence the Turks still call themselves 
Osmanlis. But the corrupted form Oth- 
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(1299 —1326), who by the extent of his conquests and the virtual 
independence of the Sultans of Iconium which he acquired, be¬ 
came the recognised founder and eponymous hero of the Ottoman . 
empire. To the territories which Othman had won by his arms, a 
permanent organisation was given under his son and successor 
Orchan (1326 —1360). This, however, was the work of Orchan’s 
brother, Alaeddin, who acted as his vizier. Renouncing all share 
in the paternal inheritance, Alaeddin retired to a village near 
Prusa, now through Orchan’s conquests the capital of the Ottoman 
dominions; and being a man of talent and well skilled both in 
civil and military affairs, he applied himself to model, with his 
brother’s approbation, the institutions of the state. Three subjects 
chiefly engaged his attention ; the coinage, the dress of the people, 
and the organisation of the army. But it was also Orchan and 
his brother who promulgated the canonical precepts, which, as 
occasions arose, served as supplements to the original forms of the 
Mahometan constitution and government, so rigidly prescribed by 
the Koran, by the Sonna, or traditionary law, and by the decisions 
of the four great Imaums, or arch-fathers. 

Among the rights of Islam sovereignty established by the Koran, 
those of the prince to coin money and to have his name mentioned 
in the public prayers on Friday, occupy the first place. The 
independent sovereignty of Orchan was marked by gold and silver 
coins being-struck with his superscription in 1328. His name 
was also inserted in the public prayers; but for a considerable 
period the Ottoman princes were prayed for only as temporal 
sovereigns, and it was not till after the conquest of Egypt by Selim I. 
~n 151/ that they became the spiritual heads of Islam. The last 
remnants of the Abassid caliphate were then transferred to the 
Othman; Mohammed Ab’ul Berekeath, sheik of Mecca, 
the ke e „ conc L ueror of the Mamelukes, by his son Abu Noumi, 
Ve \ S ° ^ le ^ aa ^ a ll pon a silver platter, and raised him to be 
, the hol y cities, Mecca and Medina. The Sultan 

t) . ° \ lS Jecome the representative of the prophet, the Hicrh 
Pnest and limum °£ all the faithful, added to his temporal titfes 
that of ZM uUa^e shadow or image of God upon earth. He 
nas now piayed lor as Imaum and heir of the Caliphate and his 

those otfte prophet - « 
The regulations of Alaeddin with regard to dress were principally 

*nan, and the epithet Ottoman derived them,.- and +i, , • , 

from it, have become so established by obsSved wi/i “’"f -r 

custom, that wo shall continue to retain names U ^ t0 ° thur Turklsh 
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htended to distinguish the different classes of the people; and a 
white turban was assigned, as the most honourable colour, to the 
court of the Sultan and to the soldiery. But of all the measures 
then adopted, those respecting the army were by far the most 
important. As the Turkish forces had hitherto principally con¬ 
sisted of light cavalry, which were of course wholly ineffective 
against towns, Alaeddin applied himself to the creation of an 
infantry on the Byzantine model, and under his care arose the 
celebrated corps of tbe Janissaries.® We shall not, however, here 
confine ourselves merely to trace the origin and progress of the 
Ottoman army and other institutions, but shall view them as 
wholes, and when they had attained to their full organisation and 
development. 

The Turkish army may-be divided into two grand classes; those 
who served by obligation of their landed tenure, and those who 
received pay. 

It was Alaeddin who first instituted a division of all conquered 
lands among the Sipalm, or Spahis (horsemen), on conditions 
which, like the feudal tenures of Christian Europe, obliged the 
holders to service in the field. Here, however, ends the likeness 
between the Turkish Timar and the European fief. The TLmavli 
were not, like the Christian knighthood, a proud and hereditary 
aristocracy almost independent of the sovereign and having a voice 
in his councils, but the mere creatures of the Sultan’s breath. The 
Ottoman constitution recognised no order of nobility, and was 
essentially a democratic despotism. The institution of military 
tenures was modified by Amurath I., who divided them into the 
larger and smaller ( Siaviet and Timar), the holders of which were 
called Saim and TLmavli. Every cavalier, or Spalii, who had 
assisted to conquer by his bravery, was rewarded with a fief, 
which, whether large or small, was called Kilidsch (the sword). 
The symbols of his investment were a sword and colours ( Kilidsch 
and Sandjak). The smaller fiefs were of the yearly value of 
20,000 aspers 7 and under; the larger were all that exceeded that 
sum. The holder of a fiel valued at 3000 aspers was obliged to 
furnish one man fully armed and equipped, who in tenures of 
that low value could be no other than himself. The holders of 


« Chalcondyles (lib. i. p . 8) cd p ftr ) 
erroneously ascribes the institution of the 
Janissaries to Othman I. ; and Lcunnlaviiis 

(Ann. Turcici, p. 13, and note.p. 129 "d 
Frankf. 1596) and Marsigli (,S7 uto mill- 
tare delP Javpcrio Ottomano , t. i. p. 07), 
who have been followed by Gibbon and 


Hallam, still more erroneously to Amu- 
rath I. See V011 Hammer, Ciescliichte des 
asm. Reiches, Th. i. »S. 93 und Anni., 8.581: 
Zinkeisen, 13. i. 128 Anm. 3. 

7 50 aspers were equal to a Venetian 
ducat. 
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SPAHIS, AKINDSHI, ETC. 


'j #/' § er fiefs were obliged to find a horseman for every 5000 aspers _ 
eaily value; so that a Tvmarli might have to furnish four men, 



and a Scrim as many as nineteen. 

In general the Spahi was armed with a bow'and arrows, a light 
s endei lance, a short sword or scimitar, sometimes also an iron 
mace, and a small round shield (la rotella). At a later period the 
morion and cuirass were adopted. 

Among the paid troops were the « Spahis of the Porte,” who 
came next in lank to the Timarhs , and were more striking in their 
appearance, though armed much in the same way. Their horses 
° n 6 n .°^ es ^' race > their harness and accoutrements adorned 
Z f 0 / 5 an( l precious stones. The rider was clad in a 

hvacint-liinp )C ° 1 S ° ll \ or Sllver stuff, or costly cloth of a scarlet, 
d f ark ' b ue «>lo«r. On either side of him was a 
W °S mansMpj ° ne for bis p ow, the other for 

jewefs h s maceT’ i T ^ ^ a short s ™d set with 
hran'lisLd a lialn S ° Wn „ 8 saddle ~ b ^ and in his hand he 

a shield bMiJ^ii^’i 861161 ® 117 ° f & green colour - He also bad 
cen tu r v b ^ autlfull y worked. Down to the end of the sixteenth 

the Sr' I • b °l V . aUC arrow contm ued to be the missile weapon of 

of fireis t? th / eluctance that th< * ad °p ted the 

the guard of t/ 16 f? pahls ° f the Porte P rid ed themselves on being 
andCe J** Were com P osed * Christian slave? 

Agrees of honool ^ ^ “'T* f, different 

formed tire rrw i , d te S P ahls who served by tenure 

charge was T^foZ T P ° rtion of the cavalry" Their 

the air. 5 ^ accom P am ed with a war whoop that rent. 


ofthe SuUm' aS W85a SmaU C0 *P S which formed the body-guard 
entirely 0 f the son • ? Ultted b * s Person. It was composed 

was at first only inn° (llyti nguished Turks, whose number, which 

the Sultans ceased to !!“, « the ^ ° f Selim IL to 50 °* When 
had of course no i ona tbeir arimes m person, the Muteferrika 
Chiauses , about four K> 1 f x P enence of actual warfare. The 

mounted auxiliaries^ CCTJ.S'.K 7^ «* 
runners), who received neither pay nor . nds,n (rovers or 

enjoyed was an exemption from taxation aiuT'n n tenance: all they 

provide lor themselves by robbery and rdunrl U '“ n ? t ro ex P ected to 

composed of the peasants on the SvmjL “a™ - . 1 be5 ’ ' vere mostl ? 

aims were a short sword, iron mace coot of 2 "T®' i^-TT'a 

’ C0A t of mail, and shield and 
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lance; the bow was rare among them. They formed the vanguard of 
the army* which they generally preceded by a day or two. Woe to 
the land which they visited ! They came and disappeared, no one 
knew whither, leaving desolation in their track, and carrying off 
the inhabitants into slavery; for which purpose they came pro¬ 
vided with chains. They were often, however, fatal to the Turks 
themselves, either by being driven in upon the main body and thus 
creating inextricable confusion, or by the want of fodder and pro¬ 
visions which their devastations occasioned. Their number was 
estimated at 200,000, but it was seldom that more than 25,000 or 
30,000 appeared in the field at once; and by degrees, under a more 
regular system of warfare, they were dispensed with altogether. The 
auxiliaries from lands tributary to, or protected by, the Porte, such 
as Moldavia, Wallachia, the Crimea, Georgia, &c., ultimately became, 
served much in the same way as the Akindshi. . 

On the whole, when the Ottoman empire had attained its highest 
pitch, about the middle of the sixteenth century, the Turkish 
cavalry was estimated at 565,000 men: viz., 200,000 Spahis who 
served by tenure, 40,000 Spahis of the Porte, 200,000 Akindshi , 
and 125,000 auxiliaries. But tMse of course never appeared all 
at once, nor, when called out, were they employed in the same 
direction. 

The Turk, naturally a horseman, was but ill adapted to the foot 
service. Many attempts were in vain made to form a standing 
corps of Turkish infantry, though a light-armed militia, called 
Azab , was occasionally raised. These amounted to some 40,000 
men, but were little esteemed as soldiers. They served as food for 
powder, fought in the van, and at the storming of towns formed 
with their bodies a bridge for the Janissaries. It was these last 
that were the pith of the Turkish armies, and long the most for¬ 
midable troops in Europe. 

The Turkish foot had been weighed and found wanting, and 
their commander, Kara Chalil Tchendereli, threw his eyes on the 
Christian subjects of his master. The experiment was first made 
on 1000 Christian children, who were torn from their parents, 
compelled to embrace Islam, and trained up in all the duties of a 
soldier. Such was the origin of the famous corps of Janissaries, 
literally, “new troops, 5 ’ from jeni, new, and tscheri , a troop; a 
name given to them, by the holy dervish Hadji Beytasch, founder 
of the order of the Beytaschis, still dispersed over and venerated in 
the Ottoman empire. At first their numbers were recruited yearly 
with drafts of 1000 Christian youths or with renegades; for in 
time many Christian youths, seeing the privileges and advantages 
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, -..joyed by the Janissaries, entered their ranks either voluntarily, 
A»i at the instance of their parents. Thrace, Macedonia, Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Servia were the chief countries whence the supply 
was drawn. When the Janissaries had become an established 
corps, a small body of soldiers headed by a captain proceeded every 
five years, or oftener if required by the necessities of the service 8 , 
from place to place; the inhabitants were ordered to assemble their 
sons of the age of from twelve to fourteen years, from whom the 
captain selected the handsomest and strongest, as well as those 
who gave token of peculiar talent. The youths thus chosen were 
instructed in the seraglio at Constantinople in the Turkish lan¬ 
guage and religion, and were carefully trained in all bodily exer¬ 
cises : those who displayed more than ordinary abilities were 
destined to civil employments under the government; the rest 
were drafted into the Janissaries, and were condemned like monks to 
a life ot celibacy, in older that all their energies might be devoted 
to the Sultan s service. By this singular institution the advantages 
ot European talent, strength, and courage were combined with the 
fanatical obedience known only in the East; and one of the chief 
forces of the Ottomans, drawn from the very marrow of the Chris¬ 
tians whom they had subdued, served to promote their further 
subjugation. 

lhe dress of the Janissaries was a long tight coat reaching to 
ie ankles, the skirts of which, on the march or in action, Avere 
uc vec up to the waist. Them caps Avere of Avhite felt, Avith a strip 
angin ° behind, which served to resist a sabre cut. Their 
^ Mei ® at ^ 1 ,st a shieldj bow and arrows, a scimitar, and a long 
cent? 01 *\ aggC] ,’ ^ was n °l till the latter part of the sixteenth 

Seii-Vf tiey begai1 to cai '!'y arquebuses. Till the time of 
was A (.* L ' C0TnmaU( l er of the Janissaries, called Segbanbaschi, 
from ll,)lmi| nted by the Sultan, but rose by seniority of service 
l,avta ‘ ™ rf.,‘ a " ks ° r tl,eir °" “ ««i«« But in 1515, Selim 
their % p , i 1 7 us °i euce of the Janissaries by the execution of 

the., Swfcwfcw*. named as their commander an AOi selected 
from hm 0 ,™ household troops, and made also other alterations 
among the officers a the chief command. The Aga had the now« 

“«<“ all other 

be“: L": at nr 

hornet II. they ra,sed a revolt, which he f 0Utt d it ncceasary to 
8, u “ *™ See 


< 8 L 
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q-nell by a present of money; the act was converted into a pre¬ 
cedent, and from this time forward every Sultan at his accession 
was obliged to court their goodwill by a donation, the amount of 
which went on continually increasing. Insubordination and inso¬ 
lence were followed by degeneracy, the consequence of the breach 
of ancient discipline. The first innovation was the introduction of 
native Turks among the Janissaries; the origin of which practice 
cannot be accurately ascertained, though it was certainly frequent 
in the middle of the sixteenth century. These Turks obtained 
their appointment by favour, and had not gone through the severe 
course of discipline to which the Christian slaves were subjected. 

A consequence of the introduction of the Turks was, permission to 
marry, which first began to be partially allowed, and before the end 
of the century had become general. Thus the bonds of dis¬ 
cipline were insensibly relaxed; the children of the Janissaries 
next claimed to be admitted by hereditary right, and became a 
burthen to the state by drawing their pay and maintenance even 
in their infancy; while their fathers, no longer employed in actual 
warfare, often degenerated into peaceable tradesmen. I lie custom 
of kidnapping Christian children for recruits seems to have fallen 
into disuse about the middle of the seventeenth cftntuiy; while 
that of intrusting the high offices of state to Christian slaves edu¬ 
cated in the seraglio had already ceased under Selim II. Another 
cause of the decline of the Janissaries was the great increase in their , 
numbers. At first they amounted to only 5000 or 6000 men; 
in the middle of the sixteenth century, they numbered from 10,000 
to 15,000; and in the course of the following one, they gradually 
increased to 100,000, not a quarter of whom were employed in 
active service. Our own age has beheld their extinction. 

The preceding description of the Turkish army will serve to ex¬ 
plain the secret of their early conquests. The whole nation formed 
one vast camp, liable to be called into immediate service without the 
tedious preliminary of raising the money for their maintenance; 
while the Janissaries and the Spahis of the Porte constituted a 
standing army of the best description long before a permanent 
force had been organised by any modern European nation. 

We will now take a brief survey of the chief civil and religious 
institutions of the Ottoman Turks, so far as may be necessary in a 
general history of Europe. 

Mahomet II., thoqgjn peculiarly styled Al ^ ie 9°. n " 

queror,” was also eminently distinguished as a political adminis¬ 
trator. It was he who first reduced the political usages ol the 
Ottomans into a whole, or code, by his Kanuname, or book of laws. 
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'ol} man the Magnificent only excelled Mahomet in this respect 
J y extending his regulations, whence he obtained the name of Al 
Ivanuni , or the cc Lawgiver.” 

The Sultan 9 or Grand Seignior, whose chief'temporal title was 
adishuh, imperial shah or great sovereign (from 'pad, protector), 
possessed the entire legislative power. He promulgated his decrees 
in vrmxns, or simple commands, and Hattischerifs, or rescripts; 
co oction of which forms the canons to be observed by the 
erent branches of administration. These canons he could alter 
y IS own arbitrary will. The union of administrative power both 
m spintual and temporal affairs was the grand secret of the 

the fitp ST' nll Ut fl0m thlS resu ^ te< i two consequences: it made 
sonal Chavis f M° man 6mpire t0 de P end n!uch on the per- \ 

of business which it invoTveT to de W U f ‘ 1 ^ ^ 

of his power. ’ negate to another a great share 

OnT™ 'fZFSZ 1 ier r , ac Sulta ° of “* c “ res « the 

virtual sovereigns of°thp ’““f". “Imost the 

already mentis l ? 1 emplre • Alaeddin > the b ™ther of Orchan 
his \ ltloued ’ ma y he regarded as the first Grand Vizier- but 

W RuIteJ ei7 i ^ r 1 i0rt0 that wielded b y such men as Ibrahim 
after the t ’ - 01 1 fMiomet Sokolli. It was Mahomet II. who 

«tple fcTSl 0 , “* “■».!? tte conquest of Constat 

almost unlimited, authority 'h' ' 'f er ™ th mtatadinary, and 

uncontrolled decision in n iV «•.. aferred u P on that minister an 

life and death suhieot 1 , a ® l | rs of state » even to the power of 

He alone S ^ W and tbe ™11 of the Sultan. 

him as the symbol ofMs^ffi 0 ^ f ultan ’ s seaJ > c °uferred upon 

and which, fastened bv ° 11°° da y tbat be ente red on it, 

metal, he ^LnlL t ^ & Sraa11 box efthe same 

also of gold, had pn . , ^ ln blS bosom - The seal, which was 

of the reigning ’! P °, U lfc tbe Tu d hra (uame or character) 

“Sultan KhaiV’aml tl,p ,lnC -i tlat ° f J} is fatber ’ with the title of 

the sealwas limited to tlo^ H' Tbe «• of 

the communications made hi the Gr- i'v- ^ 6m , ye< ^ t0 enclose 
, i „ p y t[le Errand Vizier to th#* 

to seal «p anew, after every sitting of the Divan the 

containing the treasure and the archives. This 1 / , chambers 

formed by the Chiaus Baschi, a kind of i ^ dut y was P er_ 

whom the seal was intrusted for that purpose npenad marshal, to 

only. State papers 
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9 Bajazct I. was the first of the Otto¬ 
man house who assumed the title of “ Sul¬ 
tan.” His predecessors had contented 


th rSlT '^ dl t,lat of “Emir.” 
a burthen,” rm ? teier si E nifles “ bearer of 
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Xfere not sealed, but signed with a Tucjhra resembling that on the 
seal b.y a secretaiy, called Nischandschi Bascki. The palace of 
the Grand Vizier became the Sublime Porte and proper seat of 
the Ottoman government, from his having the nght to hold 
divans there, and to receive on certain fixed days of the week the 
homage of the highest officers of court and state, when they waited 
on him with the same ceremonial and reverence as was observed 
towards the Grand Seignior himself. On entering office the Grand 
Vizier was invested with a magnificent dress and two caftans of 
o-old-stuff. When he appeared in public he was accompanied by a 
splendid train of officials of different callings and capacities, ac¬ 
cording to the business that he was about. He was honoured with 
various titles, all significative of his high authority: as 1 esvn 
Aasam, or greatest Vizier; Vekili Mutlilah, uncontrolled represen¬ 
tative; Sahibi Develet, lord of the empire; Sadri Aala, .highest 
dignitary; Dusturi Ehrem, most honoured minister; SahibiMuhr, 
master of the seal; or lastly, in his relation to the army, Serdan 
Eschem , or most renowned generalissimo. 11 His income varied at 
different times. In the middle of the sixteenth century it was 
computed at 25,000 Venetian ducats, but sometimes rose to double 
that amount through the increased product of the farms on which 
it was secured. Hut besides this ordinary revenue, his income 
from indirect and extraordinary sources, such as presents from 
Beylerbeys, foreign ambassadors, and others, his share of warlike 
spoils, &c., was enormous, and went on increasing during the de¬ 
cline of the empire. The Grand Vizier alone had the right of 
constant intercourse with the Sultan and of speaking in his pi e- 
sence. Yet this mighty minister was always originally a foieignei 
of Christian slave; for the extraordinary qualities required for the 
office could rarely or never have been found among the native 


The same reasons which induced Mahomet II. to augment the 
power of the Grand Vizier, also led him to appoint some assistants. 
These were what were called the viziers of the cupola, or of the 
bench, who had the privilege of sitting in council on the same 
bench, and under the same cupola as the Grand "Viziei. 
subordinate to him they were his constituted advisers in all affairs 
of importance, and were entitled like him to three horse-tails as 
the ensigns of their rank. Their number was regulated by t e 
necessities of business, but they were never to be more than six. 
Under such a man as Ibrahim they had but little influence, hut 
they might always look forward to fill the post of Grand Vizier; 

11 Zinkeisen, B. iii. S. 63. 



THE DIVAS'. 



enjoyed large incomes, and the chief commands in the army 
»r fleet. For the mosfpaft they were, like the Grand Vizier, con¬ 
certed Christians of humble birth. But the name of Vizier came 
piocess of time to be given to all governors of provinces who 
ad attained to the rank of a pasha of three tails. 

4.1 ^ be . Dl ™b or Ottoman Council, ordinarily consisted of, besides 
e v ^ z ^ ers ’ t. the two military judges ( Cadiaslcers ), of Rou- 
me ia and Anatolia, to whom, after the conquests of Selim I. in 
lica and Asia was added a third ; 2 . the Beylerbeys of Greece and 
sta i inor; 3 . the two Defterclars, or treasurers, for Europe and 
Asia, to whom a third was likewise added by Selim ; 4 . the Aga of 
je Janissaries; 5. the Bcylerbey of the sea ( Capudan Pacha), or 
S ; '*Z* l **™*M. OV secretary who affixed the 

fnt ZISZfZ p ; 0U “* foreign affairs, the 

^erpreter of the Porte was also admitted to the sittings of the 


Sunday^Mondae ? f °” d V s » f ‘he weet-Saturday, 

member/,tt ?’iT d , luesday; when > after morning prayer, the 

their seats w th ^ 7 ^ retmU6S ° f SCribes ’ chi( ™ses, &c„ took 
the Kith'n . 1 . g ! e f cerethot »y- Refreshments were served during 

were coS’ !'!/*• , aSted tU1 fche afternoon or evening; when they 
with water a/h Z meal in commcm > consisting of plain fare 
short and summl ^ 7 h .f Ve J age ' The business was conducted in a 
on the spot wMc? °7 the Gmnd Viz | er ^ng his decision 
decorum prevailed dn ^ "+i '° Ut a PP eab Silence and the greatest 
everybody rich or I ff 6 P roceedin S s - In matters of law—for 
state his case — tl ^ 7^ a ngbt to a PP ear before the Divan and 
and indecent behaviour'! ° C( . Jlumitted themselves by disrespectful 
ministration of justice ■ Vere bast \ nadoed 011 the spot. In the ad- 
tlie singular advmt ’• ^ J' * , as in die con duct of political affairs, 
spatch, subject of '' ge of t le Tu rkish government was quick-de- 
such a system. C ° Urse to the huilts which inevitably attend 

til st, and down tn 41 , . 

presided at the Divan // lme ° f Bajazet IL ’ t,ie Sld tan himself 

period he ceased to appear ^'T° GeA * e *f sion ' Al 'ter that 

seat of the Grand Vizier, in which^se/Z^ ! 7° 01 box ’ over the 

if he pleased listen to the debate. * After the Divan ltHm ’ he m ' gbt 

the Sultan held a solemn audience in his amrtn ' 7**? concluded 

was made acquainted with the decisions which 77*1 “ Whi ° h be 

the different members of the Divan appeared \ 7 C ° me to * 

the NishanclschiBaschi read the proceeding - n turn 5 

hI8 
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Yet even in these audiences it was chiefly the Grand Vizier who 
spoke. 

In affairs of the highest importance, and especially on the under- 
talcing of a new war, the Sultan held a Divan on horseback; on 
which occasions he appeared mounted in the Airnculun, or an¬ 
cient Hippodrome, with a magnificent retinue, and asked the 
opinions of the vizier and other members of the Divan, who also 
attended on horseback. But this kind of assembly soon degene¬ 
rated into an idle ceremony, and fell at length into desuetude. 

After all, however, the Divan of the Grand Vizier, (the Sublime 
Porte), was the real council for the despatch of business. This 
was the central seat of the subordinate boards of the three chief 
executive officers; namely, the Kiaja Bey, the deputy, and as it 
were attorney-general, of the Grand Vizier; of the Reis Ejfendi, or 
minister for foreign affairs; and of the Chiaus Bccschi, or home 
minister. 

The provincial administration of the Ottoman empire was 
founded on that system of fiefs, or military tenures, to which we 
have already had occasion to allude. The Turkish dominions con¬ 
sisted of conquered territory, and by the laws of Islam the con¬ 
queror was the lord and proprietor of what his sword had won. A 
union of several Siamcts and Timars constituted a district called a 
Sandjak (banner or colours), under the command of a Sandjalc-bey 
(lord of the Sandjalc), to whose banner witli a, horse-tail the re¬ 
tainers of the district resorted when called out. A union again of 
several Sandjcdcs formed an Ejalet, or government under a Bey- 
lerbey (lord of lords), who according to the extent of his province 
had a standard of two or three horse-tails. The highest of these 
Beylerbcys were the governors-general of Roumelia and Anatolia, 
who, as we have said, enjoyed when at Constantinople a seat in 
the-Divan. The last and highest species of provincial govern¬ 
ments was the Pashalic, consisting of a union of several Ejalets. 
Such were the Pashalics of Caramania, Amasia, Ac. 

Although, as we have seen, the chief strength of the Ottoman 
army and the political government of the empire lay in the hands 
of slaves who had originally been Christians, yet everything apper¬ 
taining to the administration of justice, religion, and education was 
intrusted solely to the hands of native Turks. In the Ottoman 
polity, indeed, religion and justice were united, and the Koran 
formed the text-book of both. In a nation so essentially warlike 
even justice assumed a military character. The office of the 
CadtasJxrs, or judges of the army, was the highest judicial dignity, 
and, till the time of Mahomet II., conferred upon them a rank 
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... *ior even to that of the Mufti. The jurisdiction of the Cacli- 
aslcers was not, however, confined, as their name might imply, 
solely to the army. Both resided at Constantinople and were 
members of the Divan. They were the first links in the chain of 
the Gh'eat Mollas, or men of the higher judicial rank; to which 
belonged besides them only the judges of the following cities— 
onstantinople and its three suburbs, Pera, Scutari, and Eyub, 

„ ecca anf l Medina, Adrianople, Prusa, Cairo, Damascus, Jerusalem, 
myrna, Haleb or Aleppo, Larissa and Saloniki. Then followed O' 
e Lesser Mollas, the judges of ten cities of the second rank. * \ 
1G1 judicial officers of a ln\VAr nlncc woro Afu -ffa+n o/»7i 
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^ ui teu uillcs oi cue second ranK. 

ier judicial officers of a lower class were the Muffetisch, or inves¬ 
tigating officers; the Cadis, and their deputies, the Naibs . The 
"< 1 gave lis judgment alone, and without assistance, both in civil 
and criminal cases, according to the precepts of the Koran 14V 

I: 

«f», Sr °i S e P ““ “ d ‘"W* >« «. tie SUH-ol- 

His power !?• Pae Mufti, however, pronounced no judgments. 
FehL or teUC ed , ° n y t0 S lve advice in doubtful cases: his 
but. thi« • fl lesponse ’ had onl }' a moral influence, no^actSSTeffect'; 

to give a verrhVpt WaS . 80 great that no i ud S e would have presumed 
suited hv tl variance with his decision. The Mufti was con- 

judges. y M ahom W ! 1 Tr We ? dlssatisfied with the sentence of their 
called Ulema or "men ? a<X ’ d ^ at tpe lie ad of the order 

members of ilnch in ti eame r m . the law and in religion; the 
the exclusive and tlm “ engrossed ia their families 

offices, and thus formed th^ posse * slon of the higher judicial 

among the Ottomans 12 Tlm'bTfr appr0ach to au aristocracy 
questions of state ,, r £he J } fu fh was sometimes consulted in 
frequently tuned to and ’ 1 ce tbe orac les of old,” was not un- 
Sultan. Into a de • a respouse agreeable to the wishes of the 

the service of the °\°? tlle vavious mmisters appointed for 

The history of the Ottonf necessary to enter * 
of Constantinople, forms ‘Tp l")* “ beforethe inquest 

fore suffice briefly to recapituW 0i ™\ Sx ^ e ?> and ifc "'ill there- 
• • r , ccapitulate the state at that time of n • 

possessions in Greece and the adjacent countries f tWr 

In the reign of Mahomet I. (1413 —1421 j tl > 
the Greek empire was in the hands either of \h part of 

Italians. The Peloponnesus, indeed, still belon ° 1 ! U ' or of tlie 
and was divided into small sovereignties whoo ^ tu tbe ^ reePs > 

” f “ Despot.” This peninsula, as AfcS? *“! + 

12 gp„ Vnn p r , coast from Acarnania 

Hammer, Dcs asm. Bucket Staatsverfastm^ Th . U . S . 382 . 
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iWeECE.—VENETIAN AND GENOESE SETTLEMENTS, [feme 


™ Jltolia to the extremity of Epirus, and the regions of Macedon 
and Thessaly, was thickly studded with the castles of lords or 
knights, who committed unceasing depredations on the inhabitants, 
and" carried on with one another continual wars. The A enetians 
and Genoese, besides their colonies scattered over the empire, had 
factories at Constantinople, which by their fortifications and garri¬ 
sons were rendered quite independent of the Greeks. The Con- 
stantinopolitans themselves had no spirit of enterprise, and thus, 
almost all the trade of the empire fell into the hands of the 
Italians The Venetians had their own quarter in the city, en¬ 
closed with walls and gates, as well as a separate anchorage in the 
port surrounded with palisades. This colony was governed by a 
bailo or bailiff, who had much the same jurisdiction as the Doge at 
Venice. The Byzantine settlement of the Genoese was still more 
important. Michael Palaeologus, in reward for their services in 
assisting him to recover the empire, assigned to them the suburb ot 
Pera, or Galata, on the opposite side of the harbour 13 ; a district 
4400 paces in circumference, which the Genoese sun ounce 
with a double, and ultimately with a triple wall. The houses, 
rising in a succession of terraces, commanded a prospect of Con¬ 
stantinople and the sea; and had not the imperial city fallen 
before the Turkish arms Pera would probably have equalled the 
capital of the East. The Peratians were the first Chnstians who 
entered into an alliance with the Turks, and by a treaty concluded 
with Amurath I. in 1387 were placed on the footing of the most 
favoured nations. Mahomet was constantly at war with the Vene¬ 
tians who enjoyed a mediate jurisdiction in many of the cities and 
islands of Greece, through the patrician families of Venice who 
possessed them. They had also spread themselves along the coast 
of Albania, and were, with the knights of St, John of Jerusalem, 
now settled in Ehodes, the chief obstacle to the progress of the 

Turks 

Under Amurath II. (1421—1451), the Emperor John Palceolo- 
gus II. had found it expedient to purchase peace by a disgraceful 
treaty (1425). He ceded all the towns and places which he still 
possessed on the Black Sea and Propontis, except Dorcas and 
Selymbria; renounced the sovereignty of Lysimaclna and other 
places on the Strymon, and agreed to pay to the Ottoman or e a 
yearly tribute of 300,000 aspers. The Byzantine empire was us 
reduced to the capital with a strip of territory almost oveis lac owee 
by its walls, a few useless places on the Black Sea, and the 
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is On the settlement of the Genoese 
t Pera, see Leila Colonia dei Genovcsi 


in Gala/a, libri sei, di Lodovico Sauli. 
Torino, 1831. 



PROGRESS OF THE TURKS UNDER AMURATH II. 


, ^SL 

^anages of the imperial princes in the Peloponnesus; while the 
;reater part of the revenues of the state flowed nto the Turkish 
treasuries at Adrianople and Prusa. 

Amurath respected the treaty which he had made with Paloeo- 
logus and turned his arms against the Venetians, Slavonians, 
Hungarians, and Albanians. In March 1430, he wrested from 
Venice Thessalonica, or Saloniki, which that republic had pur¬ 
chased from the despot Andronicus, a conquest among the most 
important that the Turks had yet made in Europe. Amurath’s 
next wars were with the Hungarians, and as the relations between 
that people and the Turks were for a long period of great import¬ 
ance in European history, it will be proper here to relate their 
commencement. 

In 1439, Amurath II. having invaded the dominions of the 
Despot of Servia, that prince implored the protection of Albert II., 
Emperor of Germany, who was also King of Bohemia nnd Hun¬ 
gary. • Albert responded to the appeal and marched to Belgrade, 
hut with -an inadequate force, which was soon dissipated, either by 
disease or by the fear inspired by the Turks; he was compelled to 
abandon an expedition in which he had effected nothing, and soon 
afterwards died at Neszmely, between Gran and Vienna (Oct. 27th 
1439). Just previously to that event Amurath had despatched an 
embassy to Wladislaus III., King of Poland, offering to support 
the pretensions of his brother Casimir to the throne of Bohemia 
against Albert, provided that when Casimir should have attained 
the object of Ins ambition, Wladislaus should refrain from assisting 
TnrvS 7 * , The 1 Ueg0ciations were i^i-dly concluded, and the 
Sff T ^ StU1 at CmC0W ’ wben a deputation 
by AW m FTu §aXy t0 ° ffer the Cr0WU of tbat kingdom, vacant 
accent S ^ * Aslans; who, having determined to 
and exnressorlT 11 !? 01 resobltiou to the Turkish ambassadors, 

the Sultan. Such ' Tj^ ^ ^ C0Qstant P eace with 

+ptYvnlnfirm . „ i ,, P eace ’ however, was not in Amuratli’s con- 

i ,j ’ Q . . e Clvi1 Wft rs which ensued between Wladislaus 
and the party which supported the claim of Albert’s posthumou 
son the infant Ladislaus, to the Hungarian throne, promis 
render that kingdom an easy prey to the Turkish arms T \i 
spring of 1440 Amurath marched to attack Belgrade « 11 
place which, after the taking of Semendria aud redueH * el 0 “ y 
opposed his entrance into Hungary; but after sittin U ° f lServia ’ 
before the town he was compelled to relmqlw? 8 T" ^ 
a loss of 17,000 men. 1 I e attem P t > with 


loss of 17,000 men. 

For the affairs of these kingdoms see below, p. 32. 



JOHN OF HUNYAD. 


[Intro « 


v 7 It was at this period that the house of Huniades first appeared 
upon the scene, destined for many years to he the chief bulwark of 
Europe against the Turks. John Corvinus Huniades, or John of 
Hunyad, the founder of it, was by birth a Wallachian, and, accord¬ 
ing to some accounts, a natural son of the Emperor Sigismund. 
He derived the name of Corvinus from the village of Corvinum, in 
which he was born 15 ; that of Huniades, from a small estate so called, 
situated on the borders of Wallachia and Transylvania, which had 
been presented to him by the Emperor Sigismund as a reward for 
his services in Italy. John of Hunyad had increased his pos¬ 
sessions by marrying a wealthy lady of illustrious family; and the 
Emperor Albert II. had made him Ban, or Count, of Szoreny. 
He headed the powerful party which supported the call of 
Wladislaus, King of Poland, to the Hungarian throne; and that 
prince in return, and especially for his victory at Bataszek, named 
him Yoyvode of Transylvania and Ban of Temesvar, and conferred 
on him the command in the southern provinces of Hungary. 
John of Hunyad fixed his head-quarters at Belgrade, whence he 
repelled the ravages of the Turks. In these campaigns he gained 
several victories, of which the most decisive was that of Yasag, in 
1442, which almost annihilated the Turkish army. 

During these alarming wars, all eyes had been turned towards 
Eome, as the only quarter whence help might be expected for 
Christendom. But the efforts of Eugenius IV., who then filled 
the papal throne, had proved of little avail, and Eugenius was left 
to complain of the poverty of the papal treasury, the lukewarmness 
of the Christian princes, and the eternal dissensions of the Church, 
which frustrated all efficient preparations against the Turks. In 
1442 his zeal was again awakened by the representations of a 
Franciscan monk residing at Constantinople, who painted to him 
in lively colours the miseries of the young Christian slaves, chiefly 
Hungarians, whom he daily saw dragged through the streets of 
that capital to be shipped off to Asia. The call of the monk was 
supported by embassies from the Greek emperor, the King of 
Cyprus, and the despots of the Peloponnesus. Touched by these 
appeals, Eugenius addressed a circular to all the prelates of Europe, 
requiring them to contribute a tenth of their incomes to the 
Turkish war, and promised himself to dedicate to the same object 
a fifth of the whole revenue of the Apostolic Chamber. 10 At the 
same time he despatched Cardinal Julian Cesarini into Hungary, 


15 Or according to another account, the 
castle of Piatra de Corvo in Wallachia. 
Engel, Gcsch. dcs ungarischcn lieiclus, 


B. iii. S. 298. 

16 Raynaldus, Ann. Eccl. t. ix. p. 416 
(ed. 1752). 




EXPEDITION OF WLADISLAUS.—PEACE OF SEGEDIN. 


endeavour to restore peace in that distracted country and to 
animate the people against the infidels. The death of Queen 
Elizabeth, however, the mother of the young king Ladislaus, and 
the recent victories of John of Hunyad, contributed more to these 
objects than all the exhortations of Cardinal Julian. After the 
demise of Elizabeth, most of the nobles who had supported her 
•hastened to do homage to Wladislaus: and though the Emperor 
Frederick III., the guardian of her son, at first opposed the 
accession of the Polish King, yet the disturbances in his own 
Austrian dominions, and the imminent danger from the Tui'ks, 
ultimately induced him to conclude a truce for two years. 

Wladislaus, being thus confirmed upon the throne of Hungary, 
determined on an expedition against the infidels. The domestic 
troubles in which most of the European princes were then plunged 
prevented their giving him any assistance; yet considerable bodies 
oi the people, chiefly French and Germans, assumed the cross, and 
joined the forces of Wladislaus. The van set out from Buda in 
July 1443, led by John of Hunyad and George Despot of Servia; 
the main body about 20,000 strong, under the command of Wla¬ 
dislaus himself, followed a day later ; while Cardinal Julian was at 
the head of the crusaders. They penetrated to the Balkan, the 
ancient Hsemus, and defeated the Ottoman force which defended 
the approaches; hut at the pass of Slulu Derbend (Porta Trajani) 
were repulsed, and being in great want of provisions, were obliged 
to make a precipitate though unmolested retreat to Belgrade, and 
mnce to Buda. The expedition, however, made so great an im¬ 
pression upon Amuratli, that he entered into negociations, and in 
une 444 a peace of ten years was concluded at Segedin, by which 
agieed, that the Turks should retain Bulgaria but restore 
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g e • f i.i t - ouuuui return Bulgaria dii t restore 

revpinn. 0 r u )es P ot George, on condition of his paying half the 
should nrr ■ . M lt ^ ountr y to the Porte; that neither of the parties 
protection of Huug^® 5 that WaUachia should be under the 

t* "** T r to ,rad re - 

. n . ,. ot Angora, was, however, scarcely concluded 

when the Christians prepared to break it. The 

Wladislaus had excited great interest in Europe 
from most of the European states had appeared at l>„ i \ 
gratulate him on his success, and to offer him shop .' J 1 *° ?? n ' 
expedition; Poland alone besought him to refrain ^d ^ or anotl J er 
attention to the domestic evils of his kin4 0 m V d i T, 

°°k advantage of the general feeling to unm ti aK H ' a / r !? U 
war arnl 1 1 TT . ur S e the renewal of the 

persuaded the Hungarian diet assembled at Buda le adopt 


campaign of 
Ambassadors 



BATTLES OF VARNA AND COSSOVA. 


[Introd.' 


advice. Even John of Hunyad and the Despot of Servia, who 
had iust protested against so thoughtless a breach of faith, were 
carried away by the warlike ardour excited by the address of 
Julian. But perhaps the motive which chiefly weighed m the 
rupture of the peace of Segedin was the news which arrived im¬ 
mediately after the departure of the Turkish plenipotentiaries, 
that Amurath with his whole army bad crossed over into Asia to 
quell an insurrection in Caramania; and that the fleet. assembled 
by the Pope, and now in the neighbourhood of the lie lespont, 
would suffice to cut off his return. The Pope absolved Wladislar, 
from his oath; but the only pretext which the Christians could 
allege for theft breach of faith was that the Turks had not yet 
evacuated some of the surrendered fortresses. The expedition 
terminated in the disastrous battle of Varna (Nov. 10th 1444), in 
which the Christians were completely defeated, and King W ladrslaus 
and Cardinal Julian lost their lives. This battle is memorable in 
a military point of view as displaying the superiority of the Janis¬ 
saries over the European cavalry, although the latter soon mastered 
the Turkish light horse. Very few of the defeated army succeeded 
in reachingtheir homes. John of Hunyad had got into .Wallachia, 
Lnd was hastening into Hungary when he « seised and impn- 
™ned by Drakul, Voyvode of Wallachia, who had owed him an 
ancient grudge; but after a rather lengthened imprisonment he was 

dismissed. . „ . 

In 1446, John of Hunyad, who had now been appointed Regent 

and Captain General of Hungary, overran Wallachia, captiu-ed 
Drakul and his son, caused both of them to be executed, and con¬ 
ferred the principality on Dan, Voyvode of Moldavia. The wish 
that lav nearest the Regent’s heart was to retrieve his reputation 
' ,-not the Turks, so sadly damaged hy the defeat at Varna; but 
tf civil war which broke out with the Emperor Frederick III., who 
refused to restore to the Hungarians either the person of young 
Ladishus or the crown of St. Stephen, delayed for a year or two 
“edition for that purpose. At length, early in 1448 a peace 
having been effected, by which the guardianship of Ladislaus, till 
he reached eighteen years of age, was assigned to the *“£*“*» 
John of Hunyad found himself at liberty to devote all h - 
tention to the Turkish war; and though dissua e 10111 
enterprise by Pope Nicholas V., he crossed the ^anuae a 

large army and pressed on with rapid marches till, on ie • 

] 4 48, he encamped within sight of the Ottoman army on the 
Amselfeld, or plain of Cossova—the spot where more than ia a 
century before the Turks bad gained tlieir first great victory 



■rod.] ALBANIA.—GEORGE CASTRIOT, OR SCAXDERBEG. 


V7 er the Hungarians. After sustaining the shock of battle three k 
<lays, Hunyad was defeated by the overwhelming force of the Turks, 
and compelled to save himself by an ignominious flight; but the 
mss on both sides had been enormous, and Amurath, instead of 

nnr.Qliirm* 4-^,1 _ 1 , » . , _ _ 




.-“ au cuumious^, ana Amurath, instead of 

pursuing the routed foe, returned to Adrianople to celebrate his 
victory. Hunyad was captured in his flight by the Despot of Servia 
and detained- a prisoner till the end of the year, when he was 
iberated at the intercession of the Hungarian diet assembled at 
oegedm. The hard conditions of his ransom, which comprised 
the restoration of all the places in Hungary that had ever belonged 
to Servia, the payment of 100,000 pieces of gold, and the delivery 
of h,s eldest son Ladislaus as a hostage, were, however, cancelled by 
the convement ommjotence of Rome, and he was released from 
Ins engagements by a tall of Nicholas V..' Nothin" further of 
impoitance happened between the TSiviro i tt ° 
the fall of 

will again claim our attention. P ° f J ° hn ° f Hun - vad 

That 0fAmU ? t ! 1Were nex t employed by a revolt in Albania. 

bv a nnmf 7 T 7 ^ f the be S mnin S of the fifteenth century 
J A . , Jei ° f ^pendent chieftains, among whom the families 

domSf 68 'Th d f aStd0t WGre distinguisbed b y tbe ex tent of their 
the fZt JS® p mer Were connected on the female side with 
over Sem Arianite8 To P ia Comnenus reigned 

Imbracian Gulf^ orTu'7^ ^ A ° US > ° r Voissa > to the 
of the northern di t • f r ° Z’ wbde John Castriotwas prince 

of Zenta except that tD th *^ me river to ^ neighbourhood 
Both these minces 1 t townsa on g the coast belonged to Venice. 
Kroia Tnlm P p ? J d beeu subdued hy Amurath II. in 1423- 
and he himself t a° t l S 1 CaP i tal 0CCU P ied b y a Turkish garrison’ 

After a time the fltl US f0Ur , S0DS Were carried into captivity. 18 
tained and Zdhlv ^ ^ , dlsmiss( * d > but the children were re- 
How one of these p C0Uvei * :Lt t° Islam, after the Turkish fashion. 

talents and courage Zfl S& ^ faW ° f the Sultan b y Ms 
the title of Scand^rbet or pI- raiSe A d , t0 ^ im \°? a with 
recovered his capital, and returned t 0 tZfM ’ a *V '° w he revolted, 
related by Gibbon . 18 The Venetians, finding ^eaTbttfitf^ Z* 

diversion he occasioned to the Turkish arms eonf f fitfrom the 

} mGI*l*0d OU him flip 

17 Ball, prid. Id. April. 1450, in Ray- assigned t>v the T 1 • 1 

naldns, Ann. Eccl. t. lx. p. 00 O. eddin— vi* h,! Tui ' klsl ‘ historian Sead- 

18 Gibbon (Decline and Fall , vol. viii. 0 r a.d. 1403 Jear 82 7 of the Hegira. 

P- 136, Smith’s edition), from inferences probable "s’ ~. enis .«» all respe'ets more 

drawn from the work of Marinus Bar- Reiches R ; " ln keisen, Gcsch. des osin. 

letius, places, though with hesitation, the >» iti’,: ’ ‘ Anm. 

captivity of Castriot in 1412. The date U ^ ra - 
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GERMANY. — PRETENSIONS OF THE EMPEROR. [Introd. 

■'■' '‘nght of citizenship, enrolled him among their nobles, and made 
him their commander-in-chief in Albania and Illyria. In 1449 
and 1450 Amurath conducted two immense hut unsuccessful ex¬ 


peditions against Kroia, which were nearly the last acts of his 
reign, for/in 1451 he expired at Adrianople. 

Ainurath was succeeded by his son Mahomet II., the conqueror 
of Constantinople (1451—1481). To relate the fall of that city, 
and to record the history of the imperial family in the Pelopon¬ 
nesus, would be only to repeat the pages of Gibbon; and we 
shall therefore now pass on to a brief survey of the state of the 
other European nations at this important epoch. 

The Emperor of Germany was then the chief temporal sovereign 
in Europe. 20 The Roman title of Imperator had been revived 
when, on Christmas Day a.d. 800, Pope Leo III. invested Charle¬ 
magne, in the Church of St. Peter’s, at Rome, with the Imperial 
crown and mantle, and saluted him as Emperor of the West. 
Hence the elective successors of Charlemagne, in Germany, still 
claimed to be the representatives of the Ca3sars, while the electors 
were considered to possess the rights' and privileges of the Roman 
Senate and people; a notion expressed in so many words at the 
election of Conrad IV., and repeated in the fifteenth century. 21 
When the electors proceeded to choose a Kmg of the Romans and 


future Emperor, they swore to elect “a temporal head of the 
Christian people; ’’for among the Germans, who regarded the position 
of the Emperor as analogous, in a temporal point of view, to that 
of the Pope in a spiritual one, the ideas of the Holy Roman 
Church and Holy Roman Empire were inseparable. The doctrine 
long prevailed in Germany that the other Sovereigns of Europe 
were but the vassals of the Emperor; nor were these Sovereigns 
themselves quite satisfied that the claim was invalid. When 
Sigismund visited England in 1416, several noblemen rode into 
the water before he landed and inquired whether he intended to 


exercise any manner of authority in the country; and on his reply¬ 
ing in the negative, he was received with imperial honours. 22 
Even a century later we find Cuthbert Tunstall gravely assuring 
Henry VIII. that he is no subject of the empire, but an inde¬ 
pendent monarch. 23 


20 The principal sources for the early 
history of Germany are, besides the great 
collections of Eecard, Freher, Struvius, 
Schardius, Mcnekc, Fez, Xollar, Pertz 
and others; Schmidt, Gcsch. dcr Dcut- 
seken ; Pfeffel, Hist. (HAllemagne. 

-i Petrus dc Audio, I)e limn. Imp. ap. 
Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. im Zcita.lt. dcr 
Reform. B. i. S. 54. 


22 See the authorities cited by Lingard, 
Hist, of England. vol-iu. p. 249, note G. 

a p ( ,i, j 2 , 1517 . Ellis Letters , 1st se¬ 
ries rol i p. 136. In 1599 it was disputed 
at the university of Saragossa whether 
the emperor was sovereign of the whole 
world. Gon. Davila, lib. ii.; ap. Watson, 
Philip III. vol. i. p. 53. 





ithod.] SOVEREIGN HOUSES.—IIOHEXZOLLERN. 


w-:- . -jpng °f the Romans after his election was crowned by the 
Archbishop of Cologne, the arch-chancellor of Italy; but the Pope 
alone could bestow upon him the imperial crown and the title of 
mpei or. Besides Italy, the German Emperor claimed dominion 
over a erdat nart of th» t? . The Elector of Treves 
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o\ei a gidat part of the south of France, me iMector ot Treves 
continued to bear the title of Arch-chancellor of the Kingdom of 
rles. In 1401 the Emperor Rupert had destined his son to be 
vicar of that kingdom; and in 1444, the Emperor Frederick III. 
summoned the dauphin to his assistance as a vicar of the Holy 
mpire To the idea of succession to the Roman Empire must 

of thc Eoma “ code 

AH the leading princely houses of Germany that have retained 

iu theT tl t ie present time ’ liad already established themselves 
1 11 °T my ■ The aohenzollerns, the ancestors of th“ 
jent loyal family of Prussia, were settled in the mark of Bran- 

^ Sigismund had £Kl 
rendeed^ at hi elect ‘ Bu ^ af '° f Nurefliterg, for services 

April 1417^ Fred r ’ ^ ^ for ^ 

confirmedVtlm ncf’ wh ° f Was also made Grand Chamberlain, was 
north-east of 3™!]^^?°^°'* ° f Bra ^burg. To the 
Teutonic Order who hod^’ lussia was held by the Knights of the 

tants before the middle of TT^, fr ° m the idolatr °us mhabi- 
master of this- or Tr i ^ ^ thlrteenth century. The Grand- 
Frederick II. t„ v r la , ^ eeu made a Prince of the Empire by 
tyranny of the KnhrfiT 01 - 1454 ’ the Prussians, disgusted with the 
Of their citi^ 4,1 o “ f °5“ d «*“> *-°l™ a league 

1436 with the apnr„bltmn„?Tn " ° f “ ane ” bu, '8. formed in 

the protection of Kin. ">P lac ?^“niselves under 

consented to be incorporated with that kingdom on P i - ’ and 
retaining their own laws and form of goverume t Condltlon of 
war of ten years ensued, in which 350,000 m . . . A l)loody 

perished, and which ended unfortunately f or 'm' Sa * dto ^ ave 
It was concluded by the peace of Thorn n xT 4eutonic Order, 
which the Knights ceded great part of their \° ^ . 19tl1 1466, by 
sontod to hold the rest under the sovereignty SpZi ^ 
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HOUSE OF WETT1N. — HOUSE OF WITTELSBACH. [Introd. 


To the south-west of Brandenburg, the house of Wettin ruled in 
Saxony, one of the most extensive and flourishing principalities of 
Germany. In 1455 the two young princes, Ernest and Albert, 
sons of the Elector Frederick II., were carried off from the castle 
of Altenburg by the robber-knight Kunz, or Conrad, von Kauffun- 
gen and his companion William of Schonfels; but Kunz was 
arrested on the frontier of Bohemia by a collier, and Schonfels, on 
learning his imprisonment, voluntarily returned. These two princes 
became celebrated as the founders of two distinguished houses. 
From Ernest, the eldest, is derived the Ernestine line of Saxony, 


from which spring the branches of Saxe-Weimar, Gotha, Coburg, 
Meiningen, and Altenburg. This line possessed the Saxon elec¬ 
torate till 1548, when it wiis usurped by the Albertine line, as 
there will be occasion to relate in the sequel. To the latter line 
belong the present royal family of Saxony. At first the brothers 
Ernest and Albert ruled jointly at Dresden, but in 1484 they 
divided their dominions by a treaty concluded at Leipsic. Ernest 
received the electoral province of Wittenberg: the rest of Saxony 
was divided into two portions, of which one, consisting of the 
Margravate of Meissen, or Misnia, was retained by Albert; the 
other, composed of the Landgravate of Thuringia, fell to the Ernes¬ 
tine branch. Still further west lay the dominions of the Land¬ 
grave of Hesse. This Sovereign, and the Houses of Saxony and 
Brandenburg, concluded an agreement of confraternity and reci¬ 
procal succession at Nuremberg in 1458, which was renewed and 
confirmed in 1587, and again in 1614. 

The two great duchies of Franconia and Suabia had become 
extinct in the 13th century, and the only other princely House 
which it will be here necessary to mention is the Bavarian one of 
Wittelsbach, as we shall reserve an account of that of Austria till we 
come to speak of the House of Habsburg. Bavaria was erected into 
a duchy by Charlemagne at Altenburg, in favour of Otho of 
Wittelsbach. Bavaria, at the time with which we are concerned, 
was divided iuto Upper and Lower. Upper Bavaria, again, was 
partitioned into three dukedoms, those of Baiern-Ingolstadt, 


Baiern-Landshut, and Baiern-Miinchen (Munich) ; and the Lower 
formed a separate dukedom, which in the early part of the fifteenth 
century was occupied by John of Straubingen. John, who had 
formerly been bishop of Liege, dying without issue in 1425, the 
Emperor Sigismund bestowed Lower Bavaria on his son-in-law 
Albert, both in right of his mother Joanna, sister ot the late duke, 
and as a vacant fief escheated to the -empire. But this arrange¬ 
ment being opposed by the Houses of Upper Bavaria, the collateral 



TUB SEVEN ELECTORS. *SL 

as well as by the German States, Albert sold bis claims, and 
-*ower Bavaria was equally divided among tbe three collateral 
dukes. Subsequently all these branches became gradually extinct 
except that of Munich; and Albert V., the representative of that 
line, united all Bavaria under his dominion, after the deatli of 
George the Rich of Baiern-Landshut in 1503. To the same family 
of Wittelsbach belonged the Counts Palatine of the Rhine. In the 
neighbourhood of these princes, a number of small possessions had 
been gradually united into the county of Wiirtemberg, which in 
1495 was erected into a duchy in favour of Eberhard the Elder, 
called also the Bearded and the Pious. Of the other temporal 
princes of Germany it is not here necessary to speak. That country 
also abounded with spiritual principalities as those on the Rhine, 
Munster, Bremen, &c.; which in the fifteenth century began very 
geneially to be filled with the younger sons of princely families, a 
practice encouraged by the court of Rome. 

Of the German Princes those who had a vote in the election of 
the Emperor are the most' important. Originally the elective 
privilege was enjoyed by the States; but from the time of the 
Franconian Emperors, the dukes who held the great offices of the 
Crown, together with the three archbishops of Mentz, Cologne, 
and Ireves, had enjoyed a privilege called the jus prcetaxandi; 
that is, of agreeing on the choice of an Emperor before his 
name was submitted to the approval of the States. Their choice 
might be rejected by the diet, but in those disturbed times at- 
enc ance on that assembly was both a difficult and dangerous task, 
i0ra the members were glad to be dispensed; and thus in 
pi ocess ot time only the great officers appeared, who by degrees 
en ney appropriated the right of election. These- officers were: 
a" l . lc hbishop °f Mentz, Arch-chancellor of Germany; 2. the 
i *1 18 10 P Cologne, Arch-chancellor of Italy; 3. the Arcli- 

. op o i eves. Arch-chancellor of the kingdom of Arles; 4. the 
p ° iem * a ’ Grand Cup-bearer; 5. the Duke of Bavaria, 
anc it, omit lalatine as Grand Steward, first conjointly and 
afterwards alternately; 6, tho Buke of Saxony, Grand 

7. the MtUgiave ot Brandenburg, Grand Chamberlain. 

It will be perceived that these princes enjoyed the elective 
privilege not merely from their power and the extent of their 
dominions, iu which most of them were equalled by the Dukes of 
Brunswick, Meissen and Austria, and by the Landgrave of Hesse, 
but also from their holding some office in the imperial household. 
Ihey formed what was called the Electoral College; and their 
pnvrleges were confirmed, first by the Diet of Frankfort and 



GOLDEN BULL. — BARONS AND KNIGHTS. [Iktbod. 

™.4oral Union at Eliense in 1338, and more particularly by the 
Diet of Nuremberg in 1355 and that of Metz in tbe following year, 
which ratified them by the famous Golden Bull, so called fiom 
the golden seal affixed to it. The principal provisions of this bull, 
which became one of the fundamental laws of the empire, and 
which is conceived in the most despotic terms, are, that the numbei 
of electors be seven, in conformity with the seven golden candle¬ 
sticks of the Apocalypse; that each elector hold some grand office; 
and that during vacancies of the Crown, or in the absence of the 
Emperor, the Duke of Saxony and the Count Palatine shall exercise 
sovereign power as vicars of the empire: the vicariate of the latter 
embracing Franconia, Suabia, Bavaria, and the Rhenish districts; 
that of the former, all the provinces governed by the Saxon law. 
By this bull the claim of Bavaria to the electoral suffrage was 
entirely excluded. 

The want of union produced by the sovereign power of so many 
independent Princes was increased by a numerous nobility who 
acknowledged no superior. Next to the Princes were the Freiherrn, 
or barons, who like them received their fiefs with a banner, and 
equally possessed the right of administering justice. Among these 
were families who traced their descent beyond the establishment 
of feudalism, and boasted that they held their possessions only 
under God and the sun. 24 The German Knight presents the image 
of feudalism more vividly than it can he found in any othei 
country. In the northern parts of Germany, indeed, they had, at 
the period of which we treat, been brought under subjection to the 
civil power; the Emperor Rodolph destroyed many of their castles 
in Thuringia in 1289; but in Franconia, in Suabia, and along the 
banks of the Rhine, they continued even in the sixteenth century 
to dwell in haughty solitude in their castles, defended by deep 
ditches and with walls twenty feet thick, whose ruins still lend a 
romantic interest to those districts. Romance, however, has 
invested them with a charm which the sober breath of history 
dispels. Instead of being Kniglits-errant, ever ready to succour 
the distressed, the owners of these castles were nothing but law¬ 
less robbers, prepared for every deed of violence; armed with 
morion, breast-plate, and cross-bow, they lurked in the forests or 
scoured the highways, either in search of their private enemies 
or on the look-out for plunder. The Knights formed a subordi- 
nate but tumultuary power in the state: with the connivance 
of the Princes, they occasionally interfered in political questions ; 
and down to the period of the Reformation we shall have to relate 
24 Ranke, Deutsche Gcscli. B. i. S. 06. 
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deeds of Franz von Sickingen, Gotz von Berlichingen, and 


►tkers. 


Besides these acts of violence and robbery, the Nobles and Knights 
were often at variance among themselves, and carried on their 
e u ^ Gn } or private wars. Many ineffectual attempts were made to 
C ^ ^is Practice and to establish a permanent Landfriede , or 
P u ic peace, or, at all events, to bring these wars within some 
pounds and regulations, as appears from an ordinance of Frederick 
• in 1442; and we shall have occasion to advert, in the course 
o this history, to further endeavours of the like kind. So also 
^ ^^ *° P un ^ s ^ criminal offences by the imperial courts, or to 
ec v t em by the introduction of a general police, were for the 
mos par utter y fruitless. In this disorganised state of society 
V ^ ose secret and self-constituted tribunals 
Spain 5 are m 1 Amenca or the &mtn Eermandad of 

~ ii ^ zi 

IMS com-t IS said to have originated from the severe laws' of 
Charlemagne with respect to religion, which were confirmed by the 

exSe 01 them ^ ?? ^ The j lld S es a P^ d to 

been m„t™i extended theu ' application to cases which had not 
JZi“' T he'S’ «>* authority over the 

to the oeonh, ^r,° f h r“l‘ t “ i0UStlibu “ a1 ’ were unknown 

e, l her >* or through their 

at their decrees the ^ den actl .^ s; and a11 r ‘™ks of men trembled 
and which were so « S*i ternble as they admitted of no appeal, 
about them the swn'l ^ ^ ex ? ute( ^ tbat ^ ie sheriffs‘often carried 

their own sentences Th V ^ which they executed 

the Imperial Trih, i . Vehm ~9^d existed till the reform of 
of the fifteenth cenTury ^ ^ Em P eror Maximiiian, near the end 
In the midst of all tine j; , 

meat of hope end 7 o-archy appeared one ele- 

those belonging to the^Hnuse ,, to man n ios, anti especially 
.. ° * . ... ^nseatic League, had attained +rv A 

prosperity and cmhsation. Art, commerce, and rnluL? 

flourished; and Germany supplied the north and PhoTTv 

even to the interior of Russia, with its iinnovt« ^ f Euro P e ’ 

Behind their walls the citizens were secure, and i • products * 

by means of artillery, now coming into mmp,. T GU m tbe b(dd ’ 

than a match for the Knights and their follow >v 'T’ We , re more 

10 '\exs, who either pos- 

84 See Wigand, Fckm-Gcrkht Westphakns. 
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GERMAN CITIES.—BURGESSES OF THE PALE. [Introd. 


wje a no cannon, or had no men capable of serving it. The cities 
also strengthened themselves, either by alliances with one another, 
or with various princes and nobles. On the coast oi the Baltic 
was the centre of the Hansa, which overshadowed the power of 
the vScandinavian Kings, much more, therefore, that of the neigh¬ 
bouring German princes. In other parts of Germany, and especially 
in Franconia, Suabia, on the Upper Danube and on the Rhine, had 
arisen a number of free imperial cities, which, not being incluc ec 
in the dominions of any of the princes, depended immediately 
upon the Empire. In Suabia and Franconia these cities arose after 
the extinction of the Ilohenstauffen dynasty in the thirteenth 
century; which period also witnessed the rise of what has been 
called the immediate nobility, or nobles subject to no superior 
lord but the Emperor. The liberties and privileges of the imperial 
cities were fostered by the Emperors, in order that they might 
afford some counterpoise to the power of the prelates and nobles. 
Nuremberg was especially noted for the resistance which it offere 
to the growing power of Brandenburg, as well as for its successful 

attacks 0 upon the nobility. Its antique towers were the terror of 

the nobles, its magistrates the especial objects of tlieir hatred. 

The Nuremberg troopers were wont to issue forth in great num¬ 
bers, and often made a lucky capture. Woe to the unfortunate 
knmht or noble who fell into their hands! Neither the interces¬ 
sion of his relatives nor of the neighbouring princes could save Ins 
neck from the axe of the headsman. In short, the cities weie t le 
natural enemies of the princes, prelates, and nobles, with w 10 m 
they waged continual war. Outside their walls, but within t le 
palisades which marked the boundaries of their territory, they 
afforded an asylum to the discontented and fugitive peasantry of 
the feudal lords; who, from being thus domiciled, were called 
Pfahlburger, or burgesses oi the pale. 

Such a state of society as we have here described was necessarily 
incompatible with any strong political organisation; in fact, almost 
the only institution which formed a bond of union among the various 
German States, and gave the empire any consistency, was the Diet. 
Previously to the fourteenth century, the imperial authority naa 
been something more than a shadow, and had pei orme ia 
office. But this authority had been damaged by the quaiie s o 
the Houses of Bavaria, Luxemburg, and Austria for * ie lone ’ 
and as the power of the Emperor declined, that o ie ne s ’ as 
well as of the princes and electors, increased. The authonty ol the 
diets lasted down to the time of the Thirty Years War; after 
which period the various principalities assumed more distinct and 
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DIETS. — HOUSE OE I1ABSBURG. 


! parate foms; and the general affairs of Germany, as an impe¬ 
rial whole, are almost swallowed up by the particular interests of 
its several leading states. The diets possessed the legislative, and 
even in some degree the executive power; and they enjoyed the 
all-important privileges of imposing taxes, and deciding on peace 
and war. The Emperor, the electoral, and other princes and nobles, 
appealed in the diets in person; and in the early part of the four¬ 
teenth century some of the chief cities of the empire obtained the 
right of sending deputies. These, however, proved a troublesome 
e enien ^ I ' 1 fhe assemblies. The interests of the municipal towns 
weie distinct from, and sometimes opposed to, those of the other 
estates; their deputies often dissented from the decrees of the 
diet ; and during the Hussite war in 1431, we find the cities levy- 
ing hem own separate tony * Thus by the power of the princes, 
on he one hand, and that of the diets on the other, the authority 

1 ‘ , « mPe , r ° rS '” S m ’ UCed a ' m0St '° “ millit y- Many of them 
spent then- lives m a state of degrading poverty, and hid their 

isf 01 tunes by absenting themselves from their dominions. 

t the time, however, when this history opens, a family was in 

possession oi the imperial crown, which succeeded in rendering it 

101 editary, and by the wonderful increase of their power excited 

during a long period the jealousy and alarm of the rest of Europe. 

1C ^ 0U ® e . 0 ^ Habsburg, or Austria, whose importance in 

o/Vr • \ uro P ean bistory renders it proper to give a brief account 
oi its origin and progress. 

EicWrrrTr andanarcb y wll ich ensued after the death of 
than a noininW ° imva ’ in 1271 > who, however, was no more 
pretensions Em P eror of Germany, the Electors, rejecting the 

^ ° f Ca8ti,e > a » d Gttocar, King of Bo- 

Elector of Mentz on r TT'f n™’ at the iustance of Werner > 
Rodolnh had <li r unlol P l1 ^ Count oi Habsburg, in Switzerland. 

m valiant k " igM:md captain 

of Nuremberg, eras mainly instrumental in effecting S, e 
Of Ins uncle Rodolph; while the slenderness of the latter's 1 
sums, and the circumstance of his having three \v, p 0 SS ff' 
daugliters, also contributed to the same end, by disarm; ari ' 1 1 a ‘ seable 
of the Electors, and offering them the prospect of f ^ U! / ears 
tageous marriages. After his acces sici, Eodolph SggXZ 
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HOUSE OF AUSTRIA. 


[Introd. 


O)ttocar the provinces of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, and 
Windischmark, and in 1282, bestowed them jointly on his two 
sons, Albert and Kodolph, with the exception of Carinthia, which 
he gave to Meinhardt, of the Tyrol, in reward for his services. 
Thus was founded the House of Austria. Albert alone survived 
his father, and, in conjunction with his nephew John, inherited all 
Kodolph the Great’s possessions at his death in 1291. Eodolph 
had in vain endeavoured to procure the imperial crown for his son; 
who was, however, elected on the'deposition of Adolphus in 1298, 
and assumed the title of Albert I. He was assassinated in 1308 
by his nephew John, from whom he had withheld some of the 
Habsburg possessions. Albert’s son Frederick was elected, in 1314, 
as an anti-Emperor to Louis., of Bavaria, but was overthrown at the 
battle of Miihldorf in 1322; and from this period till the election 
of Albert II. in 1438, the House of Habsburg remained excluded 
from the imperial throne, and were chiefly occupied with the affairs 
of their Austrian dominions. 

At the beginning of the fifteenth century we find these posses¬ 
sions, which were now considerably enlarged, shared by three 
members of the family, of whom one, called from lils poverty, 
Frederick with the Empty Pocket, held the Tyrol and the an¬ 
cient territories of the House in Switzerland and Suabia. Frederick 
having, in 1415, assisted the escape of Pope John XXIII. from 
Constance, was excommunicated by the Council then sitting in that 
town, and was also placed under the imperial ban by the Emperor 
Sigismund. Frederick’s possessions were now at the mercy of those 
who could seize them, and in a few days 400 towns declared against 
him. In this general revolt, the Swiss, with the exception of 
the miners of Uri, were especially active: they seized the ter¬ 
ritories so liberally bestowed upon them by the Council; and it was 
now that Habsburg, the cradle and hereditary castle of the family, 
was laid in ruins, as it has continued ever since. 


From the time of Albert II., who, as we have seen, was also King 
of Bohemia and Hungary, the imperial crown was transmitted in 
the House of Austria almost as if it had been an hereditary pos¬ 
session ; and in the course of this history we shall see the descen¬ 
dants of Kodolph attaining to a power and preeminence which 
threatened to overshadow the liberties of Europe. After the death 
of Albert in 1439, the Germans elected for their King, I rederick III., 
the eldei son of Ernest surnamed the Iron, who was brother to Fre¬ 
derick with the Empty Pocket, and who possessed fetyria, Carinthia, 
Istria, and other provinces. Frederick III. ruled Germany, if such 
an expression can be applied to his weak and miserable reign, till 



FREDERICK III. — SWITZERLAND. 



493, and he consequently occupied the imperial throne at the 
line when this history commences. Frederick was crowned King 
°f the Romans at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1442, and in 1451 he repaired 
to Rome to receive the imperial crown from the hands of the Pope. 

icholas V., who then filled the papal chair, received him with 
gieat magnificence; but it was observed that the Emperor, till after 
is coronation, yielded precedence to the Cardinals. According to 
e order of this ceremony, it was necessary that Frederick 

s ould first receive the iron crown of Lombardy, which it was the 
pnvilege of the Archbishop of Milan to bestow; but Frederick 
laving for some reason declined to enter that city, the Pope with 
is own hands crowned him King of Lombardy, though with a reser- 

^ le arc libishop. On the same day (March 
15th) Nicholas married Frederick to Eleanor, daughter of the King 

hothtcf ’ 7ri° m6t 1 him at Siena ’ and ‘We days afterwards 

t T im r:i crown - This c ° ronati °» £ n^e 

Srvtes of ? ! me ’ aUd thG kst but one in which the 

services of the Pope were ever required.” After the ceremony, 

tec eiick set off for Naples, with his consort, to visit King Alphonso 
uncle of his empress. ’ 

Frederick having been appointed guardian of Sigismund of the 
yroi, minor son of Frederick with the Empty Pocket, and also 
w i n aatLadislau ? rosthumus, son of Albert II., thus adminis- 
erected nf 6 ° f the Austrian famU y. Austria was 

January fitl^T« arCh ri dUC -i by letterS patent of Frederick III., 
raise tax!s l ’-T i 1 P I m 6ge to the archdukes to create nohles, 
f ^ R ° d0lph ’ Wh0 died iu ^5, had indeed 

the Emperor 1 6 ^ Arcllduke ’ but had not been confirmed by 

Empire . Switzer ] and » originally part of the German 

1308 28 \vhpn Tvr^i counec tod with that of the House of Austria. In 

House ’TSlESX**?*?*- a " d F “" St ^ f, '° m t,,e 

into various small ’ diltrieT. ’ 7 ? if *’ <livided 

. uistiicts, or states, with different forms of 

y V61 ’ p° n , g t iese states were four imperial cities—namely 

Zurich, Bern, Basle, and Sclaffhausen; while the cautom 
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27 Charles V. was crowned by the Popo 
at Bologna. 

28 The cantons of Schwytz, Uri, and 
Pnterwalden had confederated themselves 
before this time, as there is a document 
?xtant relating to the confederacy dated 
ll p d. ll £ us k 1291 , the year in which Rodolph 
n dabsburgdied (Pianta, Hist, of Helvetic 
WJederactf; vol. i. p. 222). But 1308 is 


the date of the final revolt , 

the cruelties of Albert's baiKffr? 10 ? 64 \ y 
builder of the fortres- Gesler > the 


Altorf. 


18 of Zwing Uri, near 

G^chfi S! a v S > k - Joh - vou MiiUer, 

and the work/of* y ^' l< ^ >>0 ^ e " sr,ia / i ’ 
Gesch f‘>) u /• 0 7 Zscliokke ( Schwcit ~\ 
m:, y be eon- 

bo history of Switzerland. 



THE FOEEST CANTONS.—TOE EIGHT CANTONS. [Intro 


^_weitz, Uri, and Unterwalden, although already enjoying a 

democratic form of government, were nevertheless also subject 
to the Empire. There were besides a number of small sovereignties, 
among the most important of which were those of the House of 
Habsburg and of the Counts of Savoy, besides ecclesiastical domains 
and baronial fiefs. The insurrection of 1*108 was caused by the 
attempt of Albert I. to reduce the free districts of Helvetia, to 
subjection. He marched an army against the patriots; but during 
the expedition he was assassinated by his nephew John, as already 
mentioned. Some years afterwards, Albert’s son Kodolph again 
attempted to reduce the three refractory cantons, but was com¬ 
pletely defeated by a much smaller force of the Swiss at the battle 
of Morgarten, November 16th 1315. After this event, the three 
cantons entered into a perpetual union (1318), which was gradually 


<SL 


joined by the rest. 

Under Albert and Otho, the two surviving sons of the Emperor 
Albert I., the House of Habsburg considerably extended their 
paternal dominions in Switzerland. They obtained possession of 
SchafFhausen, Rheiufelden, and Brisach, as well as the town and 
county of Rapperschwyl in fief; they were masteis of fhurg.xu aud 
nearly the whole of Aargau; they were lords paramount in Zug 
and Lucerne, in the district to the south of the Lake of Zurich, 
and of the town and canton of Glarus; aud their tenitoiies thus 
almost surrounded the confederated cantons. By the death of 
Otho and his two sons all these possessions fell to Albert in 1344. 
But the example of the three confederate cantons had awakened the 
spirit of liberty in the neighbouring districts ; Lucerne was the first 
to join them 29 , after which the union was called the four Waldstciclte, 
or Forest Cantons. Zurich was next admitted into the Helvetic 
Confederacy (1351), which before the end of the following year 
was strengthened by the accession of Glarus, Zug, and Bern. In 
1385 fresh dissensions arose between the Swiss and Leopold, then 
head of the House of Habsburg, who endeavoured to reduce Lucerne 
to obedience, but was completely defeated at the fatal battle of 
Sempach (1386), in which he himself fell, with 2000 of his men, 
nearly a third of whom were nobles or knights. A desultory 
warfare was, however, still kept up; and in 1388 the Austrians were 
again defeated at the battle of Naefels. The Dukes of Austria now 
concluded a seven years’ truce with the Swiss, which in 1394 was 
prolonged for twenty years; and from this period we may date the 
establishment of the eight ancient cantons, which enjoyed some 
prerogatives not shared by the five admitted after the wars with 


20 In 1332, according to Planta, vol. i. p. 297. 



EXPEDITION OF CHARLES VII. AGAINST BASLE. 31 \ 


indy. This confederacy was at first called Les Ligues de la 
-2 Allemagne, or The Leagues of Upper .Germany. The 
names of “ Swiss ” and “ Switzerland ” did not come into use till 
after the expedition of Charles VII. of France in 1444, undertaken 
at the request of the Emperor Frederick III., who wished to defend 
the town of Zurich, which had claimed his protection, against the 
attacks of the cither cantons. The French King was not unwill- 
1U S to employ in such an enterprise the lawless bands which 
swarmed in France after the conclusion of the truce with England. 
Ihe 1 < rench arms were directed against Basle, which, however, made 
an heroic defence: the Swiss died at their posts almost to a man; 
and though the siege of Zurich was raised, the French did not ven¬ 
ture to pursue the retreating enemy into their mountains. It was 
during this expedition that the French began openly to talk of 
reclaiming their rights to all the territory on the left bank of the 
Rhine as their natural boundary™; and though it was under¬ 
taken at the request of the Emperor, Charles"VII. nevertheless 
summoned the imperial cities between the Meuse and the Vosges 
mountains to recognise him as their lord, alleging that they had 
formerly belonged to France. Verdun and a few other places 
complied; but as the Germans menaced him with a war, Charles 
vas foi the present obliged to relinquish these pretensions. Zurich 
renounced the connection which it had resumed with the House of 

Austria, and rejoined the Swiss Confederacy by the treaty of Einsie- 
deln in 1450. 

In the course of the fifteenth century the Swiss began to adopt 

e singular trade of hiring themselves out to fight the battles 
of foimgnem. Switzerland became a sort of nursery for soldiers, 
sitionqV f lbera f. lons of tlieu ' diets chiefly turned upon the propo- 
iust -it! 0-1 108 t roo P s made to them by foreign princes; 

exnnrf-in J^ ° G1 - cour dries, might be debated the propriety of 

bwk nrnvprWf^ 1 /’ ° r otber P r °duct. But these mercenary 
bands proved often fatal to their employers. If the price for which 

ej so c leir j ood was not forthcoming at the stipulated time 

they would often abandon their leader at the most critical juncture 

and thus occasion the loss of a campaign; instances of which will 

occur in the course of the following history. The necnliov . i 

the Swiss infantry was a long lance, which they l ras ‘ r1 Mm ,° 

middle; and the firm hold thus obtained is said ta 1 \ m the 

chief secret of their victories* Tire French W 

UCQ horsemen, when 
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‘Rumor est (Delpliinum) petiisse a ' Tillior, Getrh ^ . 

vrlJomBasiliensein tanquum regnitranche B. ii. g; gjo- an \r,i/t Frcistaatcs Ben 

restitui.’-*—iEneas Sylvius, Eyist. 87. t. vii. p. 285." ^ " K K c c ^ ranc 
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larching to the relief of Zurich, had felt to their cost the for¬ 
midable strength of the Swiss phalanx. 

Closely connected with the German Empire were the Kingdoms 
of Bohemia and Hungary, and more remotely that of Poland. 32 
Albert, afterwards the Emperor Albert II., was the first prince of 
the House of Habsburg that enjoyed the crowns of Hungary and 
Bohemia, which he owed to his father-in-law, the Emperor 
Sigismund, whose only daughter, Elizabeth, he had married. 
Elizabeth was the child of Barbara von Cilly, Sigismund’s second 
wife, whose notorious vices had procured for her the. odious 
epithets of the “ Bad ” and the “ German Messalina.” Barbara 
had determined to supplant her daughter, to claim the two crowns 
as her dowry, and to give them, with her hand, to Wladislaus, the 
young King of Poland, who, though forty years her junior, she 
had marked out for her future husband. 33 With this view she 
was courting the Hussite party in Bohemia: but Sigismund, a 
little before his death, caused her to be arrested : and, assembling 
the Hungarian and Bohemian nobles at Znaym, in Moravia, 
persuaded them, almost with his dying breath, to elect Albert as 
his successor. Sigismund expired the next day (Dec. 9th 1437). 

Albert was soon after recognised as king by the Hungarian diet, 
and immediately released his mother-in-law Barbara, upon her 
agreeing to restore some fortresses which she held in Hungary. 
He did not so easily obtain possession of the Bohemian crown. 
That country was divided into two great religious and political 
parties — the Roman Catholics and the Hussites, or followers of the 
Bohemian reformer John Huss, who were also called “ Calixtines,” 31 
because they demanded the cup in the sacrament of the Eucharist. 
The more violent and fanatical sects of the Hussites, as the 
Taborites, Orphans, &c., had been almost annihilated at the battle 
of Lipan in 1434, in which their two leaders, Prokop surnamed 
Holy, the bald, or shorn, and subsequently also called Prokop 
Weliky, or the Great, as well as his namesake and coadjutor 
Prokop the Little, were slain; and in June 1436 a peace was 
concluded at Iglau between King Sigismund and the Hussites. 
This peace was founded on what were called the Comjpadata 


“ For the history of Bohemia, sec 
Palaeky, ^ Gcsch. von Bohmen: for Hun- 
gary, besides the collections of Schwandt- 
ner and Katona lw Anmlcs mtcnm 

Hunnorum, #c.; Bonflnii, HUtoria Pan- 
named, Engel dcs unqarischen 

Reiches, MaiJath, Creech. dor MdqydTen 
for Poland, Dlugossii, Histories Monica \ 
Jckell, Polcns Staatsveran dcrungen . 


33 Engol, Gcsch. dcs ungarischcn Reiches, 
B. ii. S. 362. 

34 From calLr, a cup. For the same 
reason, they were also called Ltraguists , 
as receiving the Eucharist in both forms. 
The Calixtines were that moderate section 
of the Hussites whose tenets had been 
at one time adopted by the University 
of Prague. 
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1420 by the celebrated patriot leader Ziska, who still continues 
to be regarded as the national hero of Bohemia. 35 These Articles, 
which, however, were somewhat modified in the Compactata, were, 

1- That the Lord’s Supper should he administered in both kinds; 

2- That the crimes of the clergy should, like those of laymen, 
e punished by the secular arm ; 3. That any Christian whatsoever 

should be authorised to preach the word of God; 4. That the 
spiritual office shoidd not be combined with any temporal com- 
mand. But although the peace of Iglau secured considerable 
re igious privileges to the Hussites, a strong antipathy still pre- 

J c w ed , b f^ ee , n that secfc and tlle Roman Catholics, of which the 
k icked Barbara now availed herself. Albert was elected Kin<r 
of Bohemia by the Roman Catholic party in May 1438 • but the 
We, .ucW by Barbara, in a great Lanbl/which key Md 

h J;? ftn',- r th ? r K “S tl,e Prince ciimir, 

tliei of Wladiskns, King of Poland; a subject to which we 

have already alluded in the account of the Turks. 30 A civil war 
ensued, in which Albert’s party at first gained the advantage, and 
shut up the Hussites in Tabor: but George Podiebrad coinpelled 
oit to raise the siege; and this was the first feat of arms of 
a man destined to play a distinguished part in history. 

ie short reign of Albert in Hungary was disastrous both to 

aa!v!rV°, ^ C ° Untry - Previously to his fatal expedition 
against the Turks in 1439, to which we have already alluded, the 

thronfr bef ° re 11 WOuld a S ree ^ settle the succession to the 
uniiv VT 6 ! ”^ t0 aCC6pt a coustitut >on which destroyed all 
Alberti. 3 ?* . S1( n ^ 1 government. By the famous Decretum 
while hi '"'V* le( UCed tiimself to be the mere shadow of a king; 

perpet uL7Tt? tHs ^-gy, and the nobles, he 

t/vuma i ll ' e evl S tbe feudal system. The deputies of 
,o.. summoned by Sigismund to the Hungarian diet in 

o . ey weie not, however, regularly called; none appeared in 
the present assembly, and the cities consequently obtained no nri- 
vileges by the decree. The most absurd and pernicious regulations 

35 The popular tale of Ziska having 
directed his skin to be made into a drum, 
though retailed by some grave historians, 
is a fable. The principal articles of the 
peace of Iglau will be found in Palaeky, 

Gcach. von Bohmen , B. iii. S. 224 f ; 
whose work, founded on many unpublished 
documents, is the best history of Bohemia. 

30 Above, p. 15. 
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'ere now adopted respecting the military system of the kingdom, 
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and such as rendered it almost impossible effectually to resist the 
Turks. By the twenty-second article in particular, it was ordained 
that the arriere ban, the main force of the kingdom, should not 
he called out till the soldiers of the King and Prelates — for the 
Barons seemed to have shirked the obligation of finding troops — 
could no longer resist the enemy; the consequence of which was • 
that a sufficient body of troops could never be assembled in time 
to be of any service. 

On the death of Albert, Wladislaus III., King of Poland, was, 
as already said, elected to the throne of Hungary. Poland had 
first begun to emerge into importance in the reign of Wladislaus 
Loktek 38 in the early part of the fourteenth century. Its 
boundaries were enlarged by his son and successor, Casimir III., 
surnamed the Great, who having ceded Silesia to the Kings of 
Bohemia, compensated himself by adding Bed Bussia, Podolia, 
Volhynia, and other provinces to his dominions. Casimir, having no 
children, resolved to leave his crown to his nephew Louis, son of his 
sister and of Charles Bobert, King of Hungary, although some of the 
ancient Piast dynasty of Poland still existed in Masbvia and Silesia; 
and with this view he summoned a national assembly at Cracow, 
which approved the choice he had made. This proceeding, how¬ 
ever, enabled the Polish nobles to interfere in the succession of the 
crown, and to render it elective, like that of Hungary and Bohe¬ 
mia ; so that the Polish constitution became a sort of aristocratic 
republic. The nobles also compelled Louis to sign an act exempt¬ 
ing them from all taxes and impositions whatsoever. 39 With 
Casimir terminated the Piast dynasty (1370), which had occupied 
the throne of Poland several centuries. The feudal system was 
entirely unknown in that country. I here was no such relation 
as lord and liegeman; the nobles were all equally independent, 
and all below them were serfs, or slaves. 

On the death of Louis, in 1382, his daughter Hedwig was 
elected Queen, whose marriage with Jagellon, Grand-duke of 
Lithuania, after he had previously been converted to Christianity, 
established the House of Jagellon on the Polish throne. Jagellon, 
who received at his baptism the name of Wladislaus, reigned till 
the year 1434; and it was he who, in order to obtain a subsidy 
from the nobles, first established a Polish diet.' 10 Wladislaus, 

39 We have retained the initial con- in 1320. Dlugoas, Hist. Polon. lib. ix. 
sonant in the names of the Polish kings tom. i. p. 971- 
for the sake of distinguishing them from w I)lugoss, ibid. p. 1102. 

the Hungarian kings of the same name. « Ibid. lib. x. p. 180. 

■Wladislaus Loktek was crowned at Cracow 
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;envards also King elect of Hungary, was his son and sue 
cessor. 

Albert, besides two daughters, had left his wife Elizabeth 
pregnant; and the Hungarians, dreading a long minority in case 
she should give birth to a son, compelled her to offer her hand to 
Wladislaus, agreeing that the crown' should descend to their 
issue; but at the same time engaging that if Elizabeth’s child 
should prove a male, they would endeavour to procure for him 
the kingdom of Bohemia and the duchy of Austria; and that 
he should moreover succeed to the Hungarian throne in case 
\Madislaus had no issue by Elizabeth. This arrangement was 
highly disapproved of by Frederick, Archduke of Austria, whom 
Albert, on his death-bed, had appointed one of the numerous 
guardians of his unborn child. Scarcely had the Hungarian 
ambassador set off for the Court of Wladislaus with these proposals, 
when Elizabeth brought forth a son, who, from the circumstances 
of his birth, was christened Ladislaus Posthumus. Elizabeth now 
repented of the arrangement that had been made; and the news 
having arrived that the Archduke Frederick had been elected 
unperor of Germany, she was induced to withdraw her consent 
to marry the King of Poland. 41 Messengers were despatched 
to recall the Hungarian ambassadors; but it was too late —Wla¬ 
dislaus had accepted her hand, and prepared to enter Hungary 
with an army. Elizabeth, however, found a party to espouse her 
cause, headed by her uncle Count Cilly, the brother of her mother 
aij.ua, together with John of Giskra, a Bohemian noble, the 
ArchUshop °f Gran, and several other lords and prelates. Eliza- 
w ^ ^ son were conveyed to Stuhlweissenburg, 

the n J ?'!} d Z™ cr0wued b y tlie Archbishop of Gran. But 

John of 1G | P°l aQ d, especially as it was headed by 

to nbnnrle <u ’ P 1 oved the stronger. Elizabeth was compelled 
T 'tl 1 °" er Hungary and to take refuge at Vienna, carrying 

uth lwr the crown „f St . gt h which? with het infant 6 „n° 

? uZ , t0 ' he ««°f <he Emperor Frederick III. (AuS 
3rd 1440), who advanced on the crown a loan of 2500 Hungarian 
ducats for two years. b dU 

Hostilities were continued between the party of Wlndislonc. a 
that of Elizabeth, who raised money by pawning her \ • * 

Frederick; hut after some time, these ."'ortrees heL e"ZLT 
and her opponents m great feat of the Turks, a peac’e was' incdi- 

41 According to some authorities, among the writers of a 
^hom is iEneas Sylvius, she had agreed that her l w ° Ppositc part ^ ^ QT } 
to the marriage only in the event that Engel Gesnh j 0 ? WdS 
her child should prove a female; while S. 30 ' Unffar ’ RaclKS > lu ' 
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by Pope Eugenius IV., through his legate Julian Cesarini, in 
order that the whole force of the nation might he directed against 
the infidels. Elizabeth first proposed, among other things, that 
WTadislaus should renounce his right and title as King of Hungary; 
should marry Anne, her eldest daughter, whilst his brother Casimir 
gave his hand to her second daughter Elizabeth; and that Wladis- 
laus should be invested with the Hungarian regency till the infant 
Ladislaus had attained the age of fifteen years. But the Hungarian 
Council, as well as John of Hunyad, loudly rejected these condi¬ 
tions. Subsequently, in November 1442, Elizabeth and W ladislaus 
had an interview at Raab, when a peace was agreed upon the 
terms of which are unknown ; but it is probable that one of the 
chief conditions was a marriage between the contracting parties. 42 
The sudden death of Elizabeth, Dec. 24th 1442, not without 
suspicion of poison, prevented the ratification of a tieaty which 
had never been agreeable to the great party led by John of 
Hunyad, whose recent victories over the Turks gave him enormous 
influence. The opposition of the Emperor Frederick to the pre¬ 
tensions of Wladislaus, the truce' concluded between them, the • 
successful campaign of Wladislaus and Hunyad, the peace of 
Seo-edin, its violation, the unfortunate expedition to Gallipoli, the 
battle of Varna, and death of Wladislaus, have been already 

noticed ^ 

The minority of Ladislaus Postliumus also occasioned distur¬ 
bances in Bohemia. In order to avoid that inconvenience, the 
States offered the crown first to Albert, Duke of Bavaria, and then 
to Frederick III., by both of whom it was refused. The two great 
Bohemian parties, the Catholics and the Calixtines, then agreed to 
elect the infant Ladislaus, and to appoint two regents during his 
minority. Praczeck of Lippa was chosen for that office by the 
Calixtines, and Meinlmrd of Neuliaus by the Catholics. Such an 
arrangement naturally led to civil discord, and after a severe 
strmwle Praczeck and the Calixtines obtained the supreme au¬ 
thority. ’ On the death of Praczeck in 1444, the Catholics at- 
1 tempted to restore Meinhard; but the Calixtines again prevailed, 
and bestowed the Regency on the celebrated George Podiebrad. In 
1450, the government of Podiebrad was confirmed by the States ot 
Bohemia, Hungary, and Austria, assembled at Vienna; and he 
assumed at Prague an almost regal authority. He became t ie 
idol of the Bohemians, who, in 1451, would have elected urn lor 
their King, had not iEneas Sylvius persuaded him to remain faithful 
to the cause of young Ladislaus. 

dee wigar. Reiches, 45 Supra, p. 17 sqq. 
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42 Engel, Gcsch. 
B. iii. 8.55 f. 
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deamvhile in Hungary, after the death of Wladislaus, his party 
gave out that lie had escaped, and was still living in Poland; and 
it was not till his death had been fully ascertained by an embassy 
to his mother, .Queen Sophia, that a diet ivas held at Pesth, at 
Whitsuntide, 1445, for the election of a new sovereign. By this as¬ 
sembly, Ladislaus Posthumus, now five years of age, was unanimously 
elected, and envoys were sent to demand him from Frederick, to¬ 
gether with the crown of St. Stephen. But this demand was refused 
except on conditions that were inadmissible. The civil war which 
followed the appointment of John of Hunyad as Gubernator, or Re¬ 
gent, and his unfortunate campaign against the Turks in 1448, have 
been already mentioned. On the death of Sultan Amurath, early 
in 1451, John of Hunyad, like other Christian rulers, sent ambas¬ 
sadors to Mahomet II., and obtained from him a truce of three years, 
n 1453, shoitly before the taking of Constantinople, Hunyad 
laid down his office of Gubernator, and young Ladislaus assumed 
the reins of government. 

Such was the state of the principal nations of eastern Europe at 
the time when this history commences. Of Russia and the Scan¬ 
dinavian kingdoms there is at present no occasion to speak, as they 
weie not yet in a condition to take a part in the general affairs of 
Bui ope; and we therefore turn to the southern and western 
nations. Of these the history and constitution, down to the fall of 
t he Eastern Empire, have been so fully described by Mr. Hallam 44 , 

at it will only be necessary to recapitulate such particulars as are 

indispensable to the understanding of the following pages. Italy 

hist claims our attention 45 , as the nurse of modern civilisation; and 

p • n ° , le powers the Roman Pontiff, not only as a temporal 

imnort- U * ^^itual pretensions, a European power of high 

frvipvonoi 00 *! i 6 P resti S e authority had indeed been already 

of (toopv^i p a eU * ^ sc hisms of the Church, and the decisions 

• d ° UUClls ; yet he still continued to exercise a prodigious 

influence on (he politic „ well „ reMgious c0Iicerns of £ » 

i a a nmpoia potentate the Pope had not yet attained to the 
full extentof his power, nay, he hlrdly eat secure on his throne at 


44 In his Middle Ages. The reader 
may also advantageously consult Dr. 


Schmitz’s Hist, of the Midd. Ages. 

15 For Italian history the collections of 
Muratori are the great storehouse: viz., 
his Italfcarum Bcnm Scriptores , and his 
Annali $ Italia; also the modern col¬ 
lection entitled Arckivio Storico Italiano, 
published at Florence: Denina, Bivolu- 
£ioni cC Italia; Sismondi, lUpuhliques It a- 


Daru. Hist, dc la 

Hazlitt, Hist, of l "" SC; 

Simonotta, Vita JiTf' for ^ c Illan ' 

di Mila ton • e Cono, Storm 

Cosmi : f or F0|broni V Vii -' 

Civile flni 73 JNd P le ‘ s » Giannone, Istona 
S dd di Napoli : for Rome, 

tori) ^ US> ^ Nontijicu^i (in Mura- 
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„ _ e . In the middle of the fifteenth century, Stefano Porcari ha 
revived the schemes of the tribune Rienzi, a hundred years before, 


lacPl j 


and endeavoured to restore the image of a Roman republic. In 
January 1453 the plots of Porcari were for a third time dis¬ 
covered ; his house was surrounded by the Papal myrmidons, and 
he himself, with nine confederates, captured and executed. This, 
down to our own days, was, however, the last attempt of the sort. 
At this time the dominions of the Pope included the district north 
of Rome known as the Patrimony of St. Peter, together with some 
portions of Umbria, and the March of Ancona; hut the Holy See 
asserted its claim to many other parts of Italy, and especially to 
the exarchate of Ravenna, as the donation of Pepin. The extent 
of the exarchate has been disputed; hut its narrowest limits com¬ 
prised Ferrara, Ravenna, and Bologna with their territories, to¬ 
gether with the tract included between Rimini and Ancona, the 
Adriatic and the Apennines. 46 Its name of Romagna announced 
the Papal claim, and though many of its cities were independent of 
the Roman Court, some of their rulers acknowledged the sovereignty 
of the Pope, and accepted the title of.“ Vicars of the Church.” 47 
The family of Este at Ferrara, of Bentivoglio at Bologna, of Man- 
fredi at Faenza and Imola, of Malatesta at Rimini and Cesena, 
had established their independence, though the Popes neglected no 
opportunity of asserting their pretensions, and often by force of 
arms. They also claimed Naples as a fief of the Church, by virtue 
of a treaty between its Norman conquerors and Pope Leo IX. in 
1053 • and the sovereigns of that country acknowledged themselves 
liegemen of the Roman See by payment of a tribute. With still 
less rmht, the Pope also asserted a feudal superiority over all the 
Sovereigns of Europe, claimed the states of all excommunicated 
princes, heretics, infidels, and schismatics, together with all newly 
discovered countries and islands, 

The rise and progress of that enormous spiritual influence which 
the Roman Pontiffs acquired in Europe have been described by 
Mr. Hallam 48 , and we shall here content ourselves with a brief 
description of the administrative system of the Papal Court, into 
which that writer has not entered. 

The Court of Rome, commonly called the Roman Curia, con¬ 
sisted of a number of dignified ecclesiastics who assisted the Pope 
in the executive administration. 49 The Pontiff s moie intimate 


i0 See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, eh. 
xlix. 

17 Guicciardini, lib. iv. c. v. p. 108 
eqq. (ed. Paris, 1832). 

« Middle Ages, ch. vu. 


« The following description of the 
Court of Rome is principally taken from 
Voight, Btimmen eats Bom, in von Rau- 
mer’s Hist * Faschtnbuch, 1833. 



ROMAN COURT. — CARDINALS. 


„ isers, or, as we should say, his privy council, were the College of 
Cardinals, consisting of a certain number of cardinal bishops, 
cardinal priests, and cardinal deacons. 

The cardinal deacons, at first seven and afterwards fourteen in 
number, were originally ecclesiastics appointed as overseers and 
guardians of the sick and poor in the different districts of Rome. 
Equal to them in rank were the fifty cardinal priests, as the chief 
priests of the principal Roman churches were called; who, with 
the cardinal deacons, formed, in very early times, the presbytery, or 
senate, of the Bishop of Rome. From these churches they derived 
their titles, as, Bonifacius, Presbyt Tit S. Gcedlice ,—the title 
afterwards borne by Cardinal Wolsey; Paulus, Presbyt Tit S. 

aurentiiy &c.°° According to some authorities, cardinal bishops 
were instituted in the ninth century; according to others, not till 
the eleventh, when seven bishops of the dioceses nearest to Rome— 
Ostia, Porto, Velitrae, Tusculum, Praaneste, Tibur, and the Sabines 
were adopted by the Pope partly as his assistants in the service 
the Cateran, and partly in the general administration of the 
U lurch. In process of time, the appointment of such cardinal 
bishops was extended not only to the rest of Italy but also to 
foreign countries. Though the youngest of the cardinals in point 
of time, cardinal bishops were the highest in rank, and enjoyed the 
pie-eminence . in the College. Their titles were derived from 
their dioceses, as the Cardinal Bishop of Ostia (Ostiensis), Pla- 
centmus (of Placentia), Arelatensis (of Arles), Rothomagensis (of 
ouen), Ac. But they were also frequently called by their own 
m mes. he number of the cardinals was indefinite and varying. 

Council of Basle endeavoured to restrict it to twenty-four; but 

mm-il"^ ?°^ cau * ec ^ ou ^ an d Pope Sixtus Y. at length fixed the 
number at seventy. - 

both ir Y mUCil Ca ^ e< ^ Consistory, which advised with the Pope 
anr i ni j° ra au< ^ ecclesiastical matters, was ordinarily private, 
and confined to the cardinal, alone; though on catrlordinarv 
occasions, an or solemn purposes of state, as iu the audiences of 

foreign ambassadors, fc., other prelates, and even distinguished 
laymen, might appear in it. 

Besides the cardinals and other high prelates, the Court of Rome 
was also formed by a great number of Papal officers, who had each 


<SL 


60 Ecclesiastical districts, or parishes, villages or char>ol« m 
were called tituli, titles. The title of French cities q q le cur ^ s several 

cardinal was not peculiar to the priests of Soissons w Troies ’ All S ers ’ 

Rome. The priests of all episcopal, or down to the u ? i. cur ^ca/rdinaiuc 

metropolitan, cities were distinguished by de France t ^v evo ^ fclon - Martin, Hist. 

that name from those who ministered in 5 ' 1 ‘ P* ^9. 
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peculiar department. Such were the officers of the Roma: 
Chancery, of whom the Protonotcmj, or Primicerius, was the chief. 
He was also called Datarius, from his affixing the date to acts of 
grace, grants of prebends, &c.; whence the name of Datciria for 
that department. Under him was the Secretary of the Papal 
Pulls (Scnptor Literarum Apostolicamm), who was also the Pope’s 
chamberlain. The manufacture of Bulls was conducted by a 
college of seventy-two persons, of whom thirty-four clothed in 
violet, and more distinguished than the rest, drew up from the 
petitions signed by the Pope, the minutes of the Bulls to he 
prepared from them in due and regular form. The rest of this 
college, who might be laymen, were called Examiners, and their 
office was to see that the Bulls were drawn up in conformity with 
the minutes. The Taxator fixed the price of the Bulls, which 
varied greatly according to their contents; the Plumbator affixed 
the leaden seal, or bulla, whence the instrument derived its name. 

There were three Courts for the administration of justice; viz. 
a Court of Appeal, called in early times Capella, but afterwards 
better known by the name of Rota Romana; the Signatura 
Justitice, and the Signatura Graticc. The Rota Romana was the 
highest tribunal of the Church. Its members, called Auditores 

O 

Rotce, were fixed by Pope Sixtus IV. at twelve, and although 
paid by the Pope, were not necessarily Italians, but were often 
mixed with French, Spaniards, and Germans. The Signatura 
Gratico, where the .Pope presided in person, and of which only 
select cardinals or eminent prelates could be members, decided 
cases which depended on the grace and favour of the Pope. The 
Signatura Justitice, besides various other legal affairs, especially 
determined respecting the admissibility of appeals to the Pope. 

To compliment and refresh the Pope, his cardinals and courtiers, 



with presents, was a very ancient custom; but the numerous gifts of 
money which annually flowed to Rome were only one of the means 
which served to fill the Papal treasury. Another abundant source 
was the Papal Bulls, of which a great quantity was published every 
year. It was not the Apostolic Chamber alone that benefited: every 
officer employed in preparing the Bulls took his toll, from the Chief 
Secretary down to the Plumbator. Among other sources of revenue, 
besides the regular fees derived from investitures, &c., were the 
sale of indulgences and dispensations, the announcement of a year 
ol grace, and what was called the Right of Reservation , by "which 
the Popes claimed the privilege of filling a number of ecclesiastical 
offices and vacant benefices. This means had been gradually so 
much extended that at the time of the Schism offices were publicly 
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find even the inferior ones brought large sums of money, 
fight be truly said with Jugurtha, Horace omnia venire — at Kome 
fill things are venal. Never was so rich a harvest'reaped from the 
credulity of mankind. 52 

It remains to say a few words respecting the mode of electing 
the successors of St. Peter. In early times, the Pope was chosen 
hy the people as well as by the clergy; nor was his election valid 
unless confirmed by the Emperor; till at length, in 1179, Pope 
Alexander III. succeeded in vesting the elective right solely in the 
cardinals. In order to a valid election it was necessary that at 
least two thirds of the college should agree; but as this circumstance 
had frequently delayed their choice. Pope Gregory X., before whose 
elevation there had been an interregnum of no less than three years, 
published, in 1274, a Bull to regulate the elections, which after¬ 
wards became part of the Canon Law. This Bull provided that the 
cardinals were to assemble within nine days after the demise of a 
1 ope ; and on the tenth they were to be closely imprisoned, each 
with a single domestic, in an apartment called the Conclave, 
t leir only communication with the outward world being a small 
window through which they received their food and other neces- 
saiies. If they were not agreed in three days, their provisions 
veie diminished; after the eighth day they were restricted to a 
small allowance’ of bread, water, and wine; and thus they were 
me need by every motive of health and convenience not unneces- 
sanly to protract their decision. 

Such was the Papal government. The remainder of Italy was 
vued by a number of independent powers, of which it will be 
ecessary to mention only the more considerable. These were two 

three va 10 ^ n § c ^ om °I Naples and the Duchy of Milan; and 
and mm!! . ^ t ' V0 °* w hich, Venice and Genoa, were maritime 
Of tL 6rCla ’. third, Florence, inland and manufacturing. 

mJz the He ;' i,mtOT ant i 

, • r i . sea aucl i au d were typified in her armorial 
device—a lion havino- t Wfl f. lo4 . • ., , . itU 

r ,, ,, ° tWo teefc m the sea, a third in the plains, the 

fourth on the mountains 63 i-r™. . .. • , , • • 1 ’ ° 

. 77 18 * Der territorial dominions, were, how¬ 

ever, the offspring of her vast commerce and of her naval sumo 
macy; and it is as a naval power that she chiefly merits our 

51 Le Bret, Magazin zum Gebrauch der 
Stadia- und Kirckengcschichte, B. iii. S. 7 

52 See Muratori, Antiq. lt(d . Med. 2Evi , 
vi., and Mosheim, Instit. Hist. Eccl.; 
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-gUention. On the sandbanks formed by the alluvial deposits of 
the Brenta, the Adige, and other rivers, Venice, by many ages of 
industry and enterprise, had grown so great that towards the end 
of the thirteenth century she claimed to be Queen of the Adriatic, 
and extorted toll and tribute from all vessels navigating that sea 
Every year on Ascension Day, the Doge repeated the ceremony of 
a marriage with that bride whose dowry had been wafted from every 
quarter of the globe, when, standing on the prow of the Bucentaur, 
he cast into her waters the consecrated ring, exclaiming: “Despon- 
samus te, Mare, in signum veri perpetuique dominii. ‘ Some rag 
of alleged right commonly cloaks the most extravagant pietensions, 
and accordingly the Venetians pleaded a donation of Pope Alex¬ 
ander III., who had said to their Doge: —“ The sea owes you 
submission as the wife owes her husband, for you have acquired t ie 
dominion of it by victory.” Some subsequent holders of the see of 
St. Peter were not, however, inclined to recognise this liberal gilt 
of their predecessor; and it is related that Julius II. once asked 
Jerome Donato, the Venetian ambassador, for the title which con¬ 
ferred on the republic the dominion of the gulf-;./ You will find 
it” replied Donato, “ endorsed on the deed by which Constantine 
conveyed the domain of St. Peter to Pope Silvester.” 

We need not trace all the steps by which the Venetians gradually 
acquired the large possessions which they held in the middle of 
the fifteenth century, many of which had been acquired by pur¬ 
chase Thus, the Island of Corfu, as well as Zara in Dalmatia, 
was bought from Ladislaus of Hungary and Naples; Lepanto and 
Corinth from Centurione, a Genoese, and Prince of Acliaia; Sa- 
loniki from Andronicus, brother of Theodore, Despot of the Morea, 
which, however, was wrested from their hands by the Turks in 
1430 . ’ As a naval power, the views of Venice were chiefly 
directed to the acquisition of maritime towns and fortresses; 
but in Italy they were also straining every nerve to extend their 
territory, and had already made themselves masters of Padua, 
Vicenza,’ Verona, Brescia, Bergamo, Ravenna, Treviso, Feltre, 
Belluno, the Friuli, and a great part of the Cremonese. 

Venice presents, perhaps, the most successful instance on record 
of an aristocratical republic, or oligarchy. We shall not here enter 
into the details of its government, which have been described at 
length by Mr. Hallam. 55 However unfavourable to domestic 
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s. .. Wo betroth thee, 0 Sea, in sign of State Inquisitors. Peru’s accoiint of the 

our lawful and perpetual dominion.” Inquisitors ]S now leeog sod as erroneous 

» Middle Ages, vol i. ch. iii. pt. ii. and exaggerated. {Hist.de Verme, liv. xvi. 

That writer, however, appears to have § 20.) His errors on this and other 

omitted the Zonla, or Giuuta, and tho subjects have been rectified by Count 
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ty, the government of Venice was admirably adapted to pro- 
no e the interest of the state in its intercourse with other nations, 
i , r ° m a remote period its diplomatic service was admirably con- 
: ? 6 * earl y as the thirteenth century its ambassadors were 
cm™-V 0 “ ote down everything worthy of observation in the 
werf Ue !A° ^ UCh they were sent 5 and these reports, or Relazioni, 
tlm !? before the Pregacli, or Senate, and then deposited amon* 

timpQ 1C tllG state * Tlie practice was continued to the latest 

renul.b-r/l Rdazione of the early period of the French 
republic, full of striking and impartial details." 

vervHmUr “Station, the power of the Doge was 

puppet of the” Coun ee i d ’ ^ ° ften no more than the unwilling 
tragical story of Franceioo by fche 

from 1423 to 1457, and consequently at ^*1 ° f D ° ge 

nople fell. During his reio-n—if « 'V -a * ie tlme Constanti- 

self it was little else than a°source t \° 

Venice reached her lUrrW*. •<. i r iness and humiliation — 

tinually thwarted Z £ f/ r nD<1 Con- 

teed his resignation ! , g Foscali llad tea- 

occasion in 1443 1°’ hlCh .'!“’ 10 " ,eier - refused i and on the last 

the oflki during life ? ° Mlged *° ‘T™® that be wol,1<1 hold 

teiro^^rf 0 " hi t 

Still graver charges werA U,. ° i j. ■ fl0m forei S n governments, 
hi Candia, in January 145r° U °Ti against Jacopo, who died an exile 

in U57, through the^imachinations a f?. Doge himself wa * deposed 
the head of the Council of Ten Vr 6I f my Loredauo » now at 
the Venetians, which bn - T He retlred with the sympathy of 

few days afterwards he exptied’ Wkl V t0 diSpIay; and a 

had waged war with the Tn!l -T' Sh ° rt mtervaIs of peace, he 

administration that tlie f 7 ‘ ty yearS; aud itwas during his 

we shall have to recorrl ; m ty WaS C0llcluded with them which 
Before science had 1'] ° 'T 1 ”? 1 
opened new channels to cmS™ . th t bouuds . of navigation and 
position, seemed destined by nSSTtn prise ’ V * nicQ > from its 
Western Worlds. During many ages.” cordingly “t™ ^‘ be 

chief maritime and commercial state of Europe Attf the 

of the fifteenth century, more than 3300 Venef ^ the beginning 

Tiepolo, in his Discorsi sulla Storia Copies of tl u chant men, 

tn,(a , ‘Je., and by Eomanin, Gli In- made whJf- u S ° P a P era were frequently 

£ Z 0 }™- S( l- . form valuable 1 lll l raru ' s of Europe, and 

Iianke, I'urstcn und lolkcr, Vorred$. for history aiH * authentic materials 
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GENOA AND HER COLONIES 




mploying crews of 25,000 sailors, traversed the Mediterranean in 
all directions, passed the Straits of Gibraltar, coasted the shores 
of Spain, Portugal, and France, as the vessels of Phoenicia and 
Carthage had done of old, and carried on a lucrative trade with 
the English and the Flemings. The Venetians enjoyed almost a 
monopoly of the commerce of the Levant; but in that with Con¬ 
stantinople and the Black Sea they were long rivalled, and indeed 
surpassed, by the Genoese. 57 

Yet in the middle of the fifteenth century the commerce and 
the power of Genoa, the second maritime republic of Italy, were 
in a declining state. As the Venetians enjoyed an almost exclu¬ 
sive trade with India and the East, through the ports of Egypt, 
Syria, and Greece, so the Genoese possessed the chief share of 
that with the northern and eastern parts of Europe. The less 
costly, but perhaps more useful, products of these regions— 
wax, tallow, skins, and furs, together with all the materials for 
ship-building, as timber, pitch and tar, hemp for the sails and 
cordage—found their way to the ports of the Black Sea, down the 
rivers which empty into it; and it was along these shores that the 
Genoese had planted their colonies. Early in the fourteenth century 
they had founded Caffa, in the Crimea; and this was followed by 
the planting of other colonies and factories, as Tana, near Azof, at 
the mouth of the Tanais, or Don, and others; some of which, how¬ 
ever, were shared by the Venetians and other Italians. All the 
trade of this sea necessarily found its way through the Bosphorus, 
where it was commanded by the Genoese and Venetian establish¬ 
ments at Constantinople. 

The rival interests of their commerce occasioned, duriner a 
long period, bloody contests between the Venetians and Genoese 
for the supremacy at sea. Genoa had not the wonderfully 
organised government and self-supporting power of Venice; she 
lacked that admixture of the aristocratic element which gave such 
stability to her rival, and was frequently obliged to seek a refuge 
from her own dissensions by submitting herself to foreign 
dominion: yet such was the energy of her population and the 
strength derived from her commerce, that she was repeatedly able 
to shake off these trammels, as well as to make head against her 
powerful rival in the Adriatic. We find her by turns under the 
protection of the Empire, of Naples, of Milan, of France; but as the 
factious spirit of her population compelled her to submit to these 


67 An elaborate statement of the com¬ 
merce of Venice in 1423, will be found 
in the speeches of the Doge Mocenigo 


just before his death, 
p. 27—35. 
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?wers, so the same cause again freed her from their grasp. In 
135, the Genoese revolted from Philip Maria Visconti, Duke of 
Milan, because that sovereign had dismissed Alplionso V., King of 
+1 "'horn ke had taken prisoner. From hereditary hatred to 
ie Catalans, the Genoese had supported the French prince Kene 
.. a J ou > his claims to the Neapolitan throne, against the Spaniard 
phonso, and they now allied themselves with Venice and Florence 
against the Duke of Milan. This revolution, however, was followed 
twenty. years of civil broil, in which the hostile factions of 
,, le m° in ^ an< ^ Fregosi contended for the supreme power and 
ie o ce of Doge; the most important political and commercial 
interests of the republic were abandoned at the critical moment of 
the-triumph of the Turks in 1453; and at that period th6 name of 
Genoa is scarcely heard of in the affairs of Italy 

anf °ome' ^ repuh,ic - a striking, 

anti some xespects agreeable, contrast to those iust described 

** S ° «• tW, ^r so entirely absorbedTn^e pursuit of 

material interests, her popular institutions favoured ^develop 
ment of mdmdual genius, which the wealth derived iom S 
and manufactures enabled her to encourage and foster. Her in- 
am si nation and the smallness of her foreign commerce rendered 
I lorence more essentially Italian than either Venice or Genoa ; and 

affidra of Daf ^ I 6 - ^l? ng a . Str ° nger iuterest in the general 
brium The'FI aD< t"' * he mamtenance of its political equili- 
and m entlDe & overn ment was freer than that of Venice 

buu“d Wth?K ratlC ^Yrf ° f Gen ° a; a d «nmcracy, indeed! 

House of MedicP" tI! 11 -' and cultivated cbiefs of the 

them to disptv 'thei lrlches .<* that family enabled 
auspices, Florence b e aU< S eaer osity; and, under their 
and literature. ‘ me le m other of modern European art 

details of th^VE^ t0 Gnt . er into tlie obscure and intricate 
scribed by Mr. Hallam COn ' stlt ” tio 'h which have been fully de¬ 
memory that its basis was p 0 ^ ‘° .Tl* t0 ^ reader ’ s 

resting on what were called the J n . a g‘ ea '. e ° reem ercantile, 
the same as the guilds, or omntfi I l’ in ***• 

Flanders. These^were’ We^Tl * *!** ° r 

superior ones, called the Arti Majori, which included ** 7 * 
sional classes, merchants, and wholesale dealers , P rofes " 

notaries, physicians and druggists, importers awyers , and 
59 q. n «. ,. 1 ' 01 foreign cloth, 

t v;;' C ‘’'? monc t> Repttbl. ltd. eh. lvii. » Midrlh- a , 
t - nu. p. 34. Middle Ages, chap, ii 
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..oollen merchants, silk merchants, and furriers; and fourteen Arti 
Minori, comprehending the lesser trades and retail dealers. It 
was only from among members of the Arti that the Priors (Priori), 
or chief executive magistrates of the state, could be elected. These 
magistrates, ultimately eight in number, were chosen every two 
months, and during their tenure of office lived at the public 
expense. After the establishment of the militia companies, the 
Gonfalonier 60 of Justice, who was at the head of them, was added 
to the Signona, or executive government, and, indeed, as its 
president. To assist the deliberations of the Signory, there was 
a college composed of the sixteen Gonfaloniers of the militia com¬ 
panies, and of twelve leading men called Buonuomini, literally, 
good men, to whose consideration every resolution or law was sub¬ 
mitted before it was brought before the great councils of the state. 
These councils, which were changed every four months, were the 
Gonsiglio di Popolo, consisting of 300 plebeians, and the Consiglio 
di Comune, into which nobles also might enter. In extraordinary 
conjunctures, the whole of the citizens could resolve themselves 
into a sovereign assembly of the people, or parliament, which was 
called Farsi Popolo. " ' 

Among the changes introduced into the Florentine constitution 
by Giano della Bella, towards the end of the thirteenth century, 
was the disqualification of the nobles to hold office. This gave rise 
to a singular practice. -A noble might be elevated to the rank of a 
commoner, and to the enjoyment of civil rights, by his name being 
struck off the rolls of nobility—a proceeding, however, which does 
not appear to have deprived him of the privileges naturally be¬ 
longing to his station; on the other hand, an unpopular plebeian 
might be ennobled, and thus disfranchised. But, besides the an¬ 
cient hereditary nobility, there gradually sprung up in a commer¬ 
cial town like Florence a sort of plebeian nobles, or Novi Homines, 


<SL 


whose pretensions rested only on their wealth and in the discharge 
of the higher municipal offices; such were the Kicci, the Alberti, 
the Medici, and others, who, in process of time, came themselves to 
be regarded as aristocrats by the democratic party. 

The most flourishing period of the Florentine republic was the 
half century during which it was under the government of the 
Guelf, or aristocratic party of Maso de’ Albizzi and his successor, 
from 1382 to 1434. The measures of these rulers were in general 
wise and patriotic; they increased the prosperity of F lorence, and 
at the same time upheld the liberties of Italy ; and their credit was 


w Gonfalionerc means, literally, a standard-bearer; from gonfalone\ a standard, or 
banner. 
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stained by a series of brilliant conquests, which subjected Pisa, 
Arezzo, Cortona, and, in short, half Tuscany, to the Florentine do¬ 
minion. Meanwhile the magistrates lived in a plain, unostentatious 
manner, and abused not their power for their own private ends; the 
people, too, lived frugally at home, while the public magnificence 
was displayed in the churches, palaces, and other buildings: valu- 
able libraries were collected; and painting, statuary, and architec¬ 
ture flourished. At this time we are told that Florence counted 
150,000 inhabitants within her walls, and enjoyed a revenue of 
300,000 gold florins, or about 150,000/. sterling. There were 200 
woollen manufactories, which employed 30,000 hands, twenty 
wholesale cloth merchants, and eighty bankers who had bureaux 
and agents in all parts of Europe; and though the situation of 
Florence excluded it from that large share of foreign commerce 
enjoyed by Genoa and Venice—for it had no port of its own till it 
acquired Pisa by conquest, and Leghorn by purchase from the 
Genoese early in the fifteenth century—yet even previously it had 
not been entirely destitute of maritime trade, finding a harbour for 
its ships either at Pisa, or in the Sienese port of Telamone. 

In 1434, Cosmo de’ Medici succeeded in overthrowing Rinaldo de’ 
Albizzi and his party, and seizing the reins of government. The 
first known member of the Medici family u r as Salvestro, w r ho, in 
1378, had conducted a successful insurrection of the Ciompi, or 
Florentine populace. During the supremacy of the Albizzi, Gio- 
varmi de Medici, the father of Cosmo, had filled some of the highest 
o ices of state; and at his death, in 1429, Cosmo took the direction 
,, e l uit y which had been formed for the purpose of limiting the 
11 ^ 0U ^ °^^ ie ru lmg oligarchy. Cosmo is described by Machia- 
omvo 1 °i a ^ eneious anc ^ a ffaLle temper; of a demeanour at once 
far mrsv^ ‘ l ^ 10Ga ^ e > he possessed, in addition to his father’s virtues, 
lip nttomori C fi as a statesman * The revolution of 1434, by which 
• * e s l l P reine power, must, however, be regarded as 

. 1 ° r mg , tl , e fal1 of the Florentine republic. In the previous 
^ ear , 1 ° Sm ? l l !. e< " u Vanished by the party of Albizzi, and his 
i eca was signa isei by many acts of tyranny towards his opponents. 
He continued to ho d power till his death in 1464; so thaf he was 
the leading man at Florence at the period chosen as our enoch 
After seizing the government, he continued to follow the trade f * 
merchant and banker; and during his long administration - r 
were constantly directed to the aggrandisement of his family^ The 
preceding administration of the Albizzi, although more beneficial 
to then- country, is almost forgotten, because, like the princes 
0re Agamemnon, they found no bard or historian to record their 
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praise • whilst Cosmo de’ Medici, a munificent patron of literature, 
had the crood fortune to he the friend of many eminent writers. 

As his power was chiefly supported hy the lower classes, he was 
enabled to extend it by means of his wealth ; and he at length suc¬ 
ceeded in reducing the government to a small oligarchy, having, 
in 1452, vested the privilege of naming to the Signory in only 
five persons. To support his own dominion he courted the friend¬ 
ship of the tyrant Francis Sforza, and, instead of endeavouring to 
erect a free state in Lombardy, assisted that prince to oppress the 

Milanese. 

Sforza,' a condottiere and soldier of fortune like his father before 
him, obtained Milan partly by a fortunate marriage and partly by 
his arms. The history of the Visconti, his predecessors in the 
duchy, is little more than a tissue of crime and treachery, of cruelty 
and ambition. Originally an archbishopric, John Galeazzo 
Visconti procured in 1395 the erection of Milan as a duchy and 
imperial fief, by a treaty with the Emperor Wenceslaus and the 
payment of a large sum of money. This transaction introduced a 
new feature into Italian politics. The famous parties of the Guelfs 
and Ghibelins, whose names remained more or less in use till the 
tod of the 15th century, had at first little or nothing to do with 
the internal affairs of the different Italian states: they were merely, 
in a general sense, the watchwords of Italian liberty as opposed 
to imperial and Teutonic despotism: the Guelfs supporting the 
policy of Home, and the Ghibelins that of the Emperor. Thus 
some Italian republics were Gliibelin, whilst several tyrants had 
arisen among the Guelfic cities. But after the Visconti had esta¬ 
blished themselves at Milan and acquired a preponderating influence 
in Italy, they began to consider their interests as indissolubly 
connected with monarchical principles; and from this period every 
tyrant or usurper, if he had before been Guelf, became Gliibelin, 
and courted the friendship and protection of the dukes of Milan; 
while, on the other hand, if a Gliibelin city succeeded in throwing 
off the yoke of its prince, it raised the Guelf standard, and sought 
the alliance of Florence, a city pre-eminently Guelf; and thus 
those party names became the symbols of domestic as well as 

foreign liberty or slavery. . . 

The Duchy of Milan descended in time to Philip Maria V isconti, 
the younger of Galeazzo’s two sons. Philip had no children 
except an illegitimate daughter Blanche; and biancis Sforza, 
whom Pope Eugenius IV. had made sovereign of the March of 
Ancona and Gonfalonier of the Church, aspired to her hand, in 
the hope that by such a marriage he might eventually establish 
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umself in the Milanese succession. His courtship was somewhat 
lough; in order to win the daughter he made war upon the father. 

tei the return of Cosmo de’ Medici to Florence and the banish- 
juent. of his rival, Rinaldo de’ Albizzi, Visconti, at the instance of 
after, having engaged in a war with Florence and Venice, 
fctorza entered the service of the Florentines. His operations 
^eie, lowever, unsuccessful, and he found himself entangled in a\ 
most dangerous position near the castle of Martinengo, when he 
jvas unexpectedly relieved by a message from Duke Philip Maria. 

lsguste vith the insolence of his own captains, who, in contem¬ 
plation of his death were already demanding different portions of 

BK,!r m T’n P “"T 1 Sforz “ «' e band « f bis daogbter 

fo ? 1 Z " D<1 i,S territ ”)’ « • dowry, and left him 

to name his own conditions of Deace , 

ingly celebrated in October 1441 ■ b„t v ^ ™ T! , 

his bargain, and entered into „ ’ w“, in orderT 
m-law who again took the command of the VenetLTd FloT! 
tine armies. Being hard pressed the T)nl-e Lori • ' n 

Sforza and nffi.vr -1 v • 41 1 U JJke had a S aiu recourse to 

1 , 1 , , ffeied hlm the Milanese succession as the price of his 

sidererl^ ^ rfr' The point of honour remained to be con- 
deted, on which Sforza consulted his friend, Cosmo de’ Medici 

dt° il Z t0 f0U °' V °° rule but his o'™ interests, and to 
for E n * ° bllga ‘ i0Ilshv ° «• that had employed him only 
breal E ViSC °” li afl ™' z ^posed to 

tatr M ; ^ “ the -ppeaLce of 

himto throw 1 • r ' er SUCCKS of tbe V 0"oH»os again obliged 

carried off by «TL T° * j* a ™ S ° f Sforza ’ * ben be was suddenly 
Will, Pi.!,' a iyfMery, August 13th 1447. ‘ 

as bishops and dulETT” 1 ? 1 Z" dym,8ty of tlle which, 

As he lSnTlifn'S had Milan 170 Jears (1277-1447): 
bis deatli occasioned f S ’.°V V K eed ’ Intimate children of any kind, 
be stated, as thev f or m ?i ^f 18 t0 t ! ie suc cessiou, which must here 

which it will be our busing + ° f u ^ ect of wars aQ d negociations 

claims were—1. That of the il.d “"r n ‘ l,e f-ljowing pages. These 

the son of Valentina vtfnti I fT?' 7Z mhisi ™g 
9 ti 4 . r T)i i scont b eldest sister of the late Ti»i 

2. That of Blanche, Philip’s illegitimate daughter and i , 6 5 

band Sforza, who could also plead that he had been desf 'T J" 8- 
Philip as his successor; 3. That of Alphonso esi § nate d by 

Which rested on a genuine or pretended testamenta ° f Na P les » 

T1 ; Simonotta, lib. viii. p. 148 (ed. 1544). those times W. ^ 
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„>uke: 4. That of the Emperor of Germany, who, in default of 
heirs, claimed the duchy as a lapsed fief. 

Tlie question between Blanche and the House of Orleans rests 
on the issue, whether a legitimate collateral succession were 
preferable to an illegitimate but direct one ? According to the 
usages of those times, when bastardy was not regarded as so 
complete a disqualification as it is at present, and when there were 
numerous instances of illegitimate succession in various Italian 
states, this question should perhaps be answered in the negative. 
Sforza’s pretensions, as well as those of the King of Naples, 
rested on the question, whether the Duke had power to appoint in 
default of natural heirs; and, if so, which of the two were the more 
valid appointment: but it must also be recollected that Sforza’s 




claim was further strengthened by his marriage with Blanche. 


Thus far, then, we might, perhaps, be inclined to decide in favour 
of Sforza. But the claim of the Emperor remains to be con¬ 
sidered. The charter to the Ducal House given by Wenceslaus at 
Prague, October 13th 1396, limited the succession to males, sons of 
males by a legitimate bed, or, in their default, to the natural male 
descendants of John Galeazzo, after they had been solemnly 
legitimated by the Emperor.® 2 Milan, therefore, w^is exclusively 
a °male fief. But there were no male heirs of any kind, nor has it 
been shown that the Duke had any power of appointment by will 
or otherwise. This seems to make out a clear case in favour of 
the Emperor, according to the general usage respecting fiefs, unless 
his original power over the fief should be disputed. But this was 
clearly acknowledged by John Galeazzo when he accepted the 
dukedom at his hands, and had indeed been always previously 
recognised by the Ghibelin House of Visconti. It is true, as a 
modern writer observes « 3 , that the sovereignty lay properly with the 
Milanese people; but they were unable effectually to assert it, 
and subsequently the pretensions actually contested were not those 
of the Emperor and the people, but of the Emperor and the 
claimants under the title of the Visconti. 

The people, indeed, after the death of the Duke, under the 
leadership of four distinguished citizens, established a republic, 
while the council acknowledged Alplionso of Naples, and hoisted on 
the palace the Aragonese flag. Some of the Lombard towns, as 


62 Annalcs Mcdiolancnscs , t. xvi. p. 128, 
ap. Sisraondi, Rkp. Hal. t. ix. p. 282. 

03 Sismondi, Rip. ltd. t,. ix. p. 263. Yet 
the same writer admits the efficacy of 
the investiture of Wenceslaus: “ Les 
Viscontis regnrent unc nouvellc existence 
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— Ibid. t. vii. p. 345. 
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ia, Parma, and others, also erected themselves into independent 
republics; some submitted to Venice, others to Milan; and Asti 
admitted a French garrison in the name of Charles, Duke of Or¬ 
leans. The Venetians refused to give up the territories which they 
had conquered; and, under these circumstances, the republic of 
Milan engaged the services of Sforza, who thus became for a while 
the servant bf those whom he had expected to command, though 
with the secret hope of reversing the position. It does not belong 
to our subject to detail the campaigns of the next two or three 
years. It will suffice to state generally that Sforza’s operations 
against the Venetians were eminently successful, and that particu¬ 
larly by the signal defeat which he inflicted on them at Caravaggio, 
Sept. 15th 1448, when nearly their whole army was captured, they 
found it politic to induce him to enter their own service, by offering 
to instate him in the Duchy of Milan, but on condition of his 
ceding to Venice the Cremonese and the Ghiara d’Adda. The 
Venetians, however, soon perceived that they had'committed a 
political blunder in handing over Milan to a warlike prince instead 
of encouraging the nascent republic; and disregarding their en¬ 
gagements with Sforza, they concluded at Brescia a treaty with the 
Milanese republicans (Sept. 27th 1449), and withdrew their troops 
from Sforza’s army. But that commander had already reduced 
Milan to a state of famine; and knowing that there was within its 
walls a former officer of his own, Gaspard di Vimercato, on whose 
services he might rely, Sforza boldly ordered his soldiers to 
approach the city, laden with as much bread as they could cany. 
At a distance of six miles they were met by the starving population; 
the bread was distributed, and Sforza advanced without resistance 
to the gates. Ambrose Trivulzio and a small band of patriots 
would have imposed conditions before he entered, and made him 
swear to observe their law's and liberties: but it,'was too late — 
the populace had declared for Sforza; there were no means of 
resisting his entry; and when he appeared on the public place, he 
was saluted by the assembled multitude as their Duke and Sove¬ 


reign. 

This revolution was accomplished towards the end of February 
1450. During the next few years, however, Sforza had to contend 
with the Venetians for the possession of his dominions The 
capture of Constantinople caused the Italian belligerents to reflect 
on the pernicious nature of the contest in which they were emno-ed • 
and Pope Nicholas V. summoned a congress at Home to consider 
of the means of making head against the common enemy. None 
of the Italian powers, however, were sincere in these negociations; 
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j^even Nicholas himself, who had learned by experience that the 
wars of the other Italian States assured the tranquillity of the 
Church. The Venetians, exhausted by the length of the war, and 
finding that the congress would not succeed in establishing a 
o-eneral peace, began secretly to negociate with Sforza for a separate 
one This led to the Treaty of Lodi, April 9th 1454. The Marquis 
of Montferrat, the Duke of Savoy, aud other princes, were now 
compelled to relinquish those portions of the Milanese which they 
had occupied; and-in this manner, together with the cessions of 
the Venetians, Sforza recovered- all the territories which had 

belonged to his predecessor. 0 '* 

The remaining Italian States, with the exception of the Kingdom 
of Naples, are not important enough to arrest our attention. I he 
chief of them were Ferrara, then ruled by the illustrious House of 
Este, Mantua, under the Gonzagas, and Savoy. Ihe Counts ot 
Savoy traced their genealogy from the tenth century. The Emperor 
Simsmund, in the course of his frequent travels, having come into 
Savoy erected the county into a duchy in favour of Amadeus VIII., 
who was afterwards Pope Felix V., by letters patent granted at 
Chambery, February 19th 1416. 05 , Sigismund exercised this privi¬ 
lege on the ground that Savoy formed part of the ancient German 
kingdom of Arles, and in consideration of a paltry loan of 12,000 

shield-francs. 

At the time when this history opens, Alplionso V., surname*} 
the Wise, had been more than ten years in possession of the 
Neapolitan throne, after a hard struggle with a rival claimant, the 
French Prince Rene d’Anjou. The pretensions of the House of 
Anjou were originally derived from the donation of Pope Urban IV. 
in the middle of the 13th century. The Norman conquerors of 
Naples had consented to hold the kingdom as a fief of the 
Homan See, and the Norman line was represented at the time 
mentioned by Conradin, grandson of the Emperor Frederick II.; 
whose uncle Manfred, an illegitimate son of Frederick, having 
expelled him and usurped the throne, Urban offered it to Charles, 
Count of Anjou, brother of Louis IX. of France. Manfred was 
defeated and slain in the battle of Benevento, 1266; and two 
years afterwards Conradin, who had been called in by the i capo i 
tans, was also defeated at Tagliacozzo, and soon after put to ea 
by order of Count Charles, who thus established in Naples the 
first House of Anjou. The crown was, however, disputed by Hon 
Pedro HI., King of Aragon, who had married a daughter of 

64 Sismondi, 1Upubl. ltd. t. ix. p. 415 
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.arrfred; a war ensued, and Pedro succeeded in seizing Sicily, 
and transmitting it to his posterity. The first House of Anjou 
continued in possession of Naples down to the reign of Queen 
Joannal.; who,having been dethroned ini 38 lby Charles of Durazzo, 
her heir presumptive, she with the sanction of the Pope called in 
from France a younger branch of the house — namely, Louis, Duke 
of Anjou, brother of Charles V., whose son, after the assassination 
of Charles of Durazzo in Hungary in 1385, actually ascended the 
throne with the title of Louis II. The reign, however, of this 
second House of Anjou was but short. Louis was driven out the 
same year by Ladislaus, son of Charles of Durazzo, who, in spite of 
all the efforts of Louis, succeeded in retaining the sovereignty till 
his death in 1414. He was succeeded by his sister, Joanna II., 
who, though twice married, remained childless. 

In these circumstances Joanna had displayed so much favour 
towards the Colonna family that it was expected she would 
bequeath her crown to a member of it; but from this purpose she 
was diverted by her paramour Caraccioli. Pope Martin V., who 
was a Colonna, piqued at this change in her behaviour, determined 
if possible to dethrone her in favour of Louis III., a young prince 
of fifteen, and son of Louis II., who had died in 1417 ; and with 
this view he engaged Attendolo Sforza, a renowned condottiere, 
and father of Francis Sforza, whose history we have already re¬ 
lated. Attendolo Sforza, who had been constable to Joanna II., but 
through the enmity of Caraccioli was now alienated from her, was 
to invade the Neapolitan dominions with an army, while Louis III. 
was to attack Naples from the sea. In this desperate situation 
oanua invoked the aid of Alphonso V., sovereign of the lately 
reunite kingdoms of Aragon and Sicily, and promised, in return 
or his services to adopt him as heir to her dominions (1420). 
ese ter ms were accepted: Alphonso was solemnly proclaimed 
e successor ot Joanna; the Duchy of Calabria was made over to 
him as security; and having frustrated the enterprise of Louis, lie 
fixed his residence at Naples as future king. 

Such was the origin of the second claim of the House of Aragon 
to the Neapolitan throne. To make it good, Alphonso had° to 
undergo a struggle of many years’ duration, of which we need mark 
only the leading events. Perceiving that the Queen and Caraccioli 
meant to betray him, Alphonso endeavoured to secure" their 
persons; but having failed in the attempt, Joanna cancelled his 
adoption as heir to the crown, substituted Louis III. i n bis stead, 
and, having reconciled herself with Sforza, obtained the assistance 
of his arms. The war dragged slowly on; Sforza was accidentally 
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drowned in the Pescara, January 4th 1424, when his command 
devolved to his son Francis; and Alphonso, having been obliged to 
return to Aragon by an invasion of the Castilians, left his brothers, 
Don Pedro and Don Frederick, to conduct kis affairs in Naples. 
But they were betrayed by their condottiere Caldora,and Joanna 

re-entered Naples with her adopted son Louis III. of njou. 

In 1432 a revolution, chiefly conducted by the Duchess of 
Suessa, having accomplished the death of Caraccioh, who had 
dismasted every body, and at last even Joanna herself, by bis 
insolence and brutality, the Duchess and a large party of the 
Neapolitan nobles invited Alphonso to return; and as lie had now 
arranged the affairs of Aragon, he accepted the invitation. But 
his expedition was unsuccessful. Louis III. repulsed his attacks 
on Calabria; and after some vain attempts to induce JoannaLo 
recall her adoption of that prince, Alphonso concluded a peace tor 
ten years, and retired from the Neapolitan territories early m 1433. 

The death of Louis in 1434, followed by that of Queen Jo¬ 
anna II. in February 1435, again threw Naples into anarchy. 
Joanna had bequeathed her crown to Bene, or Kegmer, Duke o 
Lorraine, the next brother of Louis, who had succeeded to Lor¬ 
raine as son-in-law of the deceased Duke Charles; but Antony 
Count of Vaudemont, brother of Charles, contested with ini ns 
succession, defeated him, and made him prisoner ; nor was lie re¬ 
leased from captivity till 1437, two years after the death of Joanna. 

In this state of things the Neapolitan nobles again called m 
Alphonso; but the partisans of the House of Anjou were supported 
bv Philip Maria Visconti, Duke of Milan, who could dispose of 
the maritime forces of Genoa, then under his government; and on 
the 5th of August 1435, one of the most bloody sea-fights yet seen 
in the Mediterranean took place between the Genoese and Catalan 
fleets That of King Alphonso was entirely defeated, all his ships 
were either captured or destroyed; and he himself, together with 
his brother John, King of Navarre, and a great number of Spanish 
and Italian nobles, were made prisoners. But Alphonso showed 
his great qualities even in this extremity of misfortune. Being 
carried to Milan, he so worked upon Visconti by his address, and 
by pointing out the injurious consequences that would result to 
him from establishing the French in Italy, that the D uvU c usmisse 
him and the other prisoners without ransom. Y ^ ® step, 
however* as we have already said* Visconti lost Genoa; or the 
Genoese, disgusted with this mark of favour towards their ancient 
enemies the Catalans, rose and drove out the Milanese governor. 

Alphonso now renewed his attempts upon Naples and the war 
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, a °S e d °Q five or six years; but we shall not follow its details, 
which are both intricate and unimportant. The Pope, the 
Venetians, the Genoese, the Florentines, and Sforza favoured the 
cause of the House of Anjou; the Duke of Milan hung dubious 
between the parties; and the Conclottieri sold themselves to both 
sides by turns. In the absence of Rene, his consort Isabella 
displayed abilities that were of much service to his cause; and 
Rene himself after his liberation appeared off Naples with twelve 
galleys and a tew other ships. But nothing important was done 
till 1442, when Alphonso succeeded in entering Naples through a 
subterranean aqueduct which in ancient times had been used for 
the same purpose by Belisarius. Rene soon after abandoned 
t ie contest and retired into France, and Alphonso speedily obtained 
possession of the whole kingdom.** Having made peace with 
Eugemus I\ ., and recognised him as the true head of the Church, 
that pontiff confirmed Alphonso’s title as King of Naples, under 
the ancient condition of feudal tenure ; and even secretly promised 
to support the succession of his natural son Ferdinand, whom 
Alphonso had made Duke of Calabria, or, in other words, heir to 
the throne. 

Rene made a fruitless attempt in 1453 to recover Naples, which 
he never repeated. His quiet and unambitious character, testified 
jy the name of “ le bon roi Rene,” led him to cede his claims 
both to Lorraine and Naples to his son, and to abandon himself in 

: rovence t0 his love for poetry and the arts. Here he endeavoured 
to revive the days of the Troubadours, and the love-courts of 
anguedoc; but he had more taste than genius, and his efforts 
ended only m founding a school of insipid pastoral poetry. His 

2“ m ° re euer Sy a »d ambition: Margaret, the strong- 
_i * unfortunate consort of our Henry VI.; and John, 

oi ts to recover the Neapolitan croVro there will be 
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occnsimi ^ l . • - - ncttjjumau crown mere will ue 

t -xi f t. i 6 a ,? i a ^be following pages. John, who assumed the 
u e o Calabria, proceeded into Italy in 1454, and was 
for some time entertained by the Florentines; till their policy 
requiring ie accession of Alphonso to the peace which they had 
concluded with ^ emce and Milan, John was sent back over the 
Alps. 

The Spanish peninsula was divided, like Italy intn i 
independent sovereignties” During the tardy expulsion oTthe 
The title of this prince, as King of Oj*. I (tb, Emp™,. C ha,l«, V.), 


Naples, was Alphonso I. 

67 The great historian of Spain is the 
Jesuit Mariana, whose work extends from 
the earliest times to the accession of 
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*j.yJoT 9 from the north of Spain, many Christian kingdoms and 
principalities were gradually formed, as those of Oviedo, Leon, 
Navarre, Sobrarva, Castile, Aragon, Barcelona, Valencia, &c.; hut 
in the middle of the fifteenth century these had been reduced to 
the three Kingdoms of Navarre, Castile, and Aragon, which now 
occupied the whole peninsula with the exception of the Kingdom 
of Portugal in the west and the Moorish Kingdom of Granada in 
the south. Of these Navarre comprised only a comparatively 
small district at the western extremity of the Pyrenees; to Aragon 
were attached the partly independent provinces of Catalonia, 
Valencia, and Murcia; while Castile occupied, with the exceptions 
before named, the rest of Spain. 

The Kingdom of Castile was founded by Don Ferdinand, son of 
Sanchez, surnamed the Great, King of Navarre. Sanchez had 
conquered Old Castile from its Sovereign Count, and at his death in 
1035 left it to Ferdinand, who assumed the title of King of Castile, 
and subsequently added Leon to his dominions. It belongs not to 
our plan to trace the history of the Spanish monarchies through 
the middle ages. 68 It will suffice to observe that the boundaries of 
Castile were° gradually enlarged by successive acquisitions, and 
that in 1368 a revolution which drove Peter the Cr.uel from the 
throne established on it the House of Trastamare, which continued 
to hold possession. In 1406 the Crown devolved to John II., an 
infant little more than a twelvemonth old, who wore it till 1454, 
and was consequently King at the time when this history opens. 
His father Henry III., who died at the early age of twenty-seven, 
had ruled with wisdom and moderation, but at the same time with 
energy. An armament which he had prepared against the Moors 
in the very year of his death will convey some idea of the strength 
of the kingdom. It consisted of 1000 lances, or harnessed knights, 
4000 light°cavalry, 50,000 infantry, and 80 ships or galleys; and 
though °Henry did not live to conduct the war, it was for some 
time°prosecuted with vigour and success. But the long minority 
of John II. exposed the kingdom to confusion. and anarchy; and 
subsequently the weakness of his mind, though he possessed no 
unamiable disposition, rendered him only fit to be governed by 
others. During nearly the whole of his reign Don Alvaro de Luna, 
Constable of Castile, possessed a nearly unlimited power.. It was 
the hope of crushing this haughty favourite that detained Al- 

ample for the reign 0 f Ferdinand the 68 The reader will find a sketch of the 
Catholic. The English reader may con- history and constitution oi the Spanish 
suit Robertson, Charles V., Introd.; kingdoms during this period in Mr. 
Modern Unit). Hist. vol. xvi.; Prescott, Hollain's Middle Ages, chap. iv. 
Ferdinand and Isabella, vol. i. 
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, onso V. of Aragon in Spain, and prevented him from prosecuting 
his claims on Naples, as already related. Alphonso’s brother Don 
John, who subsequently became King of Navarre, and the Infant 
Don Henry, though Aragonese by nation, had’large possessions in 
Castile; and being grandees of that country, considered themselves 
entitled to a share in the government, for which they entered into 
a long but unsuccessful struggle. Alphonso V. after his return 
from Italy proclaimed his determination to invade Castile, and, as 
he said, to release the young King from Alvaro’s tyranny; and 
though the matter was temporarily arranged through the mediation 
of John of Navarre, yet the unsettled state of the relations between 
Castile and Aragon detained Alphonso three years in the latter 
country. In 1429, indeed, John II., at th.e persuasion of Alvaro, 
invaded Aragon with a large army, and committed fearful devas¬ 
tations ; and in the following year, Alphonso, whose views were 
turned towards Italy, abandoned his brother’s cause and concluded 
with John a truce of five years. 

After this period the wealth and power of Alvaro went on 
wonderfully increasing. He obtained the greater part of the con¬ 
fiscated possessions of the Aragonese Princes; and as he was the 
only man capable of inspiring the haughty Castilian Grandees with 
awe, he was invested by the King with an almost absolute authority. 
He could muster 20,000 vassals at his residence at Escalona, 
where he held a kind of court, and was surrounded with guards 
after the manner of royalty. The extent of his power may be in¬ 
terred from the circumstance, that when the King became a widower, 
? Lonst al>le, without any notice, contracted him to the Portuguese 
Is ^ ella! Alvaro had, however, to maintain a constant 
the Lin T Cashlian Grandees, with whom at length, even 

l t> ° uinse combined against him. In 1453 he was entrapped 
li , 7 ft’ 18 l .° ase was beleaguered, and he was forced to capi- 

‘ , a ei receiving security under the royal seal that his life, 
onoui, an property should be respected. But he was no sooner 
seciue an is vast possessions were confiscated, and he himself 
being subjected to a mock trial, was condemned to death and 
executed like a common malefactor in the public place of Vnlln 
dolid (July 1453). The fortitude with which he met his f t" 
turned in his favour the tide of popular opinion • nor 1 t 
appear that he had done anything to deserve his death J 
soon found to his cost the value of Alvaro, and that he had 
longer any check upon the insolence of the Grandees. He sur¬ 
vived the constable only a year, and died in J u jy 14 .^ leaving a 
son, who ascended the throne with the title of Henry IV.; and°by 
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his second consort, a daughter, Isabella, afterwards the famous 
Queen of Castile, and a son named Alphonso. 

Aragon, like Castile, was first elevated to the dignity of a 
kingdom in favour of a son of Sanchez the Great ol Navai re, 
namely, Don Ramiro. Its territories were gradually extended by 
conquest. In 1118, the King Don Alonso, besides other conquests, 
wrested Saragossa from the Moors, and made it, instead of Huesca, 
the capital of Aragon. In 1137, Catalonia became united to 
Aragon by the marriage of the Aragonese heiress, Petronilla, niece 
of Alonso, with Don Raymond, Count of Barcelona. This was a 
most important acquisition for Aragon; for the Catalans, a hold 
and hardy race, being excellent sailors, enabled the Aiagonese 
monarchs to extend their dominions by sea. In the fourteenth 
century, the Catalans had come to he considered the third naval 
power in Europe, and excelled only by the "V enetians and Genoese, 
whom they appear also to have rivalled in the freedom of their 
institutions. 69 Under Don James of Aragon (1214-1276) Mi¬ 
norca and Valencia were recovered from the Moors and added to 
the kingdom, though these states, as well as Catalonia, enjoyed 
an independent government. James’ son, Don Pedro. III., as 
already mentioned, wrested Sicily from the tyrannical hands of 
Charles of Anjou. On his death in 1285, Don Pedro left the 
crown of Sicily to his second son, Don James; and from this period 
Sicily formed an independent kingdom under a separate branch of 
the House of Aragon, down to the death of Martin the Younger in 
j 4 q 7 _ That monarch dying without legitimate children, the throne 
of Sicily came to his father, Martin I., or the Elder, King of 
Arao-on; and the two kingdoms remained henceforth united till 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

On the death of Martin the Elder in 1410, the male branch of 
the House of Barcelona, in the direct line, became extinct, and 
various claimants to the Crown arose. 70 A civil war ensued, till at 
length in June 1412, a council of arbiters, to whom the dis¬ 
putants had agreed to refer their claims, decided in favour of 
Ferdinand of Castile, nephew of Martin by his sister Eleanor, 
Queen of that country. Ferdinand, who was uncle to the minor 
King John II. of Castile, resigned the regency of that country on 
ascending the throne of Aragon. He was a mild and just pi nice, 
and reigned till his death in 1416, when he was succeeded by his 
son, Alphonso V., whom we have already had occasion to mention 
in the affairs of Naples. After obtaining that kingdom in 1442, he 
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ever returned to his Spanish dominions. On his death in 1458, 
Alphonso left Naples, as we have said, to his natural son Ferdinand; 
hut he declared his brother John, King of Navarre, heir to 
Aiagon and its dependencies; namely, Valencia, "Catalonia, Murcia, 

‘ k l j or ca, Sardinia, and Sicily; and that prince accordingly ascended 
the Aragonese throne with the title of John II. 

V hile they existed as separate monarchies, both Castile and 
Aiagou enjoyed a very considerable share of liberty. The con¬ 
stitution of Castile bore a striking resemblance to our own in the 
time of the Plantagenets. Before the end of the twelfth century, 
the deputies of towns and cities appear to have obtained a 
seat in the Cortes 71 , or national assembly, which before that period 
consisted only of the Clergy and Grandees. The Cortes continued 
pretty fairly to represent the nation down to the reign of John II. 
and his successor Henry IV., when the deputies of many towns 
ceased to be summoned. The practice had, indeed, been previously 
uregular, but from this time it went on declining; apparently, 
however, not much to the regret of the burgesses, who grudged 
defraying the expenses of their representatives; and by the year 
1480 the number of towns returning members had been reduced 
to seventeen. Alphonso XI. (1312 — 1350) had previously re¬ 
stricted the privilege of election to the municipal magistrates, 
whose number rarely exceeded twenty-four iu each town. The 
members of Cortes were summoned by a writ of much the same form 

resided "Vlf S* ^ English Parliament. The legislative power 
rovil n -a' lth t ie Gurtes > th °ugh it was sometimes infringed by 
b/leK^r’ a Y fc ^ hlthe Carlier P eriodsof our own history 
class of fhem ^ The n ° bleS > * ot on1 y the higher 

order Ind theC^T Hombre8 > but also the Hidalgos, or second 
and this was als " <M Cr0S ’ ° r heights, were exempt from taxation; 

The newer ; 2 ^ degree > the case * Aiagon. 

than in Castile. 0 At^sUheK^ ^ TT Y Al ' ag0n 

election was vested only iL a few mYY n 5 Y f/ ^ ° f 

1xl r r> • tt m a tew powerful barons, called from their 

wealth, Los Ricos ILovibres, or the rich men. The King was iinum, 
rated by kneeling down bare-headed before the Justiciary 0 r chief 
judge of the kingdom, who himself sat uncovered. I u kL r , 
the Cortes claimed the right, not indeed of electing the K" r 
confirming the title of the heir on his accession. Th YF’ ] ^ ° e 
Aragon consisted of foiu" Orders, called Brazos, or arms— °‘ i 
The Prelates, including the commanders of the military ordm, who 

71 The earliest instance on record of at Burgos in ligg p .. , 
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ked as ecclesiastics; 2. The Barons, or ricos hombres ; 3. The In¬ 
fan zones, that is, the equestrian order, or knights; 4, The Deputies- 
of the royal towns. Traces of popular representation occur earlier 
in the history of Aragon than in that of any other country; and 
we find mention made of the Cortes in 1133. The towns that 
returned deputies were few; but some of them sent as many as 
ten representatives, and none fewer than four. The Cortes both of 
Castile and Aragon preserved a control over the public expendi¬ 
ture ; and those of Aragon even appointed, during their adjourn¬ 
ment, a committee composed of members of the four estates to 
manage the public revenue, and to support the Justiciary in the 
discharge of his functions. This last magistrate (el Justicia de 
Aragon) was the chief administrator of justice. He had the sole 
execution of the laws: appeals might be made to him even from 
the King himself, and he was responsible to nobody but the Cortes. 
He had, however, a court of assessors, called the Court of Inquisi¬ 
tion, composed of seventeen persons chosen by lot from the Cortes, 
who frequently controlled his decisions. The •/ usticia was appointed 
by the King from among the knights, or second order of nobility, 
never from the ricos hombres. At first he was removable at 
pleasure; but in 1442 he was appointed for life, and could be 
deposed only by the authority of the Cortes. 

Catalonia and Valencia also enjoyed free and independent go¬ 
vernments, each having its Cortes, composed of three estates. It 
was not till the reign of Alphonso III. (1285—1291) that these 
two principalities were finally and inseparably united with Aragon. 
After this period, general Cortes of the three kingdoms were indeed 
sometimes held; yet they continued to assemble in separate 
chambers, though meeting in the same city. Of the commercial 
greatness of Catalonia, there will be occasion to speak in another 
part of this work. 72 

The military orders form so prominent a feature of Spanish 
institutions, that it will be proper to say a few words respecting 
them. Thp Spaniards had three peculiar orders, those of Calatrava, 
St. Iago, and Alcantara, besides the Knights Templars and Knights 
of St. John, common to them with the rest of Europe. The 
first two of these were established in the twelfth century; the 
last was merely a subsequent offshoot from that of Calatrava. 
These orders were governed by elective Grand Masters, who enjoyed 
an almost regal power, and possessed their own fortified towns in 
different parts of Castile. The Grand-Master of St, Iago, especially. 


« See Book II. Cli. I. 
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reckoned next in dignity and power to tlie King. The orde* 
'uld bring into the field 1000 men-at-arms, accompanied, it may 
be presumed, by the usual number of attendants, and had at its 
disposal eighty-four commanderies and two hundred priories and 
benefices. These orders being designed against the Moors, who 
then held possession of a large part of Spain, had originally a 
patriotic as well as a religious destination, and were at first very 
popular among the people. The Knights took the vows of 
obedience, poverty, and conjugal chastity. 

Ihe turbulent nobles of Spain, like those of Germany, carried 
on private feuds with one another, and sometimes levied war 
against the King himself. The Aragonese nobles, indeed, by the 
Privilege of Union , asserted their constitutional right to confede- 
late themselves against the Sovereign in case he violated their 
laws and immunities, and even to depose him and elect another 
King if he refused redress. The Privilege of Union 'was granted 
by Alfonso III. in 1287, and in 1347 it was exercised against 
Peter IV.; but in the following year, Peter having defeated the 
confederates at Epila, abrogated their dangerous privilege, cut the act 
which granted it into pieces with his sword, and cancelled or des¬ 
troyed all the records in which it was mentioned or con¬ 
firmed. 



It will appear from the preceding description of Spain, that, 
although she already possessed, in the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tiuy, the elements of political power, she was not yet in a condition 
to assert that rank in Europe which she afterwards attained. 
Castile and Aragon were not yet united ; the Moors still held the 
Kingdom of Granada in the south, and their reduction was to form 
one of the chief glories of the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. 

The Kingdom of Portugal, the remaining division of the Spanish 
peninsula, is not of sufficient importance in European history to 
c^nim any lengthened notice. 73 Alphonso, or Alonso, Count of 
Portugal, first assumed the title of lviug of that country after his 
victory over the Moors at Ourique in 1139; and in 1147 he ac¬ 
quired Lisbon through the assistance of some crusaders driven 
thither by stress of weather. The Kings of Portugal, like those 
of Spain, were continually engaged in combating the Moors but 
their history presents little of importance. The line of Alphonso 
continued to reign uninterruptedly in Portugal till L383, when on 
the death of King Ferdinand, John 1. of Castile, who had married 
his natural daughter Beatrix and obtained from him a promise of 


n The chief histories of Portugal are, 
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the Portuguese succession for the issue of the marriage, claimed 
the throne! But the Portuguese, among whom, like the Moors, 
the custom prevailed of giving the sons of the concubine equal 
rights with those of the wife, declared John the Bastard, the 
illegitimate brother of Ferdinand, to be their King; and after a 
civil war of two years’ duration, he was with the assistance of 
England established on the throne, with the title of John I., by 
the°decisive battle of Aljubarota (1385). The war with Castile 
continued nevertheless several years, till it was concluded by the 
peace of 1411; by which Henry III., the son and successor of 
John I. of Castile, engaged to abandon the pretensions of his 
mother-in-law Beatrix. John the Bastard thus became the founder 
of a dynasty which occupied the Portuguese throne till 1580. He 
married Philippa, daughter of John, Duke of Lancaster (1387), by 


whom he had a numerous issue. 

The reign of John, who was an able and energetic sovereign, 
was distinguished by the maritime enterprises conducted by his 
constable, Nuno Alvarez Pereira. In 1415, Pereira, accompanied 
by the King and his three surviving sons, took Ceuta in Africa 
from the Moors, fortified it, and filled it. with a Christian population. 
John’s fourth son, Henry, who obtained the name of “ the Naviga¬ 
tor,” devoted himself entirely to maritime affairs, and the sciences 
connected with them'; thus giving an impulse to maritime dis¬ 
covery, for which the Portuguese became renowned, as there will 
be occasion to relate in the sequel. John I. was succeeded in 
1438 by Alphonso V., who reigned till 1481. In 1433 John had 
transferred to Lisbon the royal residence, which had previously 
been at Coimbra. 

It remains only to notice that group of western nations — namely, 
France, England, and Burgundy, or the Netherlands, whose position 
brought them into such close relations, and too often of a hostile 
character. It is presumed that the reader has already acquired 
from other sources 74 a competent knowledge of 'their earlier 
history and constitution down to the close of the middle ages, and 
therefore no more will here be said than may be necessary to 
acquaint him with the posture of their affairs at the period when 
this narrative commences. 


u See for Trance and Burgundy Hal- 
] a in’s Middle Ages , chaps, i. and ii.; for 
England, chap, viii., as well as the 
Constitutional History ; and for the gene¬ 
ral state of society in Europe, Mid. Ages, 
chap. ix. . . 
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1453, the same year that Constantinople fell before the k 
urkish arms, the English were at length finally expelled from 
France. The civil dissensions that had formerly" prevailed in that 
country, fomented by Philip surnamed “the Good,” Duke of 
Bui gundy, facilitated the acquisition of the. French crown by 
Ilemy V. The lunacy of Charles VI. of France occasioned a 
struggle for the supreme power between Louis Duke of Orleans, 
the King s brother, and Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, grand¬ 
father of Philip the Good. On the death of Philip the Bold in 
1404, the contest was continued by his son, John sans Peur, or 
the Fearless, who in 1407 caused the Duke of Orleans to’be 
assassinated at Paris, and openly avowed and justified the deed. 
A civil war now ensued. France was divided into two parties: 
the Armagnacs, so called from the Count of Armagnac, father- 
in-law of the young Duke of Orleans; and the Bourguignons , or 
Burgundian faction. The former supported the imbecile Kin* 
and Ins son the Dauplnn; a dignity which, after the death of his 
brothers, fell to the King’s third son, Charles: the latter were for a 
regency to be conducted by the Queen, Isabel of Bavaria. Paris 
was the head quarters of the Burgundians; Poitiers of the Armag- 
nacs. John the Fearless appeared to favour the pretensions of 
Henry V. of England to the throne of France; but more with a 
view to turn to his own advantage the diversion occasioned by the 
English arms than to make over France to foreign dominion. 
Offended, however, by the harshness of the terms proposed by 
Henry, as well as by the English monarch’s personal bearino- 
towards him, the Duke of Burgundy resolved to join the party o°f 
the Dauphin, and thus to restore peace to France. Negociations 
eie accordingly opened, and John was invited, to discuss the 
+1°. n i-Oaupliiu and his party: but the latter mistrusted 
ie u <e, w 10 was basely assassinated in the presence and with 
ie connivance of the Dauphin, at an interview to which he had 
been invited on the bridge of Montereau, Sept. 1419. 

To avenge his father’s death, and punish the Dauphin for his 
crime, I hilip, the new Duke, resolved to sacrifice France, and even 
his own family, which had eventual claims to the crown, by makin* 
it over to the English King. A treaty was accordingly conclnrul 
at Arras, towards the end of 1419, between Philip of Bimrn« l ! 
Henry 'V., by wind, Philip agreed to recognise Hemf “s J K “' 
of France after the death of Charles VI.; and in onn Q ; i , % 

Charles’ mental imbecility, the English Monarch was afeonce to 
assume the government of the kingdom, after marrying Catherine 
the youngest of the French king’s daughters. This treaty was’ 
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'definitively executed at Troyes, May 21st 1420, by Charles VI., wh 

_e\v not what he was signing, and by his Queen, Isabel of Bavaria, 

a vulgar profligate woman, who was stimulated at once by hatred 
of her son the Dauphin, and a doting affection for her daughter 
Catherine. The treaty was ratified by the French States and by the 
Parliament of Paris; Henry V. obtained possession of that capital, 
which was occupied by an English garrison under the command of 
the Duke of Clarence, and on the 1st December 1420, the Kings of 
France and England, the Duke of Burgundy and the English 
princes entered Paris with great pomp. Henry now assisted the 
Duke of Burgundy to punish the murderers of his father, and kept 
the Dauphin Charles in check by his arms. The birth of a son, 
regarded as the heir both of France and England, seemed to fill up 
the measure of Henry’s prosperity, when he was carried off by a 
fistula, August 31st 1422. Henry appointed his brother the Duke 
of Bedford to the Eegency of France; his younger brother, the 
Duke of Gloucester, to that of England; and the Earl of Warwick 
to be guardian of his infant son. 

The imbecile Charles VI. of France shortly afterwards descended 
to the grave (October 22), and the Dauphin, assuming the title of 
Charles VII., caused himself to be crowned at Poitiers. The treaty 
of Troyes had, however, rallied the national feeling of the French 
to the party of the Dauphin, whose manners and disposition, as 
well as his lawful claim to the throne of France, and hatred of the 
English usurpers, had rendered him popular with the majority of 
the French nation; and as a counterpoise to his influence, the 
recent Bedford drew closer his connections both with the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Brittany. It does not belong to our subject to 
detail the wars which followed, and the romantic story of Joan of 
Arc which will be found related in the histories of England as well 
as in those of France. 75 The great abilities of Bedford secured 
durin" his lifetime the predominance of the English in France, 
and the young King Henry VI. was crowned in Paris December 
16th 1431. But this predominance was soon to be undermined; 
first by the defection of the Duke of Burgundy from the English 


75 Some recent French historians have 
dwelt upon and magnified the exploits of 
the Fucelle d’Orleans with an unction 
hordering on the profane as well as the 
ridiculous. Thus M. Michelet does not 
scruple to say: “LTmitation de J6sus- 
CJirist, 6‘d Passion, roproduite dans la 
Puccllc , telle fut la redemption do la 
France! ” — Hist, de France, liv. x. eh. i. 
See the account of the same author, ib. 


ch iv.; and Martin, Hist, de Fr. liv. xxxv. 
and xxxvi. The mystery into which these 
writers would convert the story is easily 
solved by the ignorance and superstition 
of the a&e It should be remembered, 
too, that* in the words of Lord Mahon, 
“the worst wrongs of Joan were dealt 
upon her by the hands of her own country- 
men. "—Hist. Essays, p. 47. 
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mce, and then by the death of Bedford, and the disputes and 
livisions which ensued in the English government. 

The extensive monarchy which bore the modest title of the 
Duchy of Burgundy was in fact at the period of which we are 
treating a more powerful state than the Kingdom of France; and 
it will he fit, therefore, to look back a little and shortly trace its 
progress. The Capetian line of the House of Burgundy, which 
had reigned upwards of three centuries, died out with the young 
Duke Philip in 1361 ; and a year or two afterwards, John II. 
King of France, bestowed the Duchy as an hereditary fief on his 
youngest and favourite son, Philip the Bold, the first Duke of the 
House of Valois. • By this impolitic gift, John founded the second 
House of Burgundy, who were destined to be such dangerous rivals 
to his successors on the throne of France. The last Capetian Duke, 
who was only sixteen when he was carried off by th e’peste noire, 
or black death, had married the heiress of Flanders, Artois, 
Antwerp, Mechlin, Nevers, Rethel, and Franche Comte, or, as it was 
then called, the County of Burgundy ; and Philip the Bold espoused 
his predecessor’s widow. Three sons, the issue of this marriage, 
John sans Peur, Antony, and Philip, divided among them the 
Burgundian dominions; and each extended his share by marriage 
or by re-annexations. But all these portions, with their augmen¬ 
tations, fell ultimately to Philip called the Good, son of John 
sans Peur, whose accession has been already mentioned. Philip 
reigned from 1419 to 1467, and was consequently in possession 
of the Duchy at the time when this history opens. Philip also ob¬ 
tained large additions to his dominions by the deaths, without issue, 
of his relations, the husband and the brother-in-law of Jacqueline, 
Countess of Hainault; so that in 1430 he possessed, besides the 
provinces already mentioned, Brabant, Limburg, Luxembourg, Hai¬ 
nault, Holland, Zealand, Frieslaud, Namur, and Lower Lorraine. 
Thus Philip was in fact at the head of a large kingdom, though 
nominally but a duke and a vassal of France. 

Philip also took advantage of his connection with the English, 


and of the crippled state of France which it produced, to augment 
still further his dominions at the expense of that unfortunate 
country. The Regent Bedford had married Philip’s sister, Anne of 
Burgundy; but her death without issue in November 1432 severed 
all family ties between the two princes; and soon afterwards 
Bedford incurred the displeasure of the Duke of Burgundy by his 
marriage with a young lady of the house ot Luxembourg. Philip 
,had now forgotten the resentment which had dictated the treaty 
of Troyes; he was desirous of putting an end to the war which 
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ad so long desolated France, but at the same time of deriving 
advantage from it; and he opened negociations with the party 
of Charles VII., which made him liberal offers. The terms sti- 
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pulated by Philip in favour of his English allies became gradu¬ 
ally weaker and weaker; at length he abandoned that connection 
altogether, and immediately after the death of Bedford, which 
removed all his scruples, he concluded with Charles VIJ. the treaty 
of Arras (September 21st 1435), in which only his own interests 
were considered. By this treaty he obtained possession of the 
counties of Macon, Auxerre, and Pontliieu; of the lordships or 
baronies of Peronne, Roye, Montdidier, St. Quentin, Corbie, Amiens, 
Abbeville, Dourdon; and of the towns of Dourlens, St. Riquier, 
Crevecoeur, Arleux, and Mortagne; with a condition, however, that 
the towns of Picardy might be repurchased by the French monarch 
for the sum of 400,000 crowns. Thus the territory of the Duke 
was extended to the neighbourhood of Paris, and he became 
one of the most powerful sovereigns of Europe. By the same 
treaty Charles VII. absolved the Duke, 'with regard to his Belgian 
dominions at least, of the vassalage which he owed to France; and 
Philip now styled himself “ Due par la grace de Dieu;” a formula 
signifying that the person using it owns no feudal superior. In 
fact, Philip had for some time harboured the design of erecting 
Burgundy into an independent kingdom, and of obtaining the 
vicarship of all the countries claimed by the Emperor on the left 
bank of the Rhine; and he had, in 1442, paid Frederick III. a sum 
of money, to renounce his pretensions to the Duchies of Brabant 
and Limburg, the counties of Holland, Zealand, and Hainault, and 
the lordship of Friesland. 

Philip’s Belgian provinces were at that time in a condition of 
great prosperity. Some of the Flemish cities, and especially' - Ghent 
and Bruges, were among the richest and most populous of Europe. 
They enjoyed a considerable share of independence ; they claimed 
great municipal privileges; and they were frequently involved in 
disputes with Philip, whose exactions they resisted. The Duke’s 
Court, one of the most magnificent in Europe, was distinguished 
by a pompous etiquette, and by a constant round of banquets, 
tournaments, and fetes. The historians of the time particularly 
dwell on the splendour of the three months’ fetes, by which Philip 
the Good’s third marriage in 1430, with Philipp 8, of 1 oitugal was 
celebrated. On that occasion the streets of Bruges were spread 
with Flemish carpets; wine of the finest quality flowed eight days 
and nights—Rhenish from a stone lion, Vin de Beaune fiom a stag; 
while, during the banquets, jets of rose water and malvoisie spirted 
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A a unicorn.' 6 The arms, the dresses, the furniture of thal 
iod could not be surpassed; the superbly wrought armour and iron 
work then manufactured have obtained for it the name of the Siecle 
cle fa . 1 he pictures and the rich An - as .tapestry of the time may 
still convey to us an idea of its magnificence. Nor was the Court 
of Philip the G-ood distinguished by outward sumptuousness alone. 
That Sovereign was a patron of literature; many literary men, 
some of considerable repute, were attracted to his court; and he 
had formed a, magnificent library, manuscripts from which still 
adorn the chief collections of Europe. A brilliant school of 
musicians, which lasted several generations, had its origin in his 
chapel. The painters of Bruges, whose specimens are still as fresh 
as the first day they were painted, became illustrious, and es¬ 
pecially through John Van Eyck, who had been the valet de 
chambre, and afterwards, like Rubens, the counsellor of his 
Sovereign. Italy had as yet produced nothing equal to the paint¬ 
ings of Van Eyck and his brother Hubert, which were sought with 
avidity by Italian Princes and amateurs. The sister art of archi¬ 
tecture also flourished; and it is to this period that we are indebted 
for most of those magnificent town halls with which Belgium is 
adorned, particularly those of Brussels and Louvain. All this 
refinement, however, was mixed and alloyed with a good deal of 
grossuess and sensuality. Intemperance in the pleasures of the 
table, which still in some degree marks those countries, was carried 
to excess, and the relations with the female sex were characterised 

by an unbounded profligacy, of which the Sovereign himself set 
the example. 77 

The death of Bedford proved a fatal blow to the English power 
in I zance. V e shall not dwell on the contest which ensued 
between the Duke of Gloucester and Cardinal Beaufort for the 
cisposa of the b rench Regency. Suffice it to say that Richard, 
u o ork, the nominee of Gloucester, at length obtained it, 
but after a delay which occasioned the loss of Paris. The English 
dominion there had long been the subject of much discontent to 
the citizens, who, taking advantage of the neglect of the English 
G-overnment during the abeyance of the Regency, opened their 
gates to Lisle Adam and the troops of Charles VII. The English 

56 Monstrelet, liv. ii. eh. 77. gvncly, bishop of Cambrn-.- „ i 

” Philip the Good, besides three wives, at the altar by 36 illomtbl’o 8eFTC j 
had had 24 mistresses, by whom he left grandsons. I„ f ac t tlm” te s ° n *“ nd 
16 natural children ; a moderate quantity, tatd” became almost a t itl e , ‘ • ' 

however, when compared with the ilk- that age. See SenW 2 
git imate progeny of some of the grandees Taiwan (V Or, Intro d n tvt’: i *i 1 

Of the period A count of Clives had 63 Hist, de France ] fc vii^ ! 
illegitimate children ; and John of Bur- * * 
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garrison, which numbered only 1500 men, under Lord Willoughl 
were compelled, after a short resistance, to capitulate, and were 
allowed to evacuate Paris unmolested, carrying away with them 
what property they could (April 17th 1436). 

The war, however, dragged on for several years after the 
surrender of Paris, but without vigour on either side. Henry VI.’s 
consort, Margaret of Anjou, and her favourite the Earl of Suffolk, 
and his party, who ruled in England, neglected to put the English 
possessions in France in a good posture of defence. Somerset and 
Talbot, who commanded in Normandy, receiving no succours 
either of men or money, and being pressed on one side by the 
Constable Eichemont, on another by Charles VII. in person, and 
Count Dunois, and their armies, were forced to evacuate Nor¬ 
mandy in 1450. After this event and in the autumn of the same 
year, a division of the French army which appeared in Guienne 
made some conquests there-, and in the spring of 1451 the whole 
French force, under Dunois, entered that province, and partly by 
arms, partly by negociations with the inhabitants, effected its 
reduction. Guienne, indeed, again revolted in 1452 ; Bordeaux 
sent ambassadors to Talbot in London to invoke his aid; and that 
veteran commander, then upwards of eighty years of age, quickly 
recovered that valuable possession. But in July of the following 
year Charles VII. entered Guienne with a large armyTalbot was 
slain before the town of Castillon, and his fate decided that of the 
province. Bordeaux, the last town which held out, submitted to 
Charles in October 1453; and thus, as we have said, with the 
exception of Calais, the English were expelled from all their pos¬ 
sessions in France. The civil dissensions in England and the wars 
of the two Eoses, which shortly afterwards bioke out, pi evented 
any attempt to recover them, and for a long period almost entirely 
annihilated the influence of England in continental affairs. Before 
Henry’s conquests, it had been usual to consider Europe as divided 
into the four great nations of Italy, Germany, France, and Spain, and 
England as a subordinate kingdom attached, nominally at least, to 
one or the other of these grand divisions. The case was formally 
argued at the Council of Constance, where the French deputies 
endeavoured to exclude the English from an independent vote, 
and the decision by which they were admitted as a Jift na ion, 
seems to have been considerably influenced by the success of 
Henry’s arms. 78 

The wars with the English, and the civil distractions by which 
France had so long been harassed, had prevented her from 
11 See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, cli. lxx. noto ( o. 
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she was 

entitled by her position, her internal resources, and the genius of 
her people. It was many years before she recovered from the 
effects of these pernicious influences. She had suffered as much 
from the bands raised for her defence as from the,, invasions of the 
English; and the combined effects of these two causes had almost 
reduced her to a state of anarchy and desolation. Two bodies of 
her so-called defenders, particularly distinguished by their ferocity, 
were the Ecorcheurs and Retondeurs 79 ; whose violence and bri¬ 
gandage, were openly patronised by a large portion of the princes, 
grandees, and even magistrates of France. The dread of these 
lawless bands retarded the liberation of France, and especially the 
evacuation of Paris; for the citizens hesitated to call in deliverers 
at whose hands they were likely to suffer more damage than from 
the well-trained troops of England, which under Henry V. had 
been subjected to a rigorous, and almost puritanical, discipline. 80 
The public misery in France appears to have readied its height in 
1438. The crops had been spoiled by continued rains, and the 
people were carried off by epidemic maladies, the usual attendants 
of famine. The writer who under the title of a Bourgeois de Paris , 
but who was in reality a doctor of the university, kept a journal of 
those times, states that, in the course of that year, 5000 persons 
died in the Hotel Dieu, and more than 45,000 in the city. The 
wolves prowled around Paris, and even in its streets. In September 
1438 no fewer than fourteen persons were devoured by them between 
Montmartre and the Porte St. Martin ; whilst, in the open country 
around, three or four score fell victims. 81 

This picture presents a striking contrast to that just drawn 
of Belgium. In the struggle that was to ensue between France 
and Burgundy, everything seemed to promise the success of the 
latter; and it will be an interesting task to trace how the wise and 
politic conduct of one or two French Monarchs enabled them to 
combat all these disadvantages, and finally to turn the scale 
in their favour. Yet the vast domains of the House of Burgundy 
contained from the first the seeds of future weakness and dis¬ 
solution. Their population was composed of different races 
speaking various languages and* dialects, and separated from 
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ssuming that place among the European nations to which 


w The name of Ecorcheurs speaks for 
itself; that of Retondeurs seems to desig¬ 
nate those who sheared again the un¬ 
fortunate victims who had already under¬ 
gone the process. 

80 Martin, Hist, de France , t. ti. p. 11. 

81 Journal du Bourgeois ) p. 502; Jean 


Chartier, Hist, de Charles VII. p 99 
(ed. Paris, 1661); Michelet, Hist, de 
France t, vn. p. 254. Sir John Fortescue, 
also, wlm visited France a little after 
tins date, m his hook Dc Laud thus Anglice, 
describes that kingdom us quito a desert 
in comparison with England. 
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one another hy temperament, customs, and interests; while the 
manner in which most of the provinces had been acquired had 
laid the foundation for future interminable disputes both with 
France and with the Empire. In such a state there was no power 
of centralisation—the principle by which France acquired, and 
still holds, her rank among nations. 

The fearful height to which the disorders of France had risen, 
was already beginning to work their cure; for it was evident that 
either they or the monarchy must cease to exist. At this juncture 
Charles VII. had the good fortune to be served by a ministry, 
whose bold and able counsels procured for him from contemporaries 
the appellation of Charles le Men semi. Among the princes and 
nobles who fonned it, sat two roturiers, or plebeians, of distin¬ 
guished merit: Jean Bureau, a Maitre de$ Comptes, or Officer of 
Finance; and Jacques Cceur, the son of a furrier at Bourges, whose 
enterprising genius had enabled him to establish mercantile rela¬ 
tions with most parts of the then known world. Bureau, on the 
other hand, though a civilian, had a real military genius, and 
effected great improvements in the artillery. Perhaps, also, we 
must include in Charles’ Council a woman and a mistress—the 
gentle Agnes Sorel, whose reproaches are said to have piqued his 
honour and stimulated his exertions. 82 After consulting the States 
assembled at Angers, an Ordinance was published, Nov. 2nd, 
1439, which forms an epoch in French history. A standing army 
was to be organised, which was not to subsist, like the bands 
formerly raised by the nobles, by robbery and plunder, but to 
receive regular pay. The design of this force, the first of the kind 
raised by any Christian Sovereign, originated with the Constable 
Bichemont. Fifteen companies of gens d’armes, called from 
their institution compagnies d'ordonnance, were to be raised, each 


consisting of one hundred lances garnies, or furnished lances; that 
is, a man at arms with five mounted followers. 83 This would give a 
standing army of between 7000 and 8000 men. The monthly 
pay was high: ten livres Tournois for the man at arms, five for 
the coutillier, four for the archer. The man at arms, therefore, 
was a person of some rank and consideration. He represented the 


82 This tradition does not only rest on 
the pretty quatrain of Francis I.: — 

Gentille Agn&s plus de los on mdrito 
(La cause estant de France recouvrer) 
Que ee que peut, dedans un cloistre, 
ouvrer 

Close nonnain ou bien d6vot ermite. 
The service she did to France is also 


attested by the Burgundian clironicler, 
Olivier de la Marche, liv. 1 . c. 13. 

83 The man-at-arms was attended by 
three archers, a page, and a coutilUcp, 
The last was a sort of light-horseman, 
also called briejandinier , from his wear¬ 
ing a bricjandinc, or quilted jacket 
covered with plates of iron. Martin 
Hist, dc France, t. vi. p. 410. 
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ncient Knight; and we discern in the whole institution the image 
of feudality in its transition to the modern military system. The 
scheme also contemplated the raising of an infantry force, which, 
however, was not to he a permanent one like the cavalry, but 
merely a sort of militia, or national guard, raised in the different 
communes or districts. They wore a uniform, were armed with 
bows and arrows, and were called francs archers , or free bowmen, 
because they were exempted from all taxes except the gahelle , or 
tax on salt. On the other hand, they received no pay except in 
time of war. The franc archer wore a salade or light casque, and 
a brigandine , and besides his bow and arrows carried a sword and 
dagger. All this was a decided advance in the military system; 
yet still how far behind the organisation of the Turkish army a 
century before! It was not, however, till 1445, after the dispersion, 
by the Swiss campaign in the preceding year, of the old bands 
that used to annoy France, that an opportunity presented itself for 
carrying out these military reforms. 

The measure was received with universal joy except by those 
who profited by the old system ; that is, the nobles. The people, 
regarding only the immediate benefit of being delivered from the 
fangs of the ecorcheurs , did not perceive that by the method in 
which they consented to establish this force they were bartering 
away their own liberties. For its maintenance they granted to the 
king 1,200,000 francs per annum for ever, and thus deprived 
themselves of the power of the purse, the origin and safeguard of 
liberty in England. A few reflecting heads, indeed, saw further. 
Thomas Basin, bishop of Lisieux, a contemporary writer of bold 
and almost republican opinions, predicted and denounced 84 the 
abuse that might be made of standing armies for the purposes of 
tyranny. But the people had no conception of self-government. 
Attendance at the public assemblies was regarded only as a trouble¬ 
some and expensive duty, from which they were glad to be relieved. 85 


84 In his Hist. Caroli VII., ap. Martin, 
t. vi. p. 122. 

85 Thus Charles VII., in answer to a 
remonstrance of the nohles in 1441, 
observes : “ Assembler les Etats n’est que 
charge et depense au pauvre peuple,” 
and that “ phisieurs notables seigneurs 
out mjuis que l’on eessat de telle con¬ 
vocation fa ire.” — Monstrclet, t vn. p 187. 

An account of the rise and fmadions 
of the Etats Gcneranx, or l'rench States, 
as well as of the Parliaments, &c., is 
given by Mr. Hallam, Middle Ages, oh. u. 
part ii. The historical student will re¬ 
member that the Statcs-Ceneral, ‘which. 


however gradually fell into disuse, an- 
syered in some degree to our Parlia¬ 
ment, and that the French Parliament, 
or Parliament of Paris, was in reality 
little more than a court of justice. It 
had at first been ambulatory, and was 
fixed at Paris in the reign of Philip 
the Fair, according to Pasquier, Mallot, 
and others, in 1302; but with more, 
prohahmty by H&aault, on the authority 
of nude, in 1294. It consisted at first 
of two chambers, the Granite Ckambro 
and Chumbre clcs Enquctes; and of two 
sorts of counsellors, the Conscillcrs Ju- 
gears, and the ConsnUers Rapporteurs, 
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Jn .the other hand, by this measure, the nobility were deprived of 
all military command except through the authority of the king; 
the important principle was established that none, of whatsoever 
rank, should impose a tax on his vassals without the authority of 
the King’s letters patent; and all possessions or lordships where 
this should be done were declared ipso facto confiscated. 

Thus the contest was now vigorously entered on between the 
French King and his feudal nobility, which being continued in the 
next and some following reigns, terminated in making France a 
powerful, but absolute, monarchy. In England, the great power 
of the Norman Sovereigns induced the barons to unite with the 
people in the acquirement and defence of their common liberties ; 
in France, the extravagant privileges of the nobles, formidable 
alike to the crown and to the people, produced a strange but far 
from unexampled combination between those two extreme orders 
of the state: and when the subjugation of the aristocracy was com¬ 
pleted, it was not difficult for the Monarch to hold the people in 


subjection. 

It was impossible, however, that a'measure which so vitally 
affected the interests of the French nobles should pass without 
opposition. In 1440 the Dukes of Bourbon and Alenfon, the 
Counts of Vendome and Dunois, and others, suddenly quitted the 
court and retired to Blois, after enticing the Dauphin Louis, then 
only eighteen years of age, into their plot. But the unusual vigour 
and activity displayed by the King, and the favour everywhere 
declared by the people towards his government, disconcerted the 
measures of the conspirators, who at length found it advisable to 
return to their obedience; the Dauphin made his submissions to 
his father at Cuset, and was banished into Dauphine; and this 


revolt, called the Praguene from the Hussite war in Bohemia, 
terminated without any serious consequences. 

Much, however, still remained to be done in order to centralise 
the power of the crown of France. Normandy and G-uyenne had 
been long held by the English, . after whose expulsion it was some 
time before the immediate authority of the crown could be esta- 


The former, composed of prelates, barons, 
and distinguished knights, had, as their 
name implies, the deliberative functions; 
while the latter, who were members of 
the bourgeoisie , were employed in pre¬ 
viously preparing and examining all 
causes. As, however, the Parliament 
thus only saw through their eyes, they 
at length became the principal persons, 
and formed the body afterwards called 


La 1lobe. The only political function of 
the French Parliament was to verity ana 
register the royal edicts ; and l)y refusing 
to do this, they might exercise a sort of 
veto, which, however, though it some¬ 
times annoyed the monarch, was seldom 
of much practical importance 
Besides the Parliament of Paris, thcro 
vere also those of Toulouse, Grenoble, 
Bordeaux, Aix, Dijon, Rouen, &c. 
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shed in those provinces. Brittany, though less powerful than 
Burgundy, pretended.to an independence still more absolute; 
Provence was not yet united to the French crown; Dauphine, as 
the appanage of the Dauphin, was in a great degree beyond the 
control of the reigning monarch, aud was moreover still traditionally 
regarded as appertaining to the German Empire. The history of 
the next few reigns is the history of the establishment of the 
French monarchy by the reduction of its great and almost inde¬ 
pendent vassals: an undertaking which, though not finally com¬ 
pleted till the time of Cardinal Kichelieu, had already made 
progress enough in the reign of Charles VIII. to allow France to 
play a great part in the affairs of Europe. At the same period 
England had also emerged from its domestic troubles by the 
union of the two Houses of A ork and Lancaster in the person of 
Henry VII.; but the pacific policy of that Sovereign delayed till 
the reign of his successor any important interference on the part of 
England in the affairs of the continent. 
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table of contemporary sovereigns 

FROM 1453 TO 1513. 

{The Years show the end of their Reign s.) 


GERMANY. 

Frederick III. . 1493 
Maximiliau I. . — 


POPES. 

eholas V. . 
lixtus III. • 
is II. • • • 
al II. • • • 

LtUS IV. * • 

mcent VIII. 
exander VI. • 

is III- . • • 
lius II. • * 
o X. • • • 


1455 

1458 

14G4 

1471 

1184 

1492 

1503 

1503 

1513 


FRANCE. 

Charles VII. .1461 
Louis XI. . • 1483 
Charles VIII. . 1498 
Louis XII. • • — 


Ilenry VI. . 
Edward IV. 
Edward V. . 
Richard III. 
Ilenry VII.. 
Henry VIII. 


NAPLES. 


Alphonso I. . 
Ferdinand I. 
Alphonso II. 
Ferdinand II. 
Frederick II. 

{To Spanish Crown.) 


. 1453 
. 1494 
. 1494 
. 1496 
. 1501 


ENGLAND. 


. 1461 
. 1483 
. 1483 
. 1485 
. 1509 


SCOTLAND. 

James II. • . 1460 
James 111. . . 14S8 
Janies IV. . . 1513 
James V. . . > 


TURKEY. 

Mahomet 11. 
Bajazet 11. . 
Selim I. . . 


. 1481 
. 1512 


SPAIN. •. 

Castile. 

John II. • • • 1*1 
Henry IV. . . 14/4 
Isabella • • • 1^04 

Joanna . . • 

AnAGON. 

Alphonso V. . 1458 
John II. . . . 1479 
Ferdinand . . 


POLAND. 

Casimir IV. . 1492 
Albert . . • 1501 
Alexander . . 1*>06 
Sigismund I. . — 


PORTUGAL. 

Alphonso V. . 1481 
John II. . . . 1495 
Emmanuel the 
Great . . . • 



















BOOK I. 


PROM THE FALL OF CONSTANTINOPLE IN 1453, TO THE 
PONTIFICATE OF LEO X., 1513. 


CHAPTER I, 

Mahomet II., after capturing Constantinople, May 29tli 1453, 
made it the capital of liis extensive empire, and took up his resi¬ 
dence in that metropolis. The Emperor Constantine Palseologus 
had fallen while bravely fighting in defence of his crown; about 
2000 of the inhabitants were put to the sword; many thousands 
more were sold into slavery, or sought a refuge in other lands; and 
the vacancy thus created was supplied by a Turkish population. The 
former metropolis of the Christian world thus assumed the appear¬ 
ance of an Eastern city ; the ancient and magnificent cathedral of 
St. Sophia was converted into a Mahometan mosque; and the wish 
of Sultan Bajazet I. was at length accomplished, to obtain possession 
of Constantinople, and “ to convert that great workshop of Unbelief 
into the seat of the True Faith.” 

In consolidating his new empire Mahomet was guided by politic 
and enlightened counsels. To entice back the fugitive Constan- 
tinopolitans, the free enjoyment of the religion and the customs of 
then- ancestors was proclaimed; the Greek clergy and learned men 
were treated with indulgence; the Patriarchate was allowed to 
subsist; and Gennadius, the head of the party which had opposed 
a union with the Latin’ Church, having been elected to that dignity 
by an assembly of the chief citizens, was confirmed in it by the 
approbation of the Sultan. The renewal of the Patriarchate gave 
rise to that remarkable population of Greek nobles called I’hana- 
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. lots ', who attained to a considerable share of wealth and inde¬ 
pendence. In spite, however, of these measures, a void was still 
left within the walls of Constantinople, which Mahomet was em¬ 
ployed several years in filling. As his conquests proceeded he 
drafted to the metropolis families from Servia and the Morea; 
the Genoese colonies on the Black Sea, as well as Trebizond, 
Sinope, and other places, were with the same view deprived of a 
considerable portion of their inhabitants; and even Adrianople was 
compelled to contribute its reluctant quota of citizens to the new 
seat of Turkish Empire. 

After the fall of Constantinople the Greek towns and Princes 
that still remained independent sent messages of congratulation to 
Mahomet II., who compelled them to acknowledge his Sovereignty 


either by paying a tribute, or by sending every year Ambassadors 
to the Porte. To these conditions Thomas and Demetrius, despots 
of the Peloponnesus, the Emperor of Trebizond, the Princes of 
Chios and Lesbos, and other potentates, submitted. Thomas and 
Demetrius, who were the brothers of Constantine, having in their 
first alarm meditated flight into Italy, the hatred inspired by 
their tyranny was converted into contempt by their fear, and the 
occasion prompted a formidable, revolt. The population of the 
Peloponnesus, or Morea 2 , was a mixture of Franks, Albanians, and 
Greeks, the last of whom, however, had received an infusion of 
Slavonian blood. The Franks were descended from the settlers 
at the time of the Latin Empire, and were the holders of small 
fiefs. The Albanians, a hardy peasantry, were chiefly immigrant 
agricultural labourers, retaining their native customs, and mixing 
but little with the Greeks. A poor and nomad race, supported 
chiefly by the flocks which they pastured on the mountains, their 
numbers and their warlike habits nevertheless rendered them the 
most formidable part of the population, and it was among them that 
a revolt was first organised against the Despots, conducted by one 
of their chiefs called Peter the Lame. Peter, however, proving 
incompetent to the enterprise, the Albanians offered their cause 
and their arms to the Archont Manuel Cantacuzene, a descendant 
of the illustrious family of that name, Lord of the Highlands of 
Maina. Under this new leader the insurgents captured the castle 


1 So called because they resided in the 
Phanar , that quarter of the city which 
surrounded the residence of t lie patriarch. 
They were employed by the Porte as 
tax-gatherers, &c. See Finlay, Greece 
under Othoman and Venetian Domination, 
pp, 146, 294. 

a The name of Morrha or Morea is 


first found about the time of the Latin 
conquest of Constantinople, and was 
applied to the western coast of the 
Peloponnesus, especially to Elis. It was 
not till after the Turkish conquest that 
the name was extended to the whole 
peninsula. See Finlay, Medieval Greece 
p. 28 sq, 
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iomas at Cloumoutzi, and proceeded tlience to besiege Thomas 
at Patras, Demetrius at Mestra. But in these attempts they failed. 
Mahomet espoused the cause of the Despots, despatched an army 
into the Morea, and reduced the rebels to obedience (1454). 

Shortly afterwards another revolt, led by the Lacedemonian 
Archont, Nicephoros Lucanes, and Centurione, a Frankish noble 
and brother-in-law of Thomas, having deprived the Despots of the 
means to discharge their tribute, they incurred the implacable 
anger of the Sultan. In 1457, they received a threatening notice 
to keep the peace and pay up their arrears ; otherwise the Sultan 
would come in person and put an end to so unwholesome a state 
of things. In the following year Mahomet fulfilled his threat. 
With a large force he overran the Morea, with the exception of 
the strong town of Monemvasia, and the mountain tract of Maina, 
where Demetrius and Thomas had respectively taken refuge, and 
he seized Corinth, the key of the peninsula. The conquered lands, 
together with the district formerly ruled by Constantine, were now 
annexed to the pashalic of Thessaly, while for the dominions left 
to them, the Despots had to pay an annual tribute of 500 staters 
(probably pounds) of gold. But a revolt of those princes deter¬ 
mined Mahomet to take the government of the Morea into his 
own hands. In 1460 he proceeded thither in person, and reduced 
the whole peninsula, with the exception of Monemvasia, which 
town placed itself under the protection of Pope Pius II. Thomas, 
after flying successively to Navarino and Corfu, ultimately found 
a refuge at Borne, where he subsisted on a pension allowed to him 
by the Pope and Cardinals till his death in 1465. He left two 
sons, Andrew' and Manuel Palaeologus. Andrew, who had con¬ 
tracted a degrading marriage, also died at Rome, without issue, in 
1502, bequeathing his imperial claims, which he had previously 
sold to Charles VIII. of France, to the Spanish Sovereigns, Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella. Manuel took refuge at Constantinople, where 
he was generously permitted to retain his religion, and where he 
died in the reign of Bajazet II. The fate of Demetrius was still 
more unfortunate than that of his brother Thomas. Having sub¬ 
mitted to Mahomet II. on the promise of a maintenance, which 
after a little while was withdrawn, he fell into want and misery, 
and entering a convent at Adrianople, under the name of Brother 
David, died of a broken heart in 1471. Of the two sisters of 
the Despots, Helena, the elder, also died in a convent in the island 
of St a Maura, undei the name of Sister Hypomone: the younger, 
Zoe, married, in 1472, through the mediation of Pope Sixtus IV., 
John Basilios, Grand-Prince of White Russia or Moscow. Such 
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, the end of 'the Byzantine Dynasty in the Morea, and of the ^ 
ancient Imperial Family of the Palmologi. 3 

Athens, the last Frankish Principality in Greece, whose name 
alone and some remains of its ancient splendour- lend any interest 
to its fate, fell about the same time as the Despots of the Pelo¬ 
ponnesus. Athens, and its once hostile rival Thebes, whose 
fortunes had become strangely linked together, were made over in 
1905 to Otho de La Roche, a Burgundian Noble; and about halt 
a "century later these two famous cities were erected by Louis IX. 
of France into a Duchy in favour of Guy de la Roche. After 
obeying various masters, Athens came into the possession of the 
Florentine House of Acciajuoli (1386). It had for some time 
been little more than a fief of the Porte, when the crimes of the 
remnincr Dynasty hastened its complete subjection. After the 
death of Duke Nerio II. in 1453, his widow, whom Mahomet II. 
had permitted to hold the Regency, disgusted her subjects by 
sharing her bed and throne witli Pietro Almerio, Governor oi 
Nauplfa, a young Venetian, who had paved the way for his 
advancement by the murder of his wife. . The Athenians having 
appealed to Mahomet in favour of Nerio’s minor son, the bultan 
appointed Franco Acciajuoli, nephew of the late Duke, to the 
Sovereignty. Franco now caused the Duchess Dowager to be 
imprisoned at Megara, where she was shortly after murdered; and 
Almerio in turn appeared before the Sultan as accuser. Mahomet 
terminated these quarrels by seizing Athens, and tiansfemng 
Franco to Thebes. In 1458, on his return from his campaign in 
the Morea, Mahomet visited the former renowned abode of 
philosophy and art. The Athenian Acropolis and other remains 
still existed, and the Sultan, who, like many of his race, possessed 
some taste for magnificent architecture, broke out into passionate 
exclamations of wo°nder, delight, and thankfulness for the posses¬ 
sion'of so glorious a city. On a second visit, in 1560, Mahomet 
bavins discovered that Franco was plotting the recovery of Athens, 
Sa^anos Pasha, Governor of the Morea, was instructed to get rid 
of liim. Franco received an invitation from Saganos, and was 
hospitably entertained in his tent till late in the night; when being 
abruptly informed that his last hour had stiuck, he was p 
death by the Janissaries. Thebes with its territory was ien 

annexed to the Turkish Dominions. . 

Thus by the year 1460 Mahomet had obtained possession of all 


3 The house of Comneni was extin- 
ruishecl about the* same time, but tlieir 
[ite does not belong to the history of 


Europe. See Gibbon, Decline and Fall, 
vol. viii. p. 182. 
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itinental Greece, with the exception of Albania and several 
important towns on the western coast and in the Morea which were 
held by the Venetians — as Spalatro, Scutari, Alessio, Durazzo, 
Zara, Navarino; Modon, Argos, Nauplia, Koron, and many more. 
Of the islands some had acknowledged themselves tributaries of 
the Porte; while Tliasos, Samothrace and Imbroswere subdued by 
Mahomet in 1457. Some few islands were in the hands of Genoese 
families, as Chios and Lesbos,' or, as it was called in the middle 
ages, Mytilene; a far greater number either belonged to Venice or 
weie ruled by some Frankish lord owing allegiance to that re¬ 
public. Among the chief islands under Venetian domination were 
Euboea, or Negropont, and Crete, or Candia. Naxos, or Naxia, 
was the seat of an independent duchy which comprehended several 
other isles; and Rhodes, with Cos, was held by the Knights of St, 
John of Jerusalem, who acknowledged no superior but the Pope. 
The Knights had obtained possession of Rhodes by the victory of 
Villaret in 1310; but the Order was now in a declining state and 
overwhelmed with debt. In 1456 Mahomet, with 180 vessels, 
undertook an abortive expedition against Rhodes, though his 
troops succeeded in making a temporary lodgment in Cos. In 
1462 he took Mytilene, and put an end to the Frankish dominion 
there. The necessity of a navy for reducing the islands and 
waging war with the Venetians induced Mahomet to establish a 
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large naval arsenal at Constantinople, in which undertaking the 
ancient foundations of the docks of the Emperor Julian were of 
much assistance; and the Dardanelles were now fortified with 
castles on each shore near the ancient Sestos and Abydos. 

Mahomet abolished in conquered Greece the Greek archonts 
and Prankish lords, substituting for them the Turkish system of 
imars, or fiefs. The middle and lower classes lost perhaps little 
or nothing by this change. The Mahometan government, if we 
exclude the barbarous system of tribute children, was milder than 
that of their former petty tyrants; and the Rayahs, or Christian 
agricultural population, reaped more of the fruits of their labour 
than the serfs in many Christian states were permitted to enjoy. 
Greece was subjected to the government of several pashas under 
the supremacy of the Beylerbey of Roumelia 4 , the Turkish com- 
mander-in-chief in Europe. The non-Mahometan part of the 
population was subject to the Hamtsch , or poll-tax, from which 
were exempted only old men, children under ten years of age, 
priests, and those suffeiing under any permanent bodily disease or 


4 Roumelia comprehends Thrace proper, or south of Hyemus, with an additional 
tract towards the west. 
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“ disability. Many of the higher Greek families enriched themselves 
by farming the revenues of the Grand Seignior, or by commerce. 


Under the Ottomans this class adopted Asiatic customs, as they 
had assumed Italian ones under the Venetians. They wore the 
turban; their women affected the Turkish style of dress, and in 
their mode of living they imitated the arrangements of a Turkish 
household. 5 But neither life nor property was secure. The 


Sultan would sometimes hang up the richer Greeks and seize upon 
their treasures. The lower classes continued to retain many of 
their ancient customs, and particularly their armed dances. Their 
nationality, however, and consequently their patriotism, had become 
extinct; much of their land was left uncultivated; and though 
they submitted to the Turks, they took care to have as little 
commerce or connection "with them as possible. Under the 
Ottoman rule the fine arts vanished altogether. I he Tuik loved 
no serious pursuit but war, and had little taste for any pleasures 
except those of sensual enjoyment. The northern tribes that 
overran Italy for the most part respected and adopted its civilisation; 
the Turk remained always a barbarian, and wandered, listless and 
vacant, among the monuments of classic taste and ancient grandeur. 
Mahomet himself, indeed, possessed, or affected, some liking for 
art and especially for architecture; he sent to Venice for the 
painter Gentile, whom he loaded with honours 6 ; and Gibbon has 
related the story of his cutting down the Turk whom he caught 
demolishing the marble pavement of St. Sophia. 7 

The actual fall of Constantinople, though long foreseen, filled 
Europe with grief and terror. Rome trembled as the victim that 
mioht be next devoured; for each new Sultan, as he girded on his 
sword in the barracks of the Janissaries, and drank from the cup 
which he returned to them filled with gold, was accustomed to 
exclaim, “Farewell, till we meet again at the Red Apple,” —by 
which name the Turks designated the Roman capital. Rome 
must now depend chiefly on her own resources: the days were 
past in which the Pope might have hoped to precipitate the 
European kingdoms in a crusade against the infidels. Of all these 
powers the German Emperor was naturally one of the mos in¬ 
terested, both as the leading European sovereign, and because is 
dominions might soon have to feel the progress of t ie m ' s 
arms. Frederick IIL, who then filled the imperia t none, pos¬ 
sessed in iEneas Sylvius, afterwards Pope Pius a 771 lifts er o 

combined the most eminent talents with decision o c laiac ei an 


5 See Martin Cmsius, Turco- Grac'd, 
ap. Ranke, Vollccr und Fiirstcn, 11. L S. 22. 


o Darn, Hist, de Venise, liv. xvi. §. 22. 
» Decline and Fall, voL viii. p. 176. 
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lergy in action; and at this time Sylvius must be regarded as 
one of the principal champions of Christendom against the Turks. 

It was he who incited Nicholas V., who then occupied the papal 
chair, to promulgate the celebrated Bull calling on all Christian 
princes to take up arms against the Infidel Ottomans, and pro¬ 
mising to every man who took the field, either personally or by 
substitute, a plenary indulgence. A large share of the revenues of 
the Church was to be devoted to the crusade; a tithe was to be 
levied throughout Christendom, and a universal peace was to be 
enforced among the Christian powers. 8 But the Bull met with 
small success. The Church had sunk immeasurably in public 
opinion since the days of the early crusades; the appeal to the 
pocket was particularly unwelcome and suspicious; and the 
objection which might be made to the heresy, or at all events to 
the schism, of the Greeks afforded a decent pretext for inaction. 
Few volunteered their services ; contributions came in scantily and 
slowly ; and even the little money that found its way to the papal 
treasury seems to have been appropriated by Nicholas to the 
gratification of his literary tastes. He despatched agents through 
all the countries subject to the Turks, both in Europe and Asia, to 
buy up, regardless of expense 9 , the Greek manuscripts which had 
been dispersed by the capture of Constantinople; and his conduct 
may perhaps be cited as one of the few instances in which a de¬ 
parture from strict honesty may have, entitled those guilty of it to 
the gratitude of mankind. 

The defection of the two great maritime republics of Italy, 
Venice and Genoa, from the common cause, rendered matters still 
more embarrassing. When Constantinople fell, both were at peace 
with the Turks, and desired to remain so, for the interests of their 
commerce. At Venice, indeed, the old Doge Foscari, hot and enter¬ 
prising ip spite of his eighty years, was for avenging by an immediate 
war the losses sustained by the Venetian merchants through the siege, 
and the death of their Bailo , or resident, and his son, who had been 
murdered ; but Foscari was overruled bv the more prudent, or timid, 
counsels of the Senate. They contented themselves with demand¬ 
ing back their countrymen who had been made prisoners, and 
sending a fleet to protect Negropont; and at the same time they 
despatched ambassadors to Adrianople, to lay the foundations of a 
new and more solid peace. By a treaty 10 concluded in the following 

turn III. lib. xiii. op. 1. 

10 hy Marino Sanuto, in Mura- 

tori, ltd. Tier. Soriptt. t. xxii. p. 1154, 
sqq. Darus version in liis Hist, dc Vcniso 
is incorrect. 


8 The Bull, dated at Rome, prid. Kal. 
Oct, 1453, is in Raynaldus, Ann. Eccl. t. 
ix. p. 616, sqq. 

0 “ Nulli neque labori parcens neque 
impensce.” — Pkilelphus, Hpist, ad Calix- 
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the more important as slie was the only power able to cope wit 
them at sea.” The alarm, or rather perhaps the despair, was sti 
greater at Genoa than at Venice. When Constantinople su - 
rendered Pera delivered its keys to Mahomet by virtue of a 
capitulation which seemed to secure the rights » f 

the Peratian colonists. In the preamble Mahomet swore to 
l tltP fvpn.tv 12 bv God and the prophet, by the seven volumes 
t the 124 000 prophets,' by the souls of his fore- 
feth rs by his own head and the heads of his children, and, lastly 
by the sword which he here; yet a fortnight after, he ente d 
Pera caused the greater part of the fortifications on the land side 
to be demolished, removed the heavy artillery from ® 
and ordered the inhabitants to he disarmed. The commerce o 
Pera was thus threatened with ruin. But the mother city, tea 
with domestic factions, had nothing to do with the captation .she 
dreaded the immediate loss of Caffa and her other settlements on 
the Black Sea; and the Doge of Genoa, Pietro di Campo Frego. , 

X “ sufficiently employed with his own 

was olad to evade all responsibility regarding these colonies, y 

mAino them over, together with Corsica, then menaced by the 

“ms of Alphonso V„ to° the Casa di San ffiorprofor Bank of St. 

mK8Totter. European powers, whatever might have 
been their Inclination to take part in the proposed crusade few or 

none were in a condition to undertake it. France was exhausted 
L her long struggle' with England”, and the miseries thereby 
entailed upon her; while the civil dissensions fermenting m 
England precluded all hope of assistance, from that country. 
Spain also was not in a condition to engage in foreign wars; and 
though Alphonso, King of Naples, made the Pope some promises 
he onlv partially fulfilled them. Burgundy seemed to he the on y 
power thaf 1 could loud »uy effectual succour; and Philip the Good 


11 “ Magna jactura Veneti nominis, 
Bed major Christianitatis ; quse, supers tis 
Venetis, non liubet amplius mans im- 
perium. Neque Catbelani [the Catalans ] 
aut GenueiiBcs, quamvis potcntissimi, 
sine Venetis pares poterunt esse Turcis. 
— JEn. Sylvius (Piecolpinini), Epist. 155, 
Opwa< P- 70G (ed. 1551). 

Yet the Venetians were desirous of pur¬ 
chasing from among the relics at Con- 
Btanfmople Christ’s seamless robe, and 
offered 10,000 ducats; a price rejected 


Daru, Hist. 


by the Turks as inadequate. 
clc Venist’j liv. xvi. § 16* . n v. • • 

12 Tlie original treaty in Gieek is in 
Von Hammer, Gesch. dcs osman. Evokes, 

T » TheCa^a di San Giorgio was a sort 

of Genoese East India Company. In lo28 
it lost all its territorial possessions, but 


it lost all IIS . 1 ’ 

was compensated by some new taxes 

raised in its favour. Zinkeisen, B. n. S. 


raised m its y. p . w 

31 Botta, Storia dHIt(di(i, t. i. p. 31 sq. 
u See Introduction, p. 69. 
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WEAKNESS OF FREDERICK III. 




;■ '.Would -willingly have wiped out the disgrace inflicted by the Turks 
on his House half a century before at the battle of Nicopolis; but 
be feared that his neighbour, Charles VII., might attack his do¬ 
minions when stripped of their defenders. His only contribution 
to the cause of the Church was a splendid and absurd fete, in which 
the Knights of the Golden Fleece took part 15 ; but the project of 
nn expedition to the East remained a sort of dream, with which the 
half chivalrous though sensual Philip amused his declining years 
until his death. 

Thus the whole weight of the Turkish war fell upon the Em- 
peior Frederick III., and on Hungary, or rather on the latter 
country alone, for Fredei'ick was prevented from doing anything 
by the disturbed state of his own dominions. In 1451 the Em- 
peior had proceeded to Rome for his coronation, taking with him 
his ward, the young King Ladislaus Posthumus of Hungary 16 
During their absence, Count Ulrich of Cilly, great maternal*uncle 
ot Ladislaus, and Eyzinger, a Hungarian Knight, had excited dis¬ 
turbances on the pretence that the Hungarian King was un¬ 
lawfully detained. When Frederick returned to Vienna, Ej^zinger* 
appeared before the Neustadt with a large army: eveu the Aus¬ 
trians themselves rose against their Sovereign, who was besieged in 
his palace, and compelled to surrender Ladislaus, then thirteen 
years of age, to the guardianship of Count Cilly (September 4th 
1452). A council, composed of Bohemian, Austrian, and Hun¬ 
garian deputies, conferred the regency of Hungary on John of 
Hunyad, that of Bohemia on George Podiebrad. Cilly obtained 
the title of “Superior Captain and Administrator of the Royal 
Revenue; ” but Hunyad laid his hands on that of Hungary, allowing 
the young King only a certain yearly pension. 

In 1453 Eyzinger formed a conspiracy against Count Cilly, 
u lose government had excited great discontent, and, with the help 
of the Austrian States, compelled him to fly. Eyzinger was now 
installed in his stead as the young King’s guardian; and he soon 
after carried Ladislaus to Prague, whtye he received the Bohemian 
crown from the hands of the Bishop of Olmiitz (October 28th). 
Dining these transactions, Frederick Ill., almost powerless in his 
own hereditary dominions, was in a still worse condition as Em- 
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cpmiuisoaiAco.' In such a state of things it was not to he expected 
that the Pope’s Bull for a crusade should obtain much attention. 
Frederick indeed summoned a diet to meet at Ratisbon, in t e 
sprint of 1454, which was afterwards adjourned to Frankfort; hut 
instead of appearing himself he delegated the matter to -Eneas 
Sylvius. The energy and eloquence of that minister, and the 
urgent representations of the Hungarian ambassadors, who described 
the Turks as already threatening their frontiers, procured a vote ot 
10,000 men-at-arms and 30,000 infantry, but without fixing the 

time at which they should take the field. 

The Hungarian ambassadors did not exaggerate. Atter the 
capture of Constantinople and submission of Peloponnesus, Mahomet 
II. turned his views to the North, and in 1454 overran Servia,- 
which, though a tributary state, still obeyed its own despot, George. 
In this emergency John of Hunyad, who had been appointed by 
the Hungarian diet Captain-General of the National Force, com¬ 
pelled the Turks to raise the siege of Semendri, the most important 
of all the Servian fortresses on the Danube. Mahomet retired in 
the direction of Sophia, carrying with him 50,000 Servian pri¬ 
soners. 18 Hunyad, after defeating another large Turkish division, 
wrested Widdin from the Turks,'which he burnt; and then recross- 
in<T the Danube, took up a strong position near Belgrade. 

°ln the following year the Turks again appeared'in the southern 
part of Servia, but nothing of importance took place. A Geiman 
diet assembled at Vienna Neustadt, had separated on the an¬ 
nouncement of the death of Pope Nicholas V. 13 (March 1455), 
without voting any aid to the Hungarians; but an extraordinary 
character had appeared there, a new Peter the Hermit, who suc¬ 
ceeded in extorting from the zeal of the people what could not be 
raised by the care of the government. This was the fanatical 
Minorite, Giovanni da Capestrano, who had already filled all 
Europe with the fame of his miracles, and of his fiery zeal for the 
orthodox faith. Born in 1386 of a noble family, at the little town 
of Capestrano, in the Abruzzi, Giovanni had been bred up to the 
profession of the law, but soon abandoned it for one more con¬ 
genial to his fanatical enthusiasm. -Eneas Sylvius describes lira 
as small of stature, mere skin and bone, but strong o mind, 
cheerful, laborious, learned, and eloquent. Capestiano lac la 
veiled through great part of Italy and Germany; and although Ins 




lfl The campaign is described by Hun- 
yad himself in a letter to the Emperor 
Frederick, in Katona, t. xiii. p. 063. 
w Nicholas was distinguished by the 


architectural improvements with which 
he embellished Rome, as well as by his 
patronage of literature. He was the 
founder of the University of Glasgow. 
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GIOVANNI DA CAPESTRANO. 


nurses were delivered in Latin and afterwards translated by an 
teiprefer, he had a singular talent of filling the masses he ad¬ 
dressed with the same enthusiasm which animated himself. iEneas 
Sylvius had invited him to Neustadt in the hope that his eloquence 
might work on the assembled princes. That expectation was dis¬ 
appointed ; but Capestrano was daily listened to with avidity by 
20,000 or 30,000 Viennese, who received him as an apostle en¬ 
dowed with miraculous powers, and fell down and kissed his gar¬ 
ment. 20 b 

The new Pope, Calixtus III., seconded the efforts of Capestrano, 
and sent him the cross. Tims armed, the monk traversed the 
greater part of Hungary, Transylvania, Wallachia, and even Servia. 
and collected from those countries and from Germany a large 
tumultuary host. Calixtus displayed the greatest zeal in the 
cause. He had solemnly vowed on the Gospels to use every effort 
even to the shedding of his own blood, to recover Constantinople 
from the infidels; he alienated part of his domains to raise money 
for the crusade, and even pawned his mitre, as Eugenius IV. had 
done before him 21 : yet with all these efforts, added to the tithe 
collected in Europe under the papal Bull, it was with difficulty 
that a fleet of sixteen galleys could be equipped! More attention 
was paid to the Pope’s spiritual behests; and if the nations of 
Europe were disinclined to fight, they at least consented to pray 
against the Turks. At noon the “ Turks’ bell ” was daily sounded 
in every parish, and processions were instituted, and prayers offered 
up, to arrest the progress of the common enemy of Christendom. 22 

Mahomet II. spent the winter of 1455 in preparing an expedi- 
lon against Belgrade. Vast stores of ammunition and provisions 
v ei e collected; a number of c.annon of large calibre were cast, 
many of them near thirty feet long, with seven mortars for dis¬ 
charging stones of enormous size; and a fleet of vessels of small 
draught was prepared in the Lower Danube, partly to convey the 
artilleiy, and partly to prevent Belgrade from being relieved from 
the river. In June 1456 the march of the Turkish army began. 
Mahomet arrived before Belgrade without resistance, and pitched 
his tent on an eminence within sight of the town; a line of Turk¬ 
ish vessels secured with chains was flung across the stream above 
Belgrade, near the confluence of the Save and Danube; the town 



20 Matthew Doring (ap. Palacky, B. iv. 
S. 283) draws a less pleasing portrait of 
Capestrano, and describes him as fond of 
good earing and drinking, impatient of 
contradiction, &c. It makes a great dif- 
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^as invested on the land side, and Mahomet’s terrible artillery 
opened on its thick walls and lofty towers. 

The whole burthen of the war rested on the shoulders of 
Hunvad. By the advice of timid counsellors. King Ladislaus, on 
the approach of the Turks, had fled by night from Buda to Vienna ; 
while the neighbouring Hungarian barons were only roused from 
their apathetic slumbers by the roar of the Turkish cannon. 
Hunyad’s force amounted to about 60,000 men, after the junction 
of Capestrano with his levies; but these were for the most part 
mere rabble, without proper arms.or discipline—peasants, bankiupt 
tradesmen, monks, hermits, students, and adventurers of every sort 
Capestrano was at their head with a band of congenial friars, one of 
whom John Tagliacozzo, has written adescription of the campaign. 

After a fortnight’s bombardment, the walls of Belgrade were 
bemnnina to crumble, when John of Hunyad’s vessels broke 
through the line of Turkish galleys; and that commander, accom¬ 
panied by Capestrano, and followed by the greater part of ns 
army, succeeded in throwing himself .into the town (July 14th). 
The breaches were hastily repaired, the few cannon still service¬ 
able remounted. Enraged at seeing himself thus foiled, Ma¬ 
homet redoubled his efforts, and at length established his troops on 
the outworks. On the evening of July 21st a general assault was 
ordered; the combat was continued through the night, and by the 
morning the Janissaries had penetrated into the • fortress, when 
they were surprised and repulsed by the Hungarian troops whom 
Hunyad had placed in ambush. Carried away by the enthusiasm 
of the moment, Capestrano’s followers, no longer to be restrained, 
pursued the flying enemy, carried the first and second lines of the 
Turkish entrenchments, with all the artillery, and were only 
o r rested bv the third, the ramparts and ditches which defended 
the permanent camp. Here Mahomet himself rushed into the 
thickest of the fight, clearing wherever he charged a path through 
the assailants, till a severe wound obliged him to quit the field. 
The Hungarians had now turned the captured guns against tne 
Turkish fortifications; even the Janissaries began to waver; an 
though a charge of Osmanli horse seemed for a wne 0 , 

the fortune of the day, yet the Sultan, in despair, gavejow s 
evening the signal for a retreat, which was soon convex ‘ 

disorderly flight. Furious with rage and disappom .men , a 
hornet, at Sophia, slew with his own hand many o ns cap ams 
and attendants, or caused them to be executed before Ins eyes. 


8 Printed in Katona, t. xiii. p. 1098 21 The principal authorities for the 

m . cf. Eaynaldus, t. x. p. 70 aqq. siege of Belgrade are Tagliacozzo and 
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DEATH OP HUNYAD. 


The news of the relief of Belgrade diffused a universal joy through 
Europe, which, however, was soon damped by the death of Hunyad. 
The pestilential disorders which began to waste his troops had also 
compelled that commander to retreat; aud he himself died sud¬ 
denly at Semlin, August 11th 1456, only a few weeks after his 
victory. ITunyad was of the middle stature, and broad-shouldered ; 
his chestnut hair flowed in natural curls; his eyes were large, his 
complexion ruddy, his countenance open and engaging. 25 Capes- 
trano also expired in the following October, and thus Christendom 
was suddenly deprived of two of its foremost champions. 

At this period, Count Cilly again administered the dominions of 
the youthful Ladislaus, having, in April 1455, in turn succeeded 
in overthrowing Eyzinger. Cilly’s policy had had two objects—to 
annoy Frederick III., and to ruin Hunyad, whom he regarded 
with implacable hatred. Cilly, assisted by Frederick’s own brother 
Albert, by the elector Palatine Frederick, surnamed the Victorious, 
and by other potentates, had attempted to depose the Emperor, 
who, with obscure menaces, was summoned to appear before a diet 
at Nuremberg, in November 1456 ; but that assembly more intent 
on their own interests, which throve by the Emperor’s weakness, 
than moved by the grievances of the German nation, declined to 
second the views of Cilly and his confederates. Cilly’s designs 
against Hunyad were a great deal more atrocious. A little before 
that commander’s expedition to Belgrade, Cilly had invited him to 
Vienna, and there endeavoured to procure his assassination, which 
Hunyad escaped only by a fortunate discovery. After Hunyad’s 
death, Cilly continued to plot against his family. Hunyad had 
left two sons, Ladislaus and Matthias Corvinus; and Cilly, wishing 
to obtain possession of Belgrade, invited the elder to the court of 
King Ladislaus, at the same time furnishing him with a sale- 
conduct. The interview was seemingly of the most friendly kind: 
Ladislaus Corvinus promised to give up Belgrade, besides all the 
other fortresses held by his father’s troops, and Cilly aud the young 
King descended the Danube with a considerable army to take pos¬ 
session. An intercepted letter revealed the Count’s design of taking 
the lives of both lfuuyad’s sous, who resolved to anticipate him by 
a similar stroke. After the King, Count Cilly, and a few followers 
had entered the gate Of Belgrade, the portcullis was suddenly 
lowered, and they were disarmed. At an interview on the follow¬ 
ing day, which Cilly attended unarmed, but with a cuirass under 
liis clothes, Hunyad’s sons produced the intercepted letter, and 

Chalcondylas, lib. viii. (p- 417 sqq. ed. “Engel, Gcsch. dcs ungar. IMchcs, B. 
Bonn); who, however, vary considerably. in. 1J7. 
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Cilly with his meditated crime. A warm altercation 
ensued ; the Count, seeing the fate that awaited him, snatched a 
sword from an attendant, and wounded Ladislaus Corvinus on the 
head, but was immediately cut down and despatched by some 
guards, who rushed in at a concerted signal (November 1456). 26 

The hypocritical young King affected to approve the murder of 
his guardian and quieted his army outside the walls of Belgrade, 
which was preparing to come to his rescue. He appeared to bear 
no ill-will towards Ilunyad’s sons and accompanied them to the 
castle of Temesvar, the residence of their widowed mother, where 
he bound himself by an oath and a written promise to abstain from 
avenging the death of Cilly. But in the following year he invited 
them to Buda, where they were immediately arrested; and by a 
summary process the elder was condemned to be beheaded (March 
1457). .ZEneas Sylvius describes him as a comely youth of twenty- 
four, with long light hair hanging loose upon his shoulders, after 
the Hungarian fashion. 27 Clothed in a long garment of gold 
brocade, his hands tied behind his back, Ladislaus Corvinus walked 
with undaunted step and cheerful countenance to the place of 
execution, and met his death with fortitude, though the bungling 
headsman took four strokes to accomplish it. King Ladislaus then 
proceeded to Vienna, carrying with him Matthias Corvinus as a 
prisoner. But he did not long outlive his namesake. Bodiebrad 
invited him to Prague to celebrate his nuptials with Magdalen, 
daughter of Charles VII. of France; and he had not been long in 
that° city when he was carried off by the plague in the 18th year 
of his age (Nov. 23rd 1457). Most of the contemporary chronicles, 
as well as /Eneas Sylvius, accuse Podiebrad and the Utraquists of 
having poisoned him. 28 

After the death of King Ladislaus several competitors arose for 
the crown of Hungary; as William Duke of Saxony and Casimir 
King of Poland, as sons-in-law of Albert II.; and Charles VII. of 
France, either for any prince that might marry his daughter, so in¬ 
opportunely disappointed, or for one of his own sons; while 
Frederick III. demanded Bohemia as a vacant fief that reverted to 
the empire. In Hungary, the popular feeling was in favour of 
Matthias Corvinus ; but there was an influential party opposed to 


2C The circumstances of Cilly’s death 
are variously related. Coxe (House of 
Austria, ch. xiii.), who places it in March, 
14-57, attributes it to an accidental ren¬ 
counter ; but there can be no doubt that 
it 'was a premeditated murder, which 
JEncas Sylvius, in a letter to Alphonso of 


Aragon, even attempts to just.fy (Ep,st 
253 , Opera, p. 785). The substance of 
the account in the text is taken from 
Engel, B. iii. S. 200, and Palacky, B. it. 


Engel, 

S. 400. 

27 Hist Boh cm. {Op. p. 140.) 

28 Engel, 13. iii. S, 213. 
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Hunyad family, the chiefs of which were Ladislaus of G ara, 
the Palatine, Nicholas of Ujlak, Voyvode of Transylvania, the 
Archbishop of Gran, and the Bishops of Raab and Agram. This 
party had summoned a diet to meet at Buda in January 1458, for 
the purpose of electing a King. On the day appointed for the 
election, Szilagyi, uncle of Matthias Corvinus, drew out a large 
body of troops under the pretext of protecting the electors, and by 
way of intimidating the opposite party, erected a gallows, con¬ 
spicuous on the banks of the Danube. The populace "assembled in 
great numbers on the frozen river, and the electors, overawed 
by this display, bestowed the crown on Matthias Corvinus 29 
(January 24th 1458). 

Podiebrad, the Bohemian Regent, who had refused large sums 
offered by the family of Matthias for his release, was now all com¬ 
plaisance towards his illustrious prisoner, in whose election he 
foresaw his own. He betrothed his daughter Cunigund to the 
Hungarian King, and after receiving a ransom of 60 ; 000 ducats, 
and a promise of aid in obtaining the Crown of Bohemia, he con¬ 
ducted Matthias Corvinus over the frontiers. The new monarch 
was then only fifteen years of age; but he had already the spirit of 
a man, and he astonished the Hungarian nobles, as well as his 
uncle Szilagyi, who had obtained tbe appointment of Gubernator, 
or Regent, for a term of five years, by declaring his intention to 
reign without a tutor. Szilagyi, disgusted at what he deemed his 
nephew’s ingratitude, joined the party that had opposed his 
election; but Matthias won him back with the government of 
Bistritz, on condition of his renouncing the title of Gubernator. 
Such was the spirit with which Matthias Corvinus began his long 
reign. It lasted till 1490; and during that period he rivalled his 
father as a champion against the Turks, without neglecting, in the 
midst of his warlike enterprises, the encouragement of literature 
and art. 

In Bohemia, Podiebrad was elected to the throne, chiefly by the' 
influence of the Hussite party, at Whitsuntide 1458. The Emperor 
flew to arms; but finding small support from the Bohemian 
Catholics, and being also embarrassed with the affairs of his here¬ 
ditary dominions, as well as anxious*to seize the crown of Hungary, 
he agreed in 1459 to invest Podiebrad with the Bohemian king¬ 
dom, 0 and concluded with him a defensive alliance against all 
enemies but the Pope* 


aes out luc j. 

[atthias particularly affected the used by his father. Engel, B. iii. S. 
of Corvinus for its Roman sound, Anm. 

■ it bud not been customarily 
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^ Hungary the large party opposed to the Hunyad family 
” ""hivoured the pretensions of Frederick III.; who, in February 1459, 


Jsl 
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caused himself to be crowned at Neustadt with the crown ot bt. 
Stephen, pledged to him by Elizabeth, which still remained in 
his possession 30 ; and he shortly afterwards entered Hungary with 
an army, one of the wings of which was commanded by Nicholas 
of Ujlak, the Yoyvode of Transylvania. The hostilities between 
the Emperor and King Matthias, which, with the inteival of a 
loner truce, cbntinued four years, are devoid of any events of im¬ 
portance, and were concluded in 1463 by a peace, mediated 
through the Papal Legates, the Cardinals Bessarion and Carvajal. 
Frederick delivered to Matthias the crown of St. Stephen on re¬ 
ceiving 60,000 ducats; but he retained the.title of King of 
Hungary, and, stipulated for the succession of his son to that 
kingdom, in the event of Matthias dying without heirs. In the 
same year Matthias had consummated his marriage with Podiebrad s 
daughter, who, however died before the end of it in bringing 
forth a dead child. Matthias was crowned with the Holy Crown 
at Stuhlweissenburg, March 29th 1464. 

Meanwhile an insurrection, occasioned by bad government, 
had broken out in Austria. Wolfgang Holzer, the son of a cattle 
dealer, assisted by the Emperor’s brother, Albert the Prodigal, who 
reigned in Upper Austria, excited the people of Vienna to rebellion 
and got possession of that capital (July 1462); and Frederick, 
who had hastened thither in alarm for the safety of the Empress 
and his son Maximilian, was kept waiting three days outside the 
crates till he had signed a capitulation. Even when admitted, he 
was entirely at the mercy of the insurgents, and would certainly 
have been captured had not Podiebrad marched to his relief. The 
Bohemian King now mediated a peace between the brothers, by 
which Albert obtained Lower Austria, with the city of Vienna, for 
a term of eight years. But his extravagance and tyranny soon 
became so intolerable that the Austrians regretted the sway of the 
tame and phlegmatic Frederick. Holzer, now burgomaster oi 
Vienna, directed the fury of the populace against Albert; but he 
contrived to persuade them that Holzer was playing them a S( j, 
and the demagogue was tortufed and executed, the war wiic 
again arose between the brothers was terminated by t esuc en 
death of Albert, December 2nd 1463 ; and Frederick reunited all 
Austria under his dominion. . 

Occupied with these domestic quarrels, Frederick could bestow 
little attention on the affairs of the German Empire, which was 
20 Mailath, Gesch. der Magyaren, B. Hi. S. 40. 
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torn by domestic wars, and where in 1461 another abortive attempt 
was made to depose him. These disturbances, as well as the 
contest between the Emperor and Matthias, favoured the progress 
of Mahomet II., who often stroked his beard and vowed to take 
vengeance for his defeat at Belgrade. In 1458 he overran nearly 
all Servia, and carrying a great part of the population into slavery, 
supplied their place with Osmanlis. Henceforward Servia re¬ 
mained a Turkish province. Mahomet next turned his views 
towards Bosnia. Stephen Thomas, King of Bosnia, was already a 
tributary of the Porte; but disgusted with Turkish tyranny, he 
had appealed to a Hungarian diet held at Segedin 31 in 1458, 


which agreed to protect him, and invested his son with a portion 
of Servia that still remained unconquered. For the next three or 
four years Mahomet left Bosnia without much molestation, and in 
1462 employed himself in reducing Wallachia. The Yoyvodes, or 
Hospodars, of Wallachia, had been vassals of Poland, but after the 
fall of Constantinople became, like other neighbouring Princes, 
tributary to the Porte. Here had reigned since 1456 the cold¬ 
blooded tyrant Bladus, the son of Drakul'. Mahomet himself 
is related to have shuddered with horror, when, on arriving with 
his army at Praylab, he beheld the place of execution, a plain 
more than two miles in extent, planted with stakes, on which 
upwards of 20,000 persons, men, women, and children, had 
been impaled by this inhuman monster. 32 In the following year 
(1463) the Turks overran the Herzegovina, reduced the Yoyvode 
of Montenegro, and renewed their attempts on Bosnia. In the 
last-named country, King Stephen Thomas fell a victim to his 
own ill-timed generosity and the crimes of his unnatural son. In 
the disguise of a monk, Mahomet II. had penetrated into Bosnia 
to inspect its fortresses. He was discovered and brought before 
Stephen, who, neglecting the opportunity which fortune had 
thrown in his way, honourably dismissed the Sultan. 33 A large 
party of the nobles, displeased with this act, joined the party of 
Stephen’s son, who was in open rebellion against his father, and 
soon after murdered him. Bosnia was now torn by the factions of 
three claimants of the Crown: that of the assassin, of Ban Radivoi 


his brother, and of Catherine, Stephen’s widow—a state of things 


31 It was by a decree of this diet, that 
the troops called Hussars were created 
The twentieth man of all the vassals of 
the nobles was ordered to be armed as a 
trooper, who from hus~, signify in g. 111 
Hungarian twenty, and nr , a ^hnonmn 
suffix, obtained the name of Hussar. 


Engel, Gcsch. des ungar . Reiches, B. in. 
S. 229 Anm. 

M Chalcondylas (lib. ix. p. 513 sq. ed. 
Bonn). 

33 Scliimek, Politiscke Gcsch, des Ko- 
iiigreicks Bosnien und Rama , ap. Ziu- 
keisen, B. ii. S. 142. 
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which enabled Mahomet to attack that country with advantage. 
These movements of the Turks were a principal reason with King 
Matthias for concluding with Frederick III. in 1463 the peace 
already mentioned. In September of that year, having assembled 
his vassals at Peterwardein, Matthias crossed the Save into Bosnia, 
drove the Turks before him, and after a siege of three months 
recovered the important fortress of Jaicza. At Christmas, having 
been forced to retire by a want of provisions, he entered Buda in 
triumph, followed by a long train of Osmanli prisoners clad in 
purple dresses. 34 In 1564, however, Jaicza, after a memorable 
defence, and in spite of the attempts of Matthias to relieve it, was 
captured by Mahomet; when all Bosnia, except a few fortresses 
and a small district in the North, fell into the hands of the Turks. 
Matthias made Nicholas of Ujlak King of the unconquered 
portion. 

During these struggles Matthias Corvinus had in vain looked 
around for help. The accession of /Eneas Sylvius to the Pontificate 
in 1458, under the title of Pius II., had, from his well-known zeal 
in the cause, awakened an expectation that something would be 
effected against the Infidels. One of that pontiffs first steps was to 
assemble a council at Mantua (August 1459) for the purpose of 
organising a crusade; but, in spite of the eloquence of Cardinal 
Bessarion° little was done. The complaints of the Hungarian 
envoys, that the Emperor left them no repose to turn their arms 
against the common enemy were hushed by Pius himself, Fre¬ 
derick’s friend and former minister. On adding up the promises 
when the council was dissolved in January 1560, an army of 
88,000 men appeared upon paper; but on paper it remained. 
The crusade was evidently a pious chimtera: yet it continued to be 
talked of; the Emperor had the vanity to procure himself to be 
declared generalissimo, and the Pope sent him a sword and hat 
which he had blessed! 

Yet the zeal of Pius II. was unaffected and continued till his 
death, which indeed it contributed to hasten. He was even 
enthusiastic enough to fancy that his exhortations might work on 
a hardened and ambitious conqueror like Mahomet, and in a re¬ 
markable letter (1461) he exhorted the Sultan to be baptized; 
promising in reward for his compliance to salute him as Emperor of 
the East, and to confer on him by right what at present he held 
only by force! 35 

The resistance against the Turks, which flagged under the 

34 Matthias has himself described this (in Katona, t. xir. p. 666 sqq. 
expedition hi a letter to Pope Pius II. 85 Opera, p. 872, Epist. 396. 




VENETIAN AND TUEKISH WAR. 


.imulus of religious zeal, was at length roused by the avidity of 
commerce and the plans of secular ambition. Scarcely had Servia, 
^ a ^ ac ^ia, and Bosnia been conquered by the Turks, when a war 
bioke out between them and the Venetians, which during some 
years diverted the Moslem arms from any formidable attempts 
against the rest of Europe. 

Although by the treaty concluded with Mahomet II. after the 
fall of Constantinople, Venice had abandoned the common cause of 
Christendom, yet it might have been foreseen that the interests of 
hex tiade and the nature and extent of her empire, which brought 
her at so many points into contact with the Turks, must at no 
distant period involve her in hostilities with them. The treaty 
had alleady been frequently violated on both sides in some of its 
most important articles, when in the spring of 1463 an event that 
occurred in the Morea rendered a war inevitable. A slave belong¬ 
ing to the Pasha ot Athens, having robbed his master of 100,000 
aspers, fled to the Venetian town of Koron, where Girolamo 
Valaresso, one of the magistrates, not only shelteredThe fugitive, 
but even divided with him the booty. 36 The enraged Pasha now 
appeared with a considerable force before Argos, which was 
betrayed to him by a Greek priest; for the hatred of those fanatics 
for the Latin heretics outweighed even their fear of the Mussulman 
yoke. At the same time Omar Bey, the Turkish governor of the 
Morea, annoyed and plundered the Venetian districts of Modon 
and Lepanto, and an unceasing system of annoyance was kept up 
on both sides. Luigi Loredano, the Venetian admiral, having, 
according to his instructions, in vain demanded the restoration of 
Argos, requested his government to supply him with 20,000 men 
in order to make an attack upon Lesbos; an application which 
brought the decisive question of war or peace before the Pregadi. 
Pius II. used every exertion to arouse the martial ardour of the 
Venetians and sent Cardinal Bessarion to promise his aid. After a 
warm debate, war was decided on by a small majority of the 
Venetian senate; and in September an alliance was concluded 
between Venice, the Pope, and the King of Hungary, by which it 
was agreed to carry on the war for three years, and that none of 
the contracting parties should enter into a separate peace. The 
Venetians were to maintain a fleet of forty three-banked galleys, 
while the Hungarians were to infest the northern Turkish provinces; 
for which purpose, in consideration of a subsidy of 25,000 ducats, 
they were to raise an army ot 25,000 men. The Venetians also 



u Sanuto, Vile de' Duchi , ap. Muratori, S8 % t. xxii, p. 1172 . 
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Contracted an alliance with the Sultan of Caramania, and with 
Usan Hassan, chief of a Turkoman horde in Mesopotamia, who 
subsequently established the dynasty of the White Sheep in Persia. 
Nothing could exceed the ardour of Pius II. in this projected 


«L 


enterprise against the Turks. Notwithstanding his years 


and 


infirmities, he declared his intention of taking the Cross in person, 
and summoned the younger Cardinals to accompany him. How 
could temporal Princes hang back when they beheld their aged 
Spiritual Father and the Princes of the Church, men whose pro¬ 
fession called on them to sheath instead of draw the sword, 
hazarding their sacred persons in an encounter with the Infidels ? 
Yet the example failed to produce much effect. Philip of Bur¬ 
gundy, indeed, reiterated his promises, and, to put himself in funds, 
restored to Louis XI. the towns on the Somme, which had been 
pledged to the Duke for 40,000 ducats. Yet two ships were the 
sole °and tardy fruits of his engagements. Ferdinand of Naples 
sent 30,000 ducats—half the legacy destined by his father for 
this holy purpose. The Genoese promised eight ships. The 
Florentines, so far from aiding the expedition, secretly sided with 
the Turks, in the hope of reaping those commercial advantages 
which the Venetians would ‘iose by the war; and they are said to 
have betrayed the Venetian correspondence to Mahomet, and to 
have prompted him as to the measures which he should take . 37 
Personally at least even the Doge of Venice, Cristoforo Moro, was 
against the war, and pleaded his great age in excuse for not pro¬ 
ceeding to it; but Vittore Capello, the leader of the war party, 
told him plainly that if he would not go with good words he should 
o-o by force, and that the interests of the Republic were of more 
importance than his life. Such were the power and liberty of the 

chief magistrate of Venice! 

The Venetian fleet was reinforced, and unlimited power was 
conferred on Loredano to act for the interest of the Republic. 
The Venetians aimed at nothing less than the conquest of the 
Morea, the yearly revenue of which still amounted to 300,000 
ducats! Their army in that country, under the command ot 
Bertoldo d’Este, numbered about 30,000 men, including 3000 oi 
or 4000 Cretan bowmen. Argos was recovered after a short siege, 
and Corinth was then invested'both by sea and land. 10 " a 0 
the Hexamilion was again repaired, to prevent the appioac i o 
succours from the north; and the labour of 30,0 men 13 cay 
and night completed this structure in a fortnight-. I was - feet 


37 MS. Chroniche di Firenze del Dei, ap. Hammer, Th. ii- SS. 72 und 00 O. 
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and was fortified witli 136 watch tow'ers and a deep ditch 
lx)th sides: in the middle stood an altar for the service of the 
mass, high over which floated the standard of St. Mark. 38 

This defence, however, proved of little avail. It served, indeed, 
to arrest the advance of Omar Pasha, who was hastening from the 
south to the relief of Corinth; but the approach of Mahomet him¬ 
self with a large army on the northern side struck a panic into the 
Venetians, whose numbers had been reduced by dysentery, and who 
had lost their, commander. They resolved to abandon the isthmus 
and its defences, and all the guns, ammunition, and provisions were 
hastily embarked on board the fleet. A his ill-considered step 
proved the loss of the Morea. Scarce had the Venetian galleys 
quitted the isthmus when Mahomet appeared before the wall, 
breached it with his artillery, and, entering the Morea, speedily 
reduced the places which the Venetians had acquired either by 
revolt or capture. 

The year 1464 offers little of importance, except the death of 
Pius II. That learned and enthusiastic pontiff, whose body was 
already broken down with age and disease, after a solemn service 
in St. Peter’s, June 19tli, set off in a litter for Ancona, accompanied 
by several cardinals, to fulfil his intention of leading the crusade 
in person. But when, exhausted with the fatigues of bis journey, 
he arrived at that port, he found neither soldiers, nor money, nor 
ships, but only a beggarly rabble without any means of transport. 
The last of those who had undertaken the crusade at their own 
expense, tired of waiting for the Venetian fleet, departed under 
the very eyes of the Pope, while the poorer sort were clamoiuiug 
for employment and bread. This heart-rending scene gave Pius 
his death-blow. The arrival of the Venetian fleet was signalled 
on the 10th of August; but on that very night Pius breathed his 

last, without having seen the Doge. 

In September, Pietro Barbo, a Venetian, and Cardinal of St. Mark, 
was elected as the successor of Pius, and took the title of Paul II. 
The natural expectation that he would support his countrymen in 
their struggle with the Turks was not realised; and, indeed, he 
tl er iniured their cause, by directing against Bohemia the arms 
ll f Matthias Corvinus, the only ally of Venice. The high opinion 
f • 1 f Paul’s talent and virtue was disappointed, and he dis¬ 

played °in his conduct only passion, imprudence, perfidy, and 

ambition. 
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bellico is uu important authority for this 
war. 



ITALIAN LEAGUE. 



The ill success of the Venetians in the campaign of 1465 lc 
them again to seek the alliance of the Albanian chieftain, Scander- 
beg, whom Mahomet had long in vain endeavoured to subdue; 
and Kroja and Scutari received Venetian garrisons. In 1466, 
Mahomet marched against Albania with an apparently overwhelm¬ 
ing force of 200,000 men; but the attacks of Scanderbeg, and the 
difficulty of providing for so numerous an army, compelled him to 
retire. In the following January, however, Scanderbeg expired 
at Alessio, from the effects of a fever, recommending with his 
dying breath his son, John Castriot, a minor, to the protection of 
the Venetians. When Mahomet, some years afterwards, obtained 
possession of Alessio, he caused Scanderbeg’s tomb to be opened, 
and his remains to be exhibited to the admiring Osmanlis. 
Pieces of his bones were sought for with avidity, to be converted 
into talismans, which were deemed capable of inspiring the wearers 
with some portion of the valour of that unconquered hero. 39 

For the next two or three years the Turkish and Venetian war 


offers little of importance. In July 1470, the Turks made them¬ 
selves masters of the important island of Negropont, the ancient 
Euboea. Towards the north, large bodies of their cavalry had 
penetrated, in 1469, as far as Cilli in Styria, devastating all around, 
and carrying off 20,000 persons into slavery.'. The alarm in¬ 
spired in Italy by their progress produced, at the instance ol the 
Pope, a league, which, besides the Pontiff, included the King 
of Naples, the Dukes of Milan and Modena, the republics of 
Florence, Lucca/ and Siena, and Ferdinand of Aragon; yet it 
only added a reinforcement of nineteen Neapolitan and Papal galleys 
to the Venetian fleet, and achieved nothing of importance, except 
the surprising, plundering, and burning of Smyrna, in 1472. 
Meanwhile, from their fortress of Sabatz on the Save, the Turkish 
incursions were repeated every year, with a still increasing circle. 
The inhabitants of Laybach and Klagenfurt beheld those savage 
hordes sweeping up to their very gates, devastating the surround¬ 
ing country, and carrying off the peasants as well as their flocks 
and herds. Matthias is said to have favoured some of these 
attacks on his ancient enemy Frederick; at all events, he made no 
attempt to check them till 1475, when, after taking Sabatz, le 
penetrated with his army down the Save and Danube to Semendna, 
driving the enemy before him; a success which shows w lat might 
have been achieved by well-concerted efforts, \enetiau writers 
accuse Matthias of having, through the mediation of a Jew, con- 


35 Barlef ius, Be Vita et Gcstis Scanderbeg i, 
Cf. Ziakeisen, B. ii. S 39G. 
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TIIE TURKS THREATEN VENICE. 


/^ 

Si!,'T* 1>eac ! MallMMt " to which the Neapolitan 

oonta tel ! “ ?" ty ' .? e Monarch had, in 1476, 

Naples ■ and »T™f- ^ J ? eotrice > dau 8 hter of Ferdinand of 
t * *t ls pertain that the bride passed .through the Turkish 

Z y - 0n l™y't° Hungary, and was treated with respect.*' In 
‘fo To* approached the Salzburg Alps, and the re!y 

VAn x , f 11 T,; aucl m fche summer of 1477, their ravages were 
pea ec in a still more dreadful manner: crossing the Isonzo they 
threatened even Venice herself, and the sea-queen might have beheld 
f oni her towers the columns of lire that rose in the plains between 
the Taghamento and the Piave. After the enemy h^ retired Se 
. en ^ lilus attempted to secure themselves from a repetition of this 
insult, by throwing up a lofty rampart on the bauks of the T ™ P r 
Isonzb, from Gorte to the marshes of Aouilefa m-owl + T 
end by a fortified camp. But scarcely was it completed" 1 when 
a fresh swarm of Osmanlis, under Omar Bey brok^S 
sevend places and 100 villages became at once a prey to the 
flames. The historian Sabellico, who beheld this fearful Llcle 
from a tower near Udine, likened the whole plain between t he 
Isonzo and the Tagliamento to a sea of fire. 12 

In other respects the arms of the Turks had not been successful. 
An attempt on Kroja in 1477 had been repulsed; and in Greece 
epanto had been delivered by Loredano and his fleet. But the 
war had now lasted thirteen years, and the ‘resources of Venice 
were almost exhausted. The withdrawal of the Pope and the 

betuL it T ST,? 8 Italian Le W ^ family alliance 
etueen 1 erdinand and King Matthias, their reported treaty with 

niff ml 1 U - f heU ’ SUS P ected desi sus on Northern Italy, a dreadful 
^ ravaged the Venetian dominions, all these were 
Mein " ut ' l " lduced this republic'to enter into negotiations with 
! -l 11 !' ' .. and their ambassador Malipiero was instructed to 

SU . . n P ° a t e demands of the Sultan. But those demands rose 
wi i ie concessions offered, and the Venetians in disgust resolved 
to continue the war. It went, however, in favour of the Turks. 
Kroja surrendered on a capitulation, which was not respected • 
Scutari was twice assaulted and then blockaded. Meanwhile the 
resources of Venice continued to decline, and Giovanni Dario 
the Secretary of the Senate, was despatched to Constantinople* 
with full powers, to conclude a peace on any conditions A 
treaty was accordingly signed, January 26th 1479, by which the 

isif PkMpbi ^ P ' 195 (Cd ' 

41 Engel, B. iii. S. 319 f. and Anm. 
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PEACE BETWEEN VENICE AND THE PORTE. [Book 


^— Venetians ceded Scutari and its territory, Kroja, the islands of 1 
jenrnos and Negropont, and the highlands of Maina, and engaged 
to restore within two months all the places which they had 
captured during the war. They also agreed to pay the Grand 
Seignior a yearly sum of 10,000 ducats, in lieu of all customs on 
Venetian o- 0 ods imported into Turkish harbours. The Sultan, on 
his side, restored all the places in the Morea, Albania, and 
Dalmatia, except those before specified. Although the states of 
Europe had done little or nothing to assist Venice in her arduous 
struggle with the Turk, they agreed in abusing the peace which 
necessity had imposed upon her. 

While the Venetian commerce was secured by this treaty, that of 
the Genoese in the Black Sea had been nearly .annihilated during 
the . last few years of the war. In 1475, Caffa, their principal 
colony, fell into the hands of the Turks, whence Mahomet ex¬ 
tended his dominion over the smaller settlements. Although 
Caffa had capitulated, the Turks, with their habitual disregard of 
such engagements, carried off 40,000 of the inhabitants; many of 
the principal citizens were barbarously tortured and killed, and 
fifteen hundred of the most promising youths were incorporated in 


the Janissaries. ■. 

The peace enabled Mabomet to direct his operations against 
Hungary and Italy. In 1479 the Turks made dreadful incursions 
into Sclavonia, Hungary, and Transylvania; but Paul Kinis, Count 
qJ* Temesvar, whose name was long a terror to them, and Stephen 
Bathori, Voyvode of Transylvania, inflicted on them a memorable 
defeat on the Brotfeld, near Szasz Varos, or Broos (October 13th). 
An anecdote will show the brutality of these wars. At a supper 
after tire victory, the bodies of the Turks were made to supply the 
place of tables, and Count Kinis himself danced to the sound of 
military music, holding a dead Turk between his teeth. 13 This 
signal defeat put a stop for some time to the Turkish incursions. 

°Mahomet soon after the peace wrested three of the Ionian 
Islands, St a Maura, Zante, and Cephalonia, from the despot of 
Arta. This conquest afforded the Sultan an opportunity to display 
one of those singular caprices in which despotic power alone can 
indulge. He caused some of the inhabitants to be conveye to 
the islands in the Sea of Marmora, where he compelled them to 
intermarry with Africans, in order that he might have a lace ot 
coloured slaves ! 44 The Turks also made an ineffectual attempt to 


« Engel, B. iii. S. 366. The Hunga- exhibited to the Hungarian Diet in 1492 
rians adopted the Turkish custom of (jb. p. 48). . 

cutting off the heads of their fallen foes. 14 Cantacusino, ap. Zmkeisen, B. ii. S. 
Two waggon-loads of Turks’ heads were 449. 
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RETROSPECT OF ITALIAN AFFAIRS. 


e Rhodes, which was valiantly defended by the knights und 
eir Grand-Master, Pierre d’Aubusson. 



The aid afforded to the knights, on this occasion, by Ferdinand 
of Naples, determined Mahomet to undertake an expedition 
against that monarch. The state of Italy was favourable to such 
an attempt; but, before relating its progress, it will be proper to 
take a brief review of the history of that country. 

lhe treaty of Lodi before mentioned ' 5 , to which Alphonso, King 
of Naples, acceded in January 1455, might have secured the peace 
of Italy, but for that monarch’s implacable hatred of Genoa. 
The domestic factions of this city, and Alphonso’s superiority at 
sea, compelled the Genoese to purchase the aid of France by sub¬ 
mitting themselves to Charles VII., who invested John, Duke of 
Anjou, with the government of Genoa. This appointment of his 
ancient enemy incited Alphonso to still more vigorous action, and 
the fall of Genoa appeared imminent, when she was unexpectedly 
delivered by the death of the Neapolitan King, June 27th 1458. 

In spite of some defects, Alphonso must be regarded as one of 
the greatest and most generous princes of the fifteenth century. He 
was both wise and courageous, he loved and patronised literature, 
and he was remarkable for a liberality which not unfrequently 
degenerated into profusion. His chief defects were his immeasur¬ 
able ambition and his unbridled licentiousness. His last amour 
with a certain Lucretia d’ Alagna, the daughter of a Neapolitan 
gentleman, has been recorded by the good pontiff Pius II., without 
a word of censure, in the Commentaries written after he was seated 
in the chair of St. Peter, 40 


Alphonso, as we have said in the Introduction, appointed by his 
will his natural son Ferdinand to be his successor on the throne 
of Naples; and, in spite of his illegitimacy, Ferdinand had been 
recognised by two successive Popes, Fugenius IV. and Nicholas A ., 
as rightful heir. In order to strengthen his son’s claim, Al¬ 
phonso had restored to the Neapolitan States the right of electing 
their own King and making their own laws; and the States, out 
of gratitude for the recovery of these privileges, had confirmed 
the title of Ferdinand (1443). Calixtus III., however, who filled 
the papal chair at the time of Alphonso’s death, refused to invest 
Ferdinand with the sovereignty of Naples, on the pretence that the 


45 Introduction, p-52. ........ 

48 Lib. i. p. 27 (ed. Frankf. 1614). 

Pius indeed believed Lucres to be as 

chaste as her namesake of an iqui y. 1 
Life of Alphonso has been written by lus 
counsellor and secretary, Antonio Bicca- 


tolli, called 1 anhormita. from his birth¬ 
place Palermo. This work, entitled Dicta 
ct r acta Alphonsi Reg} s Araqonice, has 
been illustrated by the comments of 
Piccolomini, or Aeneas Sylvius, and has 
been frequently printed. 
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REVOLT OP THE NEAPOLITAN BARONS. [Book 


juvi. with Genoa prevented the forces of Italy from being employed 
against the Turks; but in reality, it is said, with the ambitious 
view of raising one of his nephews, the Duke of Spoleto, to the 
Neapolitan throne. This Pontiff, by name Alphonso Borgia,* a 
native of Valencia in Spain, founded the greatness of the Borgian 
family, whose name has become synonymous with infamy. In the 
year of his accession, he bestowed the purple on his nephew Ko- 
drigo Borgia, afterwards notorious under the title of Alexander VI. 
as the most 'wicked and profligate Pontiff that evei polluted the 
chair of St. Peter. On the news of Alphonso’s death, Calixtus 
published a bull in which he claimed Naples as a fief escheated to 
the Church; and he endeavoured to procure the assistance of the 
Duke of Milan, in order to carry out his views upon that kingdom. 
But the strong matrimonial connection between the Houses of 
Naples and Milan — Ferdinand’s son Alphonso, Duke of Calabria, 
having married Sforza’s daughter Ilippolyta (1456), while at the 
same time the Duke of Milan’s third son, Sforza Maria or Sforzino, 
was betrothed to Ferdinand’s daughter, Isabella — as well as poli¬ 
tical reasons, induced Sforza to support the cause of the Neapolitan 
monarch. From the opposition of Calixtus, I erdinand was soon 
delivered by the death of that Pontiff, August 6th; and his suc¬ 
cessor, Pius II., acknowledged Ferdinand’s claims, exaoting however 
yearly payment, and the cession of Benevento, Ponte Corvo, and 
Terracina, which had formerly belonged to the Church. Pius also 
effected a marriage between his nephew, Antony Piccolomini, and 
Mary, a natural daughter of Ferdinand’s. 

That monarch’s most formidable opponents were the Neapolitan 


Barons, who led by Gian Antonio Orsino, Prince of Taranto, the 
uncle of Ferdinand’s own consort Isabella, revolted against him. 
The malcontents having in vain offered the Crown of Naples to 
Charles Count of Viana, eldest son of John II. of Aragon, as well 
as to John himself, applied to the Duke of Anjou, who was still 
residing at Genoa as representative of the French King; and they 
experienced from him a more favourable reception. The modera¬ 
tion of John of Anjou had rendered him popular with the Genoese; 
and when he communicated to their Senate the offer that had been 
made to him, they voted him a force of ten galleys, three large 
transports and a subsidy of 60,000 florins. John’s father, Kene, 
who had renounced in his son’s favour his claims to the Neapolitan 
throne, also assisted him with twelve galleys, which had been 
assembled at Marseilles for the crusade against the Tuiks, but 
which the French King now permitted to be employed in the pro¬ 
jected enterprise against Naples. 
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JOHN OP ANJOU INVADES NAPLES. 


5 * Ferdinand, who was supported by the Pope and the Duke of 
Milan, endeavoured to detain John of Anjou at Genoa by inciting 


<§L 


against him the former Doge, Campo Fregoso, who was discontented 
with the. French because they had not rewarded him for his cession 
of that city. On the 13th of September Campo Fregoso with other 
exiles attempted to take Genoa by a nocturnal assault, which 

owever was repulsed, and Campo Fregoso slain. Delivered from 
this danger, John of Anjou hastened on board his fleet, and on the 
5tlv of October appeared off Naples; which city, as Ferdinand 
was absent in Calabria, would probably have fallen into his hands, 
but for the vigilance and courage of Queen Isabella. In all 
other respects John’s enterprise was eminently successful. He 
was joined by the chief Neapolitan nobles, and Nocera opened its 
gates to him. The events of the following year (1460) were still 
more m his favour. He defeated Ferdinand with great loss 

' “ a “ e near the Sarno (J»ly 7th), and that monarch with 
difficulty escaped to Naples with only twenty troopers. Towards 

the end of the same month, Ferdinand’s generals, Alexander Sforza 
and the Count of Urbino, were also signally defeated in a bloody and 
obstinate battle at S. Fabriano. All the strong places in Campania 
and the Principato now surrendered to the Duke of Anjou, who, 
had he marched directly on Naples, would probably have taken 
that city, in which there was a large party in his favour. Ferdinand, 
in this low ebb of his fortunes, is said to have owed the preser¬ 
vation of his crown to the great qualities of his consort. Isabella, 
accompanied by her children, requested contributions for her 
husband’s cause in the streets and public places of Naples; 
and her fine countenance, her dignified, yet modest and en 7 
gaging, address, proved in most cases irresistible. In the dis¬ 
guise of a Franciscan friar she also proceeded to the' camp of 
ei uncle, the Prince of Taranto, and besought him that, as he 

1 . ia se ^ ^er fl throne, he would permit her to die in pos¬ 

session of that dignity. Moved by her entreaties, Orsino adopted 
a policy which caused the Duke of Anjou to lose the fruits of his 
victories, and by interposing delays led him to fritter away his 
strength in small undertakings. 

From this time the cause of the Duke of Anjou began to decline. 
In 1461 Ferdinand was assisted by Scanderbeg at the head of 800 
horse; who are said to have been paid by Pope Pius II. out. of the 
money raised by the council ^ot Mantua for a crusade against the 
Turks. Pius also assisted Ferdinand with his spiritual weapons, 
threatening with excommunication all who should favour the cause 
of Anjou. The loss of Genoa by the French through the impolitic 
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AFFAIRS OF FLORENCE. 
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^Sednduct of Charles VII., the death of that monarch and consequent 
accession of Louis XL, who was little disposed for foreign enter¬ 
prises, were also fatal blows to the cause of the Duke of Anjou. 
Louis even formed an alliance with Francis Sforza, the friend of 
Ferdinand, and from motives of self-interest, the warmest opponent 
of French influence in Italy. Duke John was defeated by 
Ferdinand in an. engagement near Troia, August 18th 1462 ; and 
in the following year the defection of some of his adherents, and 
the death of Orsino, by which all the possessions and fortresses of 
that Prince came into the hands of Ferdinand, determined John 
to quit Italy. His aged father Rene had indeed come to his aid 
with a fleet; but as the French King had abandoned both to 
their fate, they returned to France (1464), and subsequently 
enrolled themselves among the enemies of Louis XI. About the 
same time Genoa, with the concurrence of the French monarch, 
fell under the dominion of the Duke of Milan. 

The same year (1464) was marked by the death of Pius II., 
already related, and that of Cosmo de’ Medici. During the last 
years of his life, Cosmo, debilitated by ill-health, had intrusted the 
administration of Florence to Luca Pitti 47 , who availed himself of 
his friend’s retirement to promote his own advancement. His 
rule was harsh and tyrannical, and is said to have been regarded by 

Cosmo with sorrow. . 

The year after Cosmo’s death the Florentines paid a high 

tribute to his memory by causing the title of “ Father of his 
Country” to be inscribed upon his tomb. His contemporary, 
Pope Pius II., who could have been swayed by no motives of self- 
interest, has left a noble portrait of Cosmo in his Commentaries . 48 
It was not so much by the extent of his wealth i0 , as by the appli¬ 
cation which lie made of it, that Cosmo gained his influence and 
credit. Far from relying on that pomp and show which are so 
captivating to the vulgar, his manner of life, both public and 
private, was of the plainest and most unostentatious kind. He 
employed his riches, not in dazzling the eyes of his fellow-citizens 


47 Pitti erected the palace still hearing 
his name, which, with its beautiful gar¬ 
dens and rich collections of works of art, 
continues to form one of the chief attrac¬ 
tions of Florence. 

43 Lib. ii. p. oO, ed. Frankf. 1614. 

49 His wealth is said to have been so 
great, as even to affect the policy of 
nations. When Alphonso of Naples 
leagued himself with the Venetians 
against Florence, Cosmo deprived them 
of * the sinews of war, by calling in the 


sums owing to him in those countries; 
and the money advanced by Ins agent in 
England to Edward IV. is said to. have 
supported that monarch ou the throne 
during the war of the Roses Macchiav. 

Istor Fior. lib. wi., and Commas, ap. 
Boscoe, Lorenzo de Medici, voL 1. p. Go. 
Other authorities, however s ate that 
Cosmo’s capital never exceeded 240,000 
florins {Ibid. App. }»•)> and it is probable 
that much of his influence depended on 
credit. 





;ap. I.] CHARACTER OP COSMO DE’ MEDICI. 


■ with his personal magnificence, but in the patronage of learning 
anil the arts, and in the erection of unequalled monuments. He 
encouraged the architects Michel ozzi and Brunelleschi, the sculptor 
onatello, the painter Masaccio, and with their assistance erected 
and adorned several churches, convents and- palaces in Florence 




anil its neighbourhood. His agents, throughout Europe as well as 

1 V» fhn .J. _ • » 1 . 


ih the East, were instructed to buy, or procure copies of all newly- 
discovered manuscripts; he founded two public libraries, one at 
Florence and another at Venice; whilst his private collection 
ormeil the basis of the present Bibliotheca Laurentiana, so named 
after his grandson Lorenzo. He was not, however, a mere 
dilettante. He took an interest in the higher speculations of 
philosophy, especially that of Plato, in which studies he displayed a 
just and profound judgment: nor did he neglect the improvement 
of the more useful and practical arts of life, and especially that of 
agriculture. But this man, so wise, so enlightened, so accomplished 
and so magnificent, preferred the interests of himself and his 
family to those of his country. By the charms of literature and 
art, and of a noble and splendid public luxury, he imperceptibly 
subjugated a lively ancl sensitive people: and Florence under 
Cosmo, like Athens under Pericles 50 , remained indeed nominally 
a republic, but under a first man, or prince. 

Nothing can more strongly show the firm hold of power which 
the great qualities of Cosmo had enabled him to seize, than his 
transmitting it to his son Peter, who, besides that he lacked the 
abilities of his father, was so great an invalid that he resided chiefly 
in the country, and was accustomed to travel in a litter. Yet the 
dominion of Peter survived the attacks of the able and experienced 
but treacherous statesmen by whom he was surrounded. Pitti, 
who had allied himself with Diotisalvi Neroni, Nicholas Soderini, 
* ngelo Acciajuoli and other influential Florentines, encouraged by 
the death of brands Sforza, Duke of Mil an (1466), the firm ally of 
the House of Medici, attempted an insurrection, which, however, 
was frustrated by the vigilaucq of Peter de’ Medici and the 
neutrality of the Signoria ; and Galeazzo Maria Sforza, the son 
and successor of Francis, remained true to his father’s policy. 51 

This abortive conspiracy only strengthened the hands of Peter. 
Pitti lost all his influence and power; most of his confederates fled 


so ’EylynrS re \<lyv ^ hpoKparla, 
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T A^lf may serve to show the still bar¬ 
barous state pf manners, that Galeazzo, 
who was in France it the time of his 


father’s death, deemed it prudent to 
travel m disguise, lest some feudal lord 
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tivei in aisguise, lest some feudal lord 
through whose territory he passed should 
seize Ins person in jrder to extort a 
ransom. Muratori, Annali , t. Lx. p. 295. 



DEATH OP PETER DE’ MEDICI. 
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~ ,ajiu were declared enemies of their country; others were banished, 
and some were even tortured and put to death. Peter now began 
to govern dictatorially; and he assumed those airs of princely state 
which his more prudent and moderate father had carefully avoided. 
Yet a grand festival was celebrated to thank God that the demo¬ 
cracy had been preserved! The Florentine exiles,, with, the assist¬ 
ance of Venice, raised a considerable army, which they placed 
under the command of Bartholomew Coleone, a famous conclottiere. 
The Florentines also armed, and were assisted with troops by 
Ferdinand of Naples and Galeazzo Sforza. The latter joined the 
Florentine army with a body of cavalry; but, either through 
cowardice or inability, proving rather a hindrance than a help, 
Peter de’ Medici invited him to Florence, whilst the Horentine 
general, Frederick of Montefeltro, Count of Urbino, was instructed 
to deliver battle in his- absence; and accordingly a bloody but in¬ 
decisive engagement took place near La Molinella, July 25th 1467. 
Galeazzo, offended by this slight, returned to Milan; and the 
Venetians were obliged to abandon an enterprise which they had 
formed against that city in case Coleone should have proved 
victorious. Pope Paul II., with a view to compose these differences, 
but without consulting the parties interested, published the terms 
of an arbitrary peace (February 2nd 1468), in which he appointed 
Coleone general of a league against the Turks, with an annual 
subsidy of 100,000 ducats, to be paid rateably by the different 
states; and he threatened to excommunicate those who should 
refuse’ to accede to the treaty. Venice alone, however, in whose 
favour it was drawn, could be brought to assent; and as Milan, 


Florence and Naples refused to contribute, and answered the threat 
of excommunication with the counter one of a general council, Paul 
was induced to retract, and in April published a more moderate 
and equitable peace, to which all the belligerent states agreed. 

Peter de’ Medici, whose violence is lamented by Macchiavelli, 
took a fearful vengeance on the families of those who had promoted 
the war. The short remnant of his life offers little of importance. 
He expired December 2nd 1469, leaving two sons, Lorenzo and 
Julian, and two married daughters. Lorenzo, who was now twenty 
one years of age, had even in his father’s lifetime been iuiiuste 
with some share of the public business, and had disj) ajet eon 
siderable ability. We learn from his own memoirs that on his 
father’s death he was requested by the leading men of b lorence to 
assume the administration, as his father and grandfather had done 
before him. 52 


l - Eicordi, ap. Roscoe, Life of Lorenzo de' Medici, vol. i- App. p. 348. 
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ELECTION OF POPE SIXTUS IY. 


^ July 26tli 1471, Pope Paul II. expired of apoplexy. Vanity 

and selfishness were his chief characteristics. He was only forty- 
eight years of age at the time of his elevation to the tiara, and 
being remarkably handsome, proposed to take the title of Formoso; ’ 
a folly from which it was difficult to dissuade him. Paul was also 
suspicious and cruel, and rendered himself notorious by his per¬ 
secution of learned men. He regarded the members of the Eoman 
Academy, established towards the close of his pontificate by 
Pomponio Leto, Platina, and other distinguished men, as enemies 
who were plotting against his own safety and the peace of the 
Church; and under pretence that they were heretics or atheists, 
caused several of them to be apprehended and subjected to the 
torture, at which he himself presided. Agostino Campano died 
under the hands of his officers; yet neither plot nor heresy could 
be discovered. 

The impunity with which the Popes escaped the councils held 
in the early part of the fifteenth century, was well fitted to inspire 
them with a reckless contempt for public opinion; and from that 
period down to the Reformation, it would be difficult to parallel 
among temporal princes the ambitious, wicked, and profligate 
lives of many of the Roman Pontiffs. Among these, Francesco 
della Rovere, who succeeded Paul II. with the title of Sixtus IV., 
was not the least notorious. Born at Savona, of an obscure family, 
Sixtus raised his nephews, and his sons who passed for nephews, 
to the highest,dignities in Church and State, and sacrificed for their 
a go 1% andisement the peace of Italy and the cause of Christendom 
against the Turks. Of his two nephews, Julian and Leonard della 
Rovere, the former, afterwards Pope Julius II., was raised to the 
purple in the second year of his uncle’s pontificate, while Leonard 
was married to an illegitimate daughter of King Ferdinand of 
Naples. Peter and Jerome Riario, who passed for the sons of 
Sixtus’s sister, were commonly supposed to be his own. Peter 
Riario, bred as a low Franciscan friar, became, in a few months, 
and at the age of twenty-six, Cardinal of San Sisto, Patriarch of 
Constantinople, and Archbishop of Florence; but in a few years 
debauchery put an end to liis life (1474). For Jerome Riario was 
obtained the county of Imola from the family of Manfredi, and he 
was married to Catherine Sforza, a natural daughter of the Duke 
of Milan. t 

Italy was at that period in the highest bloom of material pro¬ 
sperity, destined soon to wither through the decay of Genoese and 
Venetian commerce, and the losses inflicted on the Church by the 
Reformation. But its manners, though cultivated, were stained 
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nth a shameless libertinism, and many of its princes, as well as 
its Popes, were models of tyranny and profligacy. Among such 
princes, Galeazzo Maria, Duke of Milan, was conspicuous. Ga¬ 
leazzo was not altogether devoid of the talent which had dis¬ 
tinguished his father; he possessed some eloquence, and his 
manners were elegant and dignified. But he was a tyrant after 
the old Greek and Roman type. Not content with the death of 
his victims, he buried them alive, or amused himself with their 
tortures: he not only dishonoured the wives and daughters of the 
noblest families, but sought a further gratification in acquainting 
husbands and parents with their shame. Among those whom lie 
had injured, two men of nobler race than himself, Carlo Visconti 
and Girolamo Olgiati, with Lampugnano, a patrician friend, ani¬ 
mated by the exhortations of Colas de’ Montani, a distinguished 
scholar, resolved to rid the world of such a monster, and to esta¬ 
blish a republic at Milan. The confederates agreed to execute 
their plot during the celebration of an annual festival in the 
cathedral, on the 26th of December 1476. The Court, with its 
attendants and guards, being assembled in the cathedral, Lampu¬ 
gnano approached the Duke as if to ask a favour, and saluting him 
with his left hand, stabbed him twice or thrice with the other; 
while Visconti and Olgiati, pretending to hasten to Galeazzo’s as¬ 
sistance, completed the work which their companion had begun. 
But to their shouts for a republic not a voice replied. Lampugnano 
was cut down in the church; his confederates escaped for the 
moment, but were discovered a few days after. Visconti was cut 
to pieces at the time of his capture; Olgiati was reserved for an 
execution preceded by dreadful tortures, during which he made his 
political confession, founded on the maxims of the ancients. 

As John Galeazzo, the son and successor of the murdered Duke, 
was a child of eight years, his guardianship, as well as the regency, 
was assumed by his mother, Bona, or Bonne, of Savoy, sister-in-law 
of Louis XI. Bonne entrusted the conduct of affairs to Ciecco 
Simonetta, brother of the historian, who had been in the service of 
Francis Sforza. In May 1477, four of Galeazzo Maria’s brothers, 
namely, Sforza, Duke of Bari, Ludovico, or Louis, surnamed II 
Moro, from a mother’s mole, Ottaviano, and Ascanio, took up arms 
and attempted to seize the government. Their plan was frustrated 
by Simonetta; Ottaviano was drowned in attempting to escape by 
fording the Adda; the other three brothers were captured and 
banished. A fifth, the eldest, Philip, acquiesced in the regency of 
Bonne. 

Italy was at this time divided into two great parties or leagues. 
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LEAGUES OF NORTH AND SOUTH ITALY. 


intimate a connection, cemented by the marriage already men¬ 
tioned, had been formed between Sixtus IV. and Ferdinand of 
Naples, as excited the jealousy and suspicion of the northern 
states of Italy; and Lorenzo de 5 Medici, alarmed by the circumstance 
that Frederick of Montefeltro, Duke of Urbino, who had com¬ 
monly fought in the service of Florence, had joined the Pope 
and Ferdinand, had, towards the end of 1474, succeeded in form- 
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mg a counter-league with Venice and Milan. The Venetians 
were offended with Sixtus because he had diverted to his own 
purposes the suras which he had raised under pretence of a cru¬ 
sade, and left them to struggle unassisted with the Turks; and 
with Ferdinand, because he had opposed their design of obtaining 
possession of Cyprus, by availing themselves of the dissensions iu 
that island. • 

For some years, however, the peace of Italy remained -undis¬ 
turbed, till the affairs of Florence afforded Sixtus IV. an oppor¬ 
tunity to gratify his enmity against the House of Medici, excited 
by the protection which Lorenzo had extended to Niccolo Vitelli, 
Lord of Castello; thus frustrating the Pope’s designs on that 
place in favour of his nephew, Jerome Riario. Though the forms 
ol a republic were still observed, Lorenzo and Julian reigned 
almost despotically at Florence. But they had neither°the 
application nor the abilities of their grandfather; their commercial 
speculations had been unfortunate, and they had abused their 
power by applying the public money to cover their losses. This 
state of their affairs had inspired their enemies with the hope of 
overthrowing them. Among these enemies were their com¬ 
mercial rivals, the ancient family of the Pazzi. Sixtus had 
gratified Ins hatred of the Medici by transferring to Francesco 
b ‘^ d established a bank at Rome, the office of treasurer 
t> 1(3 ? y 1 See - . Francesco, with the connivance of the 

ope an t le active co-operation of his nephew, formed that plot 
against the Medici, known as the « Conspiracy oLthe Pazzi; ” 53 
and Sixtus was base enough to make his great-nephew, Raphael 
Riario, a mere youth of eighteen, who was studying at Pisa, an 
instrument in the plot. Raphael was made a cardinal, and sent to 
Florence as legate, in order that his house might become the 
rendezvous of the conspirators. The plan was to assassinate Julian 
and Lorenzo, and then to seize the government. After one or two 
failures, it was resolved to perpetrate the murders in the cathedral 


63 An account of this conspiracy has 
been written by Politian, the friend and 
$roteyb of the Medici, See the Con- 
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self, during the celebration of a solemn high mass on the 26t 



of April 1478 ; and the elevation of the Host was to be the signal 
for the deed of blood. But here an unexpected difficulty arose. 
The soldier who had undertaken to despatch Lorenzo, scrupled to 
commit the act at the very altar of God, although it had been 
sanctioned by Salviati, Archbishop of Pisa, as well as by Cardinal 
Kiario; and so common was this feeling among the bravi of the 
time, that it was found necessary to secure the services of two 
priests; the only order of men, according to an observation of the 
historian Galli, sufficiently at ease inside a church to make it the 
scene of such a crime. 51 

The cathedral was filled with worshippers or spectators, but 
Julian was not among them. Francesco Pazzi and Bernardo 
Bandini repaired to his house, accompanied him to the church 
with every mark of friendship, and when the bell announced the 
elevation of the Host, despatched him with their daggers. The 
priests who were to murder Lorenzo were either less adroit or 
determined than their confederates, or Lorenzo was more wary or 
more active than his brother. He succeeded in gaining the 
sacristy with only a slight wound in the neck; and, bolting the 
door, secured himself till some friends came to the rescue. 

Meanwhile the Archbishop Salviati and his associates had gone 
to the Public Palace to seize the magistrates; but the Gonfaloniere 
Petrucci, and the Priors, assisted by their servants, made a stout 
resistance, till the populace, who mostly favoured the Medici, came 
to their aid. The attempt of Pazzi’s uncle to rouse the people, 
who, parading the town with a body of soldiers, called on them to 
assert their liberty, utterly failed. He was only answered with 
shouts of Pcdle! Palle! the rallying cry of the Medici. 55 When 
the magistrates learned the death of Julian, and the attempt upon 
Lorenzo, their indignation knew no bounds. Salviati, who had 
been secured during the tumult, was immediately hanged in his 
archiepiscopal robes outside a window of the Palace, and by his side 
Francesco Pazzi, who had also been seized. The populace executed 
summary justice on seventy persons of distinction belonging to the 
Pazzi party, including the two priestly assassins; and 200 persons 
more were subsequently put to death. Thus terminated a con¬ 
spiracy whose nature, the persons engaged in it, and the place of 
its execution, all tend to show, as a modern writer jG has observed, 
the practical atheism of the times. 

Many Luropean Sovereigns manifested on this occasion their 

51 Ap. Sismondi, Hip. It a l. c h. Ixxxv. borne in the escutcheon of the Medici. 

« From the palle tforo, or golden balls, “ Voltaire, Essdi sur les Mosurs. 
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sympathy with Lorenzo. Louis XI., especially, expressed in a letter 
to him the greatest indignation at the Pope’s conduct; he even 
threatened to cite Sixtus before a general council, and to stop the 
annates; and he sent Philip de Comines to Florence to assure 
Lorenzo of his protection. Even Mahomet II. showed a friendly 
feeling towards the Florentine ruler by delivering up Bandini, who 
had sought refuge at Constantinople. But the Pope, supported by 
King Ferdinand, and impelled by the ambition of his nephew, 
displayed the most cynical contempt for public opinion. He ful¬ 
minated against the Florentines the censures of the Church for 
hanging an Archbishop and imprisoning a Cardinal, his great- 
nephew, Eaphael; he placed them under an interdict, annulled their 
alliances, and foibade all military men to enter into their service. 
By these steps his spiritual weapons were pressed into the support 
of the carnal ones, which he also adopted. In conjunction with 
King Ferdinand he despatched an army into Tuscany; and, to 
prevent the Florentines from being succoured by Milan, he created 
employment for the forces of the Regent Bonne by exciting an 
insurrection at Genoa, which, however, was only partially 'suc¬ 
cessful. At the instigation of Sixtus, Prosper Adorno, who governed 
Genoa for the Regent, threw off his allegiance, and defeated a 
Milanese army in the pass of the Bochetta, August 7tli 1478. 
But the success of Adorno was frustrated by raising up against 
him a rival, Battista Fregoso, who, with the help of Ibletto de’ 
Fieschi apd his party, drove out Adorno, and made himself Doge. 
The Riviera di Levante, however, still remained in the hands°of 
Adorno. 

The Pope also excited the Swiss to hostilities against Milan, and 
this step was combined with a profitable speculation. A board of 
pi tests was established in Switzerland to decide cases of conscience, 
as we as to sell indulgences, which were despatched thither in 
great abundance, and proved a very marketable commodity among 
a peop e who hired themselves out to slay and plunder; insomuch 
that Sixtus himself was astonished at the large sums which he drew 
from so poor a country. The Papal Legate excited the animosity 
of the Swiss against the Milanese Government on the subject of a 
chestnut wood in the Val Levantina, on the southern side of the 
St. Gothard, which had been made over to the canton of Uri b 
Galeazzo Maria in 14C6, by a treaty called the Capitulate of 
Milan. 67 The wood had remained in dispute, and towards the 
close of 1478 the men of Uri, assisted tjy other cantons, carried 
their devastations as far as Bellinzona. Hostilities were con- 
57 Plantii, Helvetic Confederacy , vol. ii. p. 204. 
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ued with varied success till Louis XI. succeeded in mediating 




peace. 


Meanwhile the combined Papal and Neapolitan armies had 
entered Tuscany, the former under the command of the Duke of 
Urbino, while that of Ferdinand was led by his son and heir, 
Alphonso Duke of Calabria. The Pope demanded that Lorenzo 
de’ Medici should be surrendered into his hands. As the Floren¬ 
tines had at first neither general nor army, the allies succeeded in 
taking several places; but Lorenzo at length managed to piocuie 
the services, of Hercules, Duke of Ferrara, as well as of Robert 
Malatesta, Lord of Pesaro, Giovanni Bentivoglio of Bologna, and 
other experienced captains ; and the Florentine cause was pi oceed- 
ing pretty favourably in 1479, when it received a severe shock by 
a revolution that occurred at Milan. Louis the Moor, paternal 
uncle of the young Duke of Milan, having formed an alliance with 
San Severino, a celebrated conclottiere, appeared suddenly before 
the Milanese town of Tortona (August 10th), and was admitted 
by the Governor; whence marching upon Milan, he found the 
same reception. The Duchess Bonne was now advised to re¬ 
concile herself with Louis; but that Prince, in whose hands 


the chief fortresses had been placed, soon displayed his true colours. 
Three days after entering Milan, he caused Simopetta to be con¬ 
fined in the Castle of Pavia, where he was subjected to a trial 
accompanied with dreadful tortures, and in the following year be 
was beheaded. Louis then caused the majority of Jojjpi Gale- 
azzo, who was only twelve years of age, to be proclaimed, in order 
that he himself might reign in his nephew’s name, and Bonne 


retired to Abbiate Grosso. 

This revolution deprived Lorenzo de’Medici of the alliance of 
Milan, as the new Regent was on good terms with the King of 
Naples, who restored to him his brother’s Duchy of Bari. The 
Florentines were also alarmed at the defeat of their army by the 
Duke of Calabria at Poggio Imperiale; and even the friends and 
partisans of Lorenzo threatened him with desertion. In this crisis 
of his fortunes, Lorenzo adopted the bold step of proceeding in 
person to the Court of the treacherous Ferdinand; where by his 
talents, address, and eloquence, he made such an impression on 
that monarch that he succeeded in effecting not only a peace but 
a league with him (March 1480). This clandestine treaty made 
the Venetians as angry with Lorenzo as the Pope was with King 
Ferdinand, and they fo.und no difficulty in persuading Sixtus to 
form a league with themselves; of which his nephew, Jerome 
Eiario, Count of Imola, was appointed Captain-General. Jerome 
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diverted his arms from Tuscany into Romagna, drove the 
noble House of Ordelaffi from F 01 T 1 , and was invested by Sixtus 
with the Lordship of that city. 

Such was the state of Italy when Mahomet II. determined on 
the expedition before alluded.to against Ferdinand of Naples, in 
revenge for the aid which he had given to the Knights of Rhodes. 

It is admitted by the Venetian historians that their Republic, with 
the view of ruining Ferdinand, not only made the peace already 
mentioned with the Pope, but also sent ambassadors to the Grand 
Seignior to incite him to invade Ferdinand’s dominions, by repre¬ 
senting to him that he was entitled to Brindisi, Taranto, and 
Otranto, as colonies formerly belonging to the Byzantine Empire : 
though it is probable that they did not communicate to Sixtus tire 
step which they had taken. 58 

The landing of the Turks in Apulia induced the Pope to pardon 
the Florentines and reconcile them with the Church. Twelve of 
the leading citizens of Florence were despatched to Rome, where 
they were compelled to make the most abject submissions, and to 
receive at the hands of the Pope the flogging usually inflicted 
on such occasions; and by way of penance the Florentines were 
ordered to fit out fifteen galleys against the Turks. 

Notwithstanding the peace between King Ferdinand and 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, the Neapolitan army, under the Duke of 
Calabria, was still in Tuscany, when in August 1480, the Turks, 
under Keduk Aclimet, Pasha of Vallona, effected a landing in 
Apulia. They took Otranto, put the greater part of the inha¬ 
bitants to death, sawed the Commandant and the Archbishop in 
half, and committed many other atrocities. They also attacked 
Taranto, Brindisi, and Lecce; but the approach of the Duke of 
Calabria compelled them to re-embark, leaving, however, a 
garrison of 8000 men in Otranto. 

The Pope, alarmed by the Turkish invasion and the menacing 
demands of King Ferdinand, who threatened that if he was not 
immediately assisted, he would treat with the invaders, and faci¬ 
litate their march to Rome, formed a league with Milan, Ferrara, 
Genoa, and Florence 59 ; and in order to provide more speedy 
succour, he sent his own plate, as well as that of some of the 
churches, to the mint. Ferdinand also received a few troops from 
his son-in-law, King Matthias of Hungary, and from Ferdinand of 
Aragon. The Venetians, on the othei hand, assisted the Turks to 

43 See Navagiero, Stor. Vend, in Mura- de I inise, liv. xviii. §§ 3, 4. 
tori, ltd. Her. SS. t. xxiii. p. H65; Sa- 59 See the Bulls in Raynaldus, t. x. 
nuto, ibid. xxii. p. 1213 . Cf. Daru, Hist. p. 610 sq. 
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‘victual Otranto. In 1481 the Turks made a fresh attempt on the 
Terra di Otranto, but could not penetrate the lines of the Duke of 
Calabria; and as the Neapolitan fleet was superior at sea, the 
garrison of Otranto began to feel the approach of famine. The 
unexpected news of Mahomet’s death added to their discourage¬ 
ment, and on the 10th of September they capitulated. The Duke 
of Calabria, following their own example, violated the capitulation, 
and having captured some of 'the Turks after they had set sail, 
compelled them to serve in the army and in the galleys. 

Mahomet’s death took place May 3rd 1481, in his camp near 
Gebise, while on his way to Scutari; and •with him expired his 
magnificent projects, which amounted to nothing less than the 
entire extinction of the Christian name. He was fifty-one years of 
age, of which he had reigned thirty. Possessing some of the 
qualities of a great and noble nature, he was nevertheless the slave 
of passion and caprice, which often betrayed him into acts of the 
basest perfidy and most revolting inhumanity. He was, perhaps, 
the greatest conqueror of his martial race; yet not a mere 
destroyer, for he could also construct and reorganise, as appears 
from the laws which he prescribed for his own state, and from the 
manner in which he preserved and adorned Constantinople. 

Having thus brought down the conquests of the Turks and the 
affairs of Italy to the death of Mahomet II., we shall now direct 
our attention awhile to the nations of Western Europe. 
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CHAPTER II. 


After the expulsion of the English from France, the remainder of 
Charles VII.’s reign affords few events of importance, besides his 
quarrel with his son, the Dauphin Louis, and the flight of the 
latter to the Court of Burgundy. Louis, after his banishment into 
Dauphine 1 , displayed in the government of that province, in a 
manner remarkable in so youthful a prince, the same principles 
which afterwards guided his conduct as King of France. He 
cultivated the friendship of the people, and endeavoured to depress 
the nobles, whom he forbade to exercise the right of private war; 
he introduced many reforms into the administration of the pro¬ 
vince, which gave it the air of a little kingdom; he established a 
parliament at Grenoble and a university at Valence; he coined 
money bearing his own image and superscription; he raised a 
considerable army, and he negotiated with foreign princes on the 
footing of an independent sovereign. Against his father he waged 
open war. The hatred and jealousy between Charles VII. and his 
heir went on increasing, and in 1456 Charles resolved on reducing 
his rebellious son, and bringing Dauphine under the power of the 
Crown. Louis felt that, from the want of gens cVamies, he could 
bring no force into the field able to cope with his father’s 2 , and 
under pretence of joining the expedition which the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy talked of preparing against the Turks, he fled to the Court 
of that Sovereign, where he met with a magnificent reception. 

Philip, however, would offer nothing but his mediation ; and he 
even made a sort of apology to Charles VII. for receiving Louis, 
protesting that he meant only the good both of father and son. 
But all negotiations proved unavailing, and Louis remained in 
Brabant, where he was treated with regal magnificence: a residence 
was assigned him at Genappe, neai iSivelle, with a monthly pension 
of 2500 livres; and it was here that, to amuse his leisure hours 
the Cent nouvelles Nouvelles were composed, in imitation of the 
Decameron of Boccaccio. Chailes VII. was accustomed to say 


1 See above, p. 72. ^ 

2 See his letter, ap. Michelet, Hist de France , t. viii. p. 09 . 
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the Duke was sheltering the fox that would at last devoui hi 
^ens. The residence of Louis at the Court of Burgundy afforded 
him, indeed, ample opportunity to observe all the weak points of 
his future enemy, and the foundation was now laid of that antipathy 
between the heirs of Burgundy and Fi'ance, which afterwards proved 
of so much political importance. No characters could well be 
more dissimilar than those of the two young princes. That of 
Louis offers the picture of a personage not often seen in the 
wor ld — a royal cynic. In those days of pomp and magnificence, 
which, as we have seen, were pre-eminently cultivated at the Belgian 
Court, Louis felt and displayed a profound contempt for all the trap¬ 
pings *of state, and for everything that savoured of chivalry. In 
public conferences and assemblies, where the nobility and crown 
vassals vied with one another in all the splendour of silk and 
velvet, gold and precious stones, Louis appeared in a short coat, an 
old doublet of grey fustian, and a scurvy felt hat. Such a temper 
was naturally accompanied with a turn for irony and raillery. Louis 
took no pride in his rank and station; the only thing on which he 
piqued himself was, being more dexterous and able than others. Yet 
his simple, or rather mean, way of life, did not arise from the love of 
hoarding, but from the desire of employing the money which he 
saved in undertakings that might be useful to his interests. Ex¬ 
pediency was his only rule; and throughout his life he preferred 
diplomacy to arms. In disposition he was sly and dissembling, 
also cruel where he deemed it necessary for his purpose. But there 
was a singular, and apparently incongruous, trait, in the character 
of this hard-hearted man of the world—he was weakly superstitious: 
not according to the superstition of his age, which delighted in 
the splendour of public worship, in magnificent religious founda¬ 
tions and in the glorification of the clergy, but of a superstition 
trivial debasing, centering wholly in himself. He cared little for 
the precepts of religion, and delighted in humiliating the clergy; 
yet he constantly wore round his neck a huge wooden paternoster. 
In short, he was directly opposed to the spirit of the middle ages, 
which it seemed to be his mission to destroy. 

Such a temperament had led the Dauphin to hate and despise 
his father, the trifling, dissipated, extravagant Charles, and it now 
set him against the Count of Charolais, the son and heir of 1 bilip, 
afterwards known as Charles the Bold. That young prince, though 
sedate and devout, was haughty, imperious, obstinate,, and in¬ 
flexible ; a great admirer of that ancient chivalry which Louis 
so much despised, and finding his chief amusement in reading 
hooks relating to it. War was his favourite passion, and he de- 
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^ _ ted in feats of arms and in bodily exercises. Like Louis, be 
was at variance with bis father, being displeased with the favour 
shown by Philip to his ministers, the Croi's; and on this sub¬ 
ject a violent scene took place in 1457, when the old Duke was so 
enraged as to draw his sword. In pursuance of his habitual policy 
with regard to France, Philip the Good had compelled his son to 
marry a French Princess, Isabella of Bourbon, though the Count 
of Charolais’s own views were directed towards a daughter of 
Richard, Duke of A ork; a connection which might have afforded 
him a prospect of the English throne. 

After the flight of Louis, Charles VII. took possession of 
Dauphine, which was now finally reunited to the French monarchv, 
and never again administered as an independent sovereignty. 3 
Charles did not feel himself strong enough to make war upon the 
Duke of Burgundy, but jealousy and hatred were rankling in his 
breast; he took every occasion to thwart Philip’s interests, and 
affected to treat him -with a hauteur which must have been very 
galling to “ the great Duke of the West.” 

♦ During the remainder of his reign Charles suffered no further se¬ 
rious disquietude from the English. A ray of glory might have been 
imparted to his declining days, had he known how to use the oppor¬ 
tunity which fortune threw in his way, by the making over to him 
of the sovereignty of Genoa by the Doge Campo Fregoso in 1458; 
when Charles, as already related, made the Duke of Anjou Go¬ 
vernor of that .city. But the ill policy of the French Kin® soon 
proved fatal to his dominion at Genoa. During the wars'of the 
Boses in England, Charles naturally sided with Margaret of Anjou 
anci the House of Lancaster, while the cause of York was espoused 
by the Duke of Burgundy. Charles was unreasonable enough to 
,, ie ^'enoese should aid Margaret with a fleet; and 

o ec <Mn 0 spend their blood and treasure, while he husbanded 
is own, in a cause to which they were perfectly indifferent. The 
angei o e enoese was roused by this injustice; they rose and 
expelled the French Governor and garrison (March 9th, 146T, • 
and an army which Charles despatched against them in the follow 
ing July was utterly defeated. 

Towards the end of his life, Charles VII. seems to have ent • 
tained the project of disinheriting the rebellious Louis, and 1 • • ~ 
the crown to his second son, Charles, a purpose tVom'wh'icli' l'"'^ 
said to have been diverted by the councils of P 0 p e p; lls jj \ Lf 
last days were passed in an alternation between a wretched listless- 
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isfand those sensual pleasures which hastened his end At last 
lie fell into so deep a state of dejection as to fancy that all 
world, and especially his son, the Dauphin, were engaged in a 
league to poison him; and obstinately refusing all sustenance, he 

literally died of starvation, July 22nd 1461. , 

The Dauphin, now Louis XI., was still at the Cour o urgun y 
1 on Lis fothpr exnired 5 With his characteristic dislike of pomp 

Philip the esc„H 

him into France with a numerous retinue of knights, and he set 
off wffk only a few attendants to take possession of his. new 
kingdom. The contrast between the two sovereigns was strikingly 
displayed at Louis’ coronation, which took place short y afterwards 
at P Rheims. The Duke of Burgundy appeared there wit a 
splendour worthy of an Emperor-; whilst the French King, a 
rode before in mean and shabby attire, resembled some valet sent 
to announce the approach of the Duke. The latter s retinue both 
men and horses, were almost buried under the weight of rich 
velvets adorned with jewels and massy golden cbams; the very 
beasts of burthen had velvet housings embroidered with the Dukes 
arms and silver bells tinkled on their necks. One hundred 
and ’forty superb chariots, over, which floated Philips banners 
conveyed his gold and silver plate, the money that was to e 
thrown the wine that was to be distributed, to the populace ; while 
fat Flemish bullocks and small sheep of the Ar 
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to supply the banquets, closed the procession, 
other hand, in his ostentatious poverty, assumed a corresponding 
air of humble devotion. He was constantly on Ins knees; he 
could not be raised from them when he received the samte 
nmvoule or when the Duke of Burgundy, as premier Peer of 
France put the crown upon his head. Yet amidst all this 
affected humility? Louis’ penetrating glance, the ironical smile 
that played about his lips, betrayed his true character to the 
intelligent observer. 

After the coronation, magnificent tournaments were celebrated 
at Paris, at one of which Louis contrived an exhibition that a 
once gratified his cynicism, and gave presage of what ne 
meditating against the degenerate feudal lords. Aftei ® 
Charolaisand the rest of the nobles had jousted, an P ar 
the spectators their splendid accoutrements, then ) ewe ei 5 
their plumes, a strange champion, grotesquely attire , as we as us 
horse, in the skins of wild beasts, suddenly entered the lists, and 




» Louis’ first act was to arrest the p^ndy with a eafe-concluct to treat with 
Duke of Somerset, who had entered Bui- the Duke. Martin, t. u. p. o22. 
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ismounted one after another all those gorgeous knights; while 
the King, hidden behind some Parisian ladies, quietly enjoyed the 
spectacle Irom a window. He had selected and handsomely paid 
a tall and vigorous Gendarme, who, mounted on a strong and 
fieiy steed, overthrew all who ventured to oppose him. 

Louis first acts foreshowed the policy of his future reign — to 
lowei the aristocracy, the church, and everything that could offer 
a counterpoise to the royal authority. After the coronation ban¬ 
quet, Philip the Good had knelt down before him and solicited a 
paidon for all who had offended him during his father’s life; and 
Louis, who could hardly refuse the first request of his benefactor, 
promised compliance, with certain exceptions. But he did not 
observe even this qualified promise, and Philip foretold the resist¬ 
ance of the persecuted nobles. The way in which Loiiis received 
the addresses of the clergy, was in the highest degree rude and un¬ 
mannerly. He stopped the Archbishop of Kheims, who was also 
Chancellor of France, at the first word ; and his reception of the 
celebrated Cardinal Bessarion, whom the Pope had sent to com¬ 
pliment him, was still worse. The learned Byzantine had prepared 
a long and somewhat pedantic speech ; but the King cut him short 
with a line from the Latin grammar: Barbara Grceca genus re- 
tment quocl habere solebant ! 6 On the other hand, he despatched 
letters to his “good towns,” calling on the inhabitants to hold 
toem well for the King—that is, against the governors, whom he 
suspected. These demonstrations did not remain mere idle words, 
hut were soon followed up with corresponding acts. In order to 
“ jurisdiction of the Parliaments of Paris and Toulouse, he 
ve , a . 0 Bordeaux; he established at Bourges a rival uni- 
sont-l/o °i i ^ ^. ParLS > which intercepted the students of the 
nvitfpiV U l * 10 ? U 1S ^ eC ^ severa l ordinances respecting ecclesiastical 

disposal of benefices, and forbidding all 
r „ , ° ne of «“ remarkable of these was 

. . . naQce 0 oly 20th 1463, commanding the clergy to make 
wrthm a year a return of all church property, “in order that 
they may no longer encroach on our signorial rights, nor „ n thos ' 
of our vassals. He banished the papal collectors, and seized the 
temporalities of two or three cardinals; among them c 

Cardinal of Avignon, one of the richest of pluralist f ro °,, the 
he obtained the revenues of the bishoprics of m Wh0n J 

Uz^s, of the abbey of St. John d’Angely, and several others' ^ 
In order to degrade the aristocracy, Louis elevated farmers and 


0 Michelet, Hist, de France , t, viii. p. 206. 
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awyers to the rank of nobles. But his main efforts were directed^ 
!** ■■•".against the holders of the large French fiefs, several of whom 
might be regarded as rivals to the Crown. After Burgundy, the 
principal of these was the Duke of Brittany, whose fief was dis¬ 
similar to those of the rest of France. There prevailed in Brittany 


a sort of clanship somewhat analogous to that of the Scotch High¬ 
lands ; the Duke styled himself Duke “ by the grace of God ; ” he 
spoke of his royal and ducal powers, and wore a crown instead of 
the ducal hat. The pretensions of the Dukes of Brittany to inde¬ 
pendence had been favoured by the long struggle between France 
and England, and the question of homage to the Crown of France 
had been renewed at the accession of each Duke. The celebrated 


constable, Count Richemont, who, by the somewhat tragical death 
of his three nephews, succeeded to the Duchy of Brittany in 1457, 
with the title of Arthur III., had done only simple homage: that 
is, he neither took off his belt nor bent his knee, but standing, and 
girt with his sword, he placed his hands between those of Charles VII., 
and pronounced the accustomed formula, which, however, was re¬ 
ceived with reservation by the French monarch. The latter 
claimed a liege homage, which would have obliged the Duke to 
follow his banner in war, and to sit in his courts of justice; in 
short, to be a peer of France, a title by which the Dukes of Brit¬ 
tany would have thought themselves degraded. The question 
therefore was not one merely of rank and honour: it involved the 
more substantial points of feudal services and payments, as also 
wbat were called the droits regaliens, or the privilege of appointing 
to bishoprics and receiving the first fruits during vacancies. 

At the accession of Louis XI., Brittany was held by Duke 
Francis II., the nephew of Richemont, who demurred to the King's 
demand of formal liege homage; and, in order to fortify himself 
against any attempts at compulsion, he contracted an alliance •with 
the Duke of Normandy. The latter duchy, by a policy which it 
is difficult to explain, had been conferred by Louis on Count 
Charolais, together with a revenue of 36,000 livres and the Hotel 
de Nesle af> Paris. Louis can hardly be suspected of gratitude. 
One motive might have been that Charolais was at variance with 
his father; or Normandy might have been considered more easy 
to reduce if placed in the hands of a sort of foreign sovereign. Be 
this as it may, Louis, with his usual caution and foresight, did not 
immediately resort to open violence against the Duke of Brittany, 
but first of all proceeded to place the kingdom in such a state as 
might enable him to enforce his demands with safety. He first 
directed his views to the south, and, in an expedition which he 
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dertook in 1462, lie recovered Rousillon from tlie 
Aragon, and assigned it to the Count de Foix. This donation was 
accompanied with other acts calculated to make him popular 
among his subjects in those parts. Thus, he exempted Dauphine 
from the game laws, and granted to Toulouse, Which had suffered 
from a great fire, an exemption from taxes for a century. A little 
afterwards he renewed his alliance with the Swiss, or Ligues de la 
Haute Allemagne, and with Francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, to 
whom, as we have said, he abandoned all the French claims on 
Genoa and Savona, with the reservation of the sovereignty. But 
what lay nearest his heart was the recovery of the towns on the 
Somme, which had been pledged to the Duke of Burgundy, and 
by which that potentate might have opened to the English the 
road to Paris. 


Of 


By tlie 1 1 oaty of Arras, Louis was entitled to repurchase these 
towns; but he seems to have promised Count Charolais that he 
would not do so during the lifetime of the latter’s, father. He 
preferred, however, that his money should go into the hands of 
Philip’s favoiu’ites, the Crois, rather than into those of his heir; and 
Charolais protested in vain. Thus, in October 1463, the towns 
of St. Quentin, Peronne, Amiens, Abbeville, in short, all those on 
the Somme and in Picardy, were reannexed to the Crown of France; 
but Orchies, Douay, and Lille, which had been pledged at an 
earlier period, remained in the hands of the Duke of Burgundy. 
In order to raise the necessary sum of 400,000 crowns, the King, 
besides taxing his towns, also laid his hands on the sacred deposit 
in Notre Dame, the money of suitors, widows, and pupils placed 
t leie by the Parliament of Paris. Another measure of precaution 
was the truce which he concluded with Edward IV. at Hesdin 
( c o ei 27th, 1463). This monarch had mounted the throne only a 
ew mouths before Louis; but the wars of the Roses still continued 
in ng an . Soon after his accession, Louis had lent some assist¬ 
ance to Hemy VI.; and, on the other hand, a large naval expe¬ 
dition, under the command of the Earl of Warwick, had been fitted 
out against h ranee in 1462; but Warwick had contented himself 
with making a trifling descent at Brest. 8 


After these precautions Louis prepared to strike a blow against 
the Duke of Brittany, who on his side had not been improvident 
or idle. He had confirmed his alliance with Count CharoDL 
Duke of Normandy (March 1464); he was negotiating with 


8 Michelet (Ilistoire de France, t. viii. 
P-146) insinuates that Warwick had alrea¬ 
dy been bought by Louis; and observes, 


T i r a i WOr V f a11 this is to be found 
f tl * ^ dr< i • ° r T urner * We shall return 

to this subject further on. 
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Edward IV., to whom he promised to transfer the homage of 
Brittany; and he entered into a league with the malcontent Dukes 
of Bourbon and Berry, and with John of Anjou, Duke of Lorraine 
and Bar, son of Bene, titular King of Naples. It being im¬ 
portant for Louis to crush so dangerous a vassal, he caused an 
army to assemble gradually and secretly on the frontiers of Brit¬ 
tany ; and he then announced to Francis II. that he would no 
longer be permitted to style himself Duke “ by the giace of (rod, 
nor to exercise the prerogatives of a Sovereign Prince. The Duke 
of Brittany did not venture on a direct refusal of these commands; 
but he alleged the necessity of consulting his States, and the whole 
matter was referred to an assembly to meet at Chinon in September, 
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where nothing was concluded. 

Louis knew that his policy had excited the distrust and hatred 
of the French nobility, and that a great confederacy was organis¬ 
ing against him. His dissembling yet decisive character inspired 
the nobles with fear; and De Breze concentrated this feeling 
in an epigram, when he remarked that the King’s horse did not 
carry him alone, but all his council. Not that Louis repelled 
advice; on the contrary, he gave everybody an attentive hearing ; 
but ended by deciding for himself. The lurking discontent wanted 
only an occasion to explode, which was soon afforded by a hasty 
step of the King’s. Louis was aware that Bomille, Y ice-Chancellor 
of Brittany, was one of the chief agents in hatching the confederacy 
against him; that he was accustomed to travel about disguised as a 
monk, and was now at Gorcum, in Holland, with the Count of 
Charolais. The King, therefore, resolved to seize him and his 
papers, and it is said the Count of Charolais also; and he 
despatched thither the Bastard of Bubempre, a notoriously bold 
and desperate character, in a smuggling vessel; but Bubempre’s 
appearance in the streets of Gorcum excited suspicion, and he was 
apprehended. The Duke of Burgundy was informed that Louis, 
guided by certain astrologers, who had foretold the Duke’s ap¬ 
proaching death, had resolved on kidnapping his successor ; and the 
king’s known addiction to astrology lent a colour to the charge. 
To clear his honour the King sent an embassy to the Court of 
Philip, consisting of the Count d’Eu, the Archbishop of Narbonne, 
and the Chancellor, Pierre de Morvilliers. The last discharged his 
mission with insolence. He reproached the Count of Chaiolais 
with his connection with the Duke of Brittany, demanded that 
Bubempre should be released, and that Olivier de la Marche 9 , 

9 The author of the contemporary Comines begin, who was then in the 
Memoirs. It is at the period of this service of the Duke of Burgundy, but 
embassy that the Memoirs of Philip de afterwards attached himself to Louis XI. 
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had incriminated the King, should he surrendered, as wel 
»* Jacobin, who had abused him in his sermons. When the 
Ambassadors were departing, Count Charolais bade the Archbishop 
ot Karbonne recommend him very humbly to the King, and tell 
him that lie had received a fine reprimand frdin his Chancellor, 
ut that Louis should repent of it before a year was past. 

This breach with Burgundy encouraged the French nobles to 
Hy to arms. They communicated with one another by means of 
envoys, who were recognised by a knot of red silk at their girdles; 
and towards the end of 1464 was concluded at Paris, the con¬ 
federacy known as the Ligue, or Emprise du Bien Public, a 
name, as Sismondi observes, which shows that some deference was 
beginning to be paid to public opinion. More than five hundred 
princes knight*_squires, and ladies, are said to have-enrolled 
emselv es in this league. It was favoured by the clergy whom 
Louis had offended by the measures before adverted to as well 
as by excluding Bishops from the Parliament of Paris; Ld they 
allowed the agents of the nobles to meet in the Cathedral of 
JNotre Dame. 

Philip the Good, fearing the rash and precipitate temper of his 
son, stood aloof from this confederacy: and it was only at the 
persuasion of his nephew, John, Duke of Bourbon, that he was at 
length induced to join it. Bourbon, who had done good service 
against the English, had been alienated from the Ivin- by the 
refusal of the tonstableslnp on the death of Richemont, as well as 
T / 1 T ng <! e Pnvecl of the government of Guienne. The duchy of 
” *?'*»* " but John also possessed im‘ 

extend irorn Tj i so tlla t his territory might be said to 

besidei^rKTBritt™ 3 '' ./‘TV** *•*« 

Armacrnac and Tnl r A Were * 16 of Alenpon, Count 

mucb'aeainst th. ■ lU , ° l h e * ast bad joined tile league 

“lu LXen 'r rir of his *** 

+ i •. 1 , ^he surrender of Genoa, which diminished 

then- c ance of recovering Naples; while the Orleans family had 
also been offended by the King’s alliance with Sforza, the old Ce 
Charles, claiming Milan, as we have said, through his i^i 
Valentina Visconti. The confederates published violent^ 
in which they denounced the acts of the King, and they deob i?° S 
their revolt had no other object than the good of the 5e > ^ 

King on his side despatched letters through the kin-1 °^- e * ^ ie 
he pointed out the evils that would spring from thi whlC |j 
damnable rebellion;” and he asserted, perhaps with truth" D T 'f 
he had consented to increase the pensions of the nobles, ^nd 
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^^allowed them to oppress their vassals as before, they would never 
have thought of the public good. 

Stratagem and negociation, Louis’ familiar arts, were now of no 
avail; it was necessary to oppose force by force, and he applied 
himself to the levying of an army. He increased the pay of the 
military, and, to meet this charge, he laid on taxes which con¬ 
siderably damaged his popularity. Abroad he entered into 
alliances with the Bohemians and with Venice, and he endea¬ 
voured to conciliate the Pope; but the only foreign aid which he 
actually received was from the Duke of Milan and the King of 
Naples, who were naturally pleased that he should support them 
against the pretensions of his own vassals. Sforza sent his son 
Galeazzo Maria with troops; and King Ferdinand despatched 
some galleys to cruise on the coast of Provence. Louis also 
courted the Medici; and it was now that he allowed Pietro to 
insert the lilies of France in his armorial bearings — a favour that 
was probably bought. It was at this conjuncture (June 1464), 
that, in order to procure rapid intelligence from all parts of the 
kingdom, Louis first established posts, in imitation of those of 
ancient Rome, with relays of houses at every four leagues; a very 
necessary step towards his policy of centralisation. 

In March 1465, the King’s brother, Charles, Duke of Berri, 
from whom he had been some time estranged, joined the league and 
went into Brittany. This was the signal for the civil war which 
ensued, known as the guerre clu bienpublic; and in May almost 
the whole kingdom, except Lyon, Dauphine, the greater part of 
Auvergne, Languedoc, and Guienne, had risen in arms. The 
King first led his forces against Bourbon; but learning that the 
Duke of Brittany was in his rear, and that the Count of Charolais 
was marching on Paris at the head of 26,000 men, he hastened 
towards the north. The Duke of Brittany was on the Loire, 
Charolais on the Somme; and their design was to form a junction 
in -the Isle of France and occupy Paris. Charolais’ military 
character was precipitate and rash, and his natural imprudence 
was increased by his father’s advice to strike hard, accompanied 
with a promise that he himself, if necessary, would come to his 
aid at the head of 100,000 men. Charolais penetrated to Paris 
without waiting for the Duke of Brittany; but his army was ill- 
organised and disciplined, and the Parisians made a valiant defence. 
Whilst the Count was hesitating whether to retreat oi to await the 
arrival of his confederates, Louis unexpectedly approached, the 
banner of the Oriflamme glittering in his ranks, which, during the 
domination of the English, had lain forgotten. This is the last 
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is recorded. 

Louis attacked the Burgundian army at Montlhery, July 16th 
1465. The accounts given of this battle by the two contemporary 
chroniclers, Philip de Comines and Olivier de la Marche, are not 
easily to be reconciled. Both leaders are said to have displayed 
personal valour, and both claimed the victory. Charolais remained 
in possession of the field, but he retired next day to Etampes, where 
he was joined by the Dukes of Brittany and Berri; while Louis 
seems to have reaped the more substantial advantage of the day, 
as he lost fewer men, and entered Paris as a conqueror. 

About the middle of August the army of the league, which had 
received large reinforcements, and had been joined by many of the 
confederate princes, reappeared before Paris. A body of Swiss, in 
the service of the Duke of Lorraine, were now first seen in France, 
and were conspicuous by their evolutions and discipline. Louis had 
gone into Normandy to hasten the levies in that quarter, and mean- 
Avhile the Duke of Berri invited the Parisians to a negociation at 
Beaute-sur-Marne, where he endeavoured, though without success, 
to persuade them to open their gates to him. In a few days 
Louis returned with the Norman levies; but though the hostile 
armies lay opposed to each other till September, only a few unim¬ 
portant skirmishes took place. As Louis was master of the Seine 
down to the sea, he could always command a supply of provisions, 
and was therefore in no hurry to risk a battle; he trusted rather 
to delay, and the effects which he hoped to produce through 
intrigue and address on princes of such dissimilar characters and 
interests as those now leagued against him. He also relied on some 
diversions that were making in his favour. Galeazzo Sforza had 
entered Dauphine with 5000 men, and the citizens of Liege, with 
whom Louis had signed a treaty at the breaking out of the war, 
had lisen in rebellion against the Duke of Burgundy, and after 
sending him a defiance at Brussels, had laid siege to Limburg. 
The King had also incited the inhabitants of Dinant to revolt; and 
they had ravaged the county of Namur, and suspended on a 
gallows before the gates of Boucliain an effigy of Charolais, with an 
insulting inscription, designating him as a bastard and a son of the 
old Bishop of Liege. 

These were blows struck in the heart of the enemy’s dominions • 
the Count of Charolais became anxious to make his peace with 
Louis, in order that he might be able to chastise the insolence of 
his rebellious subjects; and negotiations between the King and 
the league were opened at Charenton. Louis, who had no pride, 
or at all events never suffered it to interfere with his interests. 




. II.] BATTLE OF MONTLHEUY. 

that the appearance of this celebrated stan 
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„ iered the vanity of Charolais by going thither in person 
without asking for securities or hostages. He even condescended 
to say that the Count had fulfilled the promise made to his ambas¬ 
sadors—namely, that their master should repent his insolence 
before a year was expired, for he confessed that ke.repented of it 

^ Rouen had opened its gates to the Duke of Bourbon; the 
example had been followed by some other towns of Normandy, 
and the demands of the princes and nobles became so extravagant, 
that Louis at first refused to listen to them. They were all, how¬ 
ever, for the private advantage of the confederates; not a word 
about the “public good,” except that they stipulated for an 
assembly to consider of some reforms in the constitution. Sforza 
advised Louis to concede every thing, in order to dissipate this 
formidable conspiracy, and to fulfil the conditions or not, accoi ding 
to circumstances. But Louis was not behind the subtlest Italian 
as a diplomatist. He improved upon this advice, and granted 
even more than the confederates asked; seeing that, the more lie 
now conceded, the more ready would the people be to help him 
hereafter. He distinguished the Duke of Burgundy from the 
other members of the league, and concluded with him a separate 
treaty at Conflans, October 5th. The terms seemed most dis¬ 
advantageous to the crown of France; that especially by winch 
the Count of Charolais recovered for himself, and his next heir, 
the towns of Picardy, with liberty to the King, after the demise of 
both, to repurchase them for 200,000 gold crowns. 

The treaty -with the other princes was signed at St. Maur des 
Fosses, October 29th. The King’s facility was calculated to excite 
suspicion; but the nobles were carried away by the advantages 
offered to them, as well .as by the example of Charolais. Nothing 
was said by them respecting the Etats Getieraux, who might have 
questioned the concessions they had obtained; but in order to save 
appearances, they stipulated that the King should call an Assembly 
of Notables, to consist of twelve prelates, twelve knights and 
squires, and twelve lawyers. At the very time he was making 
these concessions, Louis entered a formal protest against t u.m in 
the Parliament of Paris, as extorted by force, and therefore null 
and void; and the Parliament on their side registered the protest 
with reservations, declaring themselves under constraint. 

By the failure of the League of the Public Good—for the treaty 
of St. Maur, notwithstanding its vast concessions, must be regarded 
as the consummation of its failure — not only was the fate of the 
French aristocracy decided, but also the* future colour of the 
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" .® n< ? cons titution. The barons of England, uniting their cause 
with that of the people against King John, established their own 
influence and the liberty of all. The French nobility, standing by 
themselves, and contending at once with King and people, finally 
os every remnant of power, and paved the way for democracy 
an despotism. But their success would perhaps have been still 
ie ata to biance. Under an aristocratical oligarchy public 

• f ^ ave deen - sfci11 more compromised; while France, 

nstead of becoming a compact and powerful monarchy, would 
p obably hke Germany, have had the elements of its strength 
dissipated among a confederacy of feudal Princes. 

imm wlio em P lo y ment °* Louis after his deliverance from the 

it rniXI T? lhetreatylywUohhehadeff “ led 

Princes and nobleJ H? P , mately “egodations wjth the 
htmdle cf rods e l,. ! T m,,Klf " 1 of the ° ld of the 

iss ssrsrss tr, z f zt7 bi i 

m the south and conferred on the Bastard of Bourbon the“ffice of 
Admnal of Prance. The renamed Dunois, the old Bastard of 
Orleans, was detached from the interests of that House by givinc 
is son the hand of one of the Princesses of Savoy. 10 The” Con° 
stable St. Pol uncle to the Queen of England, was seduced by the 
prospect of advantageous marriages for himself and family. Even 

offer oTlf w 0l f’ D ? W a widower ’ was Propitiated by the 
cdebrated h Anne d of°Tr L0U1S mfant dau S hter > Anne, afterwards the 
a dowry d But mol ^ Cham P agne and the Laonnois as 
keep and hhft / beS6 promises Louis had no intention to 
jealousy of the Pri^Vh^^ ^ 0Ured b ? the “^ual 
(Charolais) quarrelled 'on^^ B f tt&Qy and Normand y 
Francis wanted to seize the J 7 fl '° m Paris to Eouen - 
principal offices,° f th f cit * and 

indemnify himself for the exnensl 7 ’ ° , “I m ° rder to 
force, and was supported by the Kina ^ 7^* l ? a PP^ ed to 
droits m,aliens of that province, made him a present of 120 000 
gold crowns, and came to his assistance with an army The 
united forces soon reduced Normandy, the towns of which Jr 
no defence, and that province was declared reannevod * 
French crown (Jan. 21st 1466). This event was Z tbe 
with a double perfidy. The King neglected to f u if7 . COni P anied 
of bestowing Normandy on his brother, the Duke of ^eiTi^nd 
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10 Louis himself had married the daughter of Louis, Duke of Savoy 
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the offer of Anne was transferred to the Duke of Calabria, but 
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with no better intention of fulfilling it. In this state of things 
small attention was paid to the provisions of the treaty. The 
Notables, charged with the reformation of abuses, assembled, 
indeed, but were so selected as to leave the King nothing to fear 
from their proceedings. 

Meanwhile the Count of Charolais was employed in punishing 
the towns of Liege and Dinant, in whose favour Louis had made no 
stipulations in the Treaty of Conflans, though it was he who had 
incited their rebellion. He sacrificed Li&ge to his desire of conci¬ 
liating Bourbon, whose brother Louis had been made bishop of that 
city by Philip the Good; and in order that Louis might re-enter his 
diocese, from which he had been expelled, it was necessary that the 
King should withdraw his protection from the revolted citizens. 
The towns were reduced, condemned in heavy fines, and compelled 
to recognise the Duke of Burgundy as their governor and protector. 
Soon afterwards, however, both towns renewed their acts of violence 
and disobedience; and in August (1466) Charolais appeared before 
Dinant with a large army, battered it with his artillery, razed it 
to the ground, and massacred the inhabitants in cold blood, 800 of 
whom, tied together in couples, were thrown into the Meuse. 
This horrible example procured the submission of Liege. That 
town was spared, but Huy and St. Trojen, which lay in its juris¬ 
diction, were abandoned to be plundered by that part of the army 
which had not participated in the spoils of Dinant. . 

Charolais must not bear alone the execration merited by these 
atrocious acts. The old Duke Philip was present before Dinant, 
and, though he was esteemed more merciful than his son, be re¬ 
fused to listen to any conditions. It was one of the last acts of his 
reign; he expired June 15th 1467. His title of “the Good” was 
derived from a certain sensual good humour, which often passes 
with the vulgar for good nature, and supplies the place of virtue. 

f By his last will he directed that his heart should be carried to 
Jerusalem; for the Asiatic Princes at this time leagued against the 
Sultan Mahomet II. had promised to place him on the throne of 
that kingdom." 

By the accession of Charles, Louis foresaw that a war with 
Burgundy would soon become inevitable, and, in contemplation of 
it, he used every art to increase his popularity among his own 
subjects. He particularly cultivated the friendship of the Parisians, 
spoke familiarly with all, dined and supped with the principal 
magistrates and citizens, and engaged his Queen to make bathing 


J1 Sanuto, Vitc dc * Ducld , ap. Muratori, SS. t. xxii. p. 1184. 
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ies with their wives. From his former intimacy with Charles' 
was well acquainted with all the weak points in his character, 
and he prepared to take advantage of them. That Prince, who 
has obtained the surnames of “ the Terrible,“ the Bold,” and 
t e Rash, was of middle stature, of dark complexion, and of 
commanding aspect. In many respects he was the reverse of his 
at ei. lie was temperate and true to his marriage vows, warlike, 
inured to hardship and fatigue; but improvident, overbearing, and 
ciue . V bile Philip was regretted, his son soon became universally 
a w7 ^ ie P eo P^ e > f° r hi s hostility to their municipal privileges, 
and the heavy taxes which he imposed upon them; by the nobles, 
for the haughtmess of his manners, and the inexorable severity 
_ 1 ^ UC , h v . he Pushed their excesses. Peace, order, and economy 

PhL h‘JT C0veted .^ commercial Netherlander/ 

Philip had studied to maintain them, but by Charles they were 

neglected. The luxury and splendour of the court and nobles 
weie excessive; whde the middle and commercial cfasses, though 
wealthy, were frugal and orderly in their mode of living- and 
they were particularly annoyed by the troops, commanded for the 
most part by bastard sons of the nobility, who lived almost at free 
quarters upon them. The elements of discontent were, therefore 
sufficiently abundant, and, in order to foment it, Louis retained 
agents in the principal Burgundian towns. 

tlw? accession > C liai 'les had repaired to Ghent, when 

insmrtT 8 ’ dlS , C . 0ntented with a called La Cueillette, rose in 
pelled Mm n to S ?rUL t0 a kind of duran °e, and com¬ 
other towns and T n TWs in 

excite fresh’ disturb^T a 7 ad ® d himself of the conjuncture to 

soon reduced by Charles- Ln • ^ Bl J t tbat town was a g ail i 
its fate. The state of tL L T’ “ USUa1 ’ havm S aba mloned it to 
huffily inexpedient fo r Western Provinces of France rendered it 

the Duke o P ^^° U T h t PrOTOke “ me ^ hOSfflMeS 

quarrels, was again leagued wil/t'k/h T A'/, tlleu recerit 

court tire Duke of Bern, enraged at hi, disappointment •esnecUnn 

Normandy, was now remdrng; and all the Kings endeavom to 

conciliate his brother proved unsuccessful. The Dukes of Bi i 

and Brittany were negociating with Edward IV. of Pn 1. i y 

towards the close of 1467 the long-protracted endeavours Tf ti^! 

princes were brought to a fortunate conclusion 12 a , S ° icse 

iV Carriage was 




12 An elaborate treaty of commerce, to Burgundy, Nov 24tb n 

be in force thirty years, was concluded p. 591. An au "’ 1 . 7 ' f - xu 

between Edward IV. and the Duke of Annals of ComnJe^lliX pSl.uko 
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jtfiranged between Charles and Margaret of York, Edward’s sister, 
which was celebrated with great pomp at Bruges in July 1468; 
and thus the blood of the House of Burgundy was once more 
mixed with that of the Plantagenets. Edward promised 3000 
English archers to assist in an invasion of Normandy, on condition 
that the places conquered should be made over to England. 

But before any fruits could be derived from this alliance, Louis 
had contrived to render harmless the league between the Dukes of 
Burgundy and Brittany. In accordance with his usual policy, he 
appealed against the princes to the people, and summoned the 
States General to meet at Tours in April 1468. Their composition 
was more than usually democratic. Most of the peers ol r ranee 
were absent, whilst one hundred and ninety-two deputies attended 
from sixty-four of the principal towns of France. The indignation 
excited by the alliance of the Dukes with England operated in 
favour of the King. The Assembly, although it complained of 
many domestic grievances, unanimously disapproved a separation 
of Normandy from the Crown; and they were of opinion that 
“Monsieur Charles” (the Duke of Bern) ought to be very well 
satisfied with his brother’s handsome offer of a pension of 60,000 
livres, seeing that an edict of Charles the Wise, assigned only 
12,000 to a younger son. Armed with this decision of his States, 
Louis hastened to strike a blow against Brittany, before the English 
succours could arrive. Besides the dread inspired by his arms, the 
King had gained by his liberalities the Sire de Lescun, the chief 
counsellor and favourite of Francis, who persuaded his master to a 
truce, and finally to subscribe the peace of Ancenis, September 
10th, 1408 ; by which he abjured all alliances except the King’s, 
and submitted the question of “ Monsieur Charles’ ” appanage to the 

arbitration of the Duke of Calabria and of the Chancellor of 
Brittany. The Duke of Berri subsequently acceded to this treaty. 

One motive with Francis for entering into it, was the non- 
appearance of the Duke of Burgundy. Charles had been retarded 
by fresh symptoms of an outbreak at Li6ge; whither had returned, 
armed with clubs and other rustic weapons, a crowd of half-na e , 
half-starved fugitives, who had been living in the woods. \\ hen 
Charles arrived oh the Somme, nothing could equal his s I sc¬ 
at receiving a copy of the treaty; he could not be peisua e u 
that it was a stratagem contrived to arrest his advance, an le was 
on the point of hanging, for an impostor, the lierah w io nought 
the document. But when the truth, by further confirmation, at 


following June a treaty of tlio same kind, 
but on broader and more liberal prin¬ 


ciples, was also concluded with Brittany, 
llymer, ibid. p. 618. 
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gtli stared him in the face* he displayed a readiness to nego- 
ciate; and the King himself, although he seemed to liave^Charles 
at an advantage, according to his habitual policy, preferred di¬ 
plomacy to arms. His reliance, however, on his own superior 
dexterity brought him into a very awkward dilemma. He re¬ 
solved on personally visiting Charles at Peronne, as he had pre¬ 
viously done at Charenton during the war chi bien 'public; though 
he had no security but a letter of the Duke’s, in which he safd, 
that happen what might, the King should come, remain, and 
depart in safety. 

On October 10th, the day after Louis’ arrival at Peronne, news 
came from Brabant, that the citizens of Liege had surprised 
Tongres on the night of St. Denis (8th to 9th October), and killed 
® bl ^°P and cauons in the presence of Louis’ agents. At this 
news Charles affected a violent rage, and confined Louis in the 
cas le whence he could descry the tower where Charles the Simple 
had (lied as the prisoner of Heribert de Vennandois.* The Duke’s 
courtiers begged him not to spare “the universal spider,” now at 
last caught in his own web; but Charles would have gained 
nothing by the King’s death, and he contented himself with 
extorting from him some very hard conditions. Louis was re- 
quired to confirm the treaty of Arras and Conflans, to convert the 
Luke of Burgundy’s dependance on the French Crown into a 
mere empty homage for separate provinces, to abrogate the 

“°o£ 6 P-' 16 ,*“* to alZon t 

revenues of 1 icardy, and to confer on his brother, the Duke of 

mS a 7;° V,n 7 of , U R ™ Champagne instead „? No°- 

the iet . these terms ’ October 14th, but with 

circunustauces to breni U, L "* , ° Me perha P 8 j ustified b Y the 

of lSm'gu,„i y ;„ al . e “f 1'™ °" ! ho r,r “ l opportunity. The Duke 

his oath except on a pie! ? superstition, would not receive 

always carried with him^ Th^ l ° C1 °^ 0t Laud, which Louis 

name from having been W T- "T which (lerived & 

h ueen long kept in the church of St. Laud at 

Angers, was reputed to be a portion of the true cross itLd 

always accompanied Charlemagne on his journeys and t 1 d 

known to entertain the opinion that if he perjured him Jf 2,™? 

be would die within the year. upon it 

But the hardest condition of all, if Louis retained ■ 
sense or feeling of honour, was, that he was compelled + ^ moral 
the Duke of Burgundy to Liege, and to behold the el ’ ’ accom P an 3 r 
those very citizens whom his own arts had excited ^ 1Keaieat of 
He »med out, however, to tlm last the new Z 
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^assumed of Charles’ friend. Far from appearing at Liege as a 
mere forced and unwilling spectator, he exhibited himself before 
the town with the cross of St. Andrew in his hat, and to the cry of 
the citizens Vive la France! responded with a shout of Vive 
Bourgogne! Yet on this occasion he displayed as much military 
courage as moral cowardice, and repulsed a sortie from the town 
with great coolness, when the Duke had quite lost his head. 

Liege was taken by assault on Sunday October 30th, when the 
Duke °of Burgundy exhibited the most deliberate cruelty in his 
treatment of °the citizens. Those who had survived the assault 
and sack were proceeded against for weeks, nay months, after¬ 
wards, with a show of judicial inquiry; but few escaped except 
those who could purchase their lives, and thousands were either 
hanged or drowned in the Meuse. The town was burnt with the 
exception of the religious edifices and the houses belonging to the 
canons and priests, and gens d’avmes were despatched into the 
Ardennes to make an end of those miserable fugitives who had not 
already died of cold and hunger. 

Louis had been permitted to return to France, November 2nd, 
more vexed perhaps at being overreached than at the loss of his 
honour: but for the present, at least, he considered it advisable 
to carry out the stipulations of Peronne; and lie ordered the 
treaty to be published at Paris, and to be registered by the Parlia¬ 
ment. Yet with all his cynicism he could not help feeling his 
degradation. He displayed an unaccustomed sensitiveness to 
public opinion, especially that of his capital; he passed on to 
Tours instead of entering Paris; and he ordered all the jays and 
other talking birds of this city, which made the streets resound 
with allusions to Peronne, to be delivered up to his Commissary. 
On the other hand, Charles the Bold now began to push those 
ambitious projects of founding a Burgundian kingdom, which had 
been entertained by his father; and with that view he entered into 
negotiations with the Archduke Sigismund of the Tyrol, surnamed 
the Weak, who was then staying in the Netherlands. In con¬ 
sideration of a sum of 80,000 ducats, Sigismund pledged to 
Charles in 1469 all the rights and possessions of the House of 
Habsburg in Alsace, the Breisgau, the Sundgau, the forest towns of 
the Rhine, and the county of Pfirt, or Ferrette. Charles thought of 
nothing less than overthrowing the King of France, and even 
obtaining the imperial crown after the death of Frederick III.; 
little dreaming that his aspiring aims were only preparing the 
way for his own destruction. 

An unguarded expression of the Duke of Burgundy s seemed to 



CARDINAL DE LA BALUE. 


4j~ US ye V mSCrUpUl0US mhld 0f Louis t0 aff ord him a 
If ° J SCaP t IT hiS 0ath> He bad suddenl y asked the 
contenf^W? ^ ^ d ° in CaSe his brother not 
lesslv infwf i f P f °! aSsi ° aedhim? Aud Charles had care- 
that he left fl?f ^ h f “S 8 ® Safcisfy him ia some other way, and 
inf ht Ilf “f'* ° them - *&**** this answer as absolv- 
of°Amiit • • US , temb e oatb > Louis offered his brother the Duchy 

and La Brie ^ the Duke i 
Cardinal de la Balne & nT governed by the counsels of the 
La Balue, a roguish ffmoniacaT C< J QSeat to the exchan ge. 

from a low condition to the height frft Wb ° m , Louis bad ^sed 
himself to the Duke of Burgundy and iff ^ P °. wer ’ bad sold 
through his machinations that Louis w-i pectedto bave been 
after which, finding that he had lost I,® atra PP ed ft t Peronne: 
attached himself to the Duke of Berri tv^ 8 confideuce ’ he 
the only instance in which Lonis w^ betlyeV' w'f fr ° m ■*** 
for, clever and unprincipled himself he seleclrl l 7 5“ mimsters; 

employed two Venetians to 

etc 

audacity; and thus for ;T T the rec l uisite dexterity and 
ffOrle^t^nSnirr d ; Morvilliers, Bishop 
judicial functions as conseiller rl • U +f U rf 1 madversa tion in his 
very time whTnT e 1 t2 n ^ «***> «* 

no wonder that Louis was often ct ? hanC . ellor * Ifc therefore, 
bll t himself to blame. On discov 1 f ° r whlcb be had nobody 
he caused him to b e all TTT 8 the treacbery ofLaBaluef 
Verdun, Ins creature • he £ ^ ° getber with the Bishop of 
wealth, and he requested tlfT ^ the Canal’s enormous 
into France, to f^et 1 T* tW ° ap ° St ° Hc **w 
Koine was indignant at the arresf f ° ' ndeis * But the Court of 
Louis, afraid to put La Balno t S i° t P rm . ce of the Church; and 
ment which the cardinal himselfIfsaUH^W ^ ^ to a punish- 
case of another criminal, and which had bfetTnr^ 68 ^ iu the 
and Italy. Louis confined him in an iron ca<r e JlfT in S P aiu 
in the dungeon of the Chateau d’Onzain, near B1 ^ feet sc l uare > 
naained ten years without being brought to a t°- 1S |’ wllere lle le¬ 
nt Verdun was sent to the Bastille. After tl ^ ’ ^ be Bishop 
counsellors, the King effected an arrancremenf ?° Val of tbese 
R erri, April 1469; the latter consenting T Duke of 

K a ° nccept Guienne and a 
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err eat part of Aquitaine, in compensation for Normandy, and binding 
himself by an oath on the Cross of St. Laud not to marry Charles 
daughter/ the heiress of Burgundy. By this arrangement Louis 
removed his brother from the sphere of the Duke of Burgundy s 
influence, rendered him an object of suspicion to the Duke of 
Brittany, and opposed him to the English, whose views were still 

directed towards Guienne. . , . , 

The Duke of Burgundy expected that his brother-in-law, 

Edward IV., would make a descent on Guienne m 1470; but 
this was prevented by the insurrection of the Duke of Clarence, 
undertaken at the instigation of Warwick, whose daughter that 
Prince had married. The secret history of the Courts of Eng and 
and France at this period is so important that we must take up 
the subject a little earlier. After the marnage of Edward IV. with 
Elizabeth Woodville, in 1464, the advancement of Elizabeth s family 
by marriages gave great umbrage to many of the nobility and espe¬ 
cially to Warwick, who had also other causes of discontent. That 
nobleman, with his two brothers, the Archbishop of A ork and Lord 
Montague, now Earl of Northumberland, had hitherto governed the 
kingdom; but since the appearance of this rival family, the mg 
seemed to have grown weary of Warwick’s counsels. The first open 
symptom of coldness, however, between Edward and that nobleman 
arose on the occasion of the marriage of Margaret of Yoi an le 
Duke of Burgundy, before mentioned. Warwick had advised a union 
with a French Prince, and Edward had authorised him to negociate 
with Louis on the subject; for which purpose Warwick proceeded to 
Rouen in 1467. Here he was treated by the French ICing in the 
most intimate and confidential manner. The wall between their 
lodgings was pierced, in order that they might confer at all hours 
unobserved; Louis, by his presents and flattering attentions con¬ 
verted Warwick into a lasting friend, and from this time they 
annear to have kept up a constant secret correspondence. 13 At 
the very same time the Bastard of Burgundy was in London, 
employed, it was suspected, in negociating the marriage which 
afterwards took place between Charles and Margaret. 
returned in a month or two, accompanied by cer ai 
ambassadors, whose object it was to prevent this mam a o e 
alliance that must spring from it between Edwai an 
now become, by the death of his father, Duke m & u * c 1 

they offered Edward an annual pension from the in £> 0 1£ uice, 

as well as to refer his claims to Normandy and c l ul aine 0 e 


is Michelet, Histoire dc France , t. ix. 
P_ 42 ; Heme’s FraymcntB, p. 296 sqq. 


ap. Turner, Middle Ages, vol. iii. p. 281. 
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^cision of tlie Pope. Bribery and corruption were Louis’s": 
:amiliar arts; and it is not improbable that the bearer of such a 
message to his sovereign was himself not insensible to the charms 
of gold; a supposition which would at least explain much that is 
acknowledged to be unaccountable in the conduct of Warwick. 14 
Edward rejected the proposals’ made to him by France, and 
Warwick retired in discontent to his castle at Middlekam, in York- 
shire. In. his absence he was accused of being a secret partisan of 
the House of Lancaster at the French Court, and a watch was 
placed upon his actions : but a reconciliation took place between 
him and Edward; Warwick again appeared at Court in 1468, and 
e\ en escoi ted Margaret through London when proceeding to her 
husband in Flanders. 

Clarence’s marriage with Isabella, daughter of Warwick, took 
place at Calais, m July 1469, contrary to the inclination of Kincr 
hdward. At this very time an insurrection broke out in York¬ 
shire, in which county the Nevilles possessed their principal interest. 
Ihe Earl of Northumberland, Warwick’s brother, though he 
defeated the rebels, did not efficiently quell the insurrection ; and 
the insurgents were subsequently headed by two relatives of 
Warwick, the Lords Fitzhugh and Latimer, who openly avowed 
their object to be the removal of the Woodvilles. The King now 
summoned Clarence and Warwick to meet him at Nottinoham 
where lie to.ld Warwick that he (lid not believe the reports that 
weie cu-cidated to his prejudice. But soon after the royalists were 

Eatl 1Ws “4 Sir John 
captured ’ aDcl ' >rother of ( i««n Elizabeth, being 

2once’ andV Xe0U t ed }% ^ 0rdw - “ Pretended eider, of 
bishop“f Ynl 1 , The t,TO tat. together with the Arch- 

Mm ttreir mtT" ‘ he Kin « at °W> a " d “ *“* made 

custody of the Archbishop.^ W? f PlaCed at Middl<!ham rmder the 

period* which ^it * War " -ick ’ s . c . onduct <* ‘his 

L . v .i mcuit to explain, even on the assumntirm 

that he was the secret and bribed partisan-of Louis and the Hou “ 

of Lancaster Such was his putting down the insurrection 

Scotland, in favour of Henry VI., in August 1469 ; which if +i * + 

assumption be adopted, can only be attributed to bis / * 

thoroughly decided. For the release of Edward Tv V-, y efc 

- L v • a little after, 


14 See Hume, vol. iii. p. 234. M. Miche¬ 
let does not hesitate to charge Warwick 


-- - 0 - least, to justify the 8 marriage at 

v*ith having received bribes from Louis 15 See Lin^ivi r^ ncion * 

as early as 1462 (Hist, de France , t. viii. Lingard is tW v ’ , Hlst ? r y °f England. 

tv .0 _ V: _ h hrst, modern 


P- 146), but there seems little in his con- hafl^revivet] 11 tL; U ^ historian who 

revived this well-authenticated fact. 
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WARWICK TAKES REFUGE IN FRANCE. [Book: I. 

n has been offered by a recent historian. It appears 
from the manuscript chronicle of John de Vaurin, a contemporary 
writer 10 , that the Duke of Burgundy addressed a threatening letter 
to the mayor and citizens ot London, in case they did not behave 
loyally to their King, and that Warwick, though feigning to know 
nothing of the letter, permitted Edward to depart to London. It 
is probable enough that the large commerce which the London¬ 
ers enjoyed with the Low Countries would have rendered a war 
with the Duke of Burgundy highly unpopular; and they may 
have remonstrated with Warwick, and procured the liberation of 
Edward. A reconciliation now took place, which seemed to be 
sincere: Edward granted a pardon to Warwick, Clarence, and the 
other rebels, and promised his youthful daughter to the son ot 
Northumberland. 

Early in 1470, the project above alluded to of invading France 
in concert with the Duke of Burgundy was agitated ; but suspicion 
still prevailed between the King and Warwick, and the expedition 
was prevented by an insurrection in Lincolnshire, headed by Sir 
Robert Welles, and supported by Clarence and Warwick. The rebels 
were defeated; Warwick and Clarence were proclaimed traitors, 
and sailed for Calais with eighty ships, but Warwick’s lieutenant 
in that place, instead of admitting him, fired on and repulsed his ^ 
fleet. Warwick then sought an asylum from Louis, who placed 
Harfleur at his disposal (May 1470); and English ships, sailing 
from that port, annoyed the commerce of the Netherlands, 
carried fifteen Belgian vessels into the Seine, and publicly sold 
at Rouen the goods captured from the Duke of Burgundy’s 
subjects. Charles the Bold remonstrated with Louis, who pro¬ 
mised satisfaction, but at the same time instructed his admiral to 
repel any attack that the Duke’s fleet might make on the English 
ships. Louis was not prepared, however, for an open rupture with 
that prince, and with a view to conciliate him, he sent, in July, an 
embassy to St. Omer, which Charles received with more than his 
usual haughtiness. He had caused a throne to be erected higher 
than any ever raised for king or emperor; the canopy was of gold, 
the steps were covered with black velvet, and upon them were 
ranged in due order his princes, prelates, and barons, his knights 
of the Toison d’Or, and the great officers of his state and household. 
Although the French ambassadors fell upon their knees, Charles 

'« See Michelet, Hist, de France, liv. omitted in Mr. Bruce’s History of King 
xvi. (t- vi. p- 299). That historian says, Edward IV.’s Arrival in England (Cam- 
that some passages in the Chronicle which den Soc.). 
would have wounded English prido aro 
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lot even deign to salute them, hut with his hand making a sig: 
to them to rise, addressed them in a speech interlarded with oaths; 
refused to listen to their proposals of accommodation, and finally 
dismissed them from his presence with marks of the greatest 
anger. 

Meanwhile Louis had succeeded in effecting a reconciliation 
between Warwick and 'Margaret of Anjou, who was then residing 
in France. The powerful Earl had put her friends to death, had 
thrown her husband into prison, and proclaimed her infant son a 
bastard born in adultery; yet, such are the victories often achieved 
by political interest over the most sensitive feelings of human 
nature, an alliance was effected between these once mortal enemies, 
and it was agreed that this very son of Margaret’s, the last hope of 
the House of Lancaster, should be united to Warwick’s second 
daughter. In order to effect this reconciliation, Louis had assured 
Margaret that he was more beholden to Warwick than to any man 
living; an extraordinary confession, which strongly confirms the 
suspicions of the Earl’s integrity. 17 An armament was then pre¬ 
pared in the French ports: Warwick, accompanied by the Admiral 
of France, landed at Dartmouth; the standard of the Red Rose 
was again displayed in England; and in the short space of eleven 
days was accomplished that surprising revolution which restored 
Henry VI. to the throne. Edward IV., abandoned both by nobles 
and people, fled to Lynn in Norfolk, where he embarked for 
Flanders (Sept. 1470). The Duke of Burgundy afforded his 
biothei-in-law an asylum, but at once declared that be could not 
openly interfere in the affairs of England; and he acknowledged 
the restored monarch. 

This revolution encouraged Louis to dispute the validity of the 
reaty of Peronne. In spite of his order that it should be regis- 
teiec, t e 1 arliament of Paris had demurred to do so, on the ground 
that ’.is piovisions were at variance with the fundamental laws of 
the kingdom, and consequently ipso facto null and void ; and they 
proceeded to resume their jurisdiction in Flanders, which the 
treaty had abrogated, by summoning Flemish subjects before them 
and by receiving appeals from Flemish tribunals. These proceed¬ 
ings threw Charles into transports of rage. He caused the French 
summoning officers to be imprisoned, and executed such of his 
subjects as had appealed to the French Parliament. But Louis 
ceejfcd steadily iu Ms jta* His next step ,vas to declave certdn 
bailiwicks for which the Duke of Burgundy should have done 
homage escheated to the crown; and, as he turned a deaf ear to 

17 HarL MSS. ap. Turner, Mid. Ages, voL iii. p 2 84 
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all Charles’s remonstrances on the subject, the latter called upon 
the Dukes of Lorraine and Brittany, who had been securities for 
the due execution of the treaty, to enforce its provisions. The 
King, who had made up his mind to proceed to extremities, m 
order to support his cause by the public, voice of the nation, sum¬ 
moned an assembly of Notables to meet at Toms, to whom he 
submitted the whole question (Nov. 1470). 'This assembly declared 
the Treaty of Peronne to be null and void, and pronounced the 
Duke of Burgundy guilty of high treason on a long list of charges 
that had been brought against him; in pursuance of which veidiet 
the Parliament of Paris was instructed to proceed against Charles, 
and an officer was despatched to Ghent to summon him to appear 
before that court. The astonishment and rage of the haughty 
Duke at this summons may be readily imagined. With savage eyes 
he glared in silence on the messenger, then cast him into prison; 
but after a few days sent him back without an answer. 

The conjuncture was unpropitious for Charles. His fiances 
were burthened by the aid he was secretly lending to Edwar 
for the recovery of his throne; and the fate of the expedition 
undertaken by that prince, which we need only briefly recall to 
the reader’s memory, was still undecided. Edward, accompanied 
by his brother, Richard Duke of Gloucester^ sailed from Veere in 
Zealand, March 10th 1471, with some Flemish vessels, and a force 
of 2000 men; and having landed at Ravenspur, in x orkslnre, he 
marched to London, entered that city without opposition, and 
recommitted Henry VI. to the Tower. Warwick despatched 
Clarence against his brothers; but that prince, as Edwaid knew 
before he °sailed, had returned to his allegiance, and, instead of 
opposing the King’s advance, joined him with all his forces. 
Warwick, who had himself marched against Edward, was defeated 
and slain at Barnet, April 14th. On the very same day Queen 
Margaret and the Prince of Wales, accompanied by a small French 
force, had landed at Weymouth, and were afterwards joined by 
the partisans of the Red Rose, and by the remains of Warwick’s 
army. But Edward defeated them at Tewkesbury, May 4th, before 
they could form a junction with the Welsh ; the young I lince o 
Wales, who was captured together with his mother, was s ain, 
almost in the King’s presence, by Clarence and Gloucester, and i ar- 
garet was thrown into the Tower, in which fortress her unfortunate 
husband expired a few days after, murdered, it has been supposed, 
but without adequate or indeed probable testimony, by the hand 
of Gloucester. 

Eouis, meanwhile, had commenced hostilities with the Duke of 
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Jjwgundy, though not in an open and vigorous manner, but by 



^instructing the Constable Dammartin to inflict what injury he 
could. Charles on his side had invaded France with a large army, 
burnt Piquigny, crossed the Somme, and laid siege to Amiens, 
when all of a sudden, without any apparent motive, except perhaps 
the uncertain state of things in England, he began to negociate 
with the King, and on April 4th a provisionary truce of three 
months was concluded. Louis, besides his habitual dislike of war, 
was induced to agree to this suspension of arms from his knowledge 
that his brother, as well as the Duke of Brittany, was in correspond¬ 
ence with Charles. The truce, which was subsequently prolonged 
till June 13th 1472, brought a good deal of obloquy on the Kino-: 
the Duke of Brittany called him the roi couard , and the Parisians 
vented their contempt and ridicule in libels and abusive ballads. 
Louis combated this feeling by striving to render himself popular. 
He visited the leading citizens, showed himself at the Motel de 
Ville, and on St. John’s day lighted with his own hand the accus¬ 
tomed bonfire. By such arts did he secure the affections of the 
volatile Parisians. 

The success of Edward in England turned the scale in favour of 
the Duke of Burgundy, and, instead of Louis receiving, as he had 
expected, 10,000 English archers from Henry VI., the might of 
England v r as now ranged on the side of Burgundy. Nevertheless, 
Charles observed the truce, though both parties stood watching 
each other, and resorted to all the arts of cabal and intrigue. The 
chief source of Louis’ anxiety was the conduct of liis brother, 
ei t leir reconciliation, the King had presented the Duke of 
em now called the Duke of Guienne, with the order of 
bt. Michael, which he had recently instituted. These orders were 
not then regarded as merely honorary. The members of one were 
°. i 0 et o m o servance of very strict duties towards the head and 
c lap ei, am lound themselves by .an oath not to enter any other; 
and hence the acceptance by the Duke of Brittany of the Bur¬ 
gundian oi dei of the foison tZ’Or 18 was naturally regarded by 
Louis as an act of hostility. But, notwithstanding this pledge of 
reconciliation by accepting the order of St. Michael, the Duke of 
Guienne had kept up his connection with Charles. The birth of a 
Dauphin in June 1470, afterwards Charles VIII., by disappointing 
any hopes which the Duke Of Guienne might have entertained of 
succeeding to the Crown ol France, naturally rendered him more 
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disposed to seize all present advantages. Contrary to the oath 
which he had taken, he was now in warm pursuit of Charless 
daughter Mary, the heiress of Burgundy; though, in order to 
throw dust into the King’s eyes, he pretended to he seeking the 

hand of a daughter of the Count of Foix. 

Charles the Bold, taking advantage of the embarrassed state ot 
the King’s relations, both foreign and domestic, pressed the con¬ 
version of the truce into a peace, negociated at Rocroi October 3id 
1471, by which, among other advantageous conditions, the Duke 
recovered the towns of Amiens, St. Quentin, Roie, and Mont- 
didier. But Louis delayed to ratify the treaty ; Charles continued 
to intrigue with the French princes, and in 1472 the league was 
re-organised. At the head of it were the Dukes of Guienue and 
Brittany, the Count of Foix and Bearn, heir presumptive of 
Navarre, and even the King’s own sister, the Duchess of Savoy. 
Nearly all the south of France seemed prepared to arm against the 
Kino-. But the grand project of the league, the marriage of the 
Duke of Guienne to Mary of Burgundy, was distasteful to their ally, 
Edward IV., as, in case of the death of the infant Dauphin, it 
would have invested the Duke of Guienne with a power very 
formidable to England; and Edward made it a condition of his 
joining the league that they should abandon a project which, 
indeed, was not very palatable to tbe Duke of Burgundy himself. 

While matters were in this state, the Duke of Guienne expired 
at Bordeaux, May 24th 1472. He had long been in an ill state 
of health; but his death happened so opportunely for the King, 
that it was immediately ascribed to poison, though the suspicion 
seems to rest on no adequate foundation. Louis had made every 
preparation to take advantage of his brother’s death: large bodies 
of troops had been assembled on the borders of Poitou and 
Sainton ce; parties had been organised in Bordeaux and the other 
principal cities; and no sooner had the Duke expired, than the 
Kino-’s generals entered Guienne, and without striking a blow 
reduced°that great province to obedience under the Crown. The 
government of it was then intrusted to the Lord of Beaujeu, 

brother of the Duke of Bourbon. 

Fortified by this event, the King refused to ratify the treaty of 
Rocroi; and Charles the Bold, burning with rage and mortifica¬ 
tion, prepared for immediate war. His military force, v/ nch was 
modelled on that of France, was of the most formidable descrip¬ 
tion. He could bring into the field 2200 lances, each attended by a 
squire, an arm-bearer, and eight heavily armed foot soldiers; also 
4000 archers, 600 muscjueteers, and 600 artillerymen,making a total 
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- iear ^0,000 men. Having crossed the Somme, Charles took Nesle 
y assault, a small place defended by only five hundred francs- 
archers; who, little accustomed to regular warfare, had let fly some 
arrows during a parley, and lulled a herald. When master of the 
town, Charles took a terrible vengeance; entering on horseback a 
church where the archers and many of the inhabitants had taken 
reluge, he encouraged his men to slaughter them in cold blood, ex¬ 
claiming that it was a pretty sight, and that he had plenty of good 
butchers with him. On the following day he ordered the town to be 
burnt, and such of the archers as had escaped his fury to be hanged 
or mutilated These and similar deeds obtained for him the name 
of Charles ‘ the Terrible ” The Duke then proceeded to Roie, which 
immediately capitulated; and it was here that he first published 
his declaratmn of wax against the King, in a violent manifesto, in 
which he accused Louis of attempting his life, as well as of poison¬ 
ing his own brother. The progress of the Duke was arrested at 
Beauvais, winch although unfortiSed, made so obstinate a defend 
that towards the end of July he was obliged to abandon his 
attempt upon it. He then proceeded into Normandy, where he 
took and burned several towns, and committed terrible devasta¬ 
tions. But he was unable to make himself master of Rouen • his 
army had dwindled down to 8000 men; and as the season’was 
ai awing to a close, he commenced a retreat in September. 

°<«“> King had not been unattended with 
success. The French garrisons in Amiens and St. Quentin had made 
mcursmns far into the Netherlands, and other bodies of French 

LoufshimU7aUheh n VrT ed ® urgund y and Franche Comte. 
Duke of Brittanv f aige force ’ had not onl Y prevented the 

time making conquests more•'t' 1 es \ . de was at l* 16 same 
He had gataed over‘° ta „ tem P er “ d 

ultimately work his destruction, whilst he found ever 
fresh reason to admire the prudence and ability of Lo * ™ t 
withstanding his successes, Louis concluded a year’s t ^ T °t~ 

Duke of Brittany, and another of five months with "ru tte 
Bold (November 3rd 1472), during which affairs w Ur es the 
in statu quo. The truce was frequently renewed^ 
after this repulse, changed his whole line of policy, and , 
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his designs against France, endeavoured to extend his power on 
the side of Germany. Louis, on the other hand, was seeking to 
enrich his subjects by the benefits of commerce. In 1472, by his 
granting to the town of La Rochelle the singular privilege of liberty 
to trade with the English and other enemies of the state, even 
while they should be waging war with France, that city became a 
sort of independent maritime republic. In the following year 
Louis concluded treaties with Hamburg, Bremen, Lubec, and other 
Hanseatic towns, the commercial rivals of the Netherlands, which 
were admitted to an unrestricted trade with France. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The mind of Charles the Bold at first floated among uncertain 
schemes; he thought of a kingdom of Belgic Gaul, a kingdom of 
Burgundy, a vicariate of the empire with the title of King; and 
he even entered into negociations with George Podiebrad, King of 
Bohemia, who undertook to assist him to the empire after the death 
of Frederick III. It was with these views that Charles had ob¬ 
tained from Sigismund the Weak the assignment of the Rhenish 
provinces before alluded to ; and in 1472 he added to these acqui¬ 
sitions by the purchase of Guelderland. 

It was through one of those revolting crimes, so common in the 
middle ages among sovereign Houses, that Charles obtained pos¬ 
session of this province. Arnold, Duke of Guelderland,'bad in his 
old age married a young wife, who soon became weary of him, 
and, to get rid of him, entered into a conspiracy with her step-son, 
Adolphus. On a cold winter’s night, in 1470, the unnatural 
Adolphus seized his old father, who was sick and in bed, dragged 
him five leagues barefooted over the snow, and confined him in 
the basement of a tower, lighted only by a small loop-hole. The 
Duke of Burgundy, perceiving the advantage that might be made 
of this event, contrived that both the Pope and the Emperor should 
ca upon nm to liberate Duke Arnold, who was his relative; and, 
m o e lence to their commands, he summoned Adolphus to appear 
at his court, and to bring his aged father with him. Charles’s 
attempts to reconcile them were unavailing; Adolphus proved 

refractory both to reason and coercion; and, having attempted an 

escape from tie durance in which he was placed, was recaptured 
and kept in puson till Charles’s death. After his son was thus 
disposed of, Arnold, to punish him, sc Id the Duchy of Guelderland 
and the county of Zutphen to Charles for the almost nominal sum of 
90,000 ducats and a yearly pension; when Charles took armed 
session of these territories; and in order to obtain investiture f 
them from the Emperor, as well as to negociate with him re ? 
ing other schemes of ambition, he invited Frederick to ™ • f 
view at 1’rtves, ia September 1473. Hi s plaas seein D0 
settled in the revival of the ancient Burgundian kingdom, into 
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*4 however, Charles’s French fiefs could not enter; and it w^ 
therefore, to consist of the provinces and towns of the Netherlands 
the bishoprics of Utrecht, Dole, and Liege, Guelderland and the 
Austrian possessions in Alsace and Suabia, transferred to Charles by 

& With^hese views, Charles represented to Frederick that he 
11 1 p lnm more powerful and respected than any Emperor 

had beTn fo three centuries; and he vividly described the irre¬ 
sistible force that must "mtS 

“t Emperor to place the new crown upon the brow of 
Charles was a marriage between Frederick's; son 
Charles’s daughter Mary, the heiress of Burgundy. But 
marriage of policy would never have been effected through nego- 
ciation had not love lent its assistance. Maximilian, then a 
vouth if fourteen, with blooming countenance and flowing locks, 
r*ed in W«k satin and mounted on a superb brown rfolhon 
won all hearts at his entry into Treves, and especially that o 
Mary In all other respects, nothing could be more unsuccessful 
tha/this interview. The two Sovereigns were of the most opposite 
i' f Fi-prlprick slow pedantic, and cautious, was hurt and 
S“y“:ndio,ence of the Duke; while Charles 
efnld not concea P l his contempt for the poverty o the Germans 
and the impotence of their Emperor, who was quite thrown into 
the shade by his own magnificence. Louis XI. employed his arte 
t sow dissension between them, and secretly warned Frederick 
4t the Duke cherished designs upon the empire. But there was 
little need of the French King’s intrigues to defeat a negociation 
in which neither party was sincere. Charles had been offering his 
daughter to Nicholas, Duke of Lorraine, at the very time when he 
nronosed her to the Austrians, and Frederick was alarmed at the 
gening prospect of Charles’s ambition, by his demand to be made 
Tmnerial Vicar. The interview, which had lasted two months, amic 
n — alternation of fetes and ne f ciations, * 
brought to an abrupt termination. Charles was so sure 
that “he hri made all the v*m *,sel had 
coronation in the chiucli of Notre <■ » . vn an d sceptre 

been prepared, and a splmdid throne erected^ “ ^ j n sb 

a superb mantle embroidered with P“ k ' ^ e(1 and Ms consort 

the insignia of royal dignity had been pi 

had been brought to Treves to partake in the augus ceremony. 
But two day. before the time appointed for it, Frederick, whose 

1 Sclimidt, Gcsck. der Dcutschen , 33. vii* E^p. 2£, 
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auspicious temper had been roused by Charles’s refusal that 
Maximilian and jVTn.rv abrmlri i-w* _•_i . . i 
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. -r ; A : luu&eu uy onaxies's retusai that 

■ 11111 la ji and Alary should be betrothed previously to the coro- 

wit | 0U, f SUC < en f left Tr ® ves ’ and stole down fc be Moselle in a boat, 
Authout so mnoh as taking leave of the Duke, or even acquainting 

mm with his intended departure! Charles was deeply wounded 

ridipiO . mP ?° rS fllght ’ wh . lch cast U P 0U him aa air of ineffaceable 
i , e 5 and we may imagine that Louis XI. was not among those 
who laughed least. ° 

ZuhiwT’ Lo 1 W ? Ver ’ had ° btained investiture of Guelderland and 
avltd iimsel f T f" P1 ? eCUted his ambitious plans, and 

of Cdomie Robert A 6 .TP 1 ? 101 s s %bt at the expense of the See 
• , ° . Robert, Archbishop and Elector of Cologne had been 

involved in disputes with his chont-Ar. r , . ° e ’ naQ 0Gen 

Cologne and Neuss, or Nuys, had thrown off h ” S t 1 °' vn . S ’ ^ Bonu ’ 

the chapter had elected Hermann, hvod^arc n and 

or administrator of the diocese 2 bet we l HeSSe ’ as P rotec tor 
war arose. After his flmht Zl’m^ f l who * and RoheH a 

defend by k” ' V1 ‘ h “ lar?e "* brf0re ^ » 

Neuss was among the most strongly fortified places of tbot 

”\rrr 7 h- ri :r *? “ 

these preparations, though die JT« COndottie ^; and for 

had been obliged to procure i* S ? ncbesfc Pn nce in Europe, he 
the opening of the siege S! D 1 °^ the Bank of Ve ‘iice. At 
tie superb armour of that. “J 5 ® ca J Ued 6000 cavaliers, clothed in 
spectacle whose grandeur 'I ’ t0 P arade round the town; a 
army. The « * -y mod™ 

but though the little garrison of 1500 l-w™ perso ““ 1 eMrti ™s; 
extremity of eating horse-flesh wh kt, ' w» reduced to the 

rvitl. provisions, and he himself kept a splendid table 
foreign ambassadors and other distinguished mm t ’ ” Wblch 
entertained, he could not prevail over that little 1 1 ^ ere da % 


, ° . . . .. ^^uguisneci mw 

entertained, he could not prevail over that little band 

See, Plants, Helvetic Cr.nf 1 
p. 112, note. Un fcderact/, vol. i, 

3 The details of thn u - 
related by LoeW of Neuss 


2 Ecclesiastical establishments fre¬ 
quently placed themselves under some 
secular protector, called in German 
■Kastcnvogt, or Schirmvogt , in Latin Cas- 
talaus , or more frequently Advocate, 
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NEUSS RELIEVED BY THE IMPERIALISTS. [Book 1 


^Frederick had promised to take the command of an Imperial army 
■which he intended to raise; but with the characteristic slowness of 
the German body, it was not ready to march till the spring of 
1475; and the Emperor then prudently resigned the command 
to the Elector Albert Achilles of Brandenburg, an able general, 
with whom was joined Prince Albert of Saxony. The contingents 
of the different provinces marched under their particular standards. 
At the head of the troops of the Imperial cities the little ensign of 
the Empire was alternately borne by the captains of the towns of 
gtrasburg, Cologne, Augsburg, Nuremberg, Frankfort, and Ulm; 
while the immediate nobility of the Empire marched under the 
famous standard of St. George, the guard of which was confided 
by turns to the knights of Franconia and Suabia. The chapter of 
Cologne and the Rhenish Princes had also entered into a treaty 
with Louis XI., who promised to attack the Duke of Burgundy 
with 30,000 men; but he did not keep his word, and was perhaps 
retarded by a league which Charles had formed against him with 
Edward IV. Louis, however, lent some money to the Swiss, who 
invaded the Burgundian States, committed considerable devasta¬ 
tion, and took the town of Hericourt, November 13th 1475; and 
.they subsequently united in their confederacy some of the places 
belonging to the Duke of Burgundy. 

Charles had already delivered many fruitless assaults on Neuss, 
when, in May 1475, on the approach of the Imperial army, 
which numbered upwards of 50,000 men, he ordered another 
attack; but his troops were repulsed with great slaughter. Charles 
had now lost the pith of his army, and if an attack had been made 
upon it, according to the advice of the Elector of Brandenburg, it 
mi"ht no doubt have been annihilated. But Frederick listened 
to the proposals of the Duke for a renewal of the marriage treaty 
between Maximilian and his daughter, together with an immediate 
payment of 200,000 crowns; and Charles raised the siege of 
Neuss June 28th, which had lasted since the 29th of July of the 
preceding year. A peace was concluded (July 17th) between 
the Emperor and Charles, by which both 'parties sacrificed those 
whom they had pretended to assist; and the Duke of Burgundy 
was thus extricated from this immediate danger, but only to pre¬ 
cipitate himself soon afterwards into another which proved his 
destruction. 

The league just alluded to between him and Edwaid IV. had 
been contracted in July 1474. Edward stipulated to pass the seas 
with an army, and to challenge the Crown of France; he was to 
obtain at least the provinces of Normandy and Guienne, while 
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rles reserved for himself only Nevers, Champagne, and the 
;owns on the Somme. He was probably never serious in the 
matter, and wished merely to divert the attention of Louis; but 
the English, after losing a great deal of time in preparation, at 
length, in July 1475, landed at Calais an army of 15,000 men-at- 
arms and 15,000 archers, led by the King in person. Charles, as 
we have seen, had at that time raised the siege of Neuss; and 
though he joined the English about the middle' of July, he gave 
them no assistance, and would not permit them to enter his towns; 
St. Pol, also, the Constable of France, who was in league with the 
Duke, but alarmed with what he had undertaken, fired on the 
English army when it appeared before St. Quentin. Disgusted 
at this reception, Edward listened to the overtures of Louis XI., 
and on August 29th a peace was concluded at Pecquigny. Louis 
agreed to pay down 75,000 crowns, and 50,000 nfore°durin<r the 
joint lives of himself and the English King; and it was stipulated 
that the Dauphin, when of age, should marry Edward’s eldest 
daughter.'* Louis is said to have obtained this peace, by a liberal 
distribution of bribes to some of the chief English nobility. The 
most honourable part of it is the stipulation which he made for 
the release of his unfortunate relative,' Margaret of Anjou, for 
which he paid 50,000 crowns more. She was liberated from the 
Tower in the following January, and conducted into France. 

This treaty was arranged during a short absence of the Duke of 
Burgundy, who, on his return to the English camp, found every¬ 
thing concluded. He had now leisure to turn his arms against the 
Duke ot Lorraine, who, during the siege of Neuss, had joined the 
Swiss, had defied Charles in his camp, and had invaded and 
plundered Luxembourg. In order to explain this conduct of the 
Duke of Lorraine, we must trace his history a little further back. 
Kene o. Anjou, titular King of Naples, as the son-in-law of Charles of 
Lorraine, had succeeded to the Duchy on Charles’s death; but his 
title was contested by Antony of Vaudemont, the brother of Charles, 
who^wit i tie help of the Duke of Burgundy, defeated and captured 
Rene, and threw him into prison, as before related. To procure 
his release, Rene was obliged to give his daughter Yolande in 
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* Rymer’s Fttdera, t. xi. p. S04 sqq., t, 
xii. p. 15. Louis engaged that- theEmik of 
t lw Medici should guarantee the payments; 
a fact which has escaped Roseue and all 
the other historians of the Medici, though 
calculated to convey a high notion ot the 
commercial greatness of that house. See 
Macpherson’s Hist, of Commerce, vol. i. p. 
998, note. In June of the same year, Ed- 
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CHARLES THE BOLD CONQUERS LORRAINE. 



arriage to Antony’s son Frederick; and he Afterwards vacat 
the duchy in favour of his son John, titular Duke of Calabria. 
John, on his death, was succeeded by his son Nicholas, the prince 
to whom, as before mentioned, Charles the Bold offered his daughter; 
but Nicholas dying suddenly in August 1473, the duchy again 
reverted to Rene, who was still alive, but too old to reign, and it 
was conferred on his daughter Yolande.. She vacated it in favour 
of Rene II., her youthful son by Frederick, and it thus returned to 
the House of Vaudemont: but Charles the Bold, who hated and 
suspected that family, caused the young Duke to be seized, and 
carried into his own territories; nor would he release Rene till he 
had extorted from him a treaty which made Lorraine completely 
dependent on Burgundy. It was in revenge for this treatment 
that Rene II. had joined Charles’s enemies, as before related. 

After the p*eace with the Emperor, the Duke of Burgundy 
took the field against the-Duke of Lorraine, having first concluded 
at Soleure a nine years’ truce with Louis XI. Each abandoned to 
the other his ’protege —Louis, the Duke of Lorraine; Charles, the 
Constable St. Pol, who had taken refuge at his court, St. Pol had 
committed great treasons against the King ; and he was brought to 
trial and beheaded on the Place de Greve, November 24th. The 
|tidicial execution of so great a nobleman, issued of the House of 
Luxembourg, and allied to most of the sovereigns of Europe, showed 
that the times had much changed since the League du bien public. 
Louis’ abandonment of Rene, though not so heartless as the conduct 
of Charles, who had trafficked with the life of the man who had 
confided in him, was still a glaring example of his faithless policy; 
for he had sworn by the Pdque Dieu that if he thought Rene in 
danger, lie would come to his assistance: yet he did not stir a 
finger. Lorraine fell an easy prey to Charles, who took Nanci 
before the end of November 1475. Contrary to his usual custom, 
he spoke the inhabitants fair, declared his intention of making 
Nanci his residence, and of incorporating Lorraine with Burgundy. 

Charles next turned his arms against the Swiss, whom he hoped 
to overcome as easily as Lorraine. He had to deal, however, not 
only with the Swiss, but also with the German towns pledged to 
him by Sigismund of the Tyrol. Charles had made himself per¬ 
sonally unpopular with the Swiss and Alsatians by his proud and 
overbearing conduct; and the Alsatians were also further alienated 
by the violence and extortion exercised by Charles’s bailiff, I eter von 
Hagenbach, and the kuights whom he favoured, i his discontent 
was fomented by Duke Sigismund. Hagenbach was seized and 
brought to a formal trial; and the judges, who had already made 
up their minds, sentenced him to be executed at Breisach. 
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(Ouis had observed these political blunders of Charles, and he 
1 all his endeavours to increase the animosity which they were 
naturally calculated to produce. He had contracted an alliance 
with Frederick III. against the Duke of Burgundy; and though 
the enmity between the Swiss and the House of Hapsburg seemed 
irreconcilable, yet, with the same view of injuring Charles, he had 
succeeded in bringing about a treaty between them. Previously 
to this, Louis had himself formed, in January 1474, a compact 
called the “Perpetual Alliance,” with the eight Cantons of which 
the Swiss confederacy then consisted; and this remarkable treaty 
served as the basis of all subsequent ones between France and 
Switzerland down to the time of the French revolution. It secured 
troops tor the I rench Kangs, subsidies for the Swiss proletarians, 
commissions and pensions for the higher classes. Louis promised 
yearly 20,000 francs in quarterly payments so long as he lived, and 
the Swiss undertook to provide soldiers whom he was to pay ; 
the cantons were to enter into no truce or alliance without the 
French King’s consent, and he on the other hand promised to 
make them parties to all his treaties. But though Louis had thus 
foitified himself by alliances against the Duke of Burgundy, he 
did not openly break the truce which he had made with that 
prince: and taking up his residence at Lyon, he remained on the 
watch for any opportunities which the rash expedition of Charles 
might throw in his way. 

I he Burgundian army which marched against the Swiss in 
Januaiy 1476, was chiefly composed, after the feudal fashion, of men 
Rations, called together only for a short time, and having 
different kinds of weapons and methods of fighting ; so that they 
■\\eie no match for the Swiss and German levies, composed of 
1 ? rS mmed arms, and exercised in military discipline. 
i T ^ as J° ined on his march by large bodies of Italians, whose 
e<u eis weie men of the worst character; yet he gave them all his 
con c encc. e had especially employed two Neapolitans to raise 
troops oi im among the Italian bandits, James Galiot and 
Count Campo Basso; the latter was a traitor who sold the secrets 
of the Duke to Louis XI., and hinted how the King might seize 
and murder him. A more respectable coadjutor was Frederick 
son of the Neapolitan King Ferdinand, whom Charles had 
with the offer of his daughter. entlCca 

When the Swiss heard of the approach of the Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy, they were seized at first with some alarm. They repre¬ 
sented to him that theirs was a poor country, and that the spurs 
and horses’ bits of the Burgundian knights were of more value than 
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5the whole Swiss nation could pay, if captured, for their ransom ; and 
they offered, but without effect, to restore the territory of the 
Pays de Yaud, which they had conquered from the Count de Remont. 
The Pays de Vaud was occupied by the Bernese troops, and they 
had garrisons in Granson and Yverdun; but Charles’s army had 
taken possession of the greater part of that district, when he himself 
appeared, early in the spring of 1476, before Granson, and took 
the town and castle. The Swiss army had concentrated itself at 
no great distance, and everybody advised Charles not to abandon 
his advantageous position, covered by the lake on one side, and by 
his artillery on the other. He was, however, too proud and rash 
to listen to such remonstrances, and on March 3rd he delivered 
battle.- Nothing could be more unskilful than his array. He 
himself led the van, which, instead of consisting of bowmen and 
light troops for skirmishing, was composed of his most choice 
gens (Vcmnes; and, as the road was hemmed in by the lake and 
mountains, they had no room to deploy. To receive the charge 
the Swiss had fixed the ends of their long lances in the earth; and in 
order to draw them from this position by a feint the Duke ordered 
his first line to retreat; but tins manoeuvre alarmed the second 
line, which took to flight. At this crisis the troops of other cantons 
arrived; the deep tones of the trumpet of Uri resounded in the 
valley, making concord with the shrill horns ,of Unterwalden and 
Lucerne. The cry of Sauve qui pent! rose among the Burgundians. 
Nothing could stop them longer. The Duke himself was carried 
away by the stream of fugitives ; but the loss was ridiculously small 
on both sides. The Swiss captured all the Duke’s artillery and 
camp, and burst without ceremony into his vast and splendid tent, 
lined with red velvet. His jewels were all spilt on the ground; 
the Fuggers alone were rich enough to purchase the large diamond 
which had once sparkled in the diadem of the Great Mogul 8 , and 
the splendid Italian hat of yellow velvet, circled with precious 
stones, which a Swiss soldier, after placing it on his own head, had 


flung away with a laugh of contempt. 6 

This victory, though so easily won, acquired a great military repu¬ 
tation for the Swiss. But they did not use their advantage skilfully. 
Although they occupied the passes leading into Burgundy, they 
neglected those towards the Pays de Vaud, and Charles penetrated 
through them to Lausanne, in the neighbourhood of which he long 


4 This great diamond was sold by a the tiara of the Pope. Barante, Hist. des 
mountainec-r for a florin to a neighbour- Dues de Bourgogne , t. vu. p. 220 (ed. 
jng cure, and passing from hand to band, 1836). 

was at length bought by Julius il. 6 Fugger, Miroir de la Mai son if Au- 

fo r 20,000 gold ducats. It still adorns triche, op. Michelet, t. ix. p. 230. 
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iy encamped, till his army was sufficiently recruited to venture 
another attack. He then marched against the town of Morat; hut 
it was so valiantly defended during a fortnight by Hadrian von 
Bubenberg, that the Swiss army had time to come to its relief. The 
united force of the cantons had been joined by the nobility of Suabia 
and the Tyrol, by the vassals of Duke Sigismund, and by the con¬ 
tingents of Basle and of the towns of Alsace ; the young Duke 
Rene of Lorraine also fought with them with enthusiasm. The 
Burgundian army is said to have been thrice as strong as the Swiss; 
yet the latter began the attack, June 22nd, and Charles again 
rashly abandoned an advantageous position to meet them. This 
time his defeat was bloody, as well as decisive. His loss is variouslv 
estimated at from 8000 to 18,000 men 7 , including many distin¬ 
guished knights and nobles; among them the Duke of Somerset, 
who led a band of English archers in the service of Charles. The 
latter, with only eleven attendants, after a flight of twelve leagues, 
anived at IMorges, on the Lake of Geneva, and proceeded thence 
to Gex. He had sunk into a state of the deepest despondency; 
he suffered his beard and nails to grow ; and his countenance 
resembled that of a madman, so that his courtiers and servants 
feared to approach him. 

Rene II. took advantage of Charles’s distress to attempt the 
recovery of his Duchy of Lorraine ; with which view he hired some 
Swiss and German mercenaries and opened a secret correspondence 
with the Italian condottiere Campo Basso. With this force and the 
assistance of his own subjects, Rene drove the Burgundians from 
the open country into the town of Nanci, to which he laid siege. 

ubempre the commandant relied for the defence of the place 
c liefly on a body of English archers, who not choosing to endure 
ie amine which ensued in a cause in which they were engaged 
mone y as mercenaries, compelled him to surrender the town 
( cto )er 147b). I he rage of Charles at this news was uncontrollable ;* 
thougi the winter'was approaching, he resolved immediately to 
attempt the recovery of Nanci, which he instructed Campo Basso 
to invest: and he himself joined the besieging army in December. 
He had been able to procure but little assistance from his subjects 
To his applications for money the Flemings made a ieerino* 
answer, that they had none to spare, but that they would expose 
their lives to bring him back in safety to his own dominions. 1 


7 The force of armies, and the mim- 
hers of slain or wounded are very little 
to he relied upon in these remote periods; 
Lut the bones of those slain in this 
engagement formed during three cen- 


which the 
some Burgun- 
massing 


Ircneh, or rather• perhafo jjuig.u 
han regiments, destroyed when palk 
this spot in 1798. 1 
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- 7 Meamvliile Bene was approaching to raise the siege with a well 
disciplined army which it was evident Charles’s force would he 
unable to withstand ; yet he would listen to no counsels of retreat. 
All day long he lay in his tent reading or affecting to read, and 
nobody ventured to approach him; till at last M. de Chimai, with 
something like self-devotion, entered his presence and told him 
that he had only 4000 men in fighting order. “ Be it so,” replied 
the Duke: C( if necessary I shall fight alone.” It was evident that 
mortified pride would drive him to attempt the most desperate 
risks. He assaulted the town in the very presence of Bene’s 
army: the assault was repulsed, and Bene then offered him battle, 
January oth 1477. Before it began, Campo Basso went over to 
the enemy with his Italian troops. Charles displayed both valour 
and conduct in the engagement, and was well supported by his 
nobles; but it was from the first a hopeless struggle, and after the 
fall of Bubempre, Charles ordered a retreat towards Luxembourg. 
Campo Basso, however, had taken up a position to intercept it; 
Charles’s army broke and fled in all directions, and he himself 
urging his horse over a half-frozen brook, was immersed and 
slain unrecognised. Thus perished miserably, in the midst of 
his ambitious dreams, Charles of Burgundy, the great Duke of 
the West. The peasants now rose on all sides, and for many 
days Lorraine presented a scene of murder and pillage. On 
January 10th a messenger appeared before Louis XI. sent by Bene 
to relate the finding of the Duke of Burgundy’s body, and bearing 
with him Charles’ battered casque in proof of his tale. By this 
victory young Ben6 II. recovered Lorraine. 

Louis betrayed an indecent joy at the death of an enemy 
whom he had not ventured openly to oppose. Immediately after 
the defeat of the Duke of Burgundy at Granson, he had already 
begun to profit by his misfortunes. He caused a process for high 
treason to be instituted in the Parliament of Provence against the 
aged Bene, who had assisted Charles; and, to frighten the old man. 


a dreadful sentence was pronounced against him. But Louis then 
entered into negotiations with him; and he was compelled to 
make his daughter Margaret, who had just been dismissed from 
her captivity in London, renounce the inheritance of Provence 
in favour of Charles du Maine, the childless son of her father’s 
brother; at whose death in 1481, Provence devolved to the 
Biench crown. Bene was compensated with the Duchy of Bar, and 
the payment by Louis of Margaret’s ransom. 

The death of Charles offered the opportunity of seizing Burgundy, 
the most important of all the fiefs of France. Immediately on 
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eceiving intelligence of that event, the King ordered LaTremouille, 
who commanded a corps of observation in the territory of Bar, and 
Chaumont d’Amboise, Governor of Champagne, to take military 
possession of the two Burgundies, and to announce to the inha¬ 
bitants his intention of affiancing his god-daughter, Mary of Bur¬ 
gundy, to the Dauphin. At the same time, royal letters were 
addressed to the “good towns” of the Duchy to recall to their 
recollection that the said Duchy belonged to the crown and kingdom 
of France, though the King protested that he'would protect the 
right of Mademoiselle de Bourgogne as if it were his own. Louis 
also revived his claim to Flanders, Ponthieu, Boulogne, Artois, and 
other lands and lordships previously occupied by the Duke of 
Burgundy. In order to conciliate John, Prince of Orange, whom he 
had formerly despoiled of his principality, and who had been confi¬ 
dentially employed by the Duke of Burgundy, the King named 
him his Stadtliolder in the duchy and county, and promised to 
lestoie his estates. Commissaries were appointed to take possession 
of Burgundy, who required the Burgundian States,'assembled at 
Dijon, to do homage to the King of France within a space of 
twelve days: but the States raised a difficulty by asserting that 
they did not believe in Charles’s death; a very common opinion, 
though his body had been exhibited six days at Nanci. A report 
ran that he was a prisoner in Germany; another that he was 
hidden in the recesses of the forest of Ardejjnes. In their dilemma, 
the States appealed to Charles’s daughter, Mary, and the faithful 
counsellors by whom she was surrounded; who answered that Louis’ 
claim to Burgundy was unfounded; that duchy being in a different 
situation from other fiefs vested as appanages in French princes; 
and at all events, if the King insisted on reuniting Burgundy to 
e , ' lenc 1 Cl °wn, that it contained several lordships to which he 
cou c ma e no pretensions; especially the counties of Charolais, 
aeon an i uxerre. The Burgundians, however; did not think it 
prudent to incur Louis’ anger, and did him homage, January I9th 
14//: though a few towns, as Chfilons, Beaune, Semur, made 
some show ot resistance. Franche Comte also submitted, thouo-h 
in a feudal point of view this province was dependant not on the 
crown of France but on the empire. 

Mary herself was in still greater embarrassment than the Bur¬ 
gundians. The different provinces of the Netherlands had their 
own separate rights and privileges, and all of them had more or 
less felt themselves aggrieved by the despotic and military au¬ 
thority exercised by Charles’s ministers. The wealthy and indus¬ 
trious citizens of Bruges, Antwerp, Brussels, and other towns bad 
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leen oppressed and disgusted by the insolence and extortion of 
Charles’s nobles ; and they rose in opposition to the collectors of the 
taxes. The States assembled at Ghent, before they would support 
the government with their money, obtained a promise from Mary 
that their privileges should be confirmed, and the abuses of the 
previous government abolished. It was on this occasion that she 
granted to the Hollanders and Zealanders the charter called the 
Grand Privilege, by which all the rights of sovereignty were trans¬ 
ferred to the States. Mary agreed by this instrument that she 
would neither raise taxes nor conclude a marriage without their 
consent; that they might assemble without her authority; that she 
would undertake no war, not even a defensive one, without their 
approval; that the right of coining money should be vested in 
them; lastly, that they should choose the magistrates, and that 
she should only enjoy the privilege of selecting from the names 
presented to her. 


Louis must have seen that insurmountable difficulties opposed the 
marriage of the Dauphin and the heiress of Burgundy. Alary was 
twenty, while Charles the Dauphin was only eight, and deformed 
in person: moreover, what probably Louis did not know, Mary’s 
heart was engaged to Maximilian. The P’re.nch King, however, was 
bent on despoiling her either by fraud or force, and in order to 
embroil matters, he sent Oliver Necker to demand her hand for his 
son. This man, born o£ low parents at Tielt near Courtrai, had 
been the King’s barber, whence he was advanced to be valet, and 
finally ennobled, with the title of Count de Meulant. Oliver 
appeared as plenipotentiary at Ghent with laughable magnificence. 
His secret object, however, was to excite sedition, and his house 
became the rendezvous of all the turbulent spirits in the city. 
Mary gave him a public audience in the Council House, where lie 
presented his credentials, but declared that he could deliver the 
message confided to him only in private. He was told that such 
an audience could not be granted to a person of his rank, and that 
if his message were a proper one, it might be delivered in public. 
As' he still persisted in his silence, the bystanders began to hoot; 
the mob outside took up the clamour and threatened to throw the 
ossiU ” Jt ° river ’ u P on w hi c h he slunk away as quickly as 


jy e f nw ^e King was engaged in reducing the towns in 
Tj 1Cai ‘ V " * Peronne he was waited on by Alary’s Chancellor, 
. | ’j W ^ ie ‘"'he d’Humbercourt with a letter in which she 

SI " in , ' a , t j(i government was in her hands, naming the 
mem jem o 1 , and that Hugonetand Humbercourt had full powers 
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to treat In reality, however, Mary was entirely under the control 
ot the Flemish States, who contemplated erecting a sort of republic, 
and had appointed a Regency quite independently of her. Louis 
l not listened to her ambassadors, who had scarcely departed 
when a deputation came to him from the states of Flanders and 
-orabant to negotiate a peace; and they remarked that Mary was 
entirely guided by the advice of her three Estates. «You are 
(eceived, answei ed Louis; “ Mademoiselle de Bourgogne conducts 
er affairs through people who do not wish for peace ; you will be 
is,u owed , and he handed to the deputies the credentials pre- 
sen e< o urn y Mary s ambassadors. The deputies returned in a 
unous passion to Ghent, where they presented themselves at the 
Whpn 16 es s to give a public account of their mission. 

an im 0 sA \° D , e<: ^ ie creden ti&ls, Mary exclaimed that it was 
an lmpostme, and that she had never written anything of the kind 

At these words the Pensionary of Ghent, the head°of the depu¬ 
tation, drew the fatal despatch from his bosom, and handed it to her 

md shame &SSeml) Mary was struck dumb with 'astonishment 

The same evening Hugonet and Humbercourt were arrested, 
they had previously been very unpopular; the people were lashed 
m .0 uiy against them by the addresses of certain intriguers ; they 
were arraigned and after being dreadfully tortured, were con- 

nXes at tl u 1 ; , Vaiuly entreated m their favour the 

Veudredi A de \ llle ’ Mary hastened to the Marche du 

in Ale bi,! Cre l\t P *° ple were ^embled in arms; and ascend¬ 
er Lp ornf H H °og-Huys, with tearful eyes and dishevelled 

neighwlmod t °3** her Servants ‘ Those * the 

should be spared • but thp 8 " 'T ° lied ° Ut that the P risoners 
spectacle of at ’• } remoter crowd; who beheld not the 

After a ml™,? m the sentence. 

yield; and Maty retamed toTt * h<> . mcrciful | ,,lrt - v to 

iii ‘ , c * ier palace, her heart swelling with 

unspeakable anguish at the treachery of Louis. Three day? Xr 

Hugonet and lumberconrt were executed (April 3rd 1477) 

After this bloody catastrophe, Louis altered his tone, lie c„ m 
plained loudly of what had been done; stepped forward J« 
protector of Mary, who had been kept a kind of orison a 
declared the democrats of Ghent and Bruges guilt 
treason. Nothing seemed to resist the progress of t/ t? hl ?“ 
they occupied Hainault, threatened Luxembourg nn,i ^ * 1 ’ euch j 
into Flanders. At length Ghent, Bruges, and Y nrpc . iate< ! 
put on foot an army of 20,000 men, though scarcely to bftaUed 
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soldiers. The command of them was given to the impious 
Adolphus of Guelderland, who after the death of Charles had been 
liberated from his imprisonment by the citizens of Ghent, and 
had set up pretensions to the hand of Mary. He led the Fle¬ 
mings to Tournay; but here the men of Bruges began to quarrel 
with the men of Ghent; the French seizing the opportunity. 


defeated both, and Adolphus of Guelderland, after a brave defence, 
was slain (June 27th 1477). 

Such was the end of one of Mary’s suitors. She had had 
several more: as the Dauphin; the son of the Duke of Cleves; 
young Ravenstein ; the Duke of Clarence, brother ol Edward IV.; 
Lord Rivers, brother-in-law of the same monarch; and Maximilian 
of Germany. Various circumstances had prevented the Emperor 
from pursuing the Burgundian match for his son during the life¬ 
time of Charles; and indeed, as we have seen, he had been 
leagued with the Swiss against that Prince; but in April a formal 
embassy had arrived at Bruges, whither Mary had retired 
after the tragedy of Ghent, to demarfd her hand for Maxi¬ 
milian. That prize was an object of so much contention and 
intrigue that it required all the address of Mary’s confidants, 
Madame Hallewyn, Olivier de la Marche, and Charles’s widow, 
Margaret of York, to procure the ambassadors an audience; 
though, according to the account in the Weissku/nig , Maiy had 
already opened a secret correspondence with the Archduke. It 
had been arranged by Alary’s council that she should confine heiself 
to living the German ambassadors an audience, and should post¬ 
pone her reply; but when the ambassadors recalled to her recollec¬ 
tion a written promise which she had made to marry Maximilian, 
and a ring which accompanied the letter, and inquired if she was 
willin" to keep her promise, policy ghve way to love, and she at once 
acknowledged her engagement. She was betrothed, April 21st; 
but four months elapsed before the Austrian Prince came to seek 
his bride in Flanders. This was owing partly to the want of 
money, partly to the dilatoriness of Frederick. The bridegroom 
was so poor that Mary is said to have advanced to him 100,000 
florins in order, that he might make a befitting appearance in 
Ghent. The espousals, which took place August 18th 1477, laid 
the foundation of the future greatness of the House of Austria. 

The states and towns of the Netherlands had employed the 
interval between the death of Charles and the betrothal of his 
daughter not only to obtain from Mary the confirmation of their 
ancient privileges, but also to extort new ones. Maximilian, 


brought up in the tenets of the Hapsburg family respecting the 
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ine rights of Princes, looked with no favourable eye on these 
citizens; and his own character in turn was not much calculated 
to please a somewhat coarse commercial people. He was a 
polished knight and even a poet, after the fashion of those times; 
and worse still, a poring, tasteless devotee of the old school learn¬ 
ing. Instead of marching against the French, who were burning 
several of the Belgian towns, he repeated at Bruges the celebra¬ 
tion of his wedding, and then retired to Antwerp, where he lived 
in ease and luxury. 

The attention of Louis, however, was diverted from Belgium by 
the affairs of b ranche Comte and Burgundy. Louis had recovered 
Fianche Comte, chiefly through the influence of John, Prince of 
Orange, whom as we have said, he had made governor of that 
province; but being jealous of the Princes’s influence there, he 
soon began to raise up rivals against him, and he refused to restore 
Johns estates. This drove the Prince into open rebellion. He 
renewed his allegiance to Mary, whose father-in-1 aw the Em¬ 
peror, in a proclamation, reminded the inhabitants of Franche 
Comte of their duty to the Empire. The Prince of Orange at the 
head of a considerable force defeated Louis’ lieutenant Craon, at 
^ esoul'(March 19th), and took possession of that town*, as well as 
of Rochefort and Auxerre in the name of Mary. In this state of 
things Louis proposed a truce to Maximilian and Mary, to which 
they foolishly assented (September 1477). The French King 
i ewise secured himself on the side of England by renewing the 
mice of Pecquigny for the term of his own life and that of 
cwau V The House of York was indeed hampered by its 
own quarrels in which, early in 1478, Clarence fell a victim to 

:7hn PP r e i reS r tmeM of the Kin s> and to the machinations 
, if v i° Gr ? £h l ke of Gloucester. Louis is said to have been 

con*u e respecting that unfortunate prince, and not obscurely to 

have advised h,s death by quoting a line from Lucan.* 

n anuarv 1478, Maximilian and Mary purchased a peace with 
the Swiss y t ie payment .of 150,000 florins; but Louis was still 
able, by means of bribery, to secure the services of those venal 
mountaineers. Little, however, was done in that year, and in July 
the truce between the French King and the Flemish sovereigns 
was renewed for a twelvemonth: only to he broken, however°in 
the spring of nest year, when the Netherlander resumed the 
offensive, seized Cambray, and invaded the Vennandois Louis 
contented himself with holding them in check, and directed all his 




9 Cabinet d-c Louis XL, ap. Martin, t. vii. p. 130. 
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. .. eiforts towards Franche Comte, where the Sire de Chaumont, assistei 
by large bodies of Swiss, soon overran the whole province. Dole, 
the chief town, though valiantly defended by the students of the 
University, who were cut to pieces in a sally, was taken, sacked, 
and burnt, when most of the other towns quietly submitted. Yet 
they were plundered by the Swiss; for pillage, as well as pay, was 
the object of their service. 

The French were not so successful in Flanders, where they had 
to contend with the terrible leaders of the Walloons; men whose 
character may be inferred from their names, as the Jioar of the 
Ardennes and the Bull-calf of Bouvignos. These leaders, with the 
Prince de Chimai and others, invaded Luxembourg with 10,000 
men. Maximilian himself entered Artois and Ilainault, and com¬ 
pletely defeated the French at Guinegate, a hill near Terouenne 
in Artois; but he neglected to make any good use of his victory, 
which, in fact, had cost him so dear that he had been obliged to 
abandon the siege of Terouenne. War was still conducted in a 
most barbarous manner. Maximilian caused the French com¬ 
mandant of the little town of Malaunoy to be hanged, because his 
obstinate resistance had delayed the Flemish army three days; and 
Louis in retaliation hanged near fifty of his prisoners of the highest 
rank; seven on the spot where his commandant had been executed, 
and ten before the gates of each of the four towns of Douay, 
St. Omer, Lille, and Arras. The letters of Louis at this period 
abound with a sinister gaiety; he talks of nothing but hanging 
and making heads fly. 9 

The war after this period offers nothing worth recording. On 
August 27th 1480, a truce was concluded for seven months, which 
was afterwards prolonged for a year. During this truce the King 
reviewed, near Pont de 1’Arche, an army of 30,000 combatants, in¬ 
cluding 6000 Swiss — the first instance on record of a camp of 
manoeuvre in time of peace. In 1481 died Charles du Maine, the 
last heir of the second House of Anjou. The agreement by which 
Provence was to fall to the Crown on this event, has been already 
mentioned, and, as Charles made Louis his heir, Anjou and Maine 
also fell to him, as well as the claims of that House on Naples: a 
fatal legacy, which Louis XI’s. practical and prosaic mind neglected 
to pursue, but which was destined to be the source of many mis¬ 
fortunes to his successors. Pene had died in the previous year. 
7 he annexation of Provence with its ports made France a great 
maritime power. 

Another death of more importance was that of Mary of Burgundy, 

9 Martin, t. vii. p. 130. 
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- r . ch w ' th 1482 ’ “ consec l uence of a fall from her horse at a 
lawkiug party near Bruges. She left a son and a daughter, Philip 

immedinf 8 ?^ SOn > born in Se Ptember 1481, had died 

mpnri f 6 y , af , e1 ' ba P fcism - Mary with her last breath recom- 
„ on p. . ber husband to the Netherlanders as the guardian of her 

ren„blil! hP ’ °°' V , four y ears of a ge ? but they erected a kind of 
P ’ ? Ud P aid uot tbe sll ghtest heed to Maximilian. He was 

some otS ’ aS R ? Senfc in Hainault > N^ur, Brabant, and 
some other provinces where the Kabbeljamvm", or democratic 

and y th r e eV S • ^f 0 **** or mistocrats, were against him, 

oWzeS of ZT r d .r of Us The 

Flemish PUli P. 

With the French fc n „ • ? a cabal > lon g since entered into 

immediately began 

opposed Maximilian on all points even ,h„ r U ! P "“ oe ' T1 ' e T 
whom they wished to betroth to the T) bs , P - 0Sa ° f us dau S hter > 
France for her education DaUphm > a “ d _ to s “ d »to 

The health of Louis was now fast declining. He had been 

hi l , U ? p, han ap0plex ^ which bad impaired his mental as well as 
bis bodily faculties, and had reduced him to a living Tkdeton 
yet he persisted in directing evervtbimr Ux ° eieton - 

ment, and during the niahTsh T T* C0US J antl y in the entrench- 
while a strong |u ard ^,! sb f at everybody who approached; 

rooms. All round pi P l.-. ° Un ed tbe castle and occupied the 

the trees; for Tristan l’Fr " 7 ™ t0 be S6en cor P ses banging on 

Louis called his comvbv " provost ot tbe Marshalsea, whom 

and hanged without much '' 1 ® < ' | ' lMp, caused persons to be tortured 

deeds. AH day migW be ,, e td" S T‘f ** pt °° fS ° !their *>» 

agonizing wretches; others disann^ 00 *) & i ^ le screams of 

disappeared noiselessly in the river. 12 
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10 These two parties came into exist¬ 
ence after the death of William IV., 
Count of Hainault, in 1355 ; with whom 
expired the line of Hainault, which also 
held Holland and Zealand. The original 
principles of these parties are not known, 
at a later period the Kahhe/jauwen , or 
Cod-fish party, represented the munici¬ 
pal faction, while the Hocks (fish-hooks) 
^ere the nobles, who were to catch and 


control them. Motley, Dutch Hep. voL • 

enclosure (locus undinim , an 

cange). The JwH? &JT' Du ' 
de la Martchaussle wiV n Ma ^ c!,(n ^ or 
duty it was to guard the v ? fflcer whoso 
>* Such is tL the highways. 

Seissel, which, from hj UUt °* Claude de 


58 PEACE OF ARRAS. 

Louis had sent his queen into Dauphine; his son was educating 
or rather growing up without education, at the Chateau d’Amboise. 
Louis was accustomed to say that lie would always be wise enough 
if he knew these five Latin words: Qui nescit dissi/mulare nescit 
regnare. 13 Even Louis’ daughter Anne, and her husband, the Sire 
de Beaujeu, were rarely permitted to see the King, though they 
had always been faithful and affectionate. He was attended only 
by astrologers and physicians, and some of those low people in 
whose society he delighted. In order to divert himself, he sent for 
rare animals from distant climates, and hired musicians and 
peasants who danced before him the dances of their countries. 
From the King’s fear of death, Jacques Coictier, his physician, 
gained a great ascendant over him, and being a brutal and 
avaricious man, extorted 10,000 gold crowns a month, beside 
making the King give him several Lordships and the presidency 
of the Ghambre des ■Comptes . Pope Sixtus IV., aware of the 
King’s abject superstition, sent him so many relics from Rome that 
the people became riotous at the spoliation of the churches. 
Among them were the corporal, or holy cloth, on which “ Mon¬ 
seigneur Pierre ” had sung the mass, the rods of Moses and Aaron, 
&c. Yet, which is a most singular trait in his character, Louis 
remained to the day of his death inaccessible to the influence of 
the clergy. 

It was from such a retreat that Louis pushed his old policy of 
bribery, espionage, and cabal, with more vigour than ever. We 
have already alluded to his intrigues with the Flemings : he 
caballed not only with the Flemish aristocracy but also with the 
demagogues of Ghent, two of whom, Rym and Coppenole were 
subsequently executed. Thus as the King was dropping into his 
grave, he confessed that greater advantages were offered to him by 
the guardians of Philip than he could ever have expected. Maxi¬ 
milian, who kept memoranda of all the insults and injuries he 
had ever received from the French, maintained the war as a sort 
of point of honour, though it had been unattended with any im¬ 
portant operations ; but his influence ceased with the death of his 
wife, and the Regents concluded a peace at Arras, December 23rd 
1482. The principal article stipulated the future marriage of 
Margaret, then two years’ old, and the-Dauphin Charles, and that she 
should be educated in France. Artois, Burgundy, with the Lord- 
ships of Macon, Auxerre, Bar-sur-Seine, and Noyers, were to be 

shows that great crueliiia were exorcised 13 “He who cannot dissemble, knows 

at i lessis and elsewhere. See Martin, not how to rule.” 
t. Til. p. 145. 
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dowry, and were to remain in the hands of Louis; hut these 
territories were to revert to her brother Philip if the marriage was 
not consummated, or if Margaret died without children: In pur¬ 
suance of the treaty the infant Margaret was carried to Paris. 

Louis XI. expired August 30th 1483, in his sixty-first year. He 
was a bad man but a politic King, and laid the foundation of that 
centralisation and that absoluteness in the French monarchy which 
were at length brought to completion by Cardinal Richelieu. In 
these plans, however, he was much assisted by fortunate circum¬ 
stances. The' death of his brother gave him Guienne; that of 
Charles the Bold enabled him to take possession of Burgundy; 
while Anjou, Maine, and Provence, fell to him by the extinction 
ot the House ol Anjou. Louis favoured industry, and encouraged 
all ranks of men, even ecclesiastics and nobles, to devote themselves 
to commerce; he planted mulberry trees, and endeavoured to in¬ 
ti oduce the culture of the silk-worm into France 5 he brought 
skilful workmen from Italy in order to establish the manufacture 
of stuffs of gold, silver, and silk; and Tours became under his 
auspices what Lyon is now on a larger scale. Yet in spite of the 
favour he had always shown to the middling and trading classes, 
he was as unpopular among them as he was among the nobility. 
It was indeed impossible that such a character should inspire love : 
and even, without any personal considerations, and merely in a 
political point of view, the popularity which his other measures were 
calculated to win was forfeited by the heavy taxes which his system 
of policy compelled him to impose. Taxation had been almost 
tripled since the death of Charles VII., owing to the large army 
maintained by Louis, the number of his spies and secret agents, 
anc the vast sums which he spent in bribery and corruption in 
most ot the courts of Europe. Louis XI. was the first to assume 
officially and permanently the titles of “Very Christian King” 
and Majesty, though the former had been occasionally used 
before . 14 

Charles A III., the son and successor of Louis, was in his four¬ 
teenth year at the time of his father’s death, and therefore accord¬ 
ing to the ordinance of Charles V. had attained his majority. But 
though there was no occasion for a regency, Charles’s tender years, 


14 The principal authorities for the 
reign of Louis XI. and the affairs of 
Burgundy during that period are, the 
MSmoires of Philippe de Coniines, of 
Olivier de la Marche, and of Jean de 
1'royes, all of which are in Petitots 
collection. Of Coinines there are several 
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^upled with his feebleness both of mind and -body, rendered him 
unfit immediately to assume the reins of government ; and Louis 
had foreseen and provided for this contingency by naming Charles s 
sister Anne, who was eight years his senior, to carry on the 
government till her brother should be in a condition to undertake 
it Anne had secured the favour and approbation of Louis by 
many qualities which resembled his own ; and lie was accustomed 
to sav of her, in his usual cynical way, that “she was the least 
foolish of any woman in the world : for as to a wise woman, there 
is none.” Her masculine understanding and courage would indeed 
have rendered her worthy of the throne of France if it could 
have devolved to a female. Anne’s husband 1 eter of Bourbon 
Lord of Beaujeu,—.whence she was commonly called la Dam 
de Beaujeu”—a man of good sense and some practical ability 
little consulted by her in the administration of affairs, though . 
useful instrument in carrying out her views. , 

But Louis, Duke of Orleans, who had married Joanna, the second 
daughter of Louis XI., and who as first Prince of the Blood con¬ 
sidered himself entitled to direct the King, felt himself aggrieved 
bv this arrangement. The first days of emancipation from the 

iron rod of his father-in-law were, however, devoted not to ambition 
non rou 01 *' ince 0 f twenty-one was united to 

“udy Xfor whom he felt no affection J and immediately after 

the death of the King he commenced a round of dissipation m 

which women, dice, tournaments and the luxuries of the table 

succeeded one another by turns. He soon, however, occupied 

himself with the more dangerous schemes of ambition, and enteied 

into intricmes with Maximilian of Burgundy, Francis II. Duke of 

Brittany °and several of the French nobles; and thinking to obtain 

Ids ends through the people lie persuaded the Council to summon 

the Etats-Generccux to meet at Tours January 5th 1484. 

To divert the storm which she foresaw, Anne sought by her 
measures to gain the love and confidence of the people. She 
abandoned the hated tools of her father, and among them O -ver 
Necker, who was condemned to death lor various cnmes o t 
the blackest being his having caused a prisoner to be u a 
whose wife had sacrificed to him her honour as m l 
husband's life. Even Philippe de Coniines was compelled to etire. 
The taxes which weighed most heavily on the people weie a o is lec, 
and a body of 6000 Swiss, besides other mercenaries,'\ as ‘ isnusse . 
With the princes and nobles Anne adopted the politic ar s of her 
father, and gained many of them to her cause by a skilful distri¬ 
bution of money and honours. The Duke of Oilcans and 
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■oimts of Angouleme and T)unois were each presented with a 
company of 100 lances and a considerable yearly pension, and the 
Duke also received the confiscated estates of Oliver Necker. Bv 
these means Anne contrived to render the proceedings of the JEtats 
harmless against her. 18 

Hie Duke of Orleans, however, was not appeased by his pensions 
and honours, and some disturbances in Brittany afforded him an 
opportunity to display his discontent. Landois, the minister and 
fa\ ourite of Duke FTancis, a tailor by origin, had driven the Breton 
nobles to revolt by his cruelties, who, having failed in an attempt 
to seize him at Nantes, had assembled at Ancenis; and hereupon 
Landois, with the consent of Duke Francis, invited the Duke of 
Orleans into Brittany, holding out to him the prospect of marrying 
the eldest daughter and heiress of Francis, although negotiations 

mil?™ U P 7 ° n f° 0t betrothiQ g b er to the Archduke Maxi- 

M a T VT the laSfc male re P^entative of the 

House of Montfort ; but he had two daughters, Anne and Isabella, 

and as Brittany was not a male fief, it would of course descend to 

the elder. The Duke of Orleans listened to the proposal made to 

um, and in April 1484 proceeded into Brittany; but the story of 

his having been captivated by the personal charms of Anne can 

hardly be true, as that princess was then only eight years of age. 

I lie Breton nobles were now proceeded against with the greatest 

cruelty. Their houses were razed, their woods cut down, and in 

their despair they resorted to the French Regent for protection; 

th? mS + 16 ?f e VGS by oatk to knowledge the French King as' 
“7 - d ^ the death of Duke tancis, with reservation 
otw i 1( the anient laws and customs of Brittany. On the 

deliver the T” ° f 0rleans ’ proclaiming that he intended to 

leaJuTwith p mg fr° m those wb0 b cld him prisoner, formed a 

of Bourbon " UQ01S > the Duke of Alenpon the old Constable 

Parliament’of P° ker malcontent princes; and he persuaded the 
laihament of l aris to annul the decree of the Etats-Generaux 

which invested Anne with the regency. But the machinations of 

this faction were disconcerted by the death of Landois, who was 

the soul of it. Duke F rancis and his minister having despatched 

an army to reduce the malcontent barons at Ancenis, the" di • 1 

forces, inspired by the universal hatred against Landois’ ioined tT> 

insurgents, and marched upon Nantes; the inhabitants of th t 


15 Their proceedings are published system of government 1 ti 
among the Documens inidits surTkistoire ecclesiastical of thnen >0t 1 C1VL anc * 
de France, and throw great light on the tU ° Se timcs - 
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city rose, Landois was seized in the very chamber of the Duke, 
and hanged after a summary process, July 14th 1485. 

The Duke of Orleans and the confederate princes had also lost 
an ally by the revolution which placed Henry VII. on the throne 
of England. After the battle of Tewkesbury in 1474, Henry 
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Tudor, Earl of Richmond, flying by sea, was driven on the coast ot 
Brittany, where Francis afforded him protection; engaging how¬ 
ever that Richmond should undertake nothing against the crown 
of Edward IV. After the death of that sovereign, Landois, with a 
view to strengthen his own power in Brittany, had resolved to 
take advantage of the troubles in England to assist Richmond to 
the throne, and to effect a marriage between him and the heiress 
of Brittany; and he gave him 5000 men to invade England. le 
issue of that first unfortunate attempt against Richard III. is well 
known. It was frustrated without a single battle; the Duke of Buck¬ 
ingham, who had declared for Richmond, being deserted by his 
troops, was captured and beheaded; the rising of the Bishop of 
Ely also failed, and the Bishop of Exeter and Marquis of Doiset, 
Henry’s supporters on the southern coast, were glad to escape to 
Brittany on the approach of Richard. Meanwhile Richmond and 
his Breton forces had been detained by contrary winds ; and 
finding on his arrival on the English coast that the.plot had failed, 

he did not even land. . , 

About Christmas 1483, the English emigrants m Brittany, who 

were pretty numerous, held a meeting in a church at Rennes, and 
swore allegiance to Henry, on condition that he should many the 
eldest daughter of Edward IV. The news of this proceeding caused 
Richard III. to strain every nerve in order to get rid of Richmond ; 
and Landois, who found his own designs frustrated by the projected 
marriage between Henry and Elizabeth of York, entered into 
negotiations with Richard. The English King promised military 
assistance against the insurgent Breton barons, engaged to confer 
the estates and honours of Richmond on the Duke of Brittany, and 
to present Landois with the confiscated properties of the English 
emigrants, on his undertaking to seize and imprison Henry; but 
the latter having got intelligence of this design, escaped witli grea 
difficulty into Anjou a little before the day app°' n ^- (( 01 

execution; and Duke Francis, who does not appear to have known 
the whole extent of Landois’ base plan, dismissed the other English 
emigrants, who were received and sheltered by the hi tuc 1 vegent. 
In 1485, Richmond, with the assistance of the French C ourt, made 
preparations in Normandy for another invasion of Englaud. The 
Regent was induced to take this step by Richmond’s promise to 
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convert the truce between England and France into a peace, and 
to withdraw the pretensions of the English Crown to Normandy, 
Anjou, and the other provinces which had formerly belonged to it. 
The result of Richmond’s second attempt we need not detail. He 
sailed from Harfleur August 1st 1485, with less than 2000 men, 
and landing at Milford Haven was joined by large bodies of the 
Welsh and English ; Richard was defeated and slain in the battle 
of Bosworth, August 22nd: and Henry Tudor mounted the throne 
of England with the title of Henry VII. 

By the death of Landois and of his ally Richard III., the con¬ 
federate princes found all the hopes of their faction disconcerted; 
and although they had armed their vassals and hirelings, they were 
glad to submit to the terms dictated by the Regent Anne. Dunois 
.was banished to Asti in Piedmont, a town belonging to the Duke 
of Orleans; while the latter was obliged to allow the King’s troops 
to take possession of all his fortresses. The Constable Bourbon 
escaped with impunity, in consideration of his great acre and 
because the Regent’s husband was his heir. The Duke of Brittany 
in a treaty concluded at Bourges, acknowledged himself the vassal 
ot J? ranee, though the question whether he owed simple or li e a- e 
homage was still left undecided; and thus was terminated what 
has been called la guerre folk, or the foolish war. 

The Regent Anne, however, foresaw that the future union of 

eve^bJr ^ anC ^ th0Ugllpr0mised by the Breton States > ™>uld 
averse to ir ei r°ri “"f lm ? ertaint >'’ « Baucis was bitterly 
support to the el • W Ucb sbe took to §ive additional 

the Duchv hnrl h ' 1 , fc preceding century, the possession of 

Blois and Johr ?r objecfc of contention between Charles of 

™ dlceJded Mtr ° rt :, , The •*«“. whom Duke Francis 
pLhTl , prevailed; but the claims of the House of 
Blois had been transmitted to that of Ponthievre, and had come by 
marriage to John des Brossesi from ,,l,om and his wife they hri 
been purchased by Louis XL Anne procured from Madame de 
Brosses a confirmation of this transfer to her brother Charles VT11 
a step winch so highly incensed Francis that he called his St t ' 
together in 1486, and extorted an oath from them on the ! 

host, the gospels, and the relies of the holy cross, that (TV 
death tliey would recognise his two daughters as the oulv t - T • 
of the Duchy, and would oppose with all their mio-ht ^ T™ 
pretenders. ° any other 

Some successes of the Archduke Maximilian in i486 who had 
not hitherto been able to accomplish anything for his confederates, 
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'rencli princes, again awoke the hopes of the lattei, and led to 


a new coalition. 

In 1485, Maximilian seemed to have brought his disputes with 
the towns and states of the Netherlands to a happy termination. 
Having quieted the disturbances in Liege, Utrecht, and Holland, 
he had leisure to proceed against the Flemings, who had compelled 
him to intrust his son Philip to their guardianship, just as they 
had obliged him to send his daughter Margaret into France. 
After taking some other Flemish towns, he appeared before 
Ghent, the seat of the regency, and compelled it to a capitulation, 
by which he recovered the guardianship of his son Philip. . Some 
of the German soldiery having excited a disturbance by theii mis¬ 
conduct, which was resented by the citizens, Maximilian seized the 
occasion as a pretext for depriving Ghent of its fortifications and 
artillery. He also raised the taxes, publicly tore the charter of 
the city, abolished the democratic government of the guilds, and 
established an aristocratic council in its place. In February I486, 
the Emperor Frederick had procured his son to be elected King of 
the Romans, and in the following April Maximilian was crowned 
at Aix-la-Chapelle by the Archbishop of Cologne. 

Maximilian now determined on breaking the treaty of Arras, and 
entering Artois with a considerable army, he took Terouenne and 
Sens; but the Duke of Crevecceur, the French general, by keeping 
within the fortified places, exhausted Maximilian’s resources, and 
obliged him to dismiss his mercenaries and retreat. In the 
following year, 1487, the French took St. Omer, and gained a 
victory near Bethune. The war, however, was carried on by 
neither side with vigour, Maximilian being involved in contentions 
with Ghent and Bruges, and the Regent wishing to destroy the 
faction of tlie Dukes of Orleans and Brittany before putting forth 
her whole strength in Artois. 

The disturbances in Flanders soon assumed a very serious 
aspect. Maximilian having caused Adrian de Vilain, one of the 
demao-omies of Ghent, to be seized and carried off to Brabant, the 
prisoner” contrived to escape by the way, and having returned to 
Ghent, he succeeded in exciting an insurrection. Meanwhile 
Maximilian had been entrapped to Bruges by a, stratagem. 
Against the advice of all his friends he accepted the invitation of 
the inhabitants to attend the celebration of Candlemas; but lie had 
not been long there when news arrived that Ghent was in full 
revolt. (February loth 1488); and on Maximilian’s preparing to 
proceed thither, the citizens of Bruges shut their gates, and 
tumultuously demanded the dismissal of his obnoxious counsellors. 



MAXIMILIAN. SEIZED AND IMPRISONED. 


.^p^nrilian displayed great intrepidity and presence of mind in 
this conjuncture; and he addressed the people several times during 
three days that he went about in danger of his life. On the 
fourth the rioters broke into his palace; Maximilian fled for refuge 
to the house of a grocer in the market-place* where he was made a 
prisoner, and subsequently carried to one deemed more secure. 
His suite were pursued by the infuriated populace; several were 
seized and tortured, and sixteen were executed ; among whom was 
Peter de Langhals, the scout or mayor of Bruges. 

In vain did the States of the other provinces threaten and 
remonstrate. Maximilian was kept a prisoner till May 16th, nor 
vas he leleased till he had agreed to a burthensome and dis¬ 
graceful capitulation, and given three of the leading nobles as 
hostages for the performance of it. By this capitulation he pro- 
raised the Flemish malcontents to observe the treaty of Arras; 
to renounce the guardianship of his son Philip, so far as Flanders 
was concerned; to restore the popular government in Ghent and 
Bruges; to release Flanders from all connection w'ith Germany 
and to withdraw his German troops from that province within 
three days, and from the rest of the Netherlands within eight. 
He was obliged to read these conditions from a lofty scaffold 
erected in the market-place, and to swear in the most solemn 
manner to observe them. 

These occurrences prevented Maximilian from executing his part 
of the agreement with the Dukes of Brittany and Orleans, and the 
new coalition of French princes before-mentioned, which included, 

Gmlnt 8 f th A Se dU ,^ eS ’ Dunois ’ who had now returned from Asti, the 
, , . 0 •Angouleme, the whole house of Foix, the Sire d’Albret, 

the PrincT f fT ^ ^ become ty marriage King of Navarre), 
? i ° m T> the G ° Vernor of Bienne, the Duke of Lor¬ 
raine, and several other princes. A want of concert, however 

pi evai ed among them. By prompt action the Regent succeeded in 
occupying uienne, the seat of the greatest danger, and in com¬ 
pelling the submission of Angouleme and D’Albret. The rest of 
the malcontents fled to Brittany ; but the principal nobles of that 
duchy, in numbei more than fifty, were jealous of the Duke of 
Orleans, and suspected some of the other confederates of treache • 
and they entered into an agreement with the French Cou t' t ? 
compel Duke Francis to dismiss them. Accordingly v ] ° 
French army entered Brittany, Francis found himself deserted* bv 
a great part of his troops. 

We shall not pursue the details of the war which followed In 
May 1488 the Dukes of Brittany and Orleans were declared guilty 
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gh treason, and to enforce this decree against them, a fresh 
army of 12,000 men, under La Tremouille, was despatched into 
Brittany. The malcontents were completely defeated in the battle 
of St. Aubin, July 27th 1488, when the Duke of Orleans and the 
Prince of Orange were made prisoners. Among the forces of the 
Duke of Brittany was a body of 400 English archers, commanded 
by Lord Woodville, brother of the Queen Dowager, who had 
obtained the secret permission of Henry VII. to lead them into 
France. After the defeat, Woodville and all the English were 
mercilessly put to death by the French; as well as a body of 
Bretons accoutred in the garb of Englishmen, and wearing the red 
cross in order to strike greater terror into the enemy. The Prince 
of Orange, who had put on the red cross, and only saved himself by 
tearing it off, and hiding himself under some dead bodies, was 
sent to the Castle of Angers. The Duke of Orleans, after being 
carried to several fortresses, was at length confined in the Tower of 
Bourges. 

After this defeat the rest of Brittany speedily submitted, and 
Duke Francis was obliged to accept at Sable the hard conditions 
imposed upon him in the name of Charles VllL; one of the 
principal of which was that neither of his daughters should be given 
in marriage without the consent of the French King. Scarce was 
the treaty signed when Francis died, September 9tli 1488; upon 
which the Council of France immediately claimed the guardianship 
of his daughters, and required that the eldest, Anne, should not 
assume the title of Duchess till commissioners had decided between 
her claims and those of Charles. Francis by his will had appointed 
the Marshal de Rieux to be Regent, or protector, of the duchy, and 
guardian of his daughters. De Rieux would have married Anne 
who had not yet attained her twelfth year, to the Sire d’Albret* 
who was at least forty-five, though Anne testified the greatest 
repugnance to the match ; and as De Rieux pressed his plan, and 
as great part of Brittany was occupied by the French troops, Anne . 
fled to Rhedon, and after wards, by invitation of the citizens, took 
up her abode at Rennes, where she patiently awaited the assistance 
promised by Henry VII. of England. 

The alliance of that cautious and niggardly monarch had been 
sought both by the Regent of France and the Duke of Brittany; 
the former had pressed, if not for assistance, at least for neutrality; 
while brands had urged all his former services towards Henry as a 
claim for his support. The English monarch, with his usual tem¬ 
porising policy and aversion to war, had left matters to take their 
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rse, trusting that Brittany would prove a match for the French 
arms; and had only rendered the small and indirect assistance of 
Woodville’s corps. But the warlike spirit and ancient animosity of 
the English towards the French revived at the prospect of Brittany 
being swallowed up by France, and Henry saw himself under the 
necessity of taking some decisive step. In the present temper of 
the nation it was not difficult to procure a considerable subsidy; 
and by a treaty- concluded with the Marshal de Bieux on the part 
of Anne, he agreed to maintain at least 6000 men in Brittany from 
February till November 1489 ; the cost of which, however, he was 
to be repaid, and to receive two seaport towns as security. One of 
the conditions of the treaty -was, that the hand of Anne should not 
be disposed of without Henry’s consent. 10 Alliances were at the 
same time made with Maximilian and with Ferdinand of Spain. 

In pursuance of this treaty, the English landed early in 1489, 
under the command of Lord Willoughby de Broke, and about the 
same time (May), 2000 Spaniards made a descent in Morbihan. 

The French retired into their garrisons, and left the English and 
their allies masters of the open country, hoping to wear them out 
by the length and desultory nature of the warfare. And so 
indeed it proved; for the English, finding they could obtain no 
assistance from so feeble and divided a court as that of Brittany, 
departed when the term of their engagement had expired, without 
having achieved anything considerable* 

De Rieux had brought Henry to consent to Anne’s marriage 
with the Sire d’Albret; but the aversion of Aune, seconded by 
the Chancellor Montauban, who represented that D’Albret’s power 
was not sufficient to be of any use to Anne in her present neces¬ 
sities, at length obtained a commutation of this marriage for one 
with Maximilian, which was celebrated by proxy in 1490. But 
neither was Maximilian in a condition to lend any effectual assist¬ 
ance ; and all that Anne obtained by this union was the title of 
Queen of the Romans. 

We shall here resume' that prince’s history. The Emperor 
Frederick III. would not acknowledge the capitulation which his 
son had made with the Flemings, and he endeavoured to raise an 
army in order to take vengeance on them for the insult offered to 
the Empire by the imprisonment of the King of the Romans. The 
Diet assembled for that purpose produced, however, little but long 
speeches; and but for the zeal and patriotism of Duke Albert of 
Saxony, who furnished troops from his own resources, nothing could 

18 Rymer, t. xii. p. 362. 
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e been attempted in the Netherlands. Frederick accompanied 1 
the imperial army of which Duke Albert was general; and in a 
Diet held at Mechlin, he procured the treaty extorted from Maxi¬ 
milian to be annulled, and the warmest resolutions to be adopted 
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against the Flemings. 
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The war which followed, however, does not present any events 
of importance. The siege of Ghent was attempted, but aban¬ 
doned (July 1488); and the French on their side, alarmed at the 
prospect of having to contend at once with Germany, England, 
and Aragon, did not venture to attack Duke Albert. In 1489 the 
Regent Anne made proposals for a peace to the German States 
assembled at Frankfort; and though Maximilian was at first averse 
to it, by the advice of the German princes, a treaty was concluded 
July 22nd, on the basis of that of Arras. Charles VIII. promised 
his friendly intervention to restore the obedience of the provinces 
of Flanders, Brabant, and their adherents to Maximilian, and he 
engaged to re-establish in their estates, D’Albret, Dunois, and their 
allies, Maximilian making the same promise with regard to the 
adherents of France in the Netherlands ; but the question respect¬ 
ing the liberation of the Duke of Orleans, as well as some other 
points, was referred to an interview to take place in three months 
between the very Christian King and the King of the Romans. 
Charles agreed to evacuate his acquisitions in Brittany, but certain 
conditions were attached which afforded a loophole for opening 
up the whole treaty. 

The assistance of the French being thus withdrawn from his 
domestic enemies, Maximilian soon got the better of them. Hav¬ 
ing assembled his Kabbeljauwen adherents at Leyden, under the 
name of the States of Holland, he pursued the war with the Hoeks, 
and took from them the town of Rotterdam. The Flemish towns 


and Philip of Cloves, their leader, now submitted, and a treaty 
was concluded, October 1st 1489, by which they agreed to recog¬ 
nise Maximilian as Regent, to pay him a compensation of 300,000 
gold pieces, and to compel the counsellors who were in office at the 
time of his imprisonment to ask pardon on their knees, bare¬ 
headed, dressed in black, and without their girdles. Having 
brought the affairs of the Netherlands to this happy conclusion, 
Maximilian repaired to Austria, leaving Albert of Saxony, the 
Count of Nassau, and the Prince of Chimai stadtholders in the Low 
Countries. I n the following year their fleet of thirty-eight ships, 
commanded by Jan von Egmont, obtained a complete victory over 
that of the Hoeks, July 21st 1490, and captured the Hoek leader. 
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lancis von Brederode, who died soon afterwards of his wounds. 
Duke Albert remained imperial stadtholder in the Netherlands till 
his death in 1500. 


We have already mentioned Maximilian’s marriage with Anne 
0 Brittany in 1490. The method of its celebration by proxy, 
conducted after a German fashion, afforded the French some 
merriment.. The Duchess being put to bed, a naked sword was 
p aced at her side, and Maximilian’s representative, the Count of 
A assau, holding his credentials in his hand, placed his naked leg 
next to the sword. This laughable consummation was at first re- 
gaided as legal; but as Maximilian delayed to appear in Brittany, 
the French jurists found time to declare the wedding null; and their 
decision was confirmed by a decree of the Council, which pro¬ 
nounced the ceremony an unseemly trick. 

In fact the French Court had determined that the heiress of 
Brittany should marry Charles VIII.; and the Sire d’Albret then 
commandant of Nantes, who had given up all hopes of Anne for 
himself, was bribed to forward their views by a large sum of 
money, a pension of 25,000 francs, the restitution of his estates 
and other favours. Early in 1491, D’Albret betrayed Nantes to the 
Fiench. The young Duchess, who was at Rennes, was now in a 
dangerous position, and Maximilian’s lieutenants were precluded 
from lending her any assistance by insurrections in the Nether¬ 
lands. The heavy taxes and the tampering with the currency had 
paused symptoms of rebellion in Ghent. In Friesland, Jan von 

gmont having caused two men to be executed for refusing to pay 
the tax called Knight-Money, the people rose and assembled under 
a anner in which was depicted a loaf and cheese; whence these 
insurgents were called the bread and cheese folk. Towards the 
en . 1491 they seized Alkmaar. A third insurrection was 

excited by the French, who persuaded the young Duke of Guelder- 
and, then in their custody, to make an attempt for the recovery 
of his duchy, and they supported him with one thousand horse. 
His cause was also espoused by Robert and Eberhard de la Mark, 
h I the Bishop of Liege, aud by Rene II., Duke of Lorraine. 

Meanwhile Charles VIII., qualified by his advancing years, had 
begun to take a greater share in the government. The Sire de 
Beaujeu, husband of the Regent Anne, had become Duke of 
Bourbon by the death of the old Duke in April 1488; he and his 
consort often retired to their estates, and Anne no longer appeared 
so frequently in the Council, though her influence continued 
paramount with the King. The first decisive step by which the 
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ing manifested that he was no longer in tutelage, was the libera¬ 
tion of his brother-in-law, the Duke of Orleans. Notwithstanding 
the Duke’s neglect of Joanna, and his project of obtaining a 
divorce, she was devotedly attached to him; she had insisted 
on sharing his captivity, and had frequently) but in vain, im¬ 
plored her sister, the Iiegent, for his liberation. She had more 
success with Charles. She threw herself at his feet, and by tears 
and entreaties obtained her prayer; though Charles could not 
help remarking, that he prayed Heaven she might never have cause 
to repent it. One evening, on pretence of hunting, Charles rode 
towards the tower of Bourges, and stopping at a little distance, 
sent for the Duke. It was nearly three years since Louis had 
crossed the threshold of his prison. As he approached the King, 
he threw himself on his knees and burst into tears ; but the King 
fell on his neck, and gave him every token of esteem and affection. 
A solid proof of his sentiments was his bestowing the government 


of Normandy on Louis (May 1491). 

After his liberation, the Duke of Orleans abandoned all his 
designs upon Anne of Brittany, from gratitude both to his wife 
and to the King; and indeed any further prosecution of them 
would have been unavailing. Charles VIII. having entered 
Brittany with large forces, and sat down before Rennes, where the 
Duchess was residing, her counsellors and friends advised hei to 
capitulate. On November 15th a treaty was made, by which 
Charles and Anne agreed to refer their respective claims to the 
decision of twenty-four commissaries; Rennes was to be placed in 
the hands of the Dukes of Orleans and Bourbon ; and a pension of 
40.000 crowns was assured to Anne in case her pretensions were 
rejected. Anne also stipulated that she should have liberty to 
retire into Germany to her husbahd, the King of the Romans. 
But this was only meant for the public eye, and to deceive the 
.representative of Maximilian. In secret another engagement had 
been entered into, which was to deprive that prince at once of a 


wife and a son-in-law. 

It has been already related that Charles VIII. had been affianced 
to Maximilian’s daughter, Margaret of Austiia, who had been sent 
into France for her education. Her tender years, for she was now 
only eleven, had prevented the consummation of the marriage, and 
Charles resolved to substitute Anne of Brittany in her place. The 
acquisition of that duchy seemed to outweigh the probable loss of 
Artois and Franche Comte, the dowry of Margaret. On the very 
day that the treaty was signed, the King entered Renpes, and had 
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ong conversation * with the Duchess; and three days afterwards 
they were secretly affianced. The King then set off for Langeais, 
in Touraine, where he was soon joined by Anne, and their marriage 
was publicly solemnised, December 16th 1491. Anne was then 
neai fifteen ; Charles twenty-one. By the marriage contract, they 
mutually assigned to each other their pretensions to the duchy, and 
Anne, whose sister had died the year before, engaged, in case she 
should survive the King, not to contract a second marriage, except 
with a future King of France or his presumptive heir. 

The couple thus singularly united, formed the most striking 
contrast, both in mind and person. Anne was eminently hand¬ 
some, of majestic presence, of bold, and energetic character; while 
Charles was deformed in body, and weak and fantastic in mind. 
A celebrated Italian physiognomist •' of that age describes him 
as haying a great head, a long nose, and large prominent eyes; 
trough his body was robust, his legs were weak' and slender. 
Brantome, and some other French writers, have characterised him 
as a great king, apparently from admiration of his extravagant 
plans of ambition, though he was entirely deficient in the qualities 
necessary for their execution. He seems indeed to have possessed 
courage, and a certain goodness of heart; but he was so illiterate, 
as scarcely to be able to read; he was without prudence or judg¬ 
ment, and averse to all labour and application. 

Ihe rage and astonishment of Maximilian at the new ; s of the 
double injury inflicted on him may be imagined. Thoughts of 
vengeance immediately rose in his mind, but without any prospect 
of being able to gratify them ; for he could expect assistance neither 
iom the empire nor from the Netherlander; his only hope rested 
on England, which he thought would not suffer Brittany to be 
incorporated with France. Henry VII., however; though he allied 
umself with Maximilian, was moved thereto rather by the hope of 
extracting supplies from his subjects than by any serious idea of 
making war upon France. Maximilian addressed long, but un¬ 
heeded, manifestoes to the European Courts, in which he satisfac- 
torily proved how much he had been injured; and he sent the 
Count of Nassau to Paris to demand back his daughter Margaret 
a nd her dowry; but the French King, relying on the cabals and 
disturbances which he hoped to excite in Flanders, returned an 
evasive answer. 

The greater part of the year 1492 elapsed without much beino- 
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done. Henry VII. had procured large sums from his Parliament, 
on the pretext of the war, which had excited considerable enthusiasm 
in England; nothing less was dreamt of than the conquest of 
France” and many pledged or sold their manors to appear in the 
field and partake the expected triumph. Yet, though Henry 
declared himself ready for action in May, the expedition was put 
off under various pretences till October, when loOO English men- 
at-arms and 25,000 foot encamped before Boulogne. Henry 
however, had been long before negotiating with the French 
Government, and on Sept. 3rd, a formal treaty was concluded at 
Etaples. By subsequent conventions 18 (Nov. 3rd and Dec. 13th) 
Charles VIII. engaged to pay Henry within fifteen years 620,000 
gold crowns in the name of Anne of Brittany, as an indemnity foi 
the English succours; and also 125,000 gold crowns in his own 
name, as arrears of a pension formerly promised to the Kings of 
England for a hundred years by Louis XI. through his plenipo¬ 
tentiary, the Bishop of Elne, though Louis himself had never 
ratified it, and had broken off all connection with England aftei 
the death of Edward IV. Henry VII. excused himself to his sub¬ 
lets for this peace by alleging that he could expect no assistance 
either from Maximilian or Ferdinand and Isabella of Spam. 
These monarchs had, indeed, concluded a treaty with Charles at 
Barcelona, Jan. 19th 1493, by which the latter, m lus anxiety 
to remove all obstacles to the Neapolitan expedition that he was 
contemplating, had restored to them Roussillon and Cerdagne, 
without exacting the repayment of the sums formerly advanced by 
Louis XI. on these two counties. 19 The recovery of these pro¬ 
vinces was regarded by the Spaniards as only second in importance 
to their recent conquest of Granada 

The war with Maximilian now alone prevented Charles from 
crossing the Alps. Maximilian had met with some successes. 
Arras had been delivered to him a little after Bapaume had been 
taken* while a general insurrection had Iroken out in Franche 
Comte’ after the repudiation of Margaret. The French arms would 
doubt have retrieved these checks; but negotiations were 
opened, and a peace concluded between Charles and Maximilian at 
Senlis, May 23rd 1493. The Princess Margaret was given up as 
well as the provinces which formed her dowry, a few towns ex- 
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19 Rymer, t. xii. pp . 506 , 509. 

19 Ferdinand does not a PP ear, as many 
historians have asserted, to have bound 
himself by this treaty not to oppose the 


enterprise of Charles. See Prescott, Fcrd. 
and Isabella, vol. ii. p. 250. The treaty 
is in Dumont, Corp. Dipl. t. ui. pt. ii. 
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d, which were to he permanently retained, and a few others 
which were to he held till the majority of Philip. Margaret after¬ 
wards contracted two unfortunate marriages; , first, with Don Juan 
heir of Castile, and after his premature death, with Philibert, Duke 
of Savoy, who also died, leaving her a second time a widow at the 
age of twenty-four. At a later period, under Charles V., she became 
renowned as the prudent and politic ruler of the Netherlands. 

By these sacrifices, in order to obtain a peace with his immediate 
neighbours, did Charles prepare for his rash expedition into Italy; 
but before relating the events which it produced, we must return 
to the affairs of that country, and of the rest of Europe. 
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PROCEEDINGS OP POPE SIXTUS IV. 



CHAPTER IV. 

No sooner was Pope Sixtus IV. delivered from the apprehensions 
inspired by the presence of the Turks in Italy 1 , than he imme¬ 
diately recommenced the prosecution of his ambitious designs for 
the aggrandisement of his nephew, the Count of Imola. In order 
to provide funds for his extraordinary expenses he monopolised the 
sale of wheat in the States of the Church ; he- rendered venal all 
the offices of the Apostolio Court, and openly advertised them 
for sale with the prices affixed; nay, he even sold, though rather 
more secretly, a good many benefices, and some cardinals’ hats. 2 
He intrigued with the Venetians in order to rob Hercules d’Este, 
Duke pf Ferrara, of his dominions, and to divide them between 
Venice and his nephew; and war was declared against the 
Duke in May 1482. Hereupon the King of Naples, the Duke of 
Milan, and the Florentines, who had in vain endeavoured to 
dissuade the Pope from this step, recalled their ambassadors from 
Rome, and declared in favour of the Duke of Ferrara. The 
Venetians took Rovigo with its Polesini 3 , together with several 
other Ferrarese towns, and were approaching Ferrara itself, when 
they were suddenly deserted by their ally. This conduct of the 
Pope was partly occasioned by the altered views of his nephew, who 
had been gained over by the magnificent promises of the Courts of 
Spain and Naples, and partly by his own apprehensions respecting 
the good faith of the Venetians, whom he suspected of a design to 
retain Ferrara for themselves, through the mediation of Ferdinand 
of Spain, a peace was concluded towards the end of the year between 
the Pope and the Duke of Ferrara’s allies, and thus at the beginning 
of 1483 nearly all Italy was arrayed against Venice. The Duke of 
Calabria was now enabled to relieve Ferrara by passing with his 
army through the Papal territories; and the 1 ope, as the Vene¬ 
tians would not listen to his exhortations to lay down their arms, 

1 »Seo above, p. in. Popes, vol. i. p. 412 (Mrs. Austin’stransl.). 

2 He established whole colleges, thepla- 3 The isles formed by the Adige, Po, 

ces in which were sold for 200 or 300du- Tartaro, and other rivers on the north- 
cats a piece. 'Some of those bore the most east coast of Italy, are called Polesini. 
singular titles, as, for instance, the “ Col- That of Rovigo is one of the largest and 
lege ot a hundred Jauissaries.” Ranke, most fertile. 
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same i 1to , e 1 xcommimicate them for pursuing the very 

But tlm V U ! 16 had before encouraged and assisted them. 

cens Ur e“ Z? ’ tbe Florentines ’ disregarded these 

whTch sC ^ fr ° m the P °P e t0 a future council, before' 

leb tW I FI t0 appear ^ the Patriarcb of Aqui- 

PunisWl^^rbade their dergy even to open the Papal bulls, and 

Cl SU r eCC eS ' a ' StlC3 aS refused t0 Perform divine service. 

turbines T « n p fc S aQd his ne P hew was distracted by dis- 

Louis ti n ie States, while a misunderstanding between 

to deJ^M-r f 6 '? Ukc of Cal “ bri “’ -fcW tta Vene- 
ans to detach Milan from the Leao-np Timir ± i ^ 

Neapolitan towns, and even laid' sie- tn r / ?° k f eTCral 

in spite of all the efforts of sSL to Zt\™t ?> ^ 
ceeded in effecting a peace at Rt„n 1 / p ‘event it, they suc- 

all the belligerents, except t S t ( T 1% U84) 

Naples, and all northern Italy was 1 thus reduced - P ® rdnianc J. of 
The Venetians were the only gLe* b TbutTty, ^ TZ ££ 
to them Rovigo and its Polesina. secured 

Sixtus ^ expired a few days after, it is said, of vexation, that 
notlung had been done for bis nephew, and for the maintenance of 
le papal authority. This successor of St. Peter took a pleasure in 
10 mg the mortal duels of his guards, for which he himself 

BatistocTbf Ve r he 8IgQa \ He WaS SUCCeeded b y Cardinal Gian 
a ista Cibo, a Genoese, who assumed the title of Innocent VIII. 

had°r U W6ak maUj witll0ut any decided principle. He 

not seek^o cbl dren ’ ' vbom b * formally acknowledged«, but he did 
nen/jt v?r h f m S ° shamelessl y as Sixtus had advanced his 
familv f v eiKleaV0Ured t0 P rocure some advantages for his 

Nmdi 10ai tbe dlstur hanoes which broke out about this time at 
his ]■ A*phonso, Duke of Calabria, who was universally hated for 
bn ,, UXU1 y and P ldde > had persuaded his father to impose new 
i iens on the nobles; whereupon the barons revolted, and 
pea ed to the Pope as Lord-paramount; Innocent accepted the 
' f P \r * dema,1 ded the tribute formerly payable by the Crown 
0 -Naples, instead of the palfrey with which his predecessor 
ha-d been content, and cited King Ferdinand to appear at 
Pome. A war now broke out between Rome and Naples i n 
winch the Venetians and Genoese supported the Pope, w Vi 
Florence and Milan joined Ferdinand. But the Duke of C l 1 !- 6 
carried his arms to the walls of Rome and shut up Ini 
111 iiis capital, who, in these straits, was glad to accept then'* 
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1 Hence the epigram concluding with tlxe line: 

“ Hunc merito poterit (licere Roma patreiu.” 
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Nation of Ferdinand of Aragon, Lorenzo de Medici, and other 
potentates. The King of Naples was desirous of peace in order to 
put down his rebellious barons, and he therefore listened to the 
conditions proposed with the secret determination not to observe 
them. A peace was patched up August 12th 1486, after which 
Ferdinand began to take vengeance on his nobles, whom he had 
eno-ao-ed t0 spare; and most of them became his victims, except the 
Prince of Salerno and the sons of the Prince of Bisignano, who 
escaped to the Court of France. Ferdinand also neglected to fulfil 
the conditions which he had stipulated with the Pope: the latter 
for some time contented himself with remonstrating, till in 1489 he 
formally excommunicated the Neapolitan monarch and deprived 
him of "his kingdom. - Ferdinand appealed to a council, and pre¬ 
parations for war were made on botli sides; but Innocent proceeded 
no further, and Lorenzo de’ Medici, who was the friend of both 
parties, mediated between them. Lorenzo, who, had experienced 
much inconvenience from the enmity of the late Pope, had 
courted the friendship of Innocent, whose son Franceschetto Cibo, 
was ^fven in marriage to Lorenzo’s daughter; and the Pope this 
year bestowed a Cardinal’s hat on Lorenzo s son John, afterwaids 
the celebrated Pope Leo X. But as John was then only fourteen, 
the consecration was deferred till 1492. 

During the intervening years, Italy was in the enjoyment of 
peace, for which she was in a great degree indebted to the policy 
of Lorenzo, whose connection with the Pope had established his 
power on new foundations. In foreign affairs he used it with 
justice and moderation. He had become as it were the balance 
point of the Italian States 5 ; and as he repressed the jealousies 
and aggressions of the petty but ambitious princes by whom he 
was surrounded, so likewise he himself abstained from any attempt 
to extend the Florentine dominion at the expense of his neigh¬ 
bours. But with regard to the internal affairs of Florence his 
power was not exercised with a similar moderation: his yoke 
became heavier every day. About the year 1489 he began to 
assume the title of Principe del Govemo, or chief of the govern¬ 
ment 6 , a name hitherto unknown in Florence; and. the interests 
of the state were sacrificed in order to support his commercial 
credit. In 1490 a sort of national bankruptcy ensued. The 
interest of the public debt was reduced from three to one and 
a half per cent., many religious foundations were suppressed, and 
the coin was debased in order to rescue the bank of the Medici from 

5 Filippo de’ Nerli, ap. Roscoe, Lo- e Scipione Ammirato, lib. xxvi. p. 181, 
rcnzo dd Medici, voL ii. p. 34. ap. Sismondi, Rep* Itul, cb, xc. 
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■in. After this crisis, Lorenzo, who though still in the prime of 
life, was subject to ill health, began to think of retiring from public 
affairs; hut whilst he was meditating this scheme, a more violent 
access of his disorder, which seems to have been unskilfully treated 
by his physicians, carried him off at his villa at Careggi, April 8th 
1492, in the forty-fourth year of his age. His political character 
has been variously estimated by different writers, according to their 
principles or prejudices, but none can deny him the praise of having 
been a warm and enlightened patron of literature and art. 

Peter, the eldest of the three sons of Lorenzo, succeeded to his 
father’s power, at the age of twenty-one. His tall, strong and 
active frame qualified him for those robust exercises in which he 

u U<wW< ? Ms pride chie % under the tutorship 
of Politian he had made such advances in classical learning as his 
faculties permitted; he had a good address, a facile elocution an 
harmonious voice, and the gift of poetical improvisation, so common 
among the Italians, and rendered so easy by their language. But bis 
understanding was weak; he was proud and overbearing and could 
brook no opposition ; he applied himself but little to public ffiisiness, 
yet he pretended that the state should blindly follow his directions! 
1 ope Innocent VIII. did not long survive his friend and ally 
Lorenzo. He expired July 2oth 1492; a pontiff who, if not dis¬ 
tinguished by eminent ability or virtue, was at least exempt from 
the blind nepotism aud the atrocious crimes by which some of his 
predecessors and followers were characterized. The great defect of 
his administration was want of vigour. If he did not commit 
crime himself, he tolerated it in others, and under his reign Kome 
became a scene of robbery, violation, and murder. According 
to the contemporary JouthuI of Stefano Infessura 7 , Innocent 
endeavoured to prolong his days by the transfusion of blood; but 
kree boys who had been used for that purpose, having died under 
the operation, the Jewish physician who had advised it fled, in order 
to avoid making more victims. The barbarous state of the science 
°f medicine in those days is also shown by the treatment of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici, who was probably killed by the rich potions 
formed of pearls and other jewels that were administered to 
him. 8 

Pope Innocent VIII. was succeeded by the atrocious Cardinal 
Poderigo Borgia, a Spaniard of Valencia, where he had at one time 



7 Ap. Sismondi, Rep. Ital . t. xi. p. 555. 
ft should be remarked that Muratori, 
^ his edition of this l)iario in the 
8°riptore& } has somewhat mutilated it. 
•tt will be found in its perfect state 


in EccaixVs Hist. Med. Mm, t . ii. Leipsio, 
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ACCESSION OF POPE ALEXANDER 

exercised tlie profession of nn ndvocntc. After Iris election lie 
assumed the name of Alexander VI. Of twenty cardinals who 
entered the conclave, he is said to have bought the suffrages of all 
but five; and Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, whom he feared as a rival, was 
propitiated with a present of silver that was a load for four mules. 
Alexander’s election was the signal for flight to those cardinals who 
had opposed it. Griuliano della Jtoveie letiied to his bishopric of 
Ostia, where he fortified himself for a siege; and afterwards by way 
of greater security, he proceeded into France ; while the youthful 
Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici, then only in his seventeenth year, 
retired to Florence. Pope Alexander had by the celebrated Van- 
nozza, the wife of a Roman citizen, three sons : John, whom he made 
Duke of Gandia, in Spain ; Cassar and Geoffrey; and one daughter, 
Lucretia, whose morals would have better entitled her to the name 
of Messalina. 9 

Italy, which now seemed so peaceable, prosperous, and happy, 
was on the eve of becoming the scene of those foreign invasions 
which long deluged her fields with blood, and ended by reducing 
some of her most fertile provinces under transmontane domina¬ 
tion. The prince whose counsels brought this misfortune on his 
country became deservedly one of the chief sufferers by them. 
The marriage which had been long arranged between John 
Galeazzo, the young Duke of Milan, and Isabella, daughter of 
Alphonso, Duke of Calabria, was consummated in 1489. As 
Galeazzo, though now arrived at the age of manhood, was of so 
weak a capacity as to be totally incapable of governing, his uncle, 
Ludovico, continued to engross all the power of the state; nay, 
according to the testimony of a contemporary historian 10 , he 
scarcely °allowed the young Duke and his consort the common 
necessaries of their station. But Isabella, a woman of spirit and 
ambition, though aware of her husband’s incapacity, considered 
herself at least entitled to rule in his place; and she complained 
of the bondage in which he was held to hex fathei Alphonso. The 
latter persuaded King Ferdinand to send an embassy to Milan to 
remonstrate with Louis; who, alarmed at the hostility which he 
foresaw from Alphonso after he should have succeeded to the throne 
of Naples, an event which might be soon expected, as well as at a 
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9 The principal sources for the atrocious 
life of Alexander VI. are, Stcfano In- 
fessura before mentioned, who was secre¬ 
tary to the Roman Senate and people, 
and the Diary of John Bure hard (in 
Eecard), who was Alexander’s master of 
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ho suspected of sometimes exaggerating* 
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gue entered into between Ferdinand and Peter de’ Medici, 
'egan to concert measures of defence. With this view he arranged 
an alliance with Pope Alexander, through, his brother Cardinal 
Ascanio Sforza, the Iioman Vice-Chancellor, which the Venetians 
were also induced to join (April 21st, 1493). In the same year 
ie lope married his daughter, Lucretia Borgia, to Giovanni 
' orza ’ ^ord Pesaro. Louis also treated with Maximilian, who 
ecame Emperor in August, to procure for himself the title of 
Luke of Milan, to the exclusion of his nephew, John Galeazzo; 
and to draw the bonds of connection closer, he concluded a marriage 
between Maximilian and Bianca Maria, sister of Galeazzo, which 
was celebiated at Milan, December 1st. But not content with 

Clfnirvm T v 118 de f atched > 1493, an embassy to 
Naples, and assuringTim oft^olS T? f 

the support of Milan, Venice, and the Pope; and'Alexander VI § is 
said to have joined in soliciting Charles to attack King Ferdinand 
The 1-iench monarch was easily persuaded to revive the preten¬ 
sions of the House of Anjou; but before we relate the results of 
Ins expedition we must bring down to the same period the histories 
of bpam and Germany, which countries bore no inconsiderable part 
m the events which ensued. 1 

Henry IV. of Castile ", commonly called the Impotent, was, 
i possible, still weaker than his father, and was governed as abso- 
utely by Don Juan Pacheco, Marquis of Villena, as John II. had 
>een by Alvaro de Luna. After divorcing his first wife, Blanche 
o Aragon, by whom he had no children, Henry espoused in 1455 
• oanna, sister of Alphonso V. of Portugal, a young, handsome, and 
lvc y piincess; but who, like her husband, has incurred the 
charge of shameless profligacy. No issue appeared from this 
marriage till 1462, when Joanna was delivered of a daughter, 
of whom Beltram de la Cueva, Joanna’s reputed paramour, was 
veiy generally thought to be the father. So strong was the belief 
in the illegitimacy of the infant Princess, who obtained the name 
of La Beltraneja from her putative father, that the nobles banded 
together for the redress of grievances, refused the oath of fealtv 
which Henry required them to take to her, as heir presumptive 
mid demanded that Henry’s half-brother, Alphonso, should be 
acknowledged as successor to the throne and committed for safe 
custody into their hands. The King complied with this demand* 
but on the condition of Alphonso’s future union with the child^ 
whom he regarded as his own daughter. Henry also named a 

11 See Introduction, p. o7. 
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imittee of five nobles for the reform of abuses; but they 
carried their plans so far that Henry was persuaded to disavow 
their acts. Hereupon the nobles proceeded to depose their 
Sovereign after the theatrical fashion described by the Spanish 
historians. An image of the King, clothed in his robes of state, 
and seated on a throne, was placed on a lofty scaffold erected near 
the town of Avila: the figure was publicly arraigned from a 
written manifesto, and as each article was read, was despoiled of 
some part of its paraphernalia. The Archbishop of Toledo tore 
the crown from its brow; the Marquis of Villena, so lately the 
King’s chief favourite, wrested the sceptre from its hand; the 
Count of Placentia snatched the sword of justice from its side, and 
the image was at last hurled headlong from the throne. Don 
Alphonso was then installed in the vacant seat, and received the 
homage of the assembled nobles (1465). 

The majority of the nation, however, and even some of the 
nobles, disapproved of this act, and sided with the King. For a 
while Henry and Alphonso both maintained their respective 
Courts and exercised all the functions of royalty; till after a few 
years a furious civil war which had ensued was checked by the 
sudden death of Alphonso at the early age of fifteen (July 5th 1468). 
His party now proclaimed his sister Isabella Queen of Castile; but 
as she steadily refused to accept that title so long as her brother 
Henry lived, it became necessary to effect an accommodation. 
Henry consented without much difficulty to grant a general 
amnesty; to dismiss to Portugal his Queen Joanna, whose un- 
chastity was notorious; and to confer on Isabella the principality 
of the Asturias, the appanage which gave title to the heir apparent 
of the monarchy. At an interview between Henry and Isabella 
at Toros de Guisando in New Castile, September 9th 1468, the 
King solemnly recognised his sister as his successor, and the nobles 
tendered to her the oath of allegiance. 

The splendid prospect now opened to Isabella naturally at¬ 
tracted to her numerous suitors; among whom are mentioned a 
brother of Edward IV- of England, probably Richard, Duke of 


Gloucester; the Duke of Guienne, brother ot Louis XI. of France; 
and her own kinsman Ferdinand, son of John II. of Aragon. The 
addresses of the last were viewed with most favour by Isabella, as 
well from the political advantages of such a match, as from the 
personal qualities of Ferdinand, who was then in the flower of his 
age. But to some of the nobles, and especially to the Marquis of 
Villena, who had now rejoined Henry IV. and regained his former 
influence, a union of the crowns of Castile and Aragon was regarded 
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with aversion; and they entered into the views of their weak 
monarch, who was still bent on the succession of his reputed 
daughter Joanna. In order to defeat the -marriage between Fer- 
(inam and Isabella, King Alphonso of Portugal was invited to 
emand Isabella’s hand; but her refusal was supported by the 
sentiment of the nation, and the attempt only urged Isabella and 
mi adherents to hasten on the marriage with Ferdinand: an event 
ai enty esiied by John II., who with the view of rendering his 
S ^ n Q . rn . 0re w ° rth y Isabella’s hand, had already made him Kino- 
of Sicily, and associated him with himself in the government of 

cliuhT l U i • ‘ am ’ ai y /^h 1469, a marriage contract was con- 

reHnauis^eftf I order to conciliate the Castilians, 

id nquished to Ins consort all the more essential rights of the 

Castilian sovereignty. But Ferdinand was obliged to seek his 

betrothed under circumstances of considerable danger His father 

of ei Anio? aS 1 r a r With tlierev olted Catalans,°headedby John 
^ n0t Spare an adequate force to escort Ferdinand 
into Castile, who therefore resolved to proceed thither in dis-uise 

ith six attendants, who assumed the character of commercial 
travellers, he threaded his way through a country patrolled by the 
Castilian cavalry, and studded with castles belonging to the oppo¬ 
site faction ; having, for better concealment, assumed the disguise 
ot a servant, and performing at the inns all the menial offices 
attaching to that character. After various adventures he arrived 
m safety atDueuas in Leon, October 9th, and a few days after had 
< n m eryiew with Isabella. That Princess was in the neighbouring 

of T°i whither slie had been carried by the Archbishop 

ioledo, in order to protect her from apian formed by Villena to 
,■ ltl at her residence at Madrigal. The marriage wois per- 
° lrne 011 t he 19th of October; and these joint heirs of one of the 
gieatest monarchies of Europe, were so poor as to be obliged to 
°n°\v money in order to defray the expenses of its celebration. 

' e I'd in and was now in the eighteenth year of his age. His 
complexion was fair, his eye vivacious, his forehead lofty and 
ample; while his muscular and well-knit limbs were developed and 
invigorated by .the sports and warlike exercises in which he de¬ 
lighted. His address w T as courteous, and his fluent W’ords, uttered 
a somewhat shrill and treble voice, might indicate to a shrewd 
observer a character afterwards noted for perfidy and dissimulation 
Isabella was a year older than her husband. She too was" fair • 
her auburn locks inclined to red, and her lustrous blue eyes ex¬ 
pressed both feeling and intellect. In stature she exceeded the 
average of her sex. Her demeanour was dignified and reserved 
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*•••. . her taste had led her to cultivate literature, of which we fiud 
no trace in Ferdinand. 

The Prince who thus ultimately united the two chief mo¬ 
narchies of Spain had, originally and by birth, no prospect of so 
brilliant a fortune. He was born March 10th 1452, and was 
the offspring of John II. of Aragon by his second wife, Joanna 
Henriquez, daughter of the Admiral of Castile, and of the,royal blood 
of that kingdom. Hut John, who was then viceroy of Aragon for 
his brother Alplionso, had three children by his former wife, 
Blanche, daughter of Charles III. of Navarre, and widow of 
Martin, King of Sicily; namely, Don Carlos, who, as heir apparent, 
bore the title of Prince of Yiana, and two daughters, Blanche and 
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Eleanor. Don Carlos is known by his virtues and his misfortunes. 
At the death of his mother Blanche, he should have succeeded to 
the throne of Navarre; but John II. was by no means disposed to 
relinquish the title which he had acquired by marriage, and Cailos 
consented to be his father’s viceroy. But even this dignity he 
was not permitted to enjoy unmolested. John having sent his 
Queen Joanna into Navarre to share the government with Carlos, 
a civil war ensued; Carlos was supported by the faction called the 
Beaumonts, Joanna by that of the Agramonts. John hastened to. 
the assistance of his consort, and defeated and captured his son 
near Aybar. After a captivity of some months the voice of public 
opinion rather than his own paternal feelings compelled John to 
reinstate Don Carlos in Navarre; but that Prince, to avoid en¬ 
countering the factions which prevailed there, took refuge at the 
Court of his uncle Alphonso, King of Naples, and after the death of 
that monarch in 1458, retired into Sicily, where, in a secluded 
convent near Messina, he devoted himself to a life of study. But 
his father John, who by the death of Alphonso had now become 
King of Aragon, jealous of bis son’s popularity with the Sicilians, 
lured him back to Spain with the fairest promises. John soon 
threw off the mask. Carlos having listened to the overtures of 
Henry IV. of Castile for a marriage with his sister Isabella, John 
and his consort hastened to prevent an act which would have 
defeated their darling project in favour of their son lerdinand. 
Carlos received an invitation to Lerida, and having unthinkingly 
accepted it, was arrested and confined in the mountain fortress. of 
Morelia, on the borders of Valencia. But the Catalans, by whom 
Carlos was as much loved, as John II. and his consort were hated 
and suspected, flew to arms; the insurrection spread to Aragon 
itself, and John found himself compelled to release his son, who 
repairing to Barcelona, was received with joyful and triumphant 
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acclamations by the people. The Catalans now insisted that John 
should recognise Don Carlos as his heir, and make him governor of 
Catalonia for life. But when fortune seamed at least weary of 
persecuting this excellent prince, he was carried off by a fever, 
September 23rd 1461, in the forty-first year of liis age. Strong 
suspicions were entertained that his death was occasioned by a 
lingering poison administered to him by order of his stepmother, 
during his captivity. 12 Don Carlos was highly accomplished. He 
was an artist, a musician, and a poet; but philosophy and history 
were his favourite studies, and his progress in them is displayed 
by a translation of Aristotle’s Ethics , published at Saragossa in 
1509, and by a chronicle of Navarre from the earliest period 
to his own time, which still exists in manuscript. In Catalonia he 
was regarded as a saint and martyr; miracles were performed at 
Ins tomb for centuries, and a touch of his amputated arm was 
deemed capable of healing diseases. 

t tlie death of Don Carlos, the succession to the Crown of 
Navarro devolved to his sister Blanche, the divorced wife of 
Henry IV. of Castile; and that amiable princesS now became an 
object of jealousy not only to her father but also to her younger 
sister, Eleanor, married to the Count of Foix, to whom John °IL 
had promised the reversion of Navarre after his own death. 
Gaston de Foix, the offspring of this union, had married a sister of 
Louis XI.; and it had been provided in a treaty between that 
monarch and John II., that in order to secure the succession of 
the House of Foix to Navarre, Blanche should be delivered into 
e custody of her sister. John executed this stipulation without 
remorse Blanche was conducted to the Castle of Orthes in 
earn ( pril 1462), where, after a confinement of nearly two 
years, she was poisoned by order of her sister Eleanor. 

mmc ately aitei the death of Carlos, John II. caused the 
Aragonese to take the oath of allegiance to Ferdinand, as heir 
apparent; and he was conducted to Barcelona by his mother in 
order to receive the same homage from the Catalans. But though 
that object was effected, the Catalans soon after displayed such 
symptoms of violence and insurrection, that Joanna found it expe¬ 
dient to fly with her son to Gerona, where they were besieged* i 
the tower of a church, in which they had taken shelter. In" order 
to rescue his Queen, John II. was obliged to have recourse to 
Louis XL, who by treaties effected in May 1462 engaged to come 
to his assistance with a considerable force; but required that the 


12 This view is unhesitatingly adopted the authorities on the su Wi 
by Sismoudi, Rep. Iial. ch. lxxxi., where lected (t. x. p. 330) cd _ 181 JJ 
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nties of Roussillon and Cerdagne should be pledged to him 
lor the expenses of the war. The approach of the French re¬ 
leased Joanna from her dangerous situation; hut their invasion 
brought matters to a crisis in the province. The Catalans, 
renoimcing their allegiance to King John and his son, declared 
their constitution to be a republic, of which the King was only 
the first magistrate, elected by the people, and liable to be deposed 
by them. 

A civil war ensued which lasted some years. The Catalans 
elected for their King Don Pedro of Portugal, a descendant of the 
House of Barcelona; and on the death of that Prince, in June 
1466, they offered the crown to Rene of Anjou, who by his mother, 
Yolande, was grandson of John I. of Aragon. Rene delegated the 
enterprise to his son John, titular Duke of Calabria and Lorraine, 
who, with the approbation of Louis XI., entered Catalonia with 
8000 men (1467). A temporary loss of sight prevented the King 
of Aragon from taking an active part against his enemy, but his 
place was well supplied by his intrepid consort. John of Anjou, who 
had been proclaimed King at Barcelona, was carried off by a con¬ 
tagious disorder towards the end of 1470, and was interred in the 
sepulchre of the princes of Catalonia amid the regrets of the people. 
The Catalans still continued their resistance, and it was not till 
1472 that John II. was able to enter Barcelona, which had been 
blockaded by sea and land. 

It was during this civil war that Ferdinand effected his marriage 
with Isabella, as before related. After that event, Henry IV. and 
his consort, in order to exclude Isabella from the throne, solemnly 
swore to the legitimacy of their daughter Joanna, and secured the 
assistance of France in her favour. She was affianced, though only 
in her ninth year, to the Duke of Griienne, the discarded suitor of 
Isabella. Louis XI. readily entered into an arrangement which 
promised to rid him of his troublesome brother, and it was also 


approved of by many of the Spanish grandees, especially the 
Pachecos. The provinces of Biscay, Guipuscoa, and Andalusia, 
and in the last the noble House of Medina-Sidonia remained 
however faithful to the cause of Isabella. She and Ferdinand kept 
their little court at Duenas; but so extreme was their poverty 
that they could hardly defray their ordinary domestic expenses. 

Soon after the submission of Barcelona, Ferdinand was summoned 
from Duenas to the assistance of his father. Roussillon and 
Cerdagne, indignant at the extortions of their new rulers, rose and 
massacred the greater part of the French garrisons in the principal 
towns (Pebruary 1473) and revolted to their ancient sovereign 
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_ n* > Salces, Collioure and the castle of Perpignan alone re¬ 
mained in the hands of the French. John threw himself into the 
town of Perpignan, which was immediately invested by a large 
aimy under the Duke of Savoy; and though it wag exposed at 
once to their fire and to that of the castle, John, now near eighty 
years old, w r as constantly observed in the most exposed and 
dangerous places, armed cap-a-pie and on horseback, encouraging 
is men by his example and exhortations. The siege had already 
asted between two and three months, when Ferdinand suddenly 
appeared descending the mountains at the head of a considerable 
army, which had joined his standard on his way through Aragon. 
At this unexpected apparition the French fled precipitately, burning 
their tents and abandoning their sick and wounded. An affect¬ 
ing interview ensued between John and his son and deliverer 
in the. presence of both the armies, after which they entered the 
town in triumph. An arrangement was now made between the 
two crowns. Roussillon and Cerdagne were declared neutral, and 
placed under officers appointed by both sovereigns, till John should 
have paid the sum for which they had been pledged; in default of 
which within a year from September 17th 1473, the provinces were 
to be permanently ceded to France. John having failed to make 
the stipulated payment, the provinces were reduced by Louis XI. 
in 1475, and remained in possession of the French till the treaty 
of Barcelona in 1494. 

Meanwhile the cause of Isabella was making progress every day 
m Castile. The propriety and sedateness of her behaviour, which 
£ reat a contrast to the indecorum of her brother’s court, 

t°oha e ver.r n ri adherentS ’ an< \ eveu Henry IV. himself seemed 
contrived' h TT * S s ^ ster ’ s marriage. In an interview at Segovia 
T v p1 . ,, >y S^mor of that city (December 1473), Henry led 
/ c .i , V P a * ey through the streets, and welcomed Ferdinand 
°'r 0 sood will. That monarch died December 11th 

1 , '' 1 l ° 11 namin g his heir, and with him expired the male 
lme o le ouse of Trastamare. He was the last sovereign who 
ruled Castile as a separate kingdom. His ill qualities as a ruler 
proceeded rather from weakness than wickedness; and he was 
perhaps on that very account all the more dangerous to his 
subjects. 

The objections to the legitimacy of Henry’s daughter Joanna 
were only presumptive 13 ; Henry had always acknowledged her as 
his offspring; and according to a maxim of the Roman law the 
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i. p. 209, note (ecL 1842). mid and Isabdla > 
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-iuptials indicate the father. But Isabella’s claim was founded on 
the stronger ground of the consent of the nation through the Cortes, 
who had done homage to her during the lifetime of her brother 
Henry, and now refused to swerve from their decision. Two days 
after Henry’s death she had accordingly been proclaimed, jointly 
with her husband Ferdinand, at Segovia, where she was then 
residing; and had been enthroned with great state in the principal 
square of the city. The example of Segovia was followed by most 
of the principal towns; the chief grandees, with few exceptions, 
tendered the oath of allegiance, and the Cortes which assembled in 
the following February gave their sanction to all these proceedings. 

But while the nation thus assented to the accession of Isabella, 
doubts were raised, as to her title by her own husband and his 
family, who maintained that the crown of Castile, like that of 
Aragon, could not devolve to a female, and that Ferdinand himself 
was°the nearest male representative of the house of Trastamare. 
The establishment of such a pretension would have been fatal to 
the independent authority of Isabella. After careful inquiry, how¬ 
ever, it was proved that the succession in Castile and Leon was not 
limited to males, and in a settlement founded on the marriage con¬ 
tract, provision was made for Isabella’s due share of authority; an 
arrangement with which Ferdinand was highly dissatisfied, and it 
required all the sweetness and moderation ot Isabella s character 
to induce him to submit. 

Joanna had still some powerful supporters, who applied for as¬ 
sistance to Alphonso V. of Portugal, her uncle, whose victories in 
Barbary had obtained him the name of the “ African.” Alphonso 
undertook this enterprise against the advice of his more prudent 
counsellors; and as the Duke of Guienne, to whom she had been 
promised, was-now dead, it was arranged that Alphonso should 
marry his niece, then thirteen years of age. The French King 
wls also enticed into the league, and invited to attack Biscay, by 
promises that the conquered territory should be ceded to him. In 
May 1475 Alphonso invaded Castile with an army of 20,000 men, 
and directing his march towards Placentia, was there affianced to 
Joanna. They were then proclaimed sovereigns of Castile, and an 
envoy was despatched to Home to procure a dispensation for their 
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marriage. 


Into the details of the war which ensued, it « not necessary to 
enter. Suffice it to say, that the exertions of Ferdinand and 
Isabella were favoured by the dilatoriness of Alp ionso^ who was 
completely defeated by Ferdinand at Toro, in March 1476. The 
Castilian malcontents now made their submissions; and on the 
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’oach of Ferdinand with liis victorious army the French also 
etired from Oruipuscoa* Alphonso afterwards endeavoured to pro¬ 
cure fresh assistance from Louis XI.; but that wily monarch, after 
detaining him a whole twelvemonth at his Court, ended by making 
an arrangement with Ferdinand and Isabella. To console himself 
for his credulity, Alphonso undertook a pilgrimage to Palestine; 
but on his return, revived his enterprise against Castile. Donna 
Beatrix of Portugal, however, the sister-in-law of Alphonso, and 
aunt of Isabella, succeeded in mediating a peace; and by a treaty 
ratified by the court-of Lisbon September 24th 1479, Alphonso re¬ 
nounced his pretensions to the hand of Joanna, and to the Castilian 
throne. It was also agreed that Alonso, or Alphonso, Prince of 
Portugal, should marry the young Infanta of Castile. 11 Thus was 
terminated the war of the Castilian succession. Joanna, disgusted 
with the world, and especially by the cruel irony of offering her 
the hand of the infant son of Ferdinand and Isabella, born in 1478, 
retired to the convent of St. Clara, at Coimbra. King Alphonso 
was preparing to imitate her example, at Veratojo, when he died 
rather suddenly at Cintra, August 28th 1481. 

John II. of Aragon expired at Barcelona, January 20th 1479, at 
a very advanced age : a monarch alike distinguished in the cabinet 
and the field. Ferdinand now succeeded to Aragon and its depen¬ 
dencies ; and 1 thus the crowns of that country and of Castile became 
subsequently united. Navarre devolved to John’s guilty daughter, 
Eleanor, Countess of Foix; but she only lived three weeks to 
enjoy her crown. 

This period was marked by the establishment of the Santa Her- 
man^ad, or Holy Brotherhood, and also of the Inquisition in Castile. 
The Hermandad was a body of about 2000 police, armed and 
mounted, for the purpose not only of putting down the robberies 
am uoence \\ nch everywhere abounded, but also of forming a 
check upon the power of the nobility. The faith of the Jews sup- 
plied t le P^dcxt ior establishing the Inquisition, but it was their 
wealth that affoided the motive. 15 The prospect of a rich harvest of 
confiscations caused Ferdinand to lend a willing ear to the bigoted 
suggestions of the Dominicans for the erection of a severer tribunal 
which the natural benignity of Isabella's character led her to op¬ 
pose ; and it was only after the continued importunities of the 
clergy, backed by the persuasions and arguments of her husband 

14 This marriage was consummated in as well as in Italy and nfb™, 

190: bnf. Airmen was killed a few was a more eeplntiocsfiy...! _ . . countries, 
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that she at length consented to procure the authority of Rome 
for the erection of the Holy Office in Castile. The co-operation of 
Pope Sixtus IV. was readily obtained. By a bull, dated November 
1st 1478, the Spanish sovereigns were authorised to appoint in¬ 
quisitors in the matter of heresy; and in September 1480 the 
tribunal appears to have been erected. It began its horrible mission 
early in 1481, and before the close of that year, nearly 300 persons, 
many of them of estimable character and high station, had fallen 
victims in the autos da fe , or acts of faith, — such was the revolt¬ 
ing name —of Seville alone. In these acts, which seemed to 
partake both of a sacrifice and an execution, the pale and spectral 
convict issued from his dungeon, clad in a coarse woollen garment or 
frock, called san benito , bearing on a yellow ground a scarlet cross, 
and embroidered with representations of flames and demons. The 
whole number of victims throughout the kingdom is reckoned at 
2000 burnt alive in that year, and more than the same number in 
effigy; besides whom, 17,000 were said to be reconciled; that is, the 
capital punishment was commuted for fine, imprisonment, or some 
other smaller penalty. The most trivial presumption sufficed to 
convict a man of Judaism ; as wearing better clothes on the Jewish 
Sabbath, having no fire in the house on Friday evening, eating with 
Jews, and other things of the like nature. The inquisitors soon 
extended their researches from Jews to Christians suspected of 
heresy. What constituted heresy was of course left to the judg¬ 
ment of the Dominicans, who were sometimes so ignorant as to 
condemn opinions derived from the fathers of the Church. The 
accuser was generally a debtor of the accused, who found, through 
the tribunal, a compendious way of paying his debts. The modern 
Inquisition was finally established in Spain by two bulls of Pope 
Sixtus IV. (August 2nd and October 17th 1483). 16 It was intro¬ 
duced into Aragon by Ferdinand in 1484, but it was not till the 
reign of Philip II. that it obtained there the same unlimited 
power as in Castile. 

The Spanish Inquisition has been commonly regarded as an 
ecclesiastical usurpation, and has been so described even by 
Llorente; but in fact it was the very reverse. Although armed 
with spiritual weapons, it was nothing but a royal court, subject 
to the King’s visitations, who appointed and dismissed the judges; 


10 The best account of the Inquisition 
is contained in Don Juan Antonio Llo¬ 
rente’s, Hist. Critique de F Inquisition dc 
FEspaynCy 4 vole. 8vo. (French transl.) 
Llorente was himself secretary of the 
Holy Office in Madrid from 1790 to 1792 ; 


and after its abolition in 1808, he began 
to compile his work from the archives of 
the tribunal. Not withstanding his former 
occupation he has executed his task 
impartially. Puigblanch’s Inquisition 
Unmasked may also be consulted. 
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md when Ximenes demurred to accept on the court a layman no¬ 
minated by the King, Ferdinand told him plainly that the whole 
jurisdiction of the tribunal was derived from the royal authority. 
The confiscated property of the condemned went into the King’s 
treasury, and formed a regular source of his income. Besides 
robbing the rich, another object of the institution was to break the 
power of the great. No grandee however powerful could escape 
this tribunal. Even in the time of Ferdinand, its jurisdiction was 
sometimes extended beyond heretical cases; Charles V. subjected 
to it the bishops who had taken part in the insurrection of the 
communities; and Philip II. brought under its cognisance ques¬ 
tions of commerce, art, and navigation. Thus it was declared 
heresy to sell arms or ammunition to the French! In short, the 
tribunal formed part of those ecclesiastical spoils by which the 
Spanish government became so powerful, such as the nomination 
to bishoprics, the administration of the grand-masterships of the 
religious orders, &c. Kome, which had no similar institution till 
half a century later, regarded the Spanish Inquisition with a jealous 
eye, and offered to it every possible opposition. 17 

Against another class of infidels, the Moors of Granada 18 , Fer¬ 
dinand began a nobler warfare. The Spaniards of-the north had 
been for centuries pressing on the Moors. By the end of the 
eleventh century they had advanced under the banner of the Cid, 
from the Douro to the Tagus; and though for a century or two 
afterwards the Moors were supported by fresh immigrations of 
their Mahometan brethren, the decisive victory of Navas de Tolosa, 
in 1212, gave a permanent check to their ascendancy in Spain. 
Under James I. of Aragon, and St. Ferdinand of Castile, Valencia, 
Murcia, and Andalusia were successively wrested from them, and 
by the middle of the ^thirteenth century their empire had been 
reduced to the province of Granada. That fertile country, how¬ 
ever, abounding both in mineral and agricultural wealth, possessing 
excellent harbours, and enjoying an extensive commerce, embraced 
all the elements of a powerful kingdom, with a military force of 
100,000 men. The Alhambra, whose ruins still attract and reward 
the curiosity of the traveller, overlooked and commanded the capital 
from the summit of one of its bills; and its light and fairy-like 


17 Ranke, Furstcn und Volker , B. i. S. 
242 f. 

18 For the Spanisli-Arabian kingdom 
see Viardot, Hist, des Arcibcs et des 
Manxes d? Espagnc, and Count Albert de 
Circourt, Hist. 'dcs Manxes Mudejares ct 
des\ Morisqites, ou des Arabcs d?Espagne , 
sous la domination des Chretiens (3 vols. 


iraris, 1846). The two most importar 
authorities for the war of Granada ™ 
the Chronicles of Fernando del 
and Antonio do Lehrija. Washing* 
Irving s Chronicle of (he C J , 
Granada combines historical Leura, 
with poetical.narration. See Prescot 
Fcrd. and Isabella, vol. ii. p. 98 sq 
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Architecture, which displayed a great advance m art since th 

building of the celebrated mosque of Segovia, was said to he capable 

of sheltering 40,000 persons. The Moors of Granada, by contact 

with the Spaniards, had lost much of the oriental cast of manners. 

An unreserved intercourse seems to have obtained between the two 

nations in the intervals of their almost constant wars, and the 

Moorish cavalier was as famed as the Christian for honour, courtesy 

and valour. Granada was defended by numberless fortresses. Its 

military force chiefly consisted of light cavalry, whose mode of 

warfai^vas of an irregular, guerilla nature; and the Moorish cross- 
wariarc was , ° , ? ,-n nm ie use 0 f omnpowder was 

XTnoTamXfc i-- have attributed to them 
the application of it to warlike purposes-as well as the manufacture 
of naper and many discoveries in medicine and chemisti}. 

The ar which terminated in the conquest of Granada by the 

Spaniards, was provoked by the fiery hatred winch the Cahp 

MuleyAbul Hacen, bore to the Christians. Towards the end of 

1481, Muley surprised the town of Zahara, on the fronts of 

Andalusia, and carried off the inhabitants into slavery. This feat 

the Spaniards soon after retaliated, by surprising in 1 ve maim 

the mountain fortress and town of Alhama, within eight leagues 

t r rlo The safety of the Moorish capital demanded the 
of Grauada. The -fety o ^ ^ ^ 

Sri wi h a cSerahle army, but was compelled to raise the 
sieve ou the approach of the Duke of Medipo-Sidoma. It was, 
however, again invested by the Moors, aud finally relieved by 

Ferdinand in person (May 14th 1482). , , 

Meanwhile Isabella had prepared a fleet aud army; but the 
dissensions of the Moors promised the Christians more success than 
the nruoress of their own arms. The Sultana Zoraya, jealous of 
the favour displayed by the now aged Caliph towards h^ offspmg 
1 o vrnimrr Greek slave, excited a rebellion against him. Am 
Hacen flecfto Malaga, and Zoraya’s son, Abu Abdallah,’ 
is called by the Spaniards, Boabdil, was proclaimed in 
In the sprint of 1482, Boabdil was captured during an m > 
which he P had°made towards Cordova; but the Spaniards 300 ^^ 
wards released him, with a view to keep a ive , 

him and his father, who still held a P" °^^'f„ent. Oulen 
dragged on several years without ^ horseback, and clad 

Isabella often appeared among her troop besideg a bod of 

m complete armour. In the fepamsU sc , , , Q J . 

Swiss, was a baud of 300 English archers, commanded by Scales, 
Lord Rivers, of the blood-royal of England. The Moors, disgusted 
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a treaty which Boabdil had made with the Spaniards, 
for him his uncle Abdallah a El Zagal,” or the “ Valiant; ” 
and Abul Hacen dying shortly after, the Moorish kingdom was 
distracted with, the contending factions of the uncle and nephew. 
Meanwhile the tide of Christian conquest flowed steadily on¬ 
wards, in spite of the military talent of El Zagal, and the many 
castle-crowned steeps which had to be reduced by arms. In 1487 
Malaga surrendered, after a three months’ siege by sea and land, 
and Ferdinand and Isabella made their triumphal entry, August 18th. 
The whole of the inhabitants were reduced to slavery, and the de¬ 
populated city replenished with Christians, attracted thither by 
grants of houses and lands. El Zagal soon after surrendered that 
part of Granada which he held, and received in return the district 
of Andaraz, with the title of king; but subsequently repenting of 
his deed, passed over into Africa, where he ended his days in°in¬ 
digence. 




In April 1491, Ferdinand sat down with a large army before the 
capital of Granada, then deemed the largest fortified city in the 
world. The war was conducted on both sides quite in the spirit 
of chivalry; personal combats frequently took place, and King 
Abdallah was generous enough to recompense with his own sword 
and a magnificent present a Christian knight who had given con¬ 
spicuous proofs of valour. At length the Moors, alarmed at the 
Spaniards having converted their camp into a town of stone houses, 
which still bears the name of St a F6, surrendered, November 25th 
1491. By the capitulation conducted by Gonsalvo of Cordova, the 
Moors were left in the enjoyment of their religion, laws, and pro¬ 
perty, and vessels were to be provided for such of them as preferred 
passing over into Africa. But the news of the capitulation was 
leceivec with displeasure by the people; symptoms of insurrection 
egan to appear; and it was found advisable to anticipate the day 
fixec oi the surrender by effecting it on the 2nd January 1592. 
On that day Abdallah, issuing forth from his capital with a splendid 
retinue, presented Ierdinand with the keys of the Alhambra; and 
Granada was then entered by the Spanish troops, headed by the 
Grand-Cardinal Mendoza. Meanwhile the abdicated King pro¬ 
ceeded on his route towards the Alpuxarras, where a petty 
sovereignty had been assigned him, and from a rocky eminence 
still called El ultimo Sospiro del Moro , or “ the last sigh of the 
Moor,” bade a long farewell to the scene of his former power and 
grandeur. This unfortunate monarch shortly after passed over to 
Africa, and was slain fighting for a prince who was his kinsman. 

Thus fell the Moslem empire in Spain, after it had existed nearly 
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^ 2 - i:2 M 5 even centuries and a half. The tidings of the capture of Granada 
were received throughout Europe, and especially at Rome, with joy 
and gratulation, for the event was regarded as in some degree 
compensating for the occupation of Constantinople by the Turks. 
King Ferdinand “whose manner was,” says Bacon l9 , “ never to lose 
any virtue for the showing,” in his letters to different European 
courts, recounted at large “ with a kind of holy ostentation,” all the 
particulars of his conquest. He had displayed his usual religious 
. punctilio on the occasion, and refrained from entering the city till 
he had seen the cross erected on its highest tower, and the place 
thereby made Christian. By the conquest of Granada the whole of 
Spain, with the exception of Navarre, was consolidated into one 
great kingdom, and was thus prepared to take a leading part in 
those political affairs which were soon to engage the attention of 
Europe; while the long wars by which the conquest had been 
achieved, had served as a training school for that redoubtable 
soldiery and those famous captains who for a considerable period 
rendered Spain one of the first military powers in the world. 

The Spanish sovereigns, while still before Granada, blotted this 
fair chapter in their history by issuing a cruel edict against the 
Jews. The Inquisition, in spite of its activity, had failed to effect 
all that had been expected from it; the great mass of the Jews 
still remained unconverted; and the clergy now revived against 
them all the odious accusations of sectarian bigotry, which were 
greedily swallowed by the multitude. The Jews offered to buy 
immunity with 30,000 ducats; and the Spanish sovereigns were 
listening to the offers of one of their body when Torquemada, the 
chief inquisitor, burst into the room, and brandishing aloft a 
crucifix, flung it upon the table, bidding his sovereigns to sell their 
master like Judas Iscariot. This insolent act excited nothing but 
superstitious awe in the bigoted minds of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
who, regardless of the impolicy as well as of the injustice of the 
measure, issued an order for the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, 
March 30th 1492. Nearly the whole race departed rather than 
sacrifice their religion to their worldly interests. 

It was not till near the end of May 1492, that Ferdinand and 
Isabella quitted Granada. After a sojourn in Aragon they pro¬ 
ceeded into Catalonia, where Ferdinand had a narrow escape from 
assassination by a lunatic in his own palace at Barcelona. In the 
spring of 1493, while the Spanish sovereigns were still residing in 
that city, Columbus arrived there after his return from the dis¬ 
covery of America, and was received by Ferdinand and Isabella 
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honours which that ceremonious Court had never before con¬ 
descended to bestow on a subject of his rank. Columbus narrated 
his adventures before the sovereigns; and the success of his voyage 
was attested not only by various products of those newly discovered 
countries, as gold dust, tropical plants, birds, and animals, but 
also by some of the native islanders whom he had brought with 
him. Thus within a short period Spain was suddenly raised to a 
veiy high degree of power, not only by the amalgamation of its 
principal kingdoms, but also by the acquisition of a rich and almost 
boundless empire on the other side of the Atlantic. A few more 
jearb and .these vast dominions were to be still further increased by 
the addition of the German Empire, whose history, with that of its 
connected kingdoms, we shall here briefly resume. 

The elevation of the heterodox George Podiebrad to the 
.Bohemian throne gave great offence to Pope Pius II. who 
endeavoured to abolish the Compactata, or religious privileges of 
the. Hussite party; but the Papal Legate, Fantino della Valle, 
having made an insolent harangue in the Diet, Podiebrad caused 
him to be imprisoned and kept on bread and water. Paul II., the 
successor of Pius, carried his anger still further. In June 1465 he 
issued a Bull, deposing the Bohemian sovereign as a heretic, and 
intiusted the Emperor with the execution of the sentence. As 
neither Frederick III. nor the German States seemed inclined to 
entei the lists against Podiebrad, the Pope next applied to 
Matthias Corvinus, who, dazzled with the prospect of the 
Bohemian crown, accepted the authority of the Apostolic Chair as 
a sufficient warrant for attacking his unoffending father-in-law. 
or some time hostilities were covertly conducted on both sides: 

. Cai ^ Matthias made large preparations for open war, 

giving out that they were intended against the Turk. As Frederick 
, a p i' S CC . 1 a ^hias by allowing the Pope’s missionaries to preach 
the Bohemian crusade in Germany and Austria, Podiebrad declared 
war against him and invaded Austria (January 1468); an act that 
occasioned an alliance between Frederick and Matthias; and as the 
latter was now unmolested by the Turks, with whom he was even 
suspected of having concluded a treaty, and as the Pope had 
supplied him with 50,000 ducats towards the expenses of the 
enterprise, he resolved to invade Bohemia. He obtained the 
co-operation of his subjects by a trick unworthy of a great princ 
He caused two captured Turks, who had been carefully instructed 
in the part they were to play, to be introduced before the National 
Council, where, in the name of their master the Sultan, they sued 

20 See above, p. 89. 
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for a truce. Matthias acted his part in the scene to admiration. 
He declared that, as a Christian Prince, he could enter into no 
written treaty with infidels; hut he hade the pseudo-ambas¬ 
sadors take back his verbal promise of peace; and he closed the 
sitting with an hypocritical speech, in which he declared that, 
however repugnant to his private feelings, his duty as a good 
Catholic superseded his obligations towards Podiebrad as a father- 
in-law, and justified the step he was about to take. The Council 
acquiesced in his views, and war was declared against Bohemia, 
April 8th 1468. 21 Podiebrad secured the neutrality, and at 
length the assistance, of Casimir of Poland, by promising the 
Bohemian succession to the Polish Prince Wladislaus; a choice 
agreeable to the Bohemians, as Wladislaus was descended from 
their favourite monarch, Charles IV., and spoke their language; 
nor was he esteemed so inimical to the Calixtine doctrines as 
Matthias and Ferdinand. 

In 1468 Matthias entered Bohemia and invested Spielberg. 
Hear that town an interview took place between him and Podie¬ 
brad, which ended in the latter challenging his son-in-law to. 
single combat; but as Matthias insisted on fighting on horseback 
the duel went off. Spielberg held out till February 1469. After 
its fall, Matthias marched on ICuttenberg; but in the defiles near 
Semtisch, his army, consisting principally of cavalry, got entangled 
in some abcittis, and being unable either to advance or retreat, he 
was compelled to propose a truce, which wajj concluded at Stern¬ 
berg, April 7tb. Matthias, however, almost immediately violated 
it. He resumed hostilities, overran Moravia and Silesia, and being 
elected King by a mock diet of the Catholic party at Olmiitz, was 
crowned by the Papal Legate (May 3rd). 

Meanwhile Frederick being released by this war from all ap¬ 
prehension on the side of Bohemia, that weak and superstitious 
monarch, who had neglected to provide Matthias with the succour 
he had promised, seized the opportunity to discharge a vow of a 
pilgrimage to Borne; and he arrived in that city about Christmas 
1468, with an escort of five hundred horse. Here he gave con¬ 
vincing proofs of his devotion to the Holy See. He fell twice on 
his knees as he approached the Pope, enthroned in the cathedral, 
and a third time when near enough to kiss Paul’s hands and feet; 
he occupied a throne which had been prepared for him, but which 
was so low that his head just reached to the Popes feet; in the 
habit of a deacon, he exercised the imperial privilege of intoning 
the gospel; and when Paul mounted his hackney, he hastened to 

21 Engel, Gesch. dcs ungar. Beichs , B. iii. S. 285 f. 
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the stirrup of the holy Father. All these petty humiliations 
been carefully recorded in the annals of the Roman Church 
by sacerdotal pride. 22 Frederick obtained on this occasion the 
Rope’s permission to erect the bishoprics of Vienna and Neustadt, 
and to bestow at his own pleasure the 300 prebends which he 
founded. 23 

The election of Matthias just recorded, drew Podiebrad and 
Casimir closer together. It was agreed .that Podiebrad should 
give his daughter, Ludmilla, to Casimir’s son, Wladislaus, and 
cause him to be chosen King of Bohemia; in return for which 
Casimir was to support Podiebrad with his arms, and to employ 
foi him his influence with the Pope. On the other hand Matthias 
nought the aid of Frederick III.; and in February 1470, he paid 
the Emperor, who had now returned from Italy, a visit at Vienna. 
Here the magnificence of the Hungarian King formed a strange 
contrast with the Emperor’s narrow way of living; and Frederick 
was also outshone by the voluntary homage which Matthias, as the 
foremost champion of Christendom, received from various Italian 
States. The Florentines sent him a present of lions, the Ligurians 
of arms, the Venetians of silk stuffs, the Neapolitans of horses, the 
Pope subsidies from the Sacred College. 24 The demands of Matthias 
seemed to rise with his good fortune. He required that Frederick 
shoidd give him his daughter Cunigund in marriage, that he should 
renounce the Hungarian title and succession, and should return the 
60,000 ducats he had received for the crown of St. Stephen: but 
the Emperor’s anger was roused by these demands; an altercation 
ensued, in which he reproached Matthias with his low birth ; and 
the latter soon after stole away without taking leave. 

Hie Bohemian war dragged on without much vigour, and on 
. ai4; 1 -2nd 1471 G-eorge Podiebrad died. In the following May 
the Bohemians confirmed the election of Wladislaus, who with a 
sma array penetrated to Prague, where he received the crown, 
August 22nd. In September, Casimir, second son of the Polish 
monarch, after publishing at Cracow a manifesto in which lie 
claimed the crown of Hungary in virtue of his descent from Eliza¬ 
beth, second daughter of the Emperor Albert and sister of Kino- 
Ladislaus Posthumus, and denounced Matthias Corvinus as a 
tyrant and usurper, invaded Hungary with a considerable force - 
but instead of meeting with the assistance which he expected from 
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the malcontents, he found a large force arrayed against lum, and 
was compelled to make a precipitate retreat. Meanwhile Frederick, 
though pretending to favour Matthias, secretly assisted his rival 
Wladislaus; but his weakness obliged him to have recourse to the 
basest duplicity. He had promised to hold a Diet at Augsburg in 
1473 in which he would invest Matthias with the crown of Bohemia 
and recognise him as an Elector of the empire; yet, so far from 
fulfilling his engagement, the affairs of Bohemia were not even 
mentioned in that assembly, and in the following year he concluded 
a formal alliance with Casimir of Poland. The King of Hungary, 
however, was able to make head against all his opponents. His 
troops made devastating incursions both into Bohemia and Austria, 
and penetrated as far as Augsburg, where the Emperor was residing; 
while Matthias himself with his Black Legion advanced to Breslau, 
and established there a fortified camp on which Casimir and 
Wladislaus could make no impression. He also despatched Ins 
generals Zapolya and Kinis into Poland, who penetrated to the 
gates of Cracow, committing such devastations that Casimir sued 
for peace; and on December 8th 1474 a truce of three years and 

a half was accordingly concluded. 2 ’ _ . 

In 1476, Matthias celebrated his marriage with Beatrix, daughter 
of Kin" Ferdinand of Naples, to which we have already alluded. 
Meanwhile covert hostilities were still carried on between the 
Hungarian King and the Emperor, which in 1477 again broke out 
into “open war. Frederick now invested Wladislaus with the 
Bohemian electorate; but his arms were no match for those of 
Matthias, who invaded Austria, laid siege to Vieuna, and com¬ 
pelled Frederick to fly into Styria. Frederick, who was now 
anxiously engaged about the marriage of his son Maximilian with 
Mary of Burgundy, proposed a peace, and, by way of inducement, 
held out to Matthias the hope that he would assist his brother-in- 
law, one of the sons of Ferdinand of Naples, to wrest Milan from the 
Galeazzi. By the treaty of Korneiiburg, concluded December 1st 
1477, the Emperor, in spite of his former investiture of Wladislaus, 
en^med to invest Matthias with Bohemia; who, however, was to 
make good his own claim, and also to support the Emperor 
against any attacks which he might incur in consequence of his 
act. Frederick was also to pay 100,000 ducats for the expenses of 
the war; one half at Martinmas 1478, and the lemainder in a 

twelvemonth. . . . 

Matthias now published the Emperor’s investiture in his favour, 
and the revocation of that of Wladislaus, and he attempted to 

» Engel, B. iii. S. 334 ff. 
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(Juce Bohemia; but the inhabitants were unfavourable to his 
cause, and made a strenuous resistance. This circumstance, as 
well as a formidable inroad of the Turks (August 1478), turned 
his thoughts towards peace; especially as he was desirous of 
punishing the Emperor, who had neither kept his word with, 
regard to Italian affairs nor made the stipulated payments. He 
therefore concluded what was called a “ perpetual peace ” with the 
ICings of Bohemia and Poland at Olmiitz (July 1479), reserving 
to himself the eventual right of succession in Bohemia, while 
Wladislaus ceded to him the provinces of Lusatia, .Moravia, and 
Silesia. His hands being thus at liberty, the Hungarian King de¬ 
clared war against Frederick. It was protracted several years, and 
was often interrupted by truces, but was devoid of important events, 
till in June 1485, Vienna, from the effects of famine, was obliged 
to capitulate; and that capital was entered by Matthias and his 
Queen. Frederick fled to Lintz ; but not feeling himself in safety 
there, began a wandering life in Germany, proceeding with a 
suite of eighty persons from convent to convent, and from one 
imperial city to another, living at their expense, and vainly en¬ 
treating the aid of the States against Matthias. At length he 
obtained a small supply of troops, and prevailed on Duke Albert 
of Saxony, a general of renown, to take the command of them; 
but these succours arrived too late. Neustadt, the favourite 
residence of Frederick, had agreed to capitulate on the 16th 
August 1487, if not relieved before that day; and Duke Albert 
had not got further than Lintz on the 14th, where he found 
neither money nor provisions to enable him to proceed. Matthias 
now completed the reduction of Lower Austria; while Duke 
Albert marched with his army into Styria. He was followed by 
the Hungarians ; but after a few unimportant skirmishes, negotia- 
tians were opened at Margendorf, November 22nd, and a truce 
was concluded till a treaty of peace should be finally arranged. 

During this war Matthias caused the power and dignity of the 
Hungarian Palatine, which seem hitherto to have been very un¬ 
defined, to be settled and ascertained by a law passed by the Diet 
(1485). It was arranged that if the King died without issue, the 
Palatine should have the first vote in the election of his successor; 
in case the heir was a minor, the Palatine was to be his guardian; 
and during an interregnum, he was empowered to assemble the Diet: 
in short, by these and several other regulations, that magistrate 
was invested with an almost regal power. Matthias’s alleged 
reason for this step, was his necessary absence from his kingdom 
on account of the affairs ot Austria; though his real design was to 
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^appoint a man to this great office, who after his decease should 
assist his natural son, John Corvinus, to obtain possession of the 
Hungarian throne. To promote the interests of that son had long 
been the object of all Matthias’s efforts. Honours had been 
gradually heaped upon him; he had been created Count of 
Hunyad and Duke of Liptau ; and it had even been contemplated 
to bestow Austria upon him. A marriage had also been nego¬ 
tiated for John with Bianca Maria Sforza, sister of Galeazzo Maria, 
Duke of Milan, to which Louis the Moor had given his consent, 
though on condition that John Corvinus should be immediately 
declared successor to the Hungarian throne : a condition, however, 
with which Matthias could not comply; for though he had lived 
ten years with his consort Beatrix without having issue, yet the 
birth of an heir was still not impossible. Beatrix was naturally 
opposed to all these plans in favour of John Corvinus; her 
feelings were shared by many of the nobles, and a secret opposi¬ 
tion had gradually been formed against Matthias and his son, 
the former of whom had quitted Vienna in a very declining state 
of health. 26 Negotiations for a peace with Frederick were con¬ 
tinued ; and it was agreed that the terms should be definitively 
settled at a personal interview at Lintz, between Matthias and the 
Emperor’s son Maximilian, King of the Romans, which was fixed 
for the 13th September 1489. The King of Hungary was too ill 
to keep this appointment; but he sent his minister, the Bishop of 
Grosswardein, to Lintz, to express his great esteem for Maximilian 
in proof of which he forwarded a present of 400 casks of wine* 
400 oxen, and 12,000 ducats. He offered to restore Austria for 
70,000 ducats, and thus put an end to the war; but though 
Maximilian strongly urged his father to close With this proposal, 
Frederick, reckoning on the speedy death of the Hungarian King’ 
of which he was assured by astrological predictions, declined to enter 
into any stipulations, as it had been agreed that, in case of 
Matthias’s death, the conquered territories were to revert to 
him without payment. Early in 1490, Matthias, summoning 
all his strength, proceeded to Vienna, in order to be nearer 
to Lintz; where on Palm Sunday, April 4th, after an early visit to 
the church, he was struck with an apoplexy, which carried him 
off two days afterwards, in his forty-seventh year. Besides his 
distinguished abilities as a statesman and captain, Matthias Cor- 
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university at Buda; invited to his Court the most learned Italians; 
employed many persons to collect and transcribe Greek manu¬ 
scripts ; and formed an extensive library, which, however, was for 
the most part destroyed after the capture of Buda by the Turks 
in 1527. 

The competitors for the vacant Hungarian -throne were the 
Emperor Frederick, his son Maximilian, Wladislaus of Bohemia, 
Albert, his brother, and John Corvinus. During the last illness of 
her husband, Beatrix had employed all her eloquence, her sighs, 
and tears, to obtain from him her own nomination as reigning 
Queen and heiress of the kingdom; but this Matthias refused, on 
the ground that the Hungarians would never submit to be governed 
by a woman. The power of nominating lay principally with 
Stephen Zapolya, who had been appointed Palatine by Matthias, 
and with Urban Dotzi, Bishop of Erlau, and John of Prossnitz, 
Bishop of Grosswardein. The last had under his command all the 
mercenary troops, and the Black Legion in Moravia. Matthias 
had made a great mistake in selecting Zapolya as Palatine and 
guardian of his son’s interests, who, assisted by the two prelates 
just mentioned, managed that the choice of the Hungarians should 
fall on Wladislaus, King of Bohemia (July 14th 1490). Wladis¬ 
laus was a weak prince, and the internal dissensions in Bohemia, as 
well as the almost constant wars in which he was engaged with 
Hungary, had obliged him to concede a large share of independence 
to the landed aristocracy of Bohemia, as well as to the municipal 
towns. It was the former circumstance that had recommended 
him to the Hungarian nobility; who, after his election, proceeded 
to tie up his hands by all kinds of capitulations, and to render him 
in fact completely powerless. 

Maximilian now attempted the recovery of Austria from the 
Hungarians, a task rendered easy by the hatred with which they 
had inspiied the inhabitants. The Viennese admitted him into 
their city, August 19th, and he immediately proceeded to attack 
the citadel, which was garrisoned by 400 Hungarians. The first 
assault was repulsed, and Maximilian himself wounded ; but a few 
days after the Hungarians capitulated. Maximilian, after recover¬ 
ing several more of the Austrian towns, even broke into Hunan 
and took Stuhlweissenburg, or Alba Ilegia (Nov. 19th) 27 ; but he 
was hindered by his finances from pushing his successes much 
further. His troops would not quit Alba ltegia till they had re 
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>C ived double pay for its capture; and though he advanced a few 
miles on the road to Buda, and caused it to be summoned, his 
messenger, the poet Ludwig Bruno, was haughtily repulsed. Maxi¬ 
milian therefore found it necessary to evacuate Hungary before the 
close of the year; and he returned into Germany With the hope of 
collecting a fresh army. But the Diet which met at Nuremberg in 
April 1491, would grant him nothing. The Hungarians soon after 
retook Alba Begia; and as Maximilian’s attention was also attracted 
at this period by the affairs of Brittany 28 , he made proposals for a 
peace. A congress was accordingly held at Presburg; and on 
Nov. 7th 1491, a treaty was concluded which proved of remarkable 
importance for the House of Austria. By this convention, Wladis- 
laus and his male heirs were recognised as Kings of Hungary; but 
in default of the latter, the House of Habsburg was appointed to 
succeed, subject, however, to the approbation of the Hungarian 
Diet. All the Austrian hereditary possessions were restored to 
Frederick, who, on his side, evacuated his conquests in Hungary and 
Croatia. Wladislaus further engaged to pay 100,000 ducats for 
the expenses of the war; and in case of failure of heirs of his own, 
to assist the House of Habsburg in obtaining the crown of Bohemia. 

Wladislaus’s brother, John Albert, disgusted at being thus en¬ 
tirely excluded from all prospect of the Hungarian Crown, resorted 
to arms; but was soon reduced to obedience: and the death of then; 
father, Casimir of Poland, June 7th 1492, afforded ah opportunity 
of giving Albert some compensation. At the request of their 
widowed”mother, Wladislaus renounced his claim to the Crown of 
Poland in favour of his brother, and assisted in procuring his 


election. 

Frederick III. did not long outlive these events. After his re¬ 
turn to Austria he abandoned the cares of government to Maxi¬ 
milian, and retired to Lintz, where he died, August 19th 1493, at 
the age of seventy-eight, and after a reign of fifty-three years. He 
had previously sustained with great fortitude two amputations of 
the leg for cancer; but an inordinate indulgence in melons brought 
on a dysentery, which proved fatal. Frederick was in person tall 
and handsome, and of a majestic presence. He was a man of sma 
mind, and one of those characters whose good qualities are neutra¬ 
lised by bordering too closely on the neighbouring vices. His 
religion, degenerating into superstition and bigotry, made urn the 
slave of the Pope; his prudence was nearly related to cunning, his 
foresight to suspicion, his firmness to obstinacy, his mildness to 
want of spirit. Under him the Imperial crown reached perhaps its 


28 See above, p. 1G9. 
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^....est point of degradation ; yet, notwithstanding his impotence as 
va sovereign, he became by a series of fortunate chances, the founder 
o the greatness of his House; to which, though he himself scarcely 
enjoyed a moment of security, even in his own dominions, he seems 
to have looked forward with a sort of.prophetical confidence. 29 

V e cannot quit the history of the Empire under Frederick HI. 
without adverting to the establishment of the" Suabian Leamie, 
effected towards the close of his reign. The object of this League 
was to put down private wars, and to support the Landfriede , or 
public peace. Some of these private wars were of the most absurd 
description Thus the Lord of Prauenstein declared war against 
the city of Frankfort because the daughter of one of the citizens 
refused to dance with his uncle; the baker of the Count Palatine 
Louis defied the cities of Augsburg, Ulm, and Rothwell; and a 
private individual named Henry Mayenberg even made a decla¬ 
ration of war against the Emperor himself: but when whged bv 
powerful nobles or princes these wars occasioned great desolation 
and misery. The more immediate object of the Suabian League 
was to repress the violence of the Bavarian Duke Albert of 
Munich. The Dukes of Bavaria had allied themselves with Kino- 
Matthias in opposition to Frederick, and endeavoured to separate 
themselves from the Empire; Duke Albert had married the 
Emperor’s daughter Cunigund without his consent, and had 
obtained from her uncle Sigismund the reversion of the Tyrol as 
her dowry, which should have reverted to Maximilian. Albert 




had also seized Ratisbon, and was contemplating further acquisi- 
1° rei , 3fess . these violences, as well as to restrain all similar 
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ones that might arise among themselves, by referring their differ- 

Frederiel ^a’- ^ StateS ° f Suabia > at the instance of 

^oon off ’ ° rg r • m 1 1488 the Lea S ue in question, which was 
, . l wares joined by other principalities, as Wiirtemberg, 

Brandenburg the Elector of Menvz, &c. The number of it 
penal cities that abounded in the district of Suabia greatly facili¬ 
tated the accomplishment of the scheme. In the spring of 
1492, the troops of the League and of the Empire, commanded 
by Frederick of Brandenburg, assembled in the presence of Maxi 
milian on the Lechfeld, an extensive plain between Auwsburo- ' ? 
the Tyrol, watered by the river Lech. At this threatening l 
monstration, Albert, deserted by his relatives, and at war wit? v~ 
— knights, found it prudent to submit. He ' 1 hlS 


own 


surrendered 


the 


29 He adopted as the Austrian motto* universo,” and in 

me vowels, A E I 0 U, which, in Latin, reich ist Oesterreioh a ?’ AJles Erd- 

stand for, “ Austria est imperare orbi the world is subject to ^ nte ^ an *” 
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tatisbon, and reconciling himself with Frederick, finally joined 
the League. This association remained in force till the year 1533, 
and is said to have destroyed one hundred and forty strongholds 
of the nobles and banditti. 

As Maximilian had been elected King of the Homans some 
years previously, he succeeded at once to the Imperial throne on the 
death of his father Frederick. The defeat of a large body of Turks, 
who had penetrated as far as Laybach, by Maximilian in person, 
threw a lustre on the commencement of his reign. A few months 
after he married, as already related, the sister of the Duke of 
Milan; a match to which he seems to have been allured by the 
largeness of the dowry, and by the opportunity which it might 
afford him of acquiring an influence in Italian affairs. 

Having thus given a general view of the principal European 
States, down to the period of the invasion of Italy by Charles VIII., 
we shall now proceed to narrate that expedition. 
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CHAPTER V. 


The weak mind of Charles VIII. of France was filled with visions 
of glory and conquest; he deemed himself a paladin, and christened 
his only son Rolando after the hero of Eoncesvalles. Louis XI. had 
prudently declined to prosecute the claims to Naples bequeathed 
to him by Charles du Maine; in the mind of his son the conquest 
of that kmgdom was to be only the stepping-stone to the empire 
of the East, and the expulsion of the Turks from Constantinople 
Charles assumed the title of King.of Jerusalem, and received 
without a smile the homage paid to him by his courtiers as Greek 
Emperor; which title, as we have said, he had purchased from 
Andrew Palseologus. 1 His impolitic enterprise against Naples was 
warmly opposed by his sister, the late Regent, and by all the old 
statesmen of the school of Louis XI.; but nothing could divert 
him from what he called his “ voyage cVItalie ,” in contemplation 
of which he had made friends with his neighbours by three dis¬ 
advantageous treaties 2 ; and he was supported in his scheme by 
interested politicians, as Etienne de Vesc, formerly his valet cle 
ckambre, but nqw first president of the Chambre des Covivtes, and 
hat n?0nQet ’ Bls!l0 P of St - Malo, who expected to gain a cardinal’s 


n J e s P un g oi 1494 Charles VIII. despatched ambassadors to 
some o e principal Italian States to solicit their assistance in re- 
coveting ap es. King Ferdinand had died January 25th, and the 
kingdom had devolved to his son Alplionso II., who was still more, 
odious and unpopular than himself ; for, with all his harshness and 
cruelty, F erdinand possessed some good qualities. He loved and 
encouraged literature and art; he patronised Laurentius Valla, and 
Antonius Panormita, and his own letters and speeches, which 
have been published, display both eloquence and erudition. g u + 
Alphonso was nothing but a rough unlettered soldier. Charles VIIT 
found slight encouragement from the Italians, except Louis the 


1 See above, p. 77- The deed of 
transfer is given by M. de lonceaux in 
the Acad, des Inscr. t. xvii. p. 539, and in 
Roscoe’e Leo X. vol. v. p. 96. 


Sc “J s r ^«? ^fniiHan, anfSl 1 

with Ferdinand and Isabella. 
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Moor, with whom he had a secret engagement, by which Louis 
undertook to provide him with troops and money, on condition of 
receiving the protection of the French and the Principality of 
Taranto, after the conquest of Naples should have been accom¬ 
plished. The Venetians, alleging their danger from the Turks, 
declaimed that they should remain neutral. The Florentines, 
agreeably to their ancient traditions, would have sided with the 
French, but Peter de’ Medici, who had entered into a treaty with 
Alphonso, while protesting his affection for France, gave the 
ambassadors an evasive answer. Pope Alexander VI., though, as 
we have said, at first inclined to France, had begun to perceive 
that the establishment of a great foreign power in Italy would 
defeat his plans for the aggrandisement of his nephews. Alphonso, 
too, after the death of his father, had courted the Pope’s friendship, 
and an intimate alliance had sprung up between them, cemented 
by the marriage of their natural children, Sancia, daughter of 
Alphonso, and Alexander’s son Geoffrey. Alexander had therefore 
exhorted Charles to submit his claims to the decision of the Holy 
See, and subsequently, as Lord Paramount of Naples, had invested 
Alphonso II. with that kingdom. 3 

The conduct of the French King displayed little of the vigour 
requisite for the great enterprise in which, he had embaiked. 
Although the French army had assembled at the foot of the Alps, 
he wasted his time at Lyon in tournaments, festivals, and amours, 
and when he was at length driven from that city by a pestilence 
he found that he had squandered all his money. The undertaking 
seemed on the point of being abandoned, when a loan of 50,000 
ducats from a Milanese merchant enabled the army to resume its 
march. Charles crossed Mont Genevre September 2nd 1494, 
and passing through Susa and Turin, was met at Asti by Louis 
Sforza with a brilliant retinue, including many ladies. Charles 
now renewed the follies of Lyon, and contracted a disorder by his 
debaucheries which detained him at Asti till the 6th of October. 
He was still so poor that he was compelled to borrow and pledge 
the jewels of the Duchess Dowager of Savoy and the Marchioness 
of Montferrat in order to proceed, Louis the Moor, who had 
accompanied the King as far as Piacenza, was recalled to Milan by 
the death of his nephew, the Duke Galeazzo Maria, who expired 

a Guicciardini’s Storia dtltalia begins Guillaume de Villeneuve, Hist, de la 
with tlie. invasion of Charles VIII. and Guerre de Charles MIL en Italic, and 
runs to 1534: from which period it is con- Andr£ (le In, A' igno, whose Jouvnal de 
fcinued by Botta to 1780. Other audio- Charles VIII. ends with the King’s re- 
rities for the period are the Latin turn to Lyon, 1495. 
history of Arnold le Feron (1494—1646), 
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m the Castle of Pavia, October 22nd, at the age of twenty-five. 

The death of this young prince was universally ascribed to poison 
administered to him by order of his uncle, and the proceedings of 
Louis strongly confirm this suspicion. G-aleazzo had left an 
infant son; but Louis, on the pretence that the times were too 
dangerous for a minority, caused himself to be elected Duke by a 
body of his partisans; and his title was afterwards confirmed by a 
diploma which he obtained from the Emperor. The widowed 
Duchess, Isabella, was confined with her children in the Castle of 
Pavia. 

At Piacenza Charles held a council respecting the route to be 
adopted. The union of Tuscany with the Pope and the King of 
Naples seemed to impose an impenetrable bai-rier to the advance 
of the army; but it was known that there was a strong party in 
Florence opposed to the Medici; and though Charles had driven from 
France all the agents of that family, he had respected the privileges 
of the other Florentine houses of commerce. Pisa also expected 
her liberation at the hands of the French, and it was resolved to 
proceed through Florence and‘Rome. No sooner did ihe French 
enter Tuscany than the lurking discontent against Peter de’ Medici 
exploded. Conscious of his danger he hastened to Sarsanella to 
deprecate the anger of the French King, and, without even con¬ 
sulting his fellow-citizens, agreed to give Charles immediate pos¬ 
session of all the Tuscan fortresses, including Leghorn and Pisa, 
on condition that they should be restored after the conquest of 
Naples. He also undertook to supply Charles with a loan of 
200,000 florins,' in consideration of which Florence was to be taken 
under the protection of France; and it was agreed that a treaty of 
peace, embracing these conditions, should be executed at Florence. 

The facility with which Peter de’ Medici made these large 
concessions excited the astonishment and ridicule even of the 
French themselves. 4 Very different were the feelings of the 
Florentines, who, however much they desired the French alliance, 
were indignant at the pusillanimous submission of Peter. On his 
return he found the gates of the Public Palace closed and guarded 
the interview which he requested with the magistrates was refused* 
and symptoms of tumult appeared among the people. In vain did 
the young Cardinal Giovanni de’ Medici proceed with his servants 
and retainers through some of the principal streets shouting Pallet 
Pallet the well-known rallying cry of his family— not ° a voi(Je 
responded. At the Porta S. Gallo, Peter and his brother Julian 
also attempted to excite a movement in their favour by distd- 

4 Comines, liv. vii. eh. 7. 
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mting money among the populace, but they were answered only 
with menaces; and. alarmed by the sound of the tocsin they fled to 
the Apennines, where they were soon joined by the Cardinal in 
the disguise of a Franciscan. The Signoria now declared the 
Medici traitors, confiscated their possessions, and offered a reward 
for their heads; at the same time Charles allowed the Pisans to 
expel the Florentine magistrates; and the Lion of Florence was 
precipitated into the Amo amid cries of Viva Franda! 

This revolution had placed a remarkable man at the head of the 
Florentine republic—Jerome Francis Savonarola, born at Ferrara 
in 1452, of an illustrious Paduan family. Savonarola’s genius in¬ 
clined him to the monastic profession, and at the age of twenty- 
three he took the vows in a Dominican convent at Bologna; His 
learning procured him the office of a public teacher; but his 
fanaticism led him to indulge in fantastical prophecies, and to 
employ himself in interpreting the Apocalypse. In 1489 he pro¬ 
ceeded to Florence, and began to advocate a reformation of the 
Church. His arguments, however, were not drawn, like those of 
Luther and Zwingli afterwards, from reason and authority, but from 
enthusiasm and prophecy, and he pretended to support them by 
working miracles. He also advocated civil liberty; and while as a 
religious reformer the wicked lives of the Popes supplied him 
abundantly with topics, so as a political one he denounced the 
tyrannical domination of the Medici. He regarded Lorenzo de’ 
Medici as the destroyer of his country’s, freedom; he would neither 
visit him nor show him any marks of respect; and when Lorenzo, 
struck by the monk's reputation, sent for him on his deathbed, 
Savonarola refused him absolution because he would not promise 
to restore the popular government. 

Such a character was most formidable to a ruler like Peter de’ 
Medici. Savonarola seized the moment to overthrow him, and at 
the head of a Florentine embassy appeared before Charles VIII. at 
Lucca, where he addressed that monarch in the style of a prophet, 
and promised him victory in this world, paradise in the next, pro¬ 
vided he protected Florence. Charles' replied with vague pro¬ 
testations, and entering Florence November 17th, took up his 
residence in the palace of the Medici. But he mistook the deference 
and honour with which he was received for tame submission. The 
wealth of the city was tempting, and Charles imagined that it lay 
at his disposal: he intimated his intention of recalling Peter de’ 
Medici, of appointing him his lieutenant, and of imposing a fine 
upon the citizens. But he had miscalculated his own strength and 
the disposition of the Florentines. The solid palaces of Florence, 
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the ground and 


, ;h small windows at a great elevation from . 0 

secured by massive bars of iron, have the air of prisons and the 
strength of fortresses, for which indeed they often served in the 
factious wars of the republic. These the wary Florentines had 
filled with armed men, and they had also given notice to the 
surrounding peasantry to hasten to the assistance of the town at the 
first sound of the tocsin. When the citizens energetically protested 
against the intentions of Charles, he exclaimed, “Then I shall 
order my trumpets to sound.”—“ Sound them! ” replied Pietro 
Capponi; “ they shall he answered by the tocsin! ” and with these 
words he snatched from the King’s secretary the royal ultimatum 
and tore it into shreds. Charles was thunderstruck. Fresh nego¬ 
tiations were entered into; the French King abandoned the Medici, 
and contented himself with a subsidy of 20,000 ducats and the 
military occupation of some of the principal Tuscan towns. Dur¬ 
ing their stay at Florence, the French pillaged the palace of the 
Medici, in the Via Larga, when all its rich collections of art 
and literature were dispersed and lost. 

Charles now resumed his march towards Rome, ancLPope Alex¬ 
ander VI., alarmed at his approach, anxiously debated whether 
he should fly with his cardinals, or endure a siege, or submit to the 
French. Atlengthhe decided to resist, and allowed Ferdinand, Duke 
of Calabria, to enter Rome with a division of the Neapolitan army; 
but symptoms of insurrection in the city and surrounding country 
obliged the Pope again to negotiate. Charles refused to treat till 
he had entered Rome, into which he was admitted December 31st; 
the Neapolitans defiling through the gate of St. Sebastian while 
the French were entering on the opposite side by the Porta del 
Popolo. 1 heir van began to enter the gate at three in the after¬ 
noon, and it was nine before the rear had passed by torchlight. 
In fiont marched serried battalions of Swiss and G erman lansquenets, 
whose robust and warlike figures were displayed to advantage by 
their tight jackets and pantaloons of variegated and brilliant colours. 
Their arms were long pikes, enormous halberds, arquebuses, and 
two-handed swords. The first rank of each battalion wore helmets 
and cuirasses; and to every 1000 men was assigned a company of 
100 fusiliers. Then came the French light infantry and cross¬ 
bowmen, mostly Gascons, and remarkable for agility rather than 
strength. These were followed by long columns of the compagnies 
d’ordonnance, about 1600 lances, or 9,600 horsemen. The Kin" 
himself came next, surrounded by 100 gentlemen and 400 archers 
in magnificent costumes, forming his household guard. He 
was clad in gilt armour adorned with jewels, and wore,his crown. 
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An eye-witness describes him as the ugliest man he ever saw, but 
is loud in praising the appearance of his troops. 5 The rear was 
brought up by thirty-six brass guns, with a number of culvenns 
and falconets. The lightness of this artillery, which was drawn 
by horses instead of teams of oxen as formerly, and the rapidity 
with which the guns were manoeuvred, excited the surprise of the 
Italians. The infantry had also adopted many evolutions in 
manoeuvring and fighting, which showed much improvement in the 
art of war. The whole French army, including camp followers, 
amounted to between 50,000 and 60,000 men. 

Alexander VI. had shut himself up in the Castle of St. Angelo. 
His fears were not groundless, for he had many active enemies about 
the King, and especially Cardinal Julian della Rovere, who advised 
Charles°to call a council, depose the Pope, and reform the Church. 
The Cardinal had in his possession proofs of certain negotiations 
into which Alexander had entered with Sultan Bajazet, who well 
knew that the views of the French King extended to Constanti¬ 
nople. Such was the friendship of the heads of Islam and of Chns- 
tendom, that the Pope was said to make bishops and cardinals at 
the nomination of the Sultan. Their alliance was cemented by a 

singular circumstance. . . 

After the death of Mahomet II. in 1481 , his grand vizier, 
Mahomet Mischani, wishing to secure the succession for the Sultan s 
youncrer son Dschem, or Zizim, to the prejudice of Bajazet, the 
elder! for some time concealed the death of Mahomet till Zizim 
should arrive in Constantinople. But the secret got wind; the 
Janissaries with wild cries broke into the seraglio, demanding to 
see their master, and when they beheld the Sultan’s corpse, cut 
down his faithless vizier. Parading the streets of Constantinople 
with Mischani’s head on a lance, they shouted for “ Sultan Bajazet 
and double pay! ” and when the new Sultan at length arrived in 
the capital from his government of Amasia, he found himseli 

obliged to comply with their demand. . ? .. 

Zizim, who was in Caramania at the time of his father s death, 
succeeded in seizing Prusa; but be was defeated by Bajazet m a 
decisive battle on the plains of Jenischer, and fled into <.gypt, 

where be was honourably received by the Sultan; and a el _^ no lei 

unsuccessful attempt to wrest the sceptre from his brother he 
found an asylum among the knights of Rhodes, wit on y mty 
attendants. To secure so valuable a pledge, the knights, with the 
consent of Pope Sixtus IV., sent Zizim to France (1483), where he 


5 “ La piii bella gente non fu vista 
mai .”—Diario di Scbastiano di Branco dc 


Telini, ap. Eanke, Popes, vol. iii. App. 
p. 260 (Mrs. Austin’s trunsl.). 
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„^}ts kept several years in different fortresses belonging to tbem 
in that kingdom. Bajazet cultivated a good understanding with 
the knights as the keepers of his brother, allowed them 45,000 
ducats yearly for his maintenance, and made them the costly present 
of the right hand of St. John the Baptist, one of the most 
piecious relics in St. John’s church at Rhodes. At length in 1489, 
Rope Innocent VIII., by granting extraordinary privileges to the 
ider of St. John, and making their Grand-Master a cardinal, 
induced the latter to deliver up Zizim, who arrived at Rome 
under the escort of Guido de Blauchefort, prior of Auvergne. In 
the following year, Innocent, finding all his attempts to get up a 
crusade abortive, negotiated a treaty with Bajazet, from whom he 
received the arrears of Zizim’s pension, together with some rich 
presents. He had previously refused the much higher offers of 
the Sultan of Egypt; which included 400,000 ducats for Zizim’s 
ransom, the re-erection of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and in case 
of success against Bajazet, the restoration of all the Turkish pos¬ 
sessions in Europe. ^ 

Under Pope Alexander VI., Zizim became the victim of the 
most detestable policy. In Alexander’s negotiations with the 
Sultan, with a view to obtain the latter’s assistance against the 
French invaders, it was represented to be Charles’s object to get 
possession of Zizim’s person, in order to make use of him in his 
designs upon the Turkish empire; and at the same time the 
payment of the yearly .pension was strongly pressed. Bajazet pro¬ 
mised the desired assistance, and in his letter to the Pope expressed 
wit lout circumlocution the great pleasure it would afford him if 
ins Holiness would as quickly as possible release his brother from 
a the troubles of this wicked and transitory world in any way 
that seemed to him most fitting and agreeable. When this service 
siou c m e been performed and proved by the receipt of Zizim’s 
body, then the Sultan was ready to pay 300,000 ducats wherewith 
to purchase any territories that Alexander might desire for his 
sons. 6 It is not clear how far Alexander was inclined to accede to 
Bajazets offers; and the negotiations were still going on when 
Charles VIII. appeared in Italy. ° en 

It would not have been difficult to frame an accusation ao- a h 
Alexander; his crimes were only too many and notorious. S , 

Sforza and several of his colleagues charged him truly with havi^ 

6 The whole correspondence between 525 sqq.). The particular l 44 . ° 

Pope Alexander VI. and Sultan liajazet to, dated Sept. 15th 1 hu alllldo(l 

will be found in the Preuvcs ct Obstrva - found in the Letter T’n!™ ,*>. 

ttons appended by Godefroy to Ins p. 4; and in Hoscoe’s T t. 

edition of Coniines (Paris, foL 1649, p. 106 sq. eo vo ^ 
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SPAIN OPPOSES CHARLES’S EXPEDITION. 

purchased the pontificate, forgetting, however, that they them¬ 
selves had been the sellers S But among his numerous enemies 
he had at least one friend who enjoyed the ear of Charles 
—Briponnet, Bishop of St. Male, who had been gained with a 
cardinal’s hat. He and a few other courtiers spoke in favour of 
Alexander; and Charles declined the magnificent part of reforming 
the Church. On January 11th 1495, a treaty was concluded 
between him and the Pope, by which Alexander agreed to leave 
Civita Veccliia, Terracina, and Spoleto in the hands of the French 
till the conquest of Naples should have been effected, and to deliver 
Zizim into Charles’s hands for six months ; for which the French, 
King was to pay down 20,000 ducats, and to procure the security 
of Venetian and Florentine merchants for .the restoration of Zizim 
at the expiration of the stipulated period; hut Alexander would 
not promise Charles the investiture of Naples, except “ with reser¬ 
vation of the rights of others.” He consented, however, that his 
bastard son, the Cardinal of Valencia, should follow the Fiench 
King to Naples, with the title of legate, hut in reality as a hostage. 
Thiswas the notorious Caesar Borgia, who, according to the remark 
of Guicciardini, seemed to be born only that a man might he 
found wicked enough to execute the designs of his father. 

Charles conducted himself while at Rome as supreme master, 
except that he submitted to perform in the church of fet. Peter the 
degrading ceremonial invented by the pride of the Roman pontiffs. 
He quitted Rome January 28th 1494, carnying with him Caesar 
Borgia and Zizim. But Caesar escaped the following day, and 
Zizim did not long survive. He was already attacked with a 
lingering disorder, of which he expired, February 28tli, at the age 
of thirty-five. It was very generally believed that a slow poison 
had been administered to him before he left Rome by order of 
Pope Alexander; who was willing either to earn the Sultan’s blood- 
money, or at least to frustrate the plans of Charles, which the pos¬ 
session of Zizim’s person would have helped to forward. 7 The 
unfortunate Zizim is described as having something noble and 
royal in his aspect; his mind had been cultivated by the study of 
Arabic literature; his address was polite and engaging, and he had 
borne his misfortunes at once with dignity and modesty. 

At Velletri Charles was overtaken by Hon Juan de Albion and 
Antonio de Fonseca, the ambassadors of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
who were instructed to declare that their sovereigns would not 
permit the Aragonese dominion in Naples to be overthrown. Alex- 

1 Guicciardini, lib. ii. (vol. i. p. 220, t-lie charge against Alexander VI. are col¬ 
ed, Milan, 1803). The authorities for lected by Daru, Hist, de Vcnise, liv. § 8 . 
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- de . r VL ’ m , . order t0 obtain the interference of the Spanish so- 
vereigns in this matter, had granted them several important privi- 

<*7he7Zl 7 ? ti,le 0f , “ Catl,olic ” ( I4M >. ta consideration 
fin “ 7 ment ™‘“c». and their teal in defence of the true 

of the r TV“ he sl ' l, J“S atio " » f the Moors, the purification 
exhorted n er T y ’ r aCtS ' The S ‘ >anish nurhassadors 

the Pe e 1 ° 2 1 eS , °, 5ubmit lis claims to the arbitration of 

of It ,Tv ' m , ,‘ at if he declinei1 this ohethod, the treaty 

of Barcelona recogmsed their master’s right to interfere in defence 

Charles ,t"vtn I ' e .' xl ;" aild lad - lmJeed > «nt an ambassador to 
Uiailes at Bienne, before he crossed the Alps, to protest against 

any attempt upon Naples. 8 But the French had put quite a 
different interpretation on the .of n ^ * l * ute a 

Charles and his generals 3. J Velletri 

fm-ions terms, repfoaching 

honseca replied to these remarks by publicly tearing lm tl “f T' 

T ; rh ;™ 0f Spain did not arrest tbe advance'of Charles 

assault andT S “ ^ Cam P a ° ua which listed were taken by 
assault, and the garrisons were barbarously put to the sword l 

tomeTto tlm S W T wbiob S rea % alarmed the Italians, accus- 
i , t eir . own almost bloodless combats. 10 A French corns 

Abm r “* “ the peo^: 

despotism of AM ^ such had been the revolting 

has ten htl P dS “? ^ , Althou S b Alphonso, as w°e 

struck with tenor afthf C ° nSlderable milita ry talent, he was 
son, the Duke of CaDh , Ppi0ach op the Freuc b- As soon as his 
cated in his favour and / eturned from R ome, Alphonso abdi- 
the Neapolitan throne wlflT tT*’ JuT aS ? d twent y- five > ascended 
abdicated monarch who w ^ ° f Ferdinand IL The 
stant visions of the nobles hf i f LaVe been haunfced with cou ~ 
treasure into Sicily, where he died t0 deatb > retlred wit b his 

at Mazara. dled a few moutbs after ia a convent 

Ferdinand II., in order to prevent the French from entering the 
Terra di Lavoro, had posted himself with all his forces !i 
defiles of San Germane, near the river Garigliano- but 
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8 Prescott, Ferd. and Isabella , vol. ii. p. 
253." 1 

111 ^ ■^■ ar ty r > 0p us Epistt- Hb. vii. Ep. 

10 Macchiavelli (Istorie Florentine , lib. 
v.) records two engagements, at Anghiara 
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, r French the Neapolitan infantry disbanded them 
XTtd Ferdinand retired with his Jens tEarmes to Capita, with 
Se ,lw of disputing the passage of the Voltumo. The rumour of 
a sedition, however, called him to Naples, and when he returned to 
Saw he found the gates closed against him, Gian Giaeopo 
Trivulsio, one of his principal commanders, having treacherously 
entered into a capitulation with the French, and gone over to lie 
service of Charlek Ferdinand now hastened took to Naples, hut 
3 . in all the tumult of insurrection, 

troops to hold the castles, and burning or »ntan« a^l the v^s 

which he could not carry off, he retired to Ischia, atoards 

sailed to Sicily with about fifteen ships. On the foUowm day^ 

February 22nd 1495, Charles entered Naples amid the acclama 
peoruaiy --nu > , the cast i es capitulated; 

tions of the populace. c kingdom had submitted, with 

and in a few weeks the whole of the .. km £ 0 “ resses. 
the exception of five or six towns an a sudden and un- 

All Europe was s*uok£ th“e- 
expected conques . P , en spurSj an d conquered it with 

“bad overrun Ita y i'i f the French officers of wearing 

chalk-,” in allusion » “'Xemlyfor^pilule, and to the practic'e 
wooden spurs w en ° t ers destined for tlie soldiery after a 

march ^But' the very facility of Charles's success was fatal to its 
The Italians became the objects of contempt to him 
Sta young courtiers. Instead of securing the places that still 
told out Chmles plunged headlong into all the luxury and dissipa- 
tion of Naples; nor could he be persuaded to pay any attention to 
business except to divide the booty. He alienated the hearts even 
of those Neapolitan nobles who had favoured his cause by depriv- 
• 4.1 „ m nf their offices, which he bestowed on his own courtiers 

r/d ffiWtes; and he offended Louis Sforza by refusing him 
nvomised Principality of Taranto. Louis now began to repent 
of having called the French into Italy; he knew that they de¬ 
tested him for his conduct towards his nephew; he had neither 
foreseen nor desired their rapid success; and the neighbourhood 
of the Duke of Orleans, the sole legitimate descendant of the 
Visconti, who had been detained at Asti by illness, and who openly 
proclaimed Sforza a usurper, filled him with apprehension and alarm. 
With these feelings he turned himself towards those states that were 
also averse to see the French domination established m Italy, 
especially Venice, which became the centre of agitation against the 
French. Envoys of various powers assembled there, as if by 
common consent, whose conferences were conducted by night, and 
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such secrecy, that Coniines 11 , the French ambassador, was as¬ 
tounded when he at length heard of them. The Italians naturally 
turned their eyes towards the Emperor and the Spanish King. 
Maximilian was still smarting under the insults and injuries he 
had received at the hands of Charles VIII., while Ferdinand of 
Spain was averse to see the bastard branch of the house of Aragon 
driven from Naples, and the French established in such near 
proximity to his own kingdom of Sicily. Under these circum¬ 
stances a treaty of alliance was signed at Venice, March 31st 1495, 
by the Emperor Maximilian, the Spanish' monarch, the Pope, the 
Venetian Republic, and the Duke of Alii an. Although Bajazet II. 
was no party to the treaty, his ambassador had taken part in the 
negotiations, and he offered to assist the Venetians with all his 
force against the French. Florence refused to join the league. 
This treaty is remarkable as-the first example in modern history 
of extensive combinations among European potentates. To all ap¬ 
pearance the alliance was a merely defensive one; but the con¬ 
tracting parties had secretly agreed to assist Ferdinand* II. against 
the French, and to make a diversion on the territory of France. 
The fruits of it soon began to show themselves. The Pope refused 
Charles VIII. the investiture of Naples; a Venetian fleet appeared 
on the coast of Apulia; and a Spanish army landed in Sicily. 
When Charles found that he could expect neither coronation nor 
investiture at the hands of the Pope, he resolved to dispense with 
both, and to supply their place by the ceremony of a solemn entry 
mto Naples, which he accordingly performed, May 12th 1495, in 
the costume of Emperor of the East:—a scarlet mantle trimmed 
wi ermine, a crown closed in front, a golden globe in his right 
hand, the sceptre in his left. 

Although Charles had perhaps determined to abandon his new 
conquest before he heard of the league which had been formed 
against him, the intelligence of it certainly quickened his move¬ 
ments. The French character seems scarcely to have altered since 
those days. .dhe Court of Charles diverted itself with little inter¬ 
ludes, or sotics, in which the parties to the coalition were turned 
into ridicule; but the laughter was mingled with alarm. Nothin^ 
could be more ill-advised than the course pursued by Charles in 
this conjuncture. He should either have evacuated Naples en 
tirely, or resolved to hold it against all comers; instead of which 
he divided his army, starting himself from Naples, May 20th at 


. j-’-icty 

the head of 1000 lances (or 6000 horse), and 5000 foot, leav 


ing 


11 See liis Memob'cs , liy. vii. cli. xv. 
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the rest of his army under the command of Colonna and Savelli, 
two Roman nobles, who subsequently repaid his confidence and 
favour by deserting him. The arrangements made by Charles for 
the conduct of the government were equally imprudent. His 
cousin, Gilbert de Bourbon, Duke of Montpensier, who seldom 
quitted his bed till noon, was named viceroy; while Etienne de Vesc, 
whose sole merit consisted in having advised the expedition, and 
who had been made Duke of Nola and G overnor of Gaeta, was 
entrusted with the finances. . There was, however, neither money 
in the treasury, nor provisions or ammunition in the fortresses. 
The only good appointment was that of Everard Stuart, a Scot of 
noble birth, and in France Lord of Aubigny, who was made Con¬ 
stable of Naples and Governor of Calabria. D’Aubigny had led 
the French van, and proved himself a good soldier. 

The French returned through the Roman States without moles¬ 
tation. The Pope had fled with his troops to Perugia, nor could 
Charles’s protestations of friendship induce, him to return. In 
Tuscany many changes had been effected since the French King 
passed through it. Savonarola, whose democratic principles re¬ 
commended him to the Florentines, and whose chief supporters 
were Francesco Valori and Paolo- Antonio Soderiui, had, after the 
expulsion of the Medici, reorganised the republic, and converted 
it into a sort of theocracy, of which he himself was the high priest 
and minister; nay, he even gave out that he had spoken with 
the Deity, and that Christ himself had consented to become the 
head of the Florentine State* Such are the blasphemies on which 
an enthusiast may venture. But though Savonarola assumed a 
divine mission, his sermons, which have been printed, are so full 
of politics, that they resemble the harangues of the tribune, rather 
than the discourses of the pulpit. As he had prevented the 
Florentines from joining the league of \ enice, he came out to meet 
Charles on his march, and, assuming his sacred, and as it were 


prophetical, character, he reproached the King both with his negli¬ 
gence in reforming the Church, and the breach of his engagements 
with Florence; at the same time foretelling that Charles would 
escape with honour all the perils of his march, but that he would 
nevertheless be punished for his neglect of duty, and warning him 
that if he did not alter his conduct, the hand of God would lie heavy 
upon him. The prophet, however, was not blind to the temporal 
interests of his country. He insisted that Charles should restore 
Pisa to the Florentines, which city had formed a coalition with 
Siena and Lucca. Charles faltered out an ambiguous answer, 
postponing his decision; but in point of fact he decided for the 
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Pisans, as lie left a French garrison in that city, as well as in the 
other maritime places. 

Charles resumed his march for Lombardy, June 23rd. That 
country had already become the theatre of war. Sforza had sum¬ 
moned Louis, Duke of Orleans, to evacuate Asti„and renounce his 
pretensions to.Milan; but the troops sent to enforce this summons 
were repulsed by the Duke of Orleans, who, following up his sue 
cess, surprised Novara (June 11th), which was delivered to him 
by a party inimical to Sforza. The latter would probably have 
been overthrown, had Louis marched straight to Milan; but he 
had not courage enough for so bold a step, and his delay enabled 
Louis the Moor to procure a number of lansquenets from Germany 
•besides other reinforcements. With part of these he blockaded the 
Duke of Orleans m Novara, and the rest were despatched to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Parma, where the Venetian army was assembling 
arrest the progress of Charles. Their force was reckoned at 35°000 
combatants, among whom were 2600 lances, and from 2000 to 
3000 Stradiots 12 ; a sort of light cavalry levied by the' Venetians 
in Albania and Greece, whose irregular mode of fighting somewhat 
resembled that of the Arabs. The numerical superiority of the 
allies seems to have inspired them with a contempt for the French 
whom they suffered to pass unmolested the defiles of the Apennines' 
between the Lunigiana and the Parmesan, through which the 
infantry were obliged to drag the guns during five days of assiduous 
and exhausting toil. 

, T ^ lf“ gth the French army stood on the plains of Lombardy 
G u y a h), at the village of Fornovo on the Taro. The sight of 

*,“ SS te . n f."' hioh the hills above that stream, 

to neootin'tl .w genCrals ' vith he endeavoured 

' T° *WW*tori; functionaries who 

gene,all, accompanied the Venetian armies to act «’a check noon 
the generals. He merely requested a free passage, and repudiated 
any intention of attacking the Duke of Milan or his allies; the 
Venetians, however, decided for a battle. 

Charles when he entered Italy had been obliged to raise money 
by pawning laches’ jewels; but now on his return his army of 
10,000 men was accompanied and impeded by a baggage train of 
6000 beasts of burthen: a strong proof of the rich spoiAthey were 
carrying away. Besides this booty a great many works of art as 
sculptures, bronze gates, architectural ornaments, & c ., had been 
seized at Naples, and shipped for France, but were recaptured by 


12 From aTpariuTTjs, a soldier. 
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a Biscayan and Genoese fleet. 13 After the French had crossed the 
Taro, the enormous baggage train, which had been placed in tbe 
rear for safety, naturally attracted the attention of the allies, whose 
first attack was directed to that quarter; and the King himself, 
flying with his household troops to the defence of the baggage, 
precipitated himself into a danger from which he only escaped by 
the fleetness of his black horse, Savoie. But the hope of plunder • 
proved a snare to the allies. The Stradiots, instead of charging 
the French gens cVarrnes, as they were ordered, made towards the 
baggage to partake the spoil, and were soon followed by other 
troops; meanwhile the main body of the French came up, and 
easily overthrew the disordered ranks of the allies (July 6th.) 1 ' 1 

The battle of Fornovo, which lasted only an hour or two, cost the 
Italians between 3000 and 4000 men, whilst the loss of the French 
was only about 200, and the safety of their army was assured ; which 
arrived before Asti without further molestation, July 15th. The 
Italians proceeded to join the Duke of Milan who, aswe have said, was 
blockading the Duke of Orleans in Novara. Sforza had procured 
a reinforcement of 10,000 or 12,000 lansquenets from Germany, 
for which, however, either he or the Venetians had to provide pay, 
for the Emperor Maximilian was too poor to furnish his contingent. 
Meanwhile the careless Charles was solacing himself in his camp at 


Asti with a new mistress, Anna de Soleri, regardless of the pressing , 
solicitations for help which he received from the Duke of Orleans; 
and it was not till September 11th, that he moved forward to 
Vercelli on the road to Novara. Negotiations for a peace had how¬ 
ever been entered into with Sforza and the Venetians, tliroucrh 
the mediation of the Duchess of Savoy, and on the 10th of October 
a treaty was signed at Vercelli, by which it was agreed that Novara 
should be evacuated. Sforza engaged to acknowledge himself the 
vassal of the French King for Genoa, and to permit that city to fit 
out armaments for the service of Fiance; he agreed to remain in 
the Venetian league only so long as nothing was meditated against 
France; to allow the French a passage through his territories, and 
even to accompany Charles to Naples, if he returned into Italy in 
person. Charles on his side promised not to support the pretensions 
of the Duke of Orleans to Milan; and Sforza agreed to pay 
50,000 ducats to that Prince, and to cancel a debt of the King’s of 
80,000. The Venetians would not directly accede to this treaty ; 
but they declared that they had no war with the King of France on 


°lr Fcrd : and Isabella, vol. ii. 14 For this epoch, and in general for 
p. 274. Of. Muratori, Ann. d’Italia, t. is. the Italian wars, see Rosmini, Vie de 
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jheii own account, and that they had merely seconded the Duke of 
Milan as their ally. Charles also cultivated the good will of the 
Florentines by sacrificing the Pisans to them,’ though an amnesty 
was stipulated in their favour. The French King, without waiting 
for the execution of these arrangements, hastened back to France, 
leaving a corps at Asti under the command of Trivulzio; and 
reaching Lyon, November 9th, after fourteen months’ absence, he 
again abandoned himself to pleasure, from which not even the 
death of his only son, Roland, could snatch him. 

Charles had not quitted Naples a week when his competitor, 
Feidinand II., landed at Reggio with an army composed of Spanish 
and Sicilian troops. We have already mentioned the protest of 
Ferdinand of Aragon against Charles’s enterprise ; and he had now 
sent a body of Spaniards to the aid of the Neapolitan monarch, 
under the command of Gonsalvo of Cordova; but that commander 
was completely defeated at Seminara by Stuart d’Aubio-ny with a 
small body of French and Swiss, and compelled to re-embark for 
Sicily. Thus Gonsalvo was unsuccessful in his first great battle; 
but it was the only one he ever lost. Ferdinand II., however, did 
not despair. His party in Naples was daily increasing, and speedily 
returning with a mere handful of soldiers, he ventured to land 
within a mile, of that city. Montpensier, who went out to oppose 
him with nearly all his garrison, had scarcely left the town when 
his ears were saluted with the sound of the alarm bells from all 
the churches. At this signal for insurrection the viceroy hastened 
hack; an obstinate combat ensued in the streets, in which the 
French were worsted and obliged to shut themselves up in the 
castles of St. Elmo, Castello Nuovo, and Castello d’Uovo, whilst 
£euunand entered the city amid the acclamations-of the multitude. 
Ne •] ,° n Ju, y a d -ay after the battle of F ornovo. 

Eerflinnnrl tt ^ e J f the soutllei ' n coast now raised the banner of 

,, ’ ’ , an ^ le Venetians assisted in recovering several 
towns on the Adriatic. 


Ihe I rench at Naples were soon starved into a surrender. Mont¬ 
pensier, in violation of a capitulation which he had entered upon 
had previously quitted the castles with 2500 men, with whom he 
succeeded in embarking, and landed at Salerno. The French 
might still have supported themselves in Italy had thev r 
any assistance from Charles VIII.; hut for this, with the exception 
of a small body of infantry landed at Gaeta, they looked in vain 
The sensual Charles, sunk in indolence and luxury which had pro¬ 
duced a bad state of health, was completely governed by Cardinal 
Brifonnet, who had been bribed, it is supposed, by the Pope and the 
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D u ke of Milan; and lie threw so many obstacles into the way of a 
second Italian expedition, that Charles gave it up in disgust. 
Montpensier, assisted by some Roman and Neapolitan barons, 
continued the war, till lie was shut up by Ferdinand and his allies 
at Atella in the Basilicata; when, being deserted by his Swiss and 
German mercenaries, he was forced to make a second capitulation 
(July 20th 1496), by which he surrendered most of the places held 
by the French, on condition of their being allowed to return to 
France with their personal effects. The French tioops were 
cantoned at Bai© and the neighbourhood to await transport, where 
an epidemic broke out which carried off great numbeis of t lem, 
including Montpensier himself. It is said that I erdinand I . me 
purposely selected these unhealthy quarters. 15 Soon aftei the fall 
of Atella, Gonsalvo of Cordova defeated d’Aubigny in Calabria, and 


compelled him also to retire to France. 

The kingdom of Naples was thus again reduced under obedience 
to Ferdinand II., who, however, did not long live to enjoy his 
success. Having contracted an incestuous marriage with liis aunt 
Joanna, who was of much the same age as himself, he.retired for 
the honeymoon to the castle of La Somma, at the foot of Vesuvius 
where he shortly after expired,’ Sept. 7th 1496, at the age of 
twenty-seven. He was succeeded without opposition by his uncle 
Don Frederick, a popular and able prince. Frederick soon com¬ 
pelled the French garrisons in Gaeta, Venosa, and Taranto, which 
had been excepted from Montpensier s capitulation, to evacuate 
those places, and to embark with the body of the French army. 
Thus before the close of 1496 all trace of Charles’s rapid conquest 
had disappeared. Its effects, however, remained; especially it had 
inspired the more warlike, or less thinking, portion of the French 
people with a blind ardour for distant conquests; and the like 
passion had also been excited in the Germans and Spaniards who 
served in these wars. Italy, prostrated by its own quarrels, seemed 
to offer an easy prey to the foreigner; nor did this foretaste of 
danger suffice to reunite its peoples. 

War had continued to rage in Tuscany, where Lucca, Siena, and 
Pisa still resisted the domination of the Florentines. The French 
generals had neglected to carry out the arrangement of Charles 
with the Floreutines, and Leghorn alone had been lestoied to them. 
At Pisa, the French’commandant, d’Entraigues, infatuated by love 
for a Pisan belle, had been persuaded by her to give up the citadel 
to the inhabitants instead of to the Florentines, whilst other 
French officers sold Sarzano and Pietra Santa to the Genoese and 


15 Muratori, Annali , t. ix. p. 386. 
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Luccese. Pisa, protected by Louis Sforza and the Venetians, 
retained its independence during fourteen years. The Duke of 
Milan persuaded the Emperor Maximilian to undertake the siege 
of Leghorn in person, at the head of the allied forces-; but the 
enterprise proved a ridiculous failure. Savonarola, who was a warm 
adherent of the French alliance, sent some troops to Leghorn; 
which obliged Maximilian to raise the siege, and he quitted Italy’ 
leaving the Italians with a very low opinion of his personal qualities, 
and a great contempt for his power. 

At the beginning of 1497, Charles VIII. made some feeble 
attempts to revenge himself on Louis Sforza for the loss of 
JNaples. Some 12,000 men, under Trivulzio and Cardinal Julian 
ella Eovera, made an attack upon Genoa, which entirely failed; 
and a truce of six months-was then agreed upon between France 
and the allies. A blow struck at Milan might probably have been 
successful; but the Duke of Orleans, now by the death of the 
Dauphin Roland, the heir presumptive of the French crown, had 
incurred the jealousy of Charles, who felt no inclination to’sup¬ 
port his claims to the Milanese. On the expiration of the truce in 
October, it was renewed only between France and Spain. Fer¬ 
dinand the Catholic, who had no more regard for the bonds of 
relationship than for the faith of treaties, had already begun to 
harbour designs against the dominions of his Neapolitan cousin, 
which were to be carried out in conjunction with France. 

During Charles VIII’s brief stay at Naples, the Spanish mo- 

naichs had negotiated some marriages for their children, which were 

estmed to have an important influence on the future fortunes 

ino- mu lie ex P e( lition of Charles had had great effect in open- 

Hitherto flu* 6 ext ^ c ] ecl views J an( * a targer policyamong princes. 

confined to the'peninsuh^f mouarchs had been mostly 

,. , , Pfmnsula; but an important marriage treaty was 

TV T T° ' t> C .- Wltbtbe House of Austria. It was arranged that 
on o m, mice o Asturias 16 , the heir apparent of Spain, should 
many Margaret daughter of the Emperor Maxmilian, Ltd that the 
latter s son. the Archduke Philip, heir of the Netherlands i„ 
of his mother, should espouse Joanna, second daughter of Ferdinar d 
and Isabella. In the following year (October 1496), a mar .•' a 
which had been arranged as early as 1489, was also contrjfd 
between Catalina, or Catherine, youngest daughter of Ferdinan 1 

16 The title of Prince of the Asturias 
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ft Isabella, and Arthur, Prince of Wales, son of Henry VII 
Towards the autumn of 1496, a large Spanish fleet conveyed 
Joanna to Flanders, and she was married to Philip at Lisle. In 
the ensuing -winter, the same fleet carried Margaret to Spain, who 
was united to Don John at Burgos, April 3rd 1497 ; but the 
youthful bridegroom did not long survive. Soon after this mar¬ 
riage was celebrated that of Isabella, the eldest daughter of the 
Spanish sovereigns, with Emmanuel King of Portugal, who had 
succeeded to the Portuguese throne on the death of his father 
John II., in 1495. Isabella was the widow of Emmanuel’s 
brother Alonso. Bred up in all the bigotry of the Spanish Court, 
Isabella stipulated, as the price of her hand, that Emmanuel should 
banish the Jews from his dominions; and that otherwise en¬ 
lightened monarch, blinded by the passion which he had conceived 
for Isabella during her residence in Portugal, consented to a mea¬ 
sure which, in his heart, he disapproved. On the death of Don 



John, the only male heir to Castile (October 4th 1497), the suc¬ 
cession devolved to Isabella, who, however, also expired, in giving 
birth to a son, August 1498. This child died in , his second 
year, and thus Joanna, Isabella’s next sister, became the heir of 
the Spanish monarchies. But to return to the affairs ot Italy. 

Alexander VI., in whom Savonarola inspired a kind of terror, 
and who had long hesitated to attack the Florentine prophet, at 
length prohibited him from preaching; but Savonarola continued 
to thunder against the corruption of Borne, and to invoke the 
vengeance of heaven upon that city. His asceticism took every 
day a more rigid form, and at length began to produce dissensions 
in Florence. On Shrove Tuesday, 1497, he caused to be burnt in 


the public place, a pile of books, pictures, musical instruments, &c., 
obtained from their possessors, either voluntarily or by compulsion. 
No compunction was felt for the most precious manuscripts, nor 
for the chefs-d’oeuvre of art;, all were alike abandoned to the 
flames. In a city distinguished above all others for literature and 
science, many persons who were desirous of political reform and 
liberty were thrown into the opposite party by this fanaticism; for 
Florence was divided into three factions, characterised by the 
names of Piagnoni, or Weepers; Arrabiati, or Madmen; and 
Bigi, or Greys; the first of whom were the disciples of Savo¬ 
narola; the second were the Epicureans, or Libeitines; and the 
third, were the partisans of the Medici. These dissensions inspired 
Alexander VI. with the hope of crushing Savonarola. It was from 
the midst of orgies, which might vie in filthiness with those of the 
worst and most shameless of the Koman Emperors, that the Pope 
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against his Florentine censor the most awful of h„ 
■^spiritual weapons. The vices and crimes of the papal family, 
were this year more than usually conspicuous. " Julia Farnese, the 
1 ope s mistress, called from her beauty Julia Bella 17 , with whom 
he lived in open adultery, and who was accustomed to parade 
herself, with unblushing effrontery, in all the festivals of the 
Church, brought him a son in the month of April. Nor was 
the stain of blood wanting. In July, Francis Borgia, Duke of 
vxandia, the Pope’s eldest and favourite son, having supped 
with his brother Cmsar, Cardinal of Valencia, at the house of 
their mother Vanozza, near the church of St. Peter ad Vincula 
they rode, home together on their mules, but parted company on 
the way. The Duke was never more seen alive; but his body, 
bearing nine wounds was found next evening in the Tiber, into 
V uc 1 it had been thrown near the hospital of St. -Jerome, at a 
place where it was usual to discharge into the river all the filth of 
the city. Con temporary testimony points almost unanimously 
to his brother the Cardinal as the assassin.It was in fact S* 
M. Michelet well expresses it, a change of reign—the accession of 
Ccesar Borgia. With a few inches of steel the Cardinal of Valencia 
had achieved much. He had made himself the eldest son, the 
heir; and had compelled his father to unfrock him, to make him 
a layman, in order that he might found the fortunes of the House 19 
as we shal presently have to narrate. But the stroke fell upon 
Alexander like a thunderbolt. He confessed his sins in open Con¬ 
sistory, and announced his intention of amend in- his life His 

SSSZ m'T: *** of shOTt ***«■ » fc-Vto 

lie had felt fo°r H habl - tS f- tranSferred t0 the assassiu a11 the affection 
abstinence bv a t T f compensed hi ™self for his short 

about this time aCtha^Al l debaUcher > r and crue %- » "as 
his daughter Lucretia and pr ? n ° unced a dlvorce between 

Pesaro from wLm ' 1 . 1G1 husband hrancesco Sforza, Lord of 

I esaio, from whose protection she had withdrawn herself. 99 

17 Slip was a sister of Cardinal Farnese 
afterwards Pope Paul III., and was 
married to one of the Orsini family. 

Alexander VI. caused Pinturiccliio to 
paint a picture of her in the character 
of the Virgin, with himself in the act 
of adoration! See Roscoe, Leo X\ vol. i. 
p. 3 oo. 

18 Mr. Roscoe, in his Life of Leo X, 

(vol. i. p. 227, ed. 1827), has endeavoured, 
hut without success, to clear Caisar 


Borgia of all blame in this transaction; 
the best recent historians, Sisinondi, 
Ranke, Michelet, and others, still adhere 


to the ancient t radition, which has been con¬ 
firmed since the time when Roscoe wrote 
by another contemporary authority the 
Diana oi Sebastutno de Bianca do Telini 
extracts of which have been rmivifi a 
by Ranke (see Pones n/* 7 > P ublls Lod 
Austin’s t ran si. vfl fjTp \ Irs ' 
Roscoe is perhans mnm * 00 '* M r * 

vindication of Lucretia acc . essfl } 1 in 
at all events after li % ' rgla> ' V10sc life, 
Alphonso d’Esto mar f age with 

irreproachable. ’ Lm ' S to been 

“ Renaissance, p. 100. 

Lucretia had been given, before she 
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-/With all his enthusiasm, Savonarola was not yet prepared for 
"WSism, and he obeyed the papal interdict by abstaining from 
preaching. During the carnival of 1498, however, he remounted 
the pulpit with fresh vigour; and, being now resolved to venture 
everything upon the struggle, he openly attacked the infallibility of 
the Pope, and wrote letters to the principal sovereigns of Europe, 
urging them to call a general council, and depose him. The letter 
addressed to the King of France was intercepted by bonis 
Sforza, and forwarded to the Pope. Alexander’s rage found vent 
in fulminating a fresh bull against .Florence, March 1498, and, 
as it was accompanied with threats of hostilities, the Florentine 
government forbade Savonarola to enter the pulpit. The supie- 
macy of the Dominicans had. long excited the jealousy and envy of 
the other mendicant orders; the declining fortunes of Savonarola 
seemed to offer an opportunity for revenge; and, as he had fre¬ 
quently asserted that he would attest the truth of his mission by 
a miracle, Francis of Apulia, a Minor Observantine, challenged him 
to raise the dead; at the same time offering to enter the flames 
with him, and thus submit the dispute to the judgment of God. 
From this trial Savonarola shrunk; yet he was not unwilling that 
the experiment should be tried in the person of another, and pio- 
posed for the ordeal the lay-brother Andrea Rondinelli. This 
passage in Savonarola’s life seems to justify Voltaires 1 emails. 21 , 
that the prophet who cabals convicts himself of being a cheat. 
Francis having declined to enter the flames, except with Savonarola 
himself, one Domenico da Pescia was substituted as the antagonist 
of Rondinelli. An enormous pile of wood and other combustibles 
was collected in the great square of Florence, having in the centre 
a lane only two feet wide, through which, when the pile was 
ignited, the rival monks were to walk. On the 17th of April, the 
appointed day, the great square was filled with a motley and eager 
crowd. Weepers and Libertines, Dominicans and Franciscans 
jostled one another in anxious expectation, while the cooler and 
more indifferent spectators waitpd quietly, as for some scene in a 
play. But Savonarola had repented of tempting God. Hours 
were spent in disputing the conditions and method of the ordeal, 
till at. length a heavy rain dispersed the assembled multitude—a 
fatal result for Savonarola! His miraculous powers had now been 
tested and found wanting. The people, seeing that they had been 
trifled with, were filled with indignation; an order was procured 


was of marriageable age, to a Neapolitan divorce in order to marry her to Sforza. 

gentleman; but Alexander, on his ac- 21 


• x xi. vT!r lluer » on nis ac- 
cession to the pontificate, pronounced a 


21 Essai sur les Mcsws. 
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Savonarola’s arrest, and he was brought before a tribunal over 
which two papal commissaries presided. As the torture was 
applied or withdrawn, he several times asserted cind retracted his 
pretensions to a prophetic mission; and, though he has since been 
claimed both by Roman Catholics and Reformers, he failed to 
display the spirit of an apostle or even of a martyr. He was con¬ 
demned to the stake, and burnt with two of his disciples, May 23rd. 

A few days after the execution of Savonarola, a letter arrived 
from the King of France to request his pardon. That King, how¬ 
ever, was no longer Charles VIII., but Louis XII. A remarkable 
change had been observed in the conduct of Charles towards the 
close of his life, the result probably of the decline of his health. 
He was no longer the trifling dissipated creature of his earlier days; 
his conversation had become more serious, and he had renounced 
his disorderly life. His expedition to Italy had inspired him with 
a certain degree of taste, which he displayed at the Chateau 
d’Amboise, where he took up his residence early in 1498. Here 
he began to build on a large scale, and employed sculptors and 
painters, whom he had brought with him from Naples, in the 
labours of their respective professions—the first indication of the 




introduction of Italian art into France. He was meditating 
another expedition into Italy, and, being sensible of bis former 
mistakes, be resolved to take measures for assuring a permanent 
conquest. On the 7tk of April 1498, as be was proceeding from bis 
chamber with Anne of Brittany, bis consort, to see a game of tennis 
in the castle ditch, in passing through a dark gallery be struck bis 
head against a door. Although a little stunned by the blow be 
passed on to view the sports, conversing cheerfully with those 
around bun, when he was suddenly struck with apoplexy, and, 
jemg carried to an adjoining garret, expired in a few hours. He 
n, et ? mpleted his twenty-eighth year. 

1 - 1 .' iai ® s ^ til. was extinguished the direct line of the House 
o a 01 ®‘ e thown was now transferred to the collateral 
branch of Orleans, and Louis, Duke of Orleans, descended from the 
second son of King Charles V. and his consort Valentina Visconti 
of the ducal House of Milan, succeeded Charles VHI. with the 
title of Louis XII. The new King, feeble both in body and mind 
was one of those characters to which the absence of strong passions 
or opinions lends the appearance of good nature, and even of virtue 
He was naturally formed to be governed, and with him ascended 
the throne a prelate who had long been his director, George d’Am¬ 
boise, Archbishop of Rouen. D’Amboise was the second of that 
series of cardinal-ministers whose reign in France lasted a century 
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tu nd a half. A man severed by his vocation from the world, without 
wife or children, and having no family to found, must, it was con¬ 
cluded, be necessarily devoid of avarice and ambition ! Yet the 
clerical profession \Vas precisely that which offered in those days the 
easiest avenue to wealth combined with the distant prospect of a 
diadem. The views both of Louis XII. and his minister were 
directed towards Italy. The King’s heart was set on the recovery 
of the Duchy of Milan, and of the kingdom of Naples; the Arch¬ 
bishop wanted to be Pope, and his best chance of attaining that 
dignity lay in the success of his master’s projects. The El Dorado 
of both lying beyond the Alps, they could afford to be moderate in 
France. The disinterested d’Amboise could never be persuaded to 
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accept a second benefice, yet left at bis death an enormous fortune, 
wrung for the most part from the Italians. In pursuance of his 
schemes, it was necessary th^it France should be contented and 
quiet; and the domestic government of Louis XII. was accordingly 
mild and equitable. One of his first cares was to banish all fear lest 
he should remember former injuries when a partisan-chief in the 
war of Brittany, and he hastened to announce as his maxim, “ that 
it would ill become a King of France to avenge the quarrels of the 
Duke of Orleans.” In accordance with it, among other instances. 


Louis de la Tremouille, the famous captain who had made Louis 
prisoner at St. Aubin, was confirmed in all his honours and pen¬ 
sions ; and Madame Anne, of France, with her- husband, Peter, 
Duke of Bourbon, were invited to Blois and loaded with favours. 
While the higher ranks were thus propitiated, the middle classes 
were conciliated by some useful reforms in the administration of 
justice, and by a government founded on order and economy. 
Nothing indeed can form a more striking contrast than the foreign 
and domestic policy of France under Louis XII. 

One of the first affairs that engaged the attention of the new 
monarch brought him into connection witli the Court of Rome, and 
decided the colour of his future Italian policy. By the marriage 
contract -between Charles VIII. and Anne of Brittany, that duchy 
reverted to his widow upon his death, and was thus again severed 
from the Crown of France. It was indeed provided by that instru¬ 
ment that Anne should contract no second marriage except with 
Charles’s successor, or the presumptive heir to the throne; but this 
clause seemed to be defeated by the circumstance that Louis XII. 
was already married, and was without issue. He determined how¬ 
ever to remove this obstacle by procuring a divorce from his ugly 
and defoimed wife Joanna, the daughter of Louis XI. V e have 
befoie adverted to the mistake of those who hold that a mutual 
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lion bad long existed between Louis and Anne; the Emperor 
Maximilian, to whom she had been affianced, alone possessed Anne’s 
lieait. She had even lived on ill terms with Louis during the 
life of Charles VIII., but her choice was now restricted to him, and 
whatever might be her affection for Brittany, the dignity of a 
Queen of France was not to be despised. She had displayed a 
somewhat theatrical grief 22 on the death of Charles VIII.; yet in 
little more than four months after that event she signed a promise 
of marriage with Louis XII., insisting, however, on much more 
favourable conditions as to her Duchy of Brittany than she had 
obtained under her former contract, and which infinitely multiplied 
the chances of Brittany being again separated from France. The 

espousals were to be celebrated as soon as a divorce could be ob¬ 
tained. 

It thus happened that Louis stood in urgent need of the Pope’s 
services, just at the time when the latter had withdrawn his son 
Caesar, the Cardinal of Valencia, from the ecclesiastical profession, 
and had determined to make him a great temporal prince. With 
this view Alexander had already demanded for Caesar the hand of 
a daughter of Frederick II. of Naples; and being nettled by a 
refusal he resolved to throw himself into the arms of the French 
party. The disgraceful alliance between Louis and the Borgias 
was thus cemented by their mutual wants, and Caesar was des¬ 
patched into France. 

George d’Amboise and his master could not have been ignorant 
ot the strange history of Ca3sar Borgia—it was only too notorious, 
f 6 was , however, well received at the French Court, where his 
+ront S ? me l )erson > bis sumptuous dress and his magnificent suite at- 
..r “? neral attention. He came provided with the necessary Bull 
' lv °rce, and was determined to sell it at the highest possible 

fnnptiVma "rfi 1 °P en ma rket of one of the most solemn 

r * i»*. i C 1111 C1 ‘ Ibe Archbishop of Rouen was gained by 
a cardinal s hat and the prospect of the papacy in futuro. A bar¬ 
gain was soon struck. Csesar, whohadliis father under his thumb, 
could unmake and make as many Cardinals as should be necessary 
to secure d’Amboise’s election after Alexander VI.’s death; in return 
for which he was to be assisted by the French arms in recovering 
the territories claimed by the Church and converting them into ' 
principality or kingdom for himself. Louis also engaged to re 


22 She introduced the custom of wear¬ 
ing black for mourning. The widowed 
queens had previously worn white, whence 
the name of Heines blanches. Martin r 
Hist, de France , t. vii. p. 302. White was 
VOL. I, 


149o; after winch it was discontinued 
Herrera ap. Macpherson, vol. ii. p. 7 
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nounce all attempts upon Naples, except in favour of the House of 

Borgia; a circumstance from which it appears hat the Pope had 

even then formed designs upon that kingdom. * 

be said that the divorce was soon granted, thou 0 h on plea. 

r • i nnin^t • Toaiinci defended herself but 

the most frivolous and unjust, Joanna . i 

feebly, and retired into a convent at Bourges. Ctesar Borgi 
« £* Duke of Valentinois * 

•in 000 o-old ducats, with a pension of 20,000 livre&, ana 
oX ofSU Eel. Above ’all, be was appointed to a company 
of one hundred lances; and the French flag being bus putt into to 
tods, he assumed the style of Caesar Borgia “of France.The 
title was further confirmed by a matrimonial connection with t e 

French royal family. On May 12th 1499, he espoused Cariotta 
daughter of Alan d’Albret, a near relative of Louis XII., but the 

vonnff bride remained in France# 24 . , •. 

Before these negociations were completed, Crnsar Borgia exhibited 
a touch of his Italian arts. In the hope of extorting further con¬ 
cessions from Louis, he had delayed producing the Bull of dispen- 
Xt for affinity; hut the Bishop of Cette, one of the papa 
commissaries having informed the King that it had been signed 
by the Pope and was in Ciesar's bands, Louis causrf the 
iiidffes to pronounce his divorce. A few days aftei, the Misnop oi 
Cette dieef poisoned! The King’s marriage with Anne of Lnttany 

^^oSd^rTS^vv^etupported by the Venetians, whom 
Sforza had offended by thwarting their views on Pisa; and in 
February 1499 they contracted an alliance with France against 
the Duke of Milan; the French King agreeing to assign to them 
, , (jremonese and the Ghiara d’Adda, or the district between the 
tn . p Q an( j the Oglio. The state of Europe seemed to favour 

the enterprise of Louis XII. In England, Henry VII., occupied 
• ' f ncrtheninT himself upon the throne, paid little attention to 


the enterprise oi .Mium -, —j • —r- 

• ' t mrfhenin" himself upon the throne, paid little attention to 
!? S ffnirn of the continent, and had confirmed the treaty of Etaples 
the anai is m 1498 . Maximilian bore more ill-will to 

with Louis, -l »i a i n 

France, but had less power to show it. As Emperor he wae 

without revenue or soldiers, nay almost without jurisdiction ; his 
hereditary states alone afforded him some resources. Towards the 
end Of Charles VII I.’s reign lie had been preparing an expedition 
against France, in order to force Charles to restore Burgundy, 
and some towns in Artois, which, by an article m the treaty of 
Senlis, were to revert to his son Philip as soon as the latter should 


ap 


“ See the Relatione of Polo CapeUo, p. 252 (Mrs. Austin’s triuisl.). 

>. Ranke, Popes of Rome, vol. iii. App. 84 Relatione of 1 olo Gapello, Iqc. cit. 
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. _ . / lleof a S e and should do homage for them to the Ivin" of France. 

although Philip had long since assumed the government of 
Ins provinces, and offered to perform the required "homage, yet the 
French had on different pretexts deferred fulfilling the stipulations 
of the treaty. Soon after Louis XII.’s accession, Maximilian pene¬ 
trated into Burgundy with a considerable army, which, however, he 
was soon obliged to dismiss for want of the necessary funds to 
maintain it. But the desire of Louis to enter upon his Italian 
campaign led him soon after to restore the towns in question to 
I hihp, and to consent that his claims on Burgundy should he 
referred to arbitration. The empire, whose sovereign princes and 
free states cared more about Switzerland than the Emperor’s claims 
m Italy soon afterwards engaged in a bloody war with the Swiss 
w mm Maximilian was striving to reduce under the authority of 
the Imperial Chamber, and it was in vain that the Duke' of Milan 

“ ug,t 1,,S Ms f“ nce - .5/11 the European states, Spain alone had 
the power and the will for active interference in the affairs of 
Italy; and Lours had secured the neutrality of that kingdom by 
the treaty of Marcoussis, August 5th 1498, by which all the 
differences between the two countries had been arranged. Nay 
Ferdinand the Catholic probably beheld with pleasure an expe¬ 
dition from which he might eventually hope for some benefit 
to himself. The only Italian ally of Louis Sforza was Kina 
redenck of Naples, who could spare no troops for his assistance**; 
the only foreign power whose aid lie could invoke was the Turkish 
XT* an /. an( L lls a PP llca ti 011 to Bajazet was supported by the 
oont™um>| Km «- , T !’ e ,10WCTer . which the Turkish hordes 

even 1, f „ 3 ’“'I!'“ Veneti ™ ]» m 'ince of the Friuli, and 
pror-nS of uJ 1 ° ne 'f b °' , ; h0od of JU not arrest the 

theMctf Mil, a S d °“‘ y Se,,ed •» odium upon 
The n™ * the *% of *he Moslem infidels. 

the end of Jd/uM" I ’.‘-'““l “I 5*“" i"™ °° m P leted about 
the Alps, reviewed his annTi L„ Ul«elf interrd to pass 
23,000 men, with fifty-eight’ on,/ 'n,! “ h ““I 151 " 1 <> r nhont 

to three experienced captains, of whom two might be calle 
foreigners; namely, Stuart d’Aubiguy, and John James TrivnlA 
by birth a Lombard.; the third was Louis, Count of Limb tl 
patron and master in tbe art of war of the illustrious R \ * ? 
.Louis Sforza’s general, Galeazzo di San Severino did < ^ an ’ 
ture to oppose the French in the field, and shut himself up^ in 

55 For this period see Jean d’Anton, Tremouille, St. Gelais i*„ 1 , „ ’ . 

de Louis XII. } the Mimoires of La &c. ’ L °y^ Seryiteurj 
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’Alessandria; whence, having probably been bribed, he stole away 
one ni"ht to Milan. As soon as his soldiers became aware of his 
flight, “they evacuated Alessandria in confusion, and were pursued 
„„/i lur flip L'rpiif'li rums (T avmes. On the other side, the 
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and dispersed by the French gens d'amies. On the other side, the 
Venetians had taken all the towns between the Adda and the Oglio 
without striking a blow’. But, what was worse, symptoms of dis¬ 
affection had begun to appear in Milan itself, dhe citizens had 
resolved not to endure a siege, and the Duke’s purse-bearer, or 
treasurer, had been openly murdered in the streets while attempt- 
in"' to levy some money. Sforza, feeling that he was no ongu 
safe in his capital, set off for the Tyrol to seek assistance from 

Maximilian. . . 

Milan now'declared for the French (September 14th); the other 
towns followed the example of the capital, and thus the conquest, 
or rather the annexation, of Lombardy, was achieved in less than a 
month. Astonished and delighted at this brilliant success, Louis 
crossed the Alps to enjoy his triumph, and entered Milan, October 
6th, amid cries of Viva Francia! His first acts were popular. 
The’ citizens were gratified by the promise of a reduction in the 
taxes; but as this could not be effected to any great extent, Louis 
soon lost the brief popularity he had acquired. Alter a few weeks 
sojourn, he returned to France, having appointed Tnvu zio his 
lieutenant-general in the Milanese. Genoa, which aftei the sub¬ 
mission of Milan had again placed itself under the b rench, was 
intrusted to the command of Philip of Cleves, Lord of Eavenstein, 
assisted by Batistino Fregoso, the head of the French party in that 

city. 

The French soon became unpopular in Milan. Trivulzio exer¬ 
cised the government entrusted to him in the most tyrannical 
manner, while the French soldiers made themselves hated and 
suspected by their extortions, their brusqueiie, and their amours. 
The party of the exiled Duke rapidly revived, and an extensive 
plot was laid to effect his restoration. Sforza had been received 
by Maximilian at Innsbruck with magnificent promises; but in 
fact the Emperor had no power to serve him, and was so poor that 
he even wanted to borrow what money the Duke had succeeded in 
retaining. Sforza, however, was of opinion that he had better 
employ it himself; and in spite of the treaty between the French 
and Swiss, he succeeded in engaging 8000 or 9000 of the latter in 
his service. At. the news of his approach by the Lake of Como, a 
general insurrection broke out at Milan (January 25th 1500); 
Trivulzio and the Count de Ligni, leaving a garrison in the 
citadel of Milan, retired to Novara, and thence to Mortara; where 
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(ey shut themselves up to await reinforcements from France. 
The capture of Novara had been facilitated by the treachery of 
the Swiss garrison in the French service, who finding their country¬ 
men better paid and fed by Sforza, passed over to his ranks. The 
great competition for the hiring of the Swiss, and the consequent 
influx of money among them, had introduced a lamentable change 
in their manners. They were become a nation of mercenary ad¬ 
venturers, ever ready to sell their blood for gold, which was spent 
in brutal debauchery; and treachery of course followed, of which 
we shall have to narrate numerous instances. 

^ The Duke of Milan was naturally very anxious to detach the 
Venetians from France; but though he begged them to dictate the 
conditions of a peace, and though secretly they were not displeased 
at the reverses of the French, they were not yet prepared to violate 
their treaty with Louis. Both the French and the Milanese armies 
had been largely recruited when they met near Novara, April 5th 
1500, The infantry on both sides was almost entirely composed 
of Swiss; those in the French army, however, had been furnished 
by the Diet, and marched under the banners of their cantons ; 
while those m the ranks of the Duke had been hired individually, 
without the sanction of their government. The Diet had issued an 
order that the Swiss should not engage one another, a breach of 
which would have rendered those in the service of Sforza guilty of 
treason; and the latter, in consequence, when the French, after a 
short cannonade were about to charge, retired into Novara, and 
were followed by the rest of the army. In the ensuing night 

orza ’ s Swiss began to parley with the French, and engaged to 
evacuate the country on receiving a safe-conduct. As a pretext 
ioi tneir desertion, they clamorously demanded their arrears from 
fi G f i o ^ woulfl allow the victim of their perfidy was, 

. a 6 S 10U *1 concea l bimself in their ranks when they evacuated 

e ;°'\ n. n t ie following morning, Sforza, now old and 
feeble, put on the frock of a cordelier, to pass himself off for 
chaplain of t ie coips, and might have escaped in this disguise, had 
not a Swiss soldier betrayed him for a reward of 200 crowns. ’ H e 
was seized and conducted to the castle of Novara, The Swiss ' 
their retreat occupied Bellinzona, at which Louis XII. was fo • ^ 
to connive; and they thus secured possession of the canton of 
Tessino, afterwards confirmed to them by treaty, April loti 

1503, during Louis’s reverses*in Apulia and Calabria, 5 

Consternation reigned at Milan. When Cardinal d’Amboise 
returned thither, accompanied- by Trivulzio, a long processfonTf 
men and women, with bare heads, and clothed in white, repaired 
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jo the townhall to deprecate his anger for their “ accursed rebellion/’ 
D’Amboise, however, did not abuse his victory. Only four ot the 
ringleaders were put to death at Milan, and the other rebellious 
cities were amerced in moderate sums for the costs of the war. 
Charles d’Amboise, a nephew of the Cardinal’s, was substituted for 
Trivulzio, as Governor of Milan. But Louis XII. did not extend 
to his Italian rivals the same generosity which he had displayed 
towards his French opponents. Duke Sforza was carried into 
France, and Louis caused bim to be confined in a dungeon under 
the great tower of Loches, where he is said to have been shut up 
in an iron cage eight feet long and six broad. It was only towards 
the close of his life, which-was prolonged ten years, that the hard¬ 
ship of his captivity was mitigated, and the whole castle laid open 
as his residence. 26 Louis the Moor had been one of the ablest of the 
Italian sovereigns. His administration and system of police were 
excellent; Milan in his hands became the city which it is at 
present; and it was he who completed the admirable network of 
Milanese irrigation, by making the gigantic canal which connects 
its rivers. Leonardo da Vinci, the loftiest and most universal 
genius of the age, chose Sforza for his master, and quitted 
Florence to live at Milan. Besides Louis, four or five other 
members of the Sforza family, including his brother, the Cardinal 
Ascanio, had fallen into the bands of the French King; who caused 
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Ascanio to be confined in the same tower at Bolirges where he 


himself had been two years a prisoner, and doomed three sons of 
Galeazzo Sforza to languish in an obscure dungeon. The Duke’s 
two sons, Maximilian and Francis, found refuge with the Emperor. 

The war between Florence and Pisa still continued. In conse¬ 
quence of his alliance with the Florentines, Louis XII. sent in June 
1500 a body of troops to aid them in reducing Pisa. The Pisans 
professed their willingness to submit to the French King, but 
declared their determination to resist the Florentines to the last 
gasp. It is said that they received an attack of the French with 
shouts of Viva Francia! which rendered it impossible to bring 
the French troops a second time to the assault; and it became 
necessary to raise the siege. The assistance of Louis was of more 
service to the Borgia family. Alexander VI. and his children 
hastened to avail themselves of the presence of the French in Italy, 
in older to push their schemes of ambition and aggrandisement. 
Lucretia Borgia, w h 0 , after her divorce from Sforza, had been mar¬ 
ried to Alphonso, Duke of Biseglia, a natural son of Alphonso II. 


According to another account he 
died of joy on the day that he was lil>e- 


rated from his cage. See Dam, Hist, de 
Vcnise, liv. xxi. § 9; Martin, t. vii. p. 326. 
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Naples, and had been declared perpetual governess of the 
Duchy of Spoleto, was now further invested with Sermoneta, 
wrested from the House of the Gaetani. At the urgent entreaty 
of Pope Alexander, Louis also lent a small force to Csesar Borgia, 
Duke of Valentinois, to assist the papal troops in reducing the 
Lords of Romagna and the Marca; as Sforza of Pesaro, Mala- 
testa of Rimini, the Riarii of Imola and Forli, and others. Forli 
was obstinately defended by Catharine Sforza, widow of Jerome 
Riario, but was at length taken by assault, and Catharine sent 
piisonei to the castle of St. Angelo, at Rome. By the spring of 
1501, all the small principalities of that district had been reduced; 
Borgia entered Rome in triumph, under the mingled banners of 
France and the Pope, and twelve new cardinals were created in 
order that he might be declared Duke of Romagna and gonfalonier 
of the Church. Thus was the French flag prostituted in order 
to promote the designs of the Pope and his insatiable son. Louis 
even notified to all the Italian powers that he should regard any 
opposition to the conquests of Borgia as an injury done to himself; 
a policy disapproved by all the French council except d’Amboise, 
to whom .Borgia held out the hope of the tiara. 

During these proceedings, the Pope’s family displayed all their 
characteristic crimes and vices. After the capture of Faenza, 
Astorre Maufredi, its youthful, handsome, and amiable lord, was 
murdered, after having been first subjected to the most brutal and 
disgusting treatment at the hands of Borgia. The Duke of Bise- 
gha, Lucretia’s third husband, was stabbed on the steps of St. Peter’s 
church (June 1500) by a baud of assassins hired by her brother, 
w 10 were safely escorted out of the city, and all pursuit after them 
oi bidden. The Duke, whose wound was not mortal; was conveyed 
o a ciamber in the Pope’s palace, where he was tended by his 
sister and by his wife Lucretia. The Pope placed a guard to 

?? , 1S cc ^^~ in ~. aw a « a * n st bis son, a precaution which Borgia 
dendec. ^ hat is not done at noon,” lie said, “ may be done at 

night.' He was as good as his word. Before Biseglia had re¬ 
covered from his wounds, Caesar burst into his chamber, drove out 


% 


his wife and sister, and caused him to be strangled. 2 * Borcfia’s 


motives for this assassination have been variously ascribed to his 
criminal passion for his sister, and to his hatred of the House of 
Aragon. Some modern writers 29 have supposed that the crime 
was perpetrated in order to make room for Lucretia’s fourth 


. mar- 


27 Ranke’s Popes, vol. i. p. 50; Cf. Mi- Works, vol. iii. p. 459 , ■. iq . 

clielet, Renaissance, p. 101 . - Schlosser, Weltgeschicktc [! x i o ’ 

28 Gibbon, Ant. of Brunswick, Misc. Michelet, Renaissance, p 123 ' 
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re with Alphonso d’Este, of Ferrara; a supposition little' 
^probable, and founded apparently on a mistake of dates, as this 
union did not take place till towards the end of 1501, instead of a 
few weeks after the murder. 29 It was accomplished by bringing 
the influence of France to bear on the House of Este; Alphonso 
was persuaded that it would secure him from the ambition and the 
arms of the Duke of Valentinois. Lucretia became the idol of the 
poets and literary men 'who swarmed in the court of Ferrara, and 
especially of Cardinal Bembo. 

Caesar Borgia, strong in the support of France, was now aiming 
to establish a kingdom in central Italy. ITis projects were aided 
by the Florentines, who, however, soon became themselves the 
objects of his attacks, and were compelled to purchase his good 
mil by giving him the command of a division of their army, with a 
pension of 3600 ducats. 

In the spring of 1501, the French army was ready to pursue its 
march to Naples. King Frederick, alarmed at the storm which 
was gathering round his head, had some months before renewed 
the propositions formerly made by his father Ferdinand to Charles 
VIII.; namely, to acknowledge himself a feudatory of France, to 
pay an annual tribute, and to pledge several maritime towns as 
security for the fulfilment of these conditions. Louis, however, 
would not hear of these liberal offers, although Ferdinand the 
Catholic undertook to guarantee the payment of the tribute prof¬ 
fered by Frederick, and strongly remonstrated against the ' con¬ 
templated expedition of the French King. Ferdinand findino-that 
he could not divert Louis from his project, proposed to him to 
divide Naples between them, and a partition was arranged by a 
treaty concluded between the two monarchs at Granada, November 
11th 1500. 30 Naples, the Terra di Lavoro, and the Abruzzi were 
assigned to Louis, with the title of King of Naples and Jerusalem ; 
while Ferdinand was to have Calabria and Apulia with the title of 
Duke. The duplicity of Ferdinand towards his relative Frederick 
in this transaction is very remarkable. For months after the 
signing of the treaty he left the King of Naples in the expectation 
of receiving succours from him; and it was not till the eleventh 
hour (April 1501), that he announced to brederick his inability to 
assist him in case of a French invasion. 31 The contemplated con¬ 
fiscation of his dominions was of course still kept in the back¬ 
ground, and meanwhile the forces of Ferdinand, under Gonsalvo of 


" See Muratori, Ann. vol. ix. anno 
1500; vol. x. anno 1602. Cf. Roscoe, 
Leo X. vol. i. 


30 Dumont, t. iii. pt. ii. p. 444. 

81 Prescott, Ferd. and Isabel, vol. 
p. 20 , note. 
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>rdova, were admitted as friends into the Neapolitan fortresses, 
which they afterwards held as enemies. Frederick opened to them 
without suspicion his ports and towns, and thus became the 
instillment of his own ruin. 

The unhappy Frederick had in vain looked around for assistance, 
kie had paid the Emperor Maximilian 40,000 ducats to make a 
diversion m his favour by attacking Milan, but Maximilian was 
detached from the Neapolitan alliance by a counter bribe, and 
consented to prolong the truce with. France. Frederick had then 
had recourse to Sultan Bajazet II., with as little effect: and this 
application only served to throw an odium on his cause The 
recent capture of Modon by the Turks (August 1500), and the 
massacre of the bishop and Christian population, had excited a 
feeling of great indignation in Europe. Frederick’s application to 
Bajazet was alleged against him in the treaty of-Granada- and 
Ferdinand and Louis took credit to themselves for the desire of 
rescuing Europe from that peril by partitioning his dominions 
Thus religion was as usual the pretest for spoliation and robbery 
Nor dul b erdinand s hypocrisy stop there. He made the atrocities 
at Modon a pretence for getting up a crusade, which served to 
conceal his preparations for a very different purpose. The arma¬ 
ment under the command of Gonsalvo of Cordova, the “ Great 

aStThIv 116 1?* Ca ! led f Gr f ItaUan eam P ai S n32 > did indeed 
■, , Venetians to reduce St. George in Cephalonia; but it 

tuned to the ports of Sicily early in 1501, where it was in 

Gonsabro thcT'^ f signs of the SP“W> monarch, 

tool of III m f Ul servant of a f* rfidious master, the ready 

ship. Alesandt'V?’ WM '" S P “u "''l this su, T risc of friend- 
with a view to uni,' ^ be “ lo Proclaim the crusade 

his indulgences, which be "^"^ tiTT' ° f 
the first Pope who claimed th» , d l the . flead ; ^r he was 

purgatory. To carry out the 

of all ance against the Turks with Wladislans King „f H »™Z 
and Bohemia, and with Albert King of Poland, brother of Hnl 
monarch. • luai 

The French army, which did not exceed 13,000 men ben • 
march towards Naples about the end of May 1501 * J 1 
command of Stuart d’Aubigny, with Cmsav Boro-ia f™. i * e V^ e 



i vy j. j.u.ciy luUI lliirlA' -M 

command of Stuart d’Aubigny, with Caesar Borgia for 1 • .*).• 6 
tenant. When it arrived before Borne, June 25th the F a]' 


32 The title of Great Captain was but it became a t,erm n „„ a 
among the Spaniards nothing more than Gonsalvo’s on account J? ? • surname of 
the usual appellation of the generalissimo; 1 exploits. 
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and Spanish ambassadors acquainted the Pope with the ti eaty of 
Granada, and the contemplated partition of Naples, in which the 
suzerainty of this kingdom was guaranteed to the Holy See; a 
communication which Alexander received with more surprise than 
displeasure, and he proceeded at once to invest the Kings of 
France and Aragdn with the provinces which they respectively 
claimed. 33 Attacked in front by the French, in the rear y on 
salvo, Frederick did not venture to take the field. e can one 
his troops in Naples, Averso, and Capua, of which the last alone 
made any attempt at defence. It was surprised hj tie 1 enc 1 
while in the act of treating for a capitulation (July 24th), and was 
subjected to the most revolting cruelty ; 7000 of the male inhabi¬ 
tants were massacred in the streets; the women were outrage , 
and forty of the handsomest reserved for Borgia’s harem at Rome; 
where they were in readiness to amuse the Court at the extra¬ 
ordinary and disgusting fete given at the fourth maniage of 
Lucretia. Rather than expose his subjects to the horrors of a 
useless war, Frederick entered into negotiations with d’Aubigny, 
■with the view of surrendering himself to Louis XII., whom le 
naturally preferred to his traitorous relative, Ferdinand; and in 
October 1501, he sailed for France with a small squadron, w licli 
remained to him. In return for his abandonment of the pro¬ 
vinces assigned to the French King, he was invested with the 
county of Maine, and a life pension of 30,000 ducats, on condition 
that he* should not attempt to quit France; a guard was set over 
him to enforce the latter proviso, and this excellent prince died 


in captivity in 1504. 

Meanwhile Gonsalvo of Cordova was proceeding with the reduc¬ 
tion of Calabria and Apulia. At the commencement of the war 
Frederick had sent his son Hon b errante to Taranto, of which 
place Hon Giovanni di Ghevara, Count of Potenza, the young 
Prince’s governor, was commandant. After a long siege, Taranto 
was reduced to capitulate by a stratagem of GonsaWs. A lake 
which lay at the back of the town, seeming to render it in¬ 
accessible it had been left unfortified in that quarter, and Gonsalvo, 
by transporting twenty of bis smaller ships over a tongue of land 
into the lake, had the place at his mercy. The conduct of 
Gonsalvo towards the young prince illustrates both the political 
morality of those times, and the convenient religion by which it 
was supported. The Great Captain had taken an oath upon the 
Holy Sacrament that the young Prince should be permitted to 


?5 The bull of .Tune 25 1501, dividing Ferdinand and Isabella is in the Supplt. 
the kingdom of Naples between Louis and to Dumont, Corps Dipl. t. ii. pt. i. p. 1. 
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retire whithersoever he pleased; but Don Ferrante had scarcely 
left Taranto when he was arrested and sent,to Spain. Gonsalvo 
was released from his oath by a casuistical confessor, on the ground 
that, as he had sworn for'Ferdinand, who was'absent and ignorant * 
of the matter, that monarch was not bound by it! 34 Thus the 
devout superstition of the Spaniards could be rendered as flexible in 
cases of conscience as the atheism of the Italians. The Spaniards 
entered Taranto March 1st 1502; the other towns of southern 
Italy were soon reduced, and the Neapolitan branch of the House 
oi Aragon fell for ever, after reigning sixty-five years. 

lathe autumn of 1501, Louis had entered into negociations with 
the Emperor, in order to obtain formal investiture of the Duchy of 
Milan. With this view, Louis’s daughter Claude, then only two 
years of age, was affianced to Charles, grandson of Maximilian, the 
infant child of the Archduke Philip and Joanna of Aragon. A 
treaty was subsequently signed at Trent, October 13th 1501, by 
Maximilian and the Cardinal d’Amboise, to which the Spanish 
sovereigns and the Archduke Philip were also parties. By this 

st umcnt Louis en^a^ed, in return for the investiture of Milan, 
to recognise the pretensions of the House of Austria to Hungary 
and Bohemia, and to second Maximilian in an expedition which he 
contemplated against the Turks. It was at this conference that 
those schemes against Venice began to be agitated, which ultimately 
produced the League of Cambray. 

Ihe treaty between Louis and Ferdinand for the partition of 
Naples was so loosely drawn, that it seemed purposely intended to 
produce the quarrels which occurred. The ancient division of 

on? lnrl l 0 f ° Ur ,r V T S ’ th ° Ugh su P erseded by a more modern 
one, had been followed in the treaty; disputes arose as to the 

possession of he Principato and Capitanata; Gonsalvo occupied 

the oimer with his troops; and some negociations which ensued 

on the subject having failed, Louis instructed the Duke of 

Nemours to drive them out. In the course of 1502 the Spaniards 

were deprived of everything, except Barletta and a few towns on 

the coast ot Baii. It was in the combats round this place that 

Bayard, by his deeds of courage and generosity, won his reputation 

as the model of chivalry, and became the idol of the French 

soldiery. 

• While France was thus winning Naples with her arms she 

preparing to lose it by her negociations. Towards the end of l 

the Austrian Archduke Philip and his consort J oaim „ • ’ 

ouanna passing 
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31 Vita di Gonsalvo , p. 90 (ed. Firenze, 1552). 
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a&a«h France on their way to Spain, in order to receive the 
homa°e of the Spanish States as their future sovereigns were 
magnificently entertained by Louis XIL, and experienced sue 
a reception from that monarch, as quite won Philip s heart, and 
made him forget all the former injuries inflicted by the Tiench 
Court upon his father. Philip and Joanna reached 1 ‘ e 
spring of 1502, where they received (May 22nd) the ho c e o 

the (Le S of Castile; and a few months afterwatds lPerchumd.J» 
persuaded the punctilious states of Aiagon o c 
fealty to Joanna, which they had prev.ou.ly vetoed If ... dd«t 
daughter Isabella. But the ceremonious formality of the Spanish 
Sort was irksome to Philip ; and as he felt little or no affec . 0 .. 
for bis consort, who was both plain in person and weak in mind 
he set off in December for the Netherlands, leaving Joanna 
behind, who was too far advanced in pregnancy to accompany him. 
On March 10th 1503, she gave birth to her second son, Ferdinand 
Joanna, who repaid Philip’s coolness with a doting and jealous 
affection, was inconsolable. (it'his departure, and fell into a deep 
dejection, from which nothing could rouse her. . 

As Philip was to return through France, Ferdinand com.mss.oned 
him to open a negotiation with Louis; by winch it was agreed 
tl“ both that monarch and Ferdinand should renounce their 
shares of the Neapolitan dominions m favoui of the lecently 
affianced infants Charles of Austria and Claude o < ranee. Till 
the marriage should be accomplished, Louis XII. was to hold in 
pledge the°Terra di Lavoro and the Abruzzi; Ferdinand, Apulia, 
and the Calabrias; and the contested provinces were to be jointly 
administered by the Archduke Philip, as procurator for his son, 
and by a French commissary (April 1503.) 

This treaty was evidently in favour of Ferdinand, or rather 

•1 a s of the Archduke Philip, who seems to have exceeded his 
Fn!trurtions. Cardinal d’Amboise was entrapped into it by an 
artifice too gross for any eyes except those blinded by ambition. 
Ferdinand and Maximilian engaged to assist D’Amboise in attaining 
the tiara, and they agreed with Louis that a general council should 
be summoned for the purpose of deposing Pope Alexander \ I. 
But the King of Aragon, at least, so far from having any intentions 
to assist the French minister to the papal throne, did not even 
mean to observe the treaty of Lyon. He had warned Gonsalvo 
not to attend to any instructions from the Archduke I hilip, unless 
they were confirmed by himself, and he continued to send that 
general reinforcement after reinforcement; while, Louis XII., 
flying on the treaty, had ordered the Duke of Nemours to cease 
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utilities. 35 Gonsalvo suddenly resumed the offensive with ex¬ 
traordinary vigour and rapidity, and within a week, two decisive 
battles were fought. On the 21st April 1503, the Spanish general 
Andrades defeated Stuart d’Aubigny at Seminara in Calabria, and 
compelled liim to retire into the fortress of Angitola, where he 
soon afterwards surrendered. On the 28th of April, the Great 
Captain himself defeated the Duke of Nemours at Cerignola, near 
Marietta, when the French army was dispersed and almost de¬ 
stroyed, and the viceroy was killed in the engagement. The rem¬ 
nant of the French retired on the Garigliano and to Gaeta; most 
of the Neapolitan towns, including the capital, opened their gates 
to the conqueror; Gonsalvo entered Naples May 14th 1503 • and 
the French garrisons in the castles of that city were soon after- 

'“t r ". fiefly by tbe famous engineer, Pedro Navarro. 
By the end of July the French had completely evacuated the Nea¬ 
politan territory, which thus fell into the possession of Ferdinand. 

Nothing could exceed the grief and anger of Louis at this intel- 
ligence. Philip partook his resentment, and intimated to Fer- 
diuand that he would not quit the French Court till the treaty of 
Lyon had been ratified ; but the Catholic King, regardless of the 
reproaches addressed to him, pretended that Philip had exceeded 
his powers aud refused to sign. Louis immediately dismissed the 
Spanish envoys, and resolved not only to attempt the recovery of 
Naples but also to attack the Spanish frontier. The Sire d’Albret 
and the Marshal de Gie, were directed to cross the Bidassoa and 
a vance towards Fuentarabia with 400 lances and 5000 Swiss and 
Gascon foot; while the Marshal de Kieux attacked Rousillon with 

Trirr r r?° A,ioti,er *™* ^ ^ ^ h 

A r md MV f g “ e ; a ' ° f France ’ was ^patched across the 

anfiornkT n r ““ ° rCed “ I,al ? b >' ‘"Sc Vrth. of Swiss 

and the S nr ^ PS coutributcJ % «« Tuscan republics 
ana tne little pnnces of central Italy. 

Among these princes Cmsar Borgia could no longer be counted 

T/\;: u re P ai e benefits of Louis by conspiring against him 

with the Spaniards. Borgia had usurped the Duchy of Urbino, the 

Lordship of Perugia, and several other places, the possession of most 

of which he obtained by means of the basest treachery, or by thos 

arts of address and peisuasion, in which this consummate villai ' 

said to have been a master. He obtained Urbino hv ‘ ^ 18 

requesting 

35 These transactions are very dif- of Ferdinand, which, is 
fcrently related by the French and by conduct, and is admitted 1 °d ^js 
the Spanish historians, whose statements the later stages of the A re ? C ° tfc -!! 1 
are irreconcileable. But, on the whole, p, 87). ^incss (vol. in. 

there can be little doubt of the ill faith * 
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DEATH OF POPE ALEXANDER VI. 

£ Du 1 ie , „ a friend, to lend him his artillery, noth which he 
entered the town as a eonqueror. Macohiavelli regards the am* 
emotion of so many small states as a political benefit, winch shou 1 
Lt only induce us to overlook the crimes of Borgia in effecting it, 
but even to accord him our admiration; yet Pope Alexander in vain 
endeavoured to persuade the College of Card,null;to unite these 
conquests into a kingdom of Komagoa in favour o h,s son Borgia, 
however, as will appear in the sequel, was unwittingly labouring 

not for himself but for the Holy See. . . •, 

Louis XII. had resolved to break with Borgia; F^ was 
necessary to prevent Alexander YI. from throwing himsel m o the 
arms of Spain, and the French Court was, fegociatmg mtb that 
Pontiff when news was unexpectedly brought of his (ca . 
under seems to have fallen a victim to liis own infernal machina¬ 
tions. He regarded the College of Cardinals as a means foi 
raising the enormous sums required to maintain the luxury oi the 
pontifical court, the armies of the Duke of Valentinois the profligate 
extravagance of Lucretia Borgia, and the establishments of bis 
other children and nephews. With this view he pursued the 
following plan : he first of all sold the dignity of cardinal at puces 
varying°from 10,000 to 30,000 florins; he entrusted these venal 
princes of the church with employments that enriched them, and . 
then caused them to he poisoned in order to seize their estates and 
JesTll their benefices and dignities. Altogether he created forty- 
three cardinals, scarce one of which appointments was gratuitous 
But he was at length caught in his own trap. He had invited 
Cardinal Adrian of Corneto to a little banquet at his vineyard, the 
Belvidere, near the Vatican, and an attendant was instructed to 
serve the’guest wjth poisoned wine. The man, however, mistook 
the bottles; the fatal draught was administered to Alexander 
, • ir lik son as well as to their intended victim, and all 
rerlere seized whh a violent illness which in a week put an end 
to the Pope’s life at the age of seventy-two 36 (August 18th 1503). 
Borgia and Adrian ultimately recovered. Thus perished by his own 

3 « According to other accounts Alov- 
andor VI. was carried off by n. f cvc , r * . 

authorities and opinions for and agains ih 
poisoning are collected and discussed m 
Daru (Hist, de Venise , liv. xxi. § 18). an y» 
on the whole, appear to preponderate for it. 

See in particular a letter of Peter Martyr, 
dated, 4 id. Nov. 1503. (Epist. 264.) The 
story is rather differently related in one 
of the documents in Sanuto, where the 
poison is represented to have been con¬ 


veyed in some confectionery, See Succcsso 
ddla TJiorte di Papa Alexandra VI., in 
Ranke’s Popes , vol. iii. App. P- 254 (Mrs. 
Austin’s transl.). The notorious cha¬ 
racter of Alexander and his son, and the 
frequency of the crime of poisoning at 
that time in Italy, while they render the 
charge probable, may, however, also have 
suggested it. At all events, it is pretty 
generally agreed that Gnu Tlorg a’s ill¬ 
ness was caused in the way related. 
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ts one of the greatest monsters who ever sullied the pontifical 
throne. 

Alexander VI. first established the ecclesiastical censorship of 
books, which has contributed to support the abuses of the papacy 
against the attacks of reason and true religion. It was in his 
pontificate that the mole of Hadrian, or Castle of St. Angelo, was 
fortified by the architects Giuliano and Antonio da S. Gallo in the 
manner in which it still exists. 

The moment was now arrived when Cardinal d’Amboise hoped- 
to realise all those dreams of ambition which had led him to con¬ 
nive at and encourage the crimes of Caesar Borgia. He hastened to 
Rome, and the march of the French army was arrested at Nepi, in 
order to support his election by its presence. But D’Amboise had 
a formidable though unknown competitor in Cardinal Julian della 
Eovere, who had hitherto appeared the warm ally of France. He 
was also deceived by Cardinal Ascanio Sforza, whom he had de¬ 
livered from prison and loaded with benefits, and who had sworn 
to use his influence in favour of his benefactor. But Ascanio re¬ 
tained at heart a deep hatred for the overthrowers of his family, and 
he used the confidence of D’Amboise only to betray him. He bor¬ 
rowed of D’Amboise 100,000 ducats, under pretence of buying “the 
voice of the Holy Ghost,” while he was secretly arranging his 
defeat with Gardinal Julian. The latter, after saluting D’Amboise 
as future Pontiff, represented, that in order to the validity of his 
election, and to prevent future schism, the French troops ought to 
be withdrawn from the neighbourhood of Rome, and that s°uch a 
proof of moderation would only secure him more votes. D’Amboise 
•assented, against the advice of Borgia; the conclave, which had 
been delayed on various pretexts, was then assembled, and was 
easi y convinced by Cardinals Julian and Ascanio; that the election 
o a -rench or Spanish Pope would involve Rome in a war. 
D Amboise, perceiving that he should not be able to carry his 
election, transferred his votes to Francesco Piccolomini, Cardinal 
of Siena, a nephew of Pius II., who was elected September 21st 
and took the title of Pius III. 

The virtues of that Pontiff rendered him worthy of the tiara 
which, however, lie owed to his infirmities. At the time of his 
election he was labouring under a mortal disease, which cam d 
him off in less than a month. During his short pontificate he Id 
meditated assembling a general council for the reform of cccie 
siastical discipline; and some Roman Catholic writers 
enough to suppose that such a step might have averted the Re¬ 
formation. 37 
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37 Muratori, Annali , t. x. p. 16. 
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IV 7 D’Amboise soon perceived unequivocal symptoms of another 
defeat. The Romans to a man were against him, and he found it 
prudent to retire in favour of Cardinal Julian della Rovere, who had 
long pretended an attachment to the cause of France. It is said that 
Julian gained Ca3sar Borgia, who still commanded the votes of the 
Spanish cardinals, by assuring him that he was the son not of 
Alexander but of himself. Borgia had no filial weakness, and the 
known character of his mother Yanozza, might lend an air of 
probability to a story which it was not his interest to reject. It 
was a grand thing to be the son of two successive Popes ! How¬ 
ever this may be, the Conclave speedily decided. Cardinal Julian 
was elected on the first scrutiny, October 31st, and D’Amboise had 
the mortification of kissing the toe of his former protege and rival, 
now Pope Julius II. Like his predecessor, Julius had sworn to 
restore the ancient lustre of ecclesiastical discipline, to call a 
general council, and not to make war without the consent of two 
thirds of the Sacred College. We shall see in the sequel how he 
kept his word. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Aftek the election of Pius III., Caesar Borgia had returned to 
Rome to congratulate that Pontiff on his accession; hut no sooner 
did he appear there, than he was set upon by the Orsini and their 
adherents, as well as by other enemies; and Pope Pius offered him 
e castle of St. Angelo as a refuge from their violence. After 
he death of his father, Caesar’s power waned fast; and the effects 
of the poison, from which he was still suffering, prevented him from 
taking any active steps to retain it. One thing alone, as he told 
Macchiavelh, had escaped his care and foresight; he had provided 
for every possible contingency in the event of his father’s death 
except his own sickness at that critical juncture. A great part 
of his mercenaries now dispersed themselves; the Venetians 
attacked some of his towns, others they bought from the ancient 
masters of them, whose return they had assisted. Some of 
Borgia’s captains, however, remained faithful to him, and he stiff 
held Bertinbro, Forli, Imola, and a few other places. This 
profligate and cruel man seems, like Louis Sforza, not to have 
been a bad ruler. It is said that the cities reduced under his 
sway did not regret their ancient lords; at all events he had con- 
erred on them a benefit b y slaying their former tyrants. 1 

to nvVl 7- ° n V s f Cession *0 the Papacy immediately resolved 

temDOril . “I 1 , ! ° rgia ’ S W l >less *° «tend the 

PoTffiZT" ° f tte Ho1 * S “- classical came of that 

0 seemed to announce the warlike tenour of his reign; which, 

however if hardly more Christian, was at all events lessVandalous 
than that of his predecessor. Had Julius, indeed, been a secular 
prince, his ideas and projects would have done him honour. They 
embraced two grand objects ; the extension of the Roman territory 
by the recovery of Romagna, and the expulsion of all foreigners 

from himself, one morning caused 1 ,;= 
minister to be cut in two and o™ V 
the public square of Cesena with n ^ ° n 
of wood and a bloody knife l ‘ pi . e , CG 
which tamed and stupefied ^ S SU0 ’ 
(“La fcrociti del quaVsllS , pe °P le - 
quelli popoli rlmanere sodi«fVt° °’ V® 
piAi ”—U Principe, can S V U ' 
the governments of Italy in thosct,11^° 


1 Marchiavolli tells us that Romagna 
had been so badly governed by its former 
masters, that it was full of robberies, 
feuds, and all kinds of disorders. Borgia 
first placed over it a certain Messer 
Ramiro d’Orco, a man of savage temper 
and prompt action, who soon reduced it 
to tranquillity. But bis severity gene¬ 
rated such odium, that Borgia, to *avert it 
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r / om the soil of Italy. Both were pursued in a truly patriotic 
spirit. It was not nepotism that urged Julius to undertake his 
conquests. Although he did not altogether neglect his family, 
his leading wish was to render the Roman States powerful and re¬ 
spected; that is, in a temporal view; for on the interests of 
Christianity, or the dangers that threatened the Church, he 
bestowed not a thought. 

Borgia had helped Julius to the tiara; but no sooner had the 
latter got possession of it than he proceeded, partly by threats, 
partly by caresses, to strip Caesar of all the possessions he retained. 
He was thrown into that very tower at Rome, which from the 
numerous victims he had himself confined in it, had obtained the 
name of the “ Torre Borgia.” As some of his captains, however, 
refused to give up the fortresses demanded of them so long as 
their master was in confinement, Julius at length released him, 
and he succeeded in escaping to Naples. The sequel of his fate 
.may here be briefly told. He was well received at Naples by 
Gronsalvo of Cordova, who had given him a safe conduct, and pre¬ 
tended to forward his plans; but shortly after, by order of the 
Spanish Court, he was shipped off to Spain, and kept prisoner 
nearly three years in the citadel of Medina del Campo. This is 
the second of those perfidies, committed tor the service of a per¬ 
fidious master,'which Gonsalvo is said to have repented on his 
death-bed; the other being the betraying of the young Duke of 
Calabria, before related. Borgia, having contrived to effect his 
escape, proceeded to the Court of his brother-in-law the King of 
Navarre, and in the civil wars of that country found a tragical 
and somewhat romantic death. He was met in a defile near 
Yiana by a band of insurgents, and his gilt armour indicating a 
person of distinction, he was surrounded by a band of assailants, 
and fell fighting valiantly for his life. 

Caesar Borgia was endowed with great strength of body as well as 
personal beauty. At a bull-fight he killed six wild bulls, severing 
the head of one at the first blow. He was not altogether destitute 
of good qualities. He possessed liberality, courage, and a certain 
magnanimity of disposition, but lie uas abandoned to the most de¬ 
praved lusts, and of a ferocity so sanguinary that his own father as 
well as all Rome stood in fear of him. He slew Peroto, one of his 
father’s favourites, while taking refuge under the papal mantle, so 
that the blood spirted into Alexander s face. Yet his fathei s fear 
was mingled with love. 2 Borgia owed his advancement to being the 
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2 “ II papa ama et ha gran paura del fiol ducha.”— Relazionc of Polo Capello, ap. 
Ranke, Popes, vol. iii. App. p. 253. 
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;on of a Pope who placed the Roman treasury at his disposal, and 
to his having found so great a dupe as Cardinal d’Amboise and so 
stupid a King as Louis XII. 

Although Julius II. overloaded Cardinal d’Amboise with atten- 
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tions, that ecclesiastic returned to France dejected and discouraged. 
The delay of six weeks which his ambitious projects had caused to 
the French army proved fatal to the campaign. Malaria made 
great havoc in their ranks, and La Tremouille himself was com¬ 
pelled by illness to resign the command to the Marquis of Mantua, 
wh'ose talents as a general did not inspire the army with much 
confidence. Julius II. remained a .quiet spectator of the war of 
Naples. The French still held some places in that kingdom, 
which their army had entered about the beginning of 0ctober°1503. 
They succeeded in relieving the garrison of Gaeta, which was 
besieged by Gonsalvo, and they afterwards forced -the passage of 
the Garigliano, November 9tli: but here their progress’ was 
arrested. Every opportunity was lost through the indecision of 
the Marquis of Mantua, who, weary with the reproaches of his 
officers, at length resigned the command in favour of the Marquis 
of Saluzzo : a general, however, of no better repute than himself. 
The seasons themselves were hostile to the French; heavy rains 
set in with a constancy quite unusual in that climate; and the 
French soldiers perished by hundreds in the mud and swamps of the 
Garigliano. The Spanish army encamped near Sessa, was better 
supplied and better disciplined; and at length, after two months of 
inaction, Gonsalvo, having received some reinforcements, assumed 
the offensive, and in his turn crossed the river. The French, whose 
quarters were widely dispersed, were not prepared for this attack, 
am attempted to fall back upon Gaeta; but their retreat soon 
became a disorderly flight; many threw down their arms without 
il °" ’ an< ^ hence the affair has sometimes been called 
the rout of the Garigliano (December 29th). Peter de’ Medici, 
who was following the Freuch army, perished in this retreat, 
having embarked on a vessel in the river which sank from bcino- 
overloaded. A ery few of the French army found their way back 
to France. Gaeta surrendered at the first summons, January 1st 
1504. This was the most important of all Gonsalvo’s victories as 
it completed the conquest of Naples. 

The two attacks on Spain had also miscarried. Nothin n- was 
accomplished on the side of Fontarabia. In Rousillon, the French 
penetrated to Salsas and undertook the siege of that place but on 
the approach of Ferdinand with a large army were compelled to 
retire into Narbonne. A truce of five months was concluded 
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ovember 15th, which was subsequently converted into a peace 
of three years. Singularly enough, Frederick, the abdicated King 
of Naples, was employed to mediate this peace between two 
monarchs who had combined to strip him of his dominions.. 

The conquest of Ferdinand was, on the whole, a fortunate event 
for the Neapolitans, who had been sadly misgoverned, both under 
the House of Anjou, and their first Aragonese sovereigns; though 
his reforms did not come up to the expectations entertained. The 
Catholic King, during his visit to Naples in 15CW, conceded many 
privileges to the people, and the Neapolitans testified their sense 
of the benefits conferred on them by observing, during more than 
two centuries, the anniversary of his death as a day of mourning. 
ITis viceroys subsequently introduced some useful reforms into the 
law, and resuscitated the venerable university of the capital, which 
was fast falling into decay. 3 

The power and the policy of A enice had, at this period, ex¬ 
cited great jealousy in the breasts of several European sovereigns. 
The continental dominions of the republic had been formed at the 
expense of her neighbours, and she alone seemed to thrive amidst 
the decline of the rest of Italy. Pope Julius II. was the principal 
agent in effecting an alliance against the "V enetians, in levenge 
for their constant opposition to all his plans of territorial aggran¬ 
disement. It was ratified by the triple treaty of Blois, September 
22nd 1504, by which a perpetual alliance was formed between 
Louis XII., Maximilian I., and his son the Archduke Philip ; and 
at the same time, the Emperor and the French King joined Pope 
Julius in an alliance which laid the foundation of the League of 
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Cambray. 

The Ptepublic, that was the object of so much jealousy, had just 
brought to a close a ruinous war with the Turks. Sultan Bajazet II., 
the son and successor of Mahomet II., was addicted to literature 
and the study of the sacred books of his religion, and had little 
energy of character, though he sometimes strove to conceal that 
defect by exaggerated bursts of passion. After his accession, the 
Turkish scimitar was everywhere sheathed, except on the side of 
Hungary and Croatia. We shall not, however, detail the numerous 
expeditions of the Turks in that quarter, which present a uniform 
and disgusting scene of devastation, and shall content ourselves 
with stating that, in 1497, in revenge for an aggression made on 
them by the King of Poland, they for the first time succeeded in 
penetrating into that kingdom. During the first seventeen years 


s On this subject see Giannone, Istoria di Napoli, lib. xxx. c. 1, 2, 5 ; Signorelli, 
Coltura nelle Sieilie, t. iv. p. 84. 
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'f Bajazet's reign, the peace between the Venetians and the Porte, 
though occasionally menaced, remained on the whole, undisturbed. 

,\ e ^ ene tians complained of the Turkish incursions, and the defi- 
nitive occupation of Montenegro, while the Porte, on its side, was 
jealous because the Republic had reduced the Duke of Naxos to' 
dependence, and obtained possession of Cyprus (1489). At last, in 
1498, the Turks, after making great naval preparations, suddenly 
arrested all the Venetian residents at Constantinople, and in the 
following year seized. Lepanto, which surrendered without striking 
a blow (August 1499). Soon after, a body of 10,000 Turks 
crossed the Isonzo, carrying fire and desolation almost to the lagoons 
of Venice. In August 1500, Modon was taken by assault, and 
those cruelties committed to which we have before alluded. Nava- 
nno and Ivoron surrendered soon after, but towards the close of 
the year the Venetians were more successful. They captured 
.Egina, devastated and partly occupied Mytflene, Tenedos, and 
feamothrace, and with the help of a Spanish squadron, and 7000 
troops, under Gonsalvo de Cordova, reduced the island of Cepha- 
lonia. For this service the grateful Venetians rewarded Gonsalvo 
with a present of 500 tuns of Cretan wine, 60,000 pounds of 
cheese, 266 pounds of wrought silver, and the honorary freedom 
of their Republic. 

In 1501 the Venetian fleet was joined by a French, a Papal, and 
a Spanish squadron, but, through a want of cordiality amon^ the 
commanders, little was effected. The Turks, however, had not 
made a better figure; and the Porte, whose attention was at that 
ime distracted by the affairs of Persia, was evidently inclined for 
peace. le disordered state of the Venetian finances, and the 

< cca.y o leir commerce through the maritime discoveries of the 

oi ugue.se, a so disposed them to negociation; although the sale 
o c u genees, granted to them by the Pope for this war, is said 
to have brought more than seven hundred pounds of gold into 
their exchequer. 4 The war nevertheless continued through 1502 
and.the ^ enetiaus were tolerably successful, having captured manv 
Turkish ships, and, with the assistance of the French, taken the 
island of St a . Maura. But at length a treaty was signed, Dec. 14th 
by which Venice was allowed to hold Cephalonia, but restored 
St a . Maura, and, permitted the Porte to. retain its conquest ' 
eluding the three important fortresses of Modon, Koron^and 
Navarino. 


The election of Julius II. had placed upon the Pap d throne a 
Pontiff very inimical to tlie interests of Venice. One of hhTff. t 


Bembo up. Zmkeisen, B. ii. Si 540. 
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steps was, as we have seen, the triple alliance of Blow. These 
treaties, which were prejudicial to the true interests of France, are 
supposed to have been the work of Louis XII.’s consort, Anne of 
Brittany, who is said to have retained a secret affection for the 
Emperor Maximilian, of whose hand she had been deprived. 
Maximilian and the Pope were the chief gainers by the alliance. 

It enabled Maximilian to put an end to the war of the Bavarian 
succession, as well as to obtain for his son, the Aici u^e 1 ip, 
Guelderland and Zutphen, by the withdrawal of trench assistance 
from his opponents. He defended Albert of Lower -Bavaria, the 
rightful heir of Charles of Baiern-Landshut, against the attempts 
of Robert, son of the Elector Palatine, who had married a dang er 
of Charles; and with the help of the SuabiaH League, Maximilian 
defeated Robert’s forces in a battle in which he displayed gieat 
personal valour. In like manner, in 1505, the French King, m 
consideration of being invested by the Emperor with the Duchy 
of Milan, withdrew his protection from Charles, Duke of Gueldei- 
land, and the Archduke Philip took possession of Guelderland and 
Zutphen. The Pope also acquired indirectly .some advantages 
from the treaties of Blois. Maximilian, who had not entered 
earnestly into the league against the Venetians, having given them 
secret information of it, they immediately entered into negociations 
with Julius II., and that Pontiff took what they offered awaiting 
his opportunity to get more. By an arrangement effected m1505, 
■the Holy See obtained tbe restoration of Porto Cesenatico, Savig- 
nano, Tossignano, Santo Arcangelo, and six other places, while 
Venice was allowed to retain Rimini and Faenza. 

Soon after the execution of the treaties of Blois, Queen Isabella 
of Castile expired (Nov. 26th 1504), at the age of fifty-three and 
in the thirtieth year of her reign. She had long been in a 
declining state of health, and her death is said to have been 
hastened by the concern which she felt for the lamentable condi¬ 
tion of her daughter Joanna, whose dejection, after the departure 
of her husband Philip from Spain in 1503, began to assume all the 
appearance of insanity. Early in 1504, Joanna had rejoined 
Philip in the Netherlands, where her jealousy, for which, indeed, 
she had but too much cause, gave rise to the most scandalous and 
disgraceful scenes. These and other symptoms of her daughters 
malady led Isabella to provide against its effects by a testament 
executed a month or two before her death, by which she settled 
the succession of Castile on Joanna as “ Queen Proprietor, and 
on her husband Philip ; and in the event ot the absence or inca¬ 
pacity of Joanna, she appointed her own husband, King Ferdinand, 
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' e Regent of Castile, until her grandson Charles should attain 
majority. She also made a large provision for Ferdinand from 
the revenues of the Indies and other sources.^ 

The remains of Isabella were carried to the Alhambra, which 
had been converted into a Franciscan monastery; but after the 
death of Ferdinand, she was laid by his side in a mausoleum in 
the cathedral of Granada. This excellent and amiable Queen 
seems to have had at heart only the good of her people and the 
welfare of her family. The sole blemish in her character was that 
her deep religious feeling, which bordered on superstition, led her 
to submit her conscience too implicitly to the guidance of her 
priests and confessors, and thus sometimes betrayed her into acts 
of bigotry and intolerance. She was otherwise a woman of the best 
sense and most acute discernment, and is still regarded by the 
Spaniards as the greatest of their monarchs. The' Castilians had 
in general lived contented under her government, which had been 
conducted many years by two successive Archbishops of Toledo; 
Don Pedro Gonzales de Mendoza, who, by a then not uncommon 
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union of offices, was also High. Admiral of Castile, and after Men¬ 
doza’s death in 1495, by the celebrated Ximenes. Mendoza, from 
liis influence and reputation, had been called the third King of 
Spain; yet his fame has been surpassed by that of his successor. 
Ximenes de Cisneros, born in 1436, was a Franciscan monk of the 
sect called Observantines, who adhered to the strictest rules of their 
founder, while the larger portion of the Order, styled Conventuals, 
allowed themselves considerable licence. Ximenes from his youth 
had accustomed himself to the most rigorous mortifications, and at 
one period became a sort of anchorite, subsisting only on herbs and 
vatei. He had long been known for his ascetic life, the severity 
o ns principles, and the euergy of his character, when in 1492, at 
the recommendation of Mendoza, he was appointed Queen Isabella’s 
con essoi. e soon acquired an extraordinary influence over his 
loyal mist less, who readily listened to the advice of the dying 
Mendoza, that Ximenes should be appointed his successor; and 
the humble monk was immediately raised to the dignities of 
Archbishop of Toledo and High Chancellor of Castile? Under 
his administration persecution and the terrors of the Inquisi¬ 
tion became part and parcel of the government. His severity 
produced an insurrection of the Moors in the Alpuxarras, which 


s The genuineness of this testament, 
which has been questioned by Robertson 
and other historians, is established by 
Prescott, Ford, and hub. vol. iii. p. 168 
and 199. It does not provide against a 


■ r I,-, srrL™ 

lnm an oath, as some writers hive as¬ 
serted, or m any other manner. 
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tasted from 1500 to 1502, and ended in their violent conversion 
• to Christianity. They now obtained the name of Mortecoes . At 
the same time Ximenes repressed the insolence of the Spanish 
grandees; and this part of his administration was grateful alike 
to the Crown and to the people. 

Ximenes was appointed one of the executors of Isabella’s will, 
together with King Ferdinand and four other persons. On the 
day that his consort expired,. Ferdinand, laying down the Crown of 
Castile, assumed the title of Administrator or Governor, and caused 
the accession of Philip and Joanna to be proclaimed in the great 
square of Toledo. The Cortes of Castile, which assembled at Toro, 
January 11th 1505, regarding the incapacity of Joanna as esta¬ 
blished, tendered their homage to King Ferdinand, as Governor in 
her name; and an account of these proceedings was sent to Philip 
and Joanna in Flanders. There was, however, a strong party led 
by the Marquis of Villena and the Duke of Najara, who wished to 
see the Archduke Philip Regent of Castile. They promised them¬ 
selves more licence under the sway of that easy-tempered Prince 
than under the strict and jealous rule of Ferdinand; and through 
the channel of Don Juan Manuel, Ferdinand’s ambassador at the 
Court of Maximilian, and one of Philip’s warmest partisans, they 
opened a correspondence with the Archduke. Encouraged by this 
support, Philip wrote to his father-in-law, desiring him to lay down 
the government and retire into Aragon. To this uncourteous 
demand Ferdinand replied with moderation, urging Philip to 
come to Spain with his wife, but at the same time admonishing 
him of his incompetence to govern a people like the Spaniards. 
Ferdinand felt his weakness, and his situation was indeed em¬ 
barrassing. It was thought probable that Louis XII. would 
support Philip, whose party had acquired great strength ; and it 
was even suspected that Gonsalvo, the Viceroy of Naples, had been 
tampered with, and was prepared to place that kingdom in the 
hands of the Archduke. Under these circumstances Ferdinand 
resolved to court the friendship of Louis, and Juan de Enguera, a 
Catalan monk, was despatched into I ranee to negociate an alliance 
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with that monarch. 

Louis XII. was then in a disposition highly favourable to the 
views of Ferdinand. Towards the end of April 1505, he had been 
seized with so dangerous an illness, that, in expectation of his death, 
extreme unction was administered to him. In what he imagined 
to be his last hours, he was struck with remorse at having aban¬ 
doned the interests of France at the instigation of his consort; by a 
secret will he revoked all his engagements with the House of 
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ria, and directed that his daughter Claude, when of marriage- 
age, should he given to his cousin and heir, Fraucis of Angou- 
leme. Although Louis soon afterwards recovered, he still continued 
in his altered sentiments, and Anne of Brittany was obliged to 
confirm the new arrangement which he had made. 

Louis, therefore, when Ferdinand’s ambassador arrived, was dis¬ 
posed to listen to any proposals that were unfavourable to the 
House of Austria. After, apologising for the injuries which he had 
done to France, Ferdinand requested the hand of Germaine de 
Foix, niece of Louis, and daughter of John de Foix, Viscount of 
Narbonne; and he accompanied this proposal with the offer of a 
new arrangement respecting Naples. This kingdom was to be the 
dowry of Germaine, and to descend to her children by Ferdinand; 
but in default of issue, the moiety was to return to Louis and his 
successors. Ferdinand undertook to grant an amnesty to all the 
partisans of France in Naples, and to restore their possessions; and 
he also engaged to pay a million gold ducats, within ten yearn, for 
Louis’expenses and losses in the war. These were the principal 
conditions of a treaty signed at Blois, October 12th 1505; by which 
the two monarchs also promised each other mutual aid and succour, 
or according to the words of the instrument, they were to be “ as 
two souls in one body.” The King of England 6 , Henry VII., became 
security for the due execution of the treaty; the first- advantageous 
one that Louis XII. had ever made. At the time of the marriage 
F erdinand was fifty-three years of age, while Germaine was only 
eighteen, and of remarkable beauty. She was nearly related to 
nm, being the grand-daughter of the guilty Leonora, Queen of 
Navarre, the half-sister of Ferdinand J This marriage excited the 

mmnoiw ofT Ca ^ i . Uans ’ who regarded it as an insult to the 
) sabella. 1 hilip could hardly believe the news of this 
unexpected alliance till l,e was refused permission to pass through 
rrance on lmwayto Spain, unless he previously reconciled himself 
with his father-in-law. He now resolved to combat Ferdinand 
with his own weapons. In order to put that wily monarch off his 
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c According to Bernard Andr6, the 
annalist of his reign, Henry had brought 
about this peace and alliance (“in 


viam jiacis et concordiae non sine magna 


1 *uiii i -- - — 

ditficultate, illos redux.it ”). See Hist, 
Regis Henrici VIL p. 88., edited by Mr. 
Gairdner for the Bolls Commission. 

7 According to Bobertson (Charles I. 
vol. ii. p. 12) and Coxe ( House of Austria , 
ch. xxiii.), Ferdinand, with a view to 
deprive the House of Austria t)f the 
Spanish succession, had previously offered 


his hand to Joanna, surnained La TU 
traneja, daughter of Henry IV. 0 f rw ; /" 
who was then residing i n a r 1 .’ 

Portugal, by whom theoff er 1 fi 1 ? 

Sismondi (Hist, des Frances * fuse f 
30 ) makes Ferdinand aftcrw'iwl" X ' - C1 ‘ 
for a daughter of Kintr V, propose 
Portugal, that is, f or Emanuel of 
daughter! Prescott 1,.,„ .,°' v “ gl ' and ' 
dndlsab. vol. iii. p. 204 ,j*. jl ' < . H ™ 
no ground for either of these stories. 6 '’ 0 18 
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guard, Philip entered into a treaty with him, which he only meant 
to observe till he should be able to land in Spain; and by the 
arrangement called the Concord of Salamanca, effected November 
24tli 1505, it was agreed that Ferdinand should be associated with 
Philip in the government of Castile, and should enjoy one half of 
the public revenue. 

Philip and his wife Joanna set sail for Spain, Jan. 8th 1506, 
with a considerable Dutch and Flemish fleet. They had not been 
long at sea when their ships were dispersed by a violent tempest, 
and that in which Philip and Joanna had embaiked was diiven 
into the port of Weymouth in Dorsetshire. , Henry VII. profited 
by the opportunity thus thrown in his way in a manner worthy of 
his ungenerous temper. Philip was invited to Windsor, where, 
though treated with great apparent honour and distinction, he was 
in reality detained a prisoner, till he had complied with certain 
demands of the English monarch. IJe was compelled to deliver 
up the Earl of Suffolk 8 , who had taken refuge in the Netherlands; 
and though Philip, as a salyo for his honour, stipulated for the life 
of the unfortunate nobleman, yet Henry, as is well known, though 
he literally observed this condition, violated it in effect by recom¬ 
mending his successor, on his death-bed, to bring Suffolk to the 
block. “Henry also obliged Philip to execute a treaty of commerce 
between England and the Netherlands, so much to the disadvantage 
of the latter country, that the Flemings gave it the name of the 
malus intermrsus, to distinguish it from the liberal treaty, called 
magnus inter cursus, which they had obtained from the same 
monarch in 1496. 9 He likewise extorted a promise from Philip that 
he would give the Archduke Charles in marriage to his daughter 
Mary; and that Philip would, moreover, procure the hand of 
his sister Margaret, with a large dowry, for the King’s second 
son Prince Henry. Yet Henry, who by the death of his brother 
Arthur, had now become heir-apparent of the English Crown, 
was already contracted to Philip’s sister-in-law, Catherine, daughter 
of Ferdinand. The marriage before-mentioned, as agreed upon 
between Prince Arthur and Catherine, had been celebrated in 
Nov. 1501; but the young Prince died in the following April; 


8 It should be observed, however, that 
a contemporary account of Philip’s re¬ 
ception, drawn up probably by a herald, 
says that the Archduke offered to give up 
Ed. de la Pole unsolicited. “ And that 
morning, unaxed, the King of Castile 
proferred the King to yield Ed. Rebell, 
&c.” See a Narrative of the reception of 


Philips King of Castile , in England in 
1506, p. 302, edited by Mr. Gairdnor, 
under the Rolls Commission. The com¬ 
monly received account rests on the 
authority of Polydore Vergil. 

9 The substance of both these treaties 
will be found in Macpherson’s Annals of 
Commerce , vol. ii. p. 8 and 28. 
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l Henry, unwilling to relinquish the bride’s dowry, of which only 
Halt had been paid, detained Catherine in England, and caused her 
to be contracted to his second son Henry. A papal dispensation, 
afterwards of such momentous consequence to the Koman See, 
was obtained, for this Prince’s marriage with his brother’s widow* 
winch was to have taken place in 1505, when Prince Henry would 
have completed his fifteenth year; but in order to obtain a hold 
upon Ferdinand, the English monarch put off the marriage, and 
caused his son to make a public declaration, that he did not 
and would not consider himself bound by any engagement made 
dimng Ins minority. At the same time, Henry privately assured 
Ferdinand that this declaration only regarded other engage¬ 
ments; and that it was still his wish that his son should marry 

o£; r Sc“r 8h bo ™ at uberty — * 

After a detention of three months, Philip and his wife set sail 
from England, and arrived at Corunna, April 28th 1506. The 
marriage of Ferdinand and Germaine had been celebrated a little 
while before at Duenas. On Philip’s landing, Ferdinand advanced 
as far as Leon to meet him, but Philip cautiously avoided an 
interview till his adherents should have assembled, who included 
most of the • Castilian grandees and their followers. Philip had 
brought with him 3000 German infantry; and finding, when joined 
y lis party in Castile, that his army amounted to 9000 men, he 
filing oft the mask, repudiated the Concord of Salamanca, and de- 

andhlTwifc-! T f V T ““ 10 a “y infringement of his own 
“use t, ' the throno of Ca **Ue- Ferdinand, whose 

h r"', 0 ' 1 " own cities shut their gates against 

^sels "ns£Ld r t “ M “ Pne1 ’ " h ° «««»« *» Philip's 
this Sr »L t t“f ■ateri’iew should take place between 
his Prince and h,s father-in-law on a plain at Pneblade Sene- 

hna, on the confines of Leon and Galicia, .at which, however 
Joanna was not permitted to be present, though ’her fath« 
earnestly desired to see her. Philip appeared on the field J 
rounded by his army in battle array, while Ferdinand could 
only some 200 followers. Nothing, however, could be arrarm 1 
either at this meeting or a subsequent one which took pi-’ 
hermitage in the neighbourhood; and Ferdinand having \ ^ ^ j 
strong suspicions of the fidelity of his Viceroy Gonsalvo determi^d 
to proceed to Naples. With this view he consented to all Phil' ’ 
demands, and by an agreement made June 27th, resigned 1 fT 
sovereignty of Castile to him and Joanna, reserving the revenue 
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^ranted to him by the will of Isabella, and the Grand-masterships 
of the military orders of St. James of Compostello, Alcantara, and 
Calatrava. Whilst, however, he publicly announced his resigna¬ 
tion he with his usual duplicity privately protested against it, on 
the Wound of compulsion, and announced his intention of rescuing 
his daughter as soon as possible from what he called her captivity, 
and asserting his own claims to the regency. 

Philip and Joanna, together with their youthful son Charles 
received tbe oaths of allegiance from the Castilian States at 
Valladolid, July 12th 1506. The Archduke assumed the tit e ot 
Philip I., seized the entire administration, and attempted wholly 
to set aside Joanna, and to confine her on the plea of her msamy; 
but the States would not consent to this proceeding. I hi ip 
enjoyed only for a very brief period his newly-acquired power, 
He was carried off suddenly at Burgos (September 25th), at the 
early age of twenty-eight, by a fever, occasioned by drinking cold 
water after heating himself in a game of tennis. Besides Ins two 
sons, Charles, now in his. seventh year, and Ferdinand, who was 
scarcely four, Philip left three infant daughters; and Joanna was 
amain pregnant at the time of his death. He deserved Ins sur¬ 
name of Philip the Handsome. His complexion was fair, his 
features regular, his person well formed and of the middle height. 
His careless easy temper, combined, however, with a certain 
magnanimity and ambition, and his frank and open bearing, seemed 
calculated to win popularity ; but being unskilled in business, and 
trusting too much to his favourites, and particularly to his Flemish 
courtiers, he contrived in the few months during which he held 
the supreme power in Castile, completely to alienate the hearts of 
his new subjects. Disregarding the counsels of Ximenes, he 
adopted the most extravagant scale of expenditure, and by the 
whole tenor of his conduct excited such disgust, that symptoms of 
insurrection began to appear before his death. That event created 
(n-eat confusion. Both the Flemish and Spanish followers of 
Philip were struck with alarm, and began to consider of offering 
the regency to the Emperor Maximilian, or to the King of 
Portugal; while Ximenes and the adherents of Ferdinand looked 
forward to the re-establishment of the regency. At the instance 
of Ximenes a provisional council of seven, of which he himself 
was the head, was appointed to conduct the government. 

After her husband’s death, Joanna had sunk into a state of 
apathetic insensibility. She shed no tears, but she sat in a dark 
room, motionless as a statue, refusing to attend to any business or 
sign any papers, and finding only in music some alleviation of her 
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/ *7 Few words could be extracted from ber, yet what she did 
>a.y betrayed no symptoms of insanity, and formed a striking con- 
- 1 *!. t0 ,V er extraordinary behaviour. She spent hours in contem- 
1 U1 °+ 10 C ea ^ ^ er husband, which she accompanied with 

c ° ug tram of ecclesiastics, when removed to Granada for inter¬ 
ment. The funeral procession moved forward only by night • 

, unng the da y the body was deposited in some church or rnonas- 
bmeral services were performed, to which no female was 
‘ ntted; for the Queen appeared still to retain that jealousy of 
Her husband which she had felt during' his life 

Immediately on Philip’s death messengers were despatched to 
Feuhnand, who had sailed for Italy with his consort only three 
weeks before. He had prevmusly weakened Gousalvo by with¬ 
drawing half his army, and had also recalled the Viceroy himself- 
a uimg mi with the promise of the Grand-mastership of St. Ia<m 
Gousalvo, however, procrastinated his return, although there seem 
to have been no just grounds for Ferdinand’s suspicions; and wd 
the consciousness of innocence he proceeded to Genoa to meet his 
sovereign. 10 Hence he accompanied Ferdinand to Naples A1 
tlioiigh they were met at Porto Fino by the messengers announcing 
I hilip s death, Ferdinand persisted in his intention of proceeding to 
Naples, but promised to return to Spain as soon as he hadV 

denf C the a f airS ° f 1 the former kiugdom ; for, assured of his ascen- 

would ZZ . mi , ° f ! a ’ hG felt that the evils of anarchy 
n make Ins absence from Castile regretted even bv his 

“ r oriw "•**» 

claims of h ' bG aSSembled ’ be said nothing of the 

c^edthe oath C o°rp’ •“ * the *eaty of I^on, bit 

posterity. a eglauce to be tak en only to Joanna and her 

f 0I1 , LiS «*“ *• SN-. 

Us stay at Naples, m JLw 

Captam, who, besules being left in possession of all bis otl e eSaS 
and diguities, was created Duke of S „ a , a nd seemed comp to to 
to direct the counsels of h» master. It was not till after Z 
Great Captains arrival in Spain that Ferdinand showed Q 
symptoms of discontent with him; and in the patent f i • 
Sicilian dukedom and other honours, the Kiim had e\i •. . 01 US 
feeling that he should never be able adequately to ?. e 

eminent services. The equitable administration of Gonlnlv , 


10 Jovius, however, in his Life of 
'Wisalvo, says, that the first interview 


took place on the nonrti „ 

Naples. UOrt ™t coast 
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W ell as liis winning and popular manners, had made him a universal 
favourite with the Neapolitans, notwithstanding the reckless ex¬ 
travagance with which he had squandered their revenues. Ferdi¬ 
nand’s nephew, the Count of Ribagorza, was appointed to succeed 
him as Viceroy' of Naples, hut with powers very much curtailed. 

The Spanish fleet on its return touched at Savona, where an 
interview had been arranged between Ferdinand and Louis XII. 
Some events in France had confirmed the latter monarch in his 
anti-Austrian policy, and consequently disposed him to draw still 
closer the bonds of his alliance with Ferdinand. His most pru¬ 
dent counsellors, in order to prevent him from retracing his steps 
and yielding to the entreaties of his consort Anne with regard to 
the Austrian marriage, had advised him to summon the States- 
General of France, and to sound the inclinations of the nation, 
which they well knew were in favour of the match with Francis of 
Angouleme. The States were accordingly assembled. May 1506, at 
Plessis-lez-Tours; and at a solemn audience in the grand apart¬ 
ment of the castle, Thomas Bricot, Canon of Notre Dame and 
deputy for Paris, speaking in the name of the States, after 
enumerating all that Louis had done for France, bestowed on him 
the title of “ Father of his People; ” and concluded his harangue, 
himself and all the assembly kneeling, by requesting the King to 
give his daughter to Francis. During this touching scene, Louis 
himself and all the audience were moved to tears; yet in the very 
midst of it, he was contemplating an act of the grossest dissimula¬ 
tion. With the view apparently of making his compliance appear 
to be a spontaneous concession to the wishes of the assembly, Louis 
said that he would consult his family and council, respecting the 
marriage, which he declared that he had never heard suggested, 
although he had himself determined on it more than a twelvemonth 
before! A few days after (May 23rd) Francis and Claude were 
actually affianced. 

The death of Philip of Austria delivered Louis XII. from some 
embarrassments, though many yet remained behind. The attitude 
of Maximilian became eveiy day more hostile; and the German 
Diet assembled at Constance, alarmed by the large preparations 
making in France for an expedition into Italy, seemed at first 
disposed to second the Emperor’s warlike inclinations. The French 
armament was directed against Genoa. That city having risen in 
insurrection and driven out Kavenstein, the French governor 
(October 25th 1506), Louis determined to quash this rebellion 
by a vigorous stroke; and, crossing the Alps in April 1507, with a 
numerous army, he soon reduced the Genoese to obedience, and 
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ciaim to the Grand-mastership, of which the King, when at Naples, 
had given him a written promise; but Gonsalvo replied that lie 
would not forego the right of complaining of the injustice done lnm 
for the finest city in the King’s dominions. He consequently passed 
the remainder of his life in seclusion. 

After the death of Philip, Maximilian set up pretensions to the 
regency both of Castile and the Netherlands, as natural guardian of 
his youthful grandson Charles. In the former of these claims he 
had little or no chance of success, and after some vain attempts to 
raise a party in Castile, and some empty menaces of invasion, he 
quietly abandoned all his designs in that quarter. Charles was at 
this time residing in the Netherlands; for Maximilian had rejected 
Ferdinand’s demand-to send that young prince into Spain in order 
that he might become habituated to the language and manners of 
his future subjects. The states of the Seventeen Provinces also, at 
first refused Maximilian’s claims to be the guardian of his grandson, 
and to conduct the government of the country ; and they appointed 
a council of regency under the auspices of Louis XII. as Lord 
Paramount of Flanders. After a short period, however, being 
disturbed by internal commotions,, and by tlie incursions of the 
Duke of Guelderland, who had broken loose during Philip’s absence, 
the Netherlanders, at the instance of the Lords of Croi and Chimay, 
to whom Philip had intrusted his son Charles, voluntarily submitted 
to the regency of Maximilian. The Emperor being at that time 
engaged in the affairs of Italy, appointed his daughter Margaret to 
be°o-overnor of the Netherlands, who, after having been married to 
Don John Prince of the Asturias, and afterwards to Duke Philibert 
of Savoy, was now again a widow. One of the first acts of Margaret 
was to bring about the celebrated League of Cambray; and as her 
father played a leading partin that unjust and impolitic transaction, 
it will be necessary here to take a brief review of the circumstances 
which occasioned that policy, and of the causes which prevented 
Maximilian from carrying it out successfully. 

Although Maximilian was a much more active and enterprising 
soveremnthan his father Frederick, yet he had if possible still less 
real po°ver. By his marriage with the daughter of Charles the 
Bold, he had indeed added much to the future grandeur of the 
House of Austria; but the same circumstance served rather to 
diminish than increase his authority as Emperor. I he Netheilands, 
as well as the Austrian dominions of the House of Habsburg, were 
subject to frequent commotions and revolts; and as the German 
princes were called upon to assist the reigning house in quarrels 
which did not concern them, they considered themselves all the 
more entitled to assert their own views with regard to Germany. 
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ne of the most important concessions obtained from Maxi¬ 
milian was a reform of the supreme tribunal of the empire, ac¬ 
cording to a promise extorted from him by the States assembled at 
n ber a in 1489, when he was in want of their • assistance 
against Hungary. This promise Maximilian had faithfully per¬ 
formed at the Diet of Worms in 1495, the first held after his 
accession. Under Frederick, the members of the tribunal in 
question were named by the Emperor, and followed him wherever 
he went. But in 1495 its composition was entirely altered. The 
Emperor now nominated only the president, or Kci'inmer-richter, 
and the assessors were appointed by the Skates. Thus the tribunal, 
irom a mere Kaiserliches-Gericht , or court of the Emperor, 
became a Reichs-Kammer-Gencht, or court of tbe German Empire. 
It no longer followed the Emperor, but sat on appointed days at a 
fixed place, and was at last settled at Spires. Another most im- 
portant alteration was that the president was allowed to pronounce 
the ban of the empire in the Emperor’s name. The same Diet of 
Worms also established a perpetual public peace, or Lanclfriede. 
The previous ones had only been for terms of years. But though 
Faustrecht, or the right of private war, was forbidden under heavy 
penalties, the prohibition did not prove effectual, and at an advanced 
period of the, sixteenth century we still find the Sickingens, the 

Huttens, and the Gotz von Berlichingens retaining their Bedouin 
habits. 

. The Diet of Augsburg in 1500 made perhaps a still move 
important alteration in the constitution of the empire by insisting 

of •nnhttr* t . ff hment °*. a P ermaneu t council for the administration 
1 affairs. This council was in fact nothing more than a 

permanent committee of the States, in which the three cdle^Tof 
electors, princes and towns were represented; and the onlfpri- 
vi ege leseived to the Emperor was that of presiding in person, or 
naming he president. Iu order to regulate the representation of 
the princes, Geimany was now divided into six circles, which were 
at first called provinces of the German nation ; viz., Franconia 
Bavaria, Suabia, Upper Rhine, Westphalia, and Lower Saxony. 1 ' 
Each of these circles sent a count and a bishop to the council ; to 
which were added two deputies from Austria and the Netherlands 
Two deputies were also named alternately by the chief citie • 


11 The empire was finally divided into 
ton circles at the diet of Cologne in 1512, 
when Saxony and Brandenburg were 
added as a seventh circle; the four 
tthenish electorates, Mentz, Treves, 
Cologne, and the Palatinate, as an 
VOL. I. 
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<5$Eacli of the Electors was represented, and one of them was alwaji 

P1 TheVtate of Maximilian’s foreign relations had compelled him to 
make these concessions, which were virtually an abdication of the 
imperial power in favour of the States, or rather of the College of 
Electors, whose power would be predominant in the council; and 
the matter was regarded in this light by Contarini, the Venetian 
ambassador to the King of the Romans at that period. _ The 
whole administration of affairs, foreign and domestic, was in act 
vested in the council, who assumed the title of the Reichs-regiment 
(or Council of Regency). They negociated of their own mere 
authority with Louis XII.; and as they seemed willing to invest 
him with Milan, Maximilian anticipated them by himself bestowing 
it upon Louis as already related. As it was soon found, however, 
that neither the members of this council, nor the assessors of the 
Kammer-Gericht or Imperial Tribunal, could obtain payment of 
their salaries, nor carry through any of their measures, they 
consequently dissolved themselves, and returned to their homes ; 
and Maximilian recovered for a while all his former power, and 
was again regarded as the fountain of justice. 

Inconsequence of this state of things, the Sectors held a solemn 
meeting at Gelnhausen in June 1502, and pledged themselves to 
stand by one another for the maintenance of the rights of the 
empire Maximilian, however, was supported by a party among 
the princes and bishops; and he had also wonderfully recovered 
his authority by his conduct in the war of the Bavarian succession, 
to which we have already adverted. At length, at the Diet of 
Constance in 1507, a sort of compromise was made between the 
imperial and electoral authority, and the chief institutions of the 
ipire were settled on a permanent basis. The Ivamvier-Gericht, 
or Imperial Chamber, was again established according to the 
model laid down by the Diet of Worms, though with a few modi¬ 
fications. The Reichs-regiment, or Council of Regency, appears 
however'to have remained in abeyance during the reign of Maxi¬ 
milian but was re-established by the first diet held by Charles V. 
at Worms in 1521, though with some few alterations in favour of 
the Emperor’s authority; but its power was again broken in the 
diet of 1524, by a combination between the Emperor and the 
towns. 


>wns. 

Another important point established by the Diet of Constance 
was the system of taxation. There were two methods of assess- 


»* Canuto, Arch, zu Wien, B. iv., ap. Kanke, Deutsche Gesch. B. i. S. 44. 
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_ Germany, the Roll, or Register ( Matnkel ), and the Common 
any (tier gemeine Pfennig.') The first of these was levied on the 
separate states or territories of Germany, according to a certain 
roll or list; the second, which was a mixture of a poll-tax and a 
property tax, was collected by parishes, without any regard to the 
division of principalities. The Diet of Constance, by finally 
establishing the Matnkel, recognised a very important principle; 
since that system contemplated the contributors as the subjects of 
the different states or principalities into which Germany was 
divided, while the Common Penny considered them as the 
subjects of a common empire. By this decision, therefore, the 
independence of the different states was recognised; while, on the 
other hand, the Imperial Chamber established the principle of the 
unity of the empire. 

These two institutions, the Matnkel and the Imperial Chamber, 
lasted three centuries. The fame of having founded them has 
been attributed to Maximilian : but in fact be did all in bis power 
to oppose them—they were forced upon him by the Electors and 
States, and chiefly by the exertions of Berthold, Count Henneberg, 
Elector of Mentz. They were warmly opposed by certain parties 
in the empire, and especially by the equestrian and ecclesiastical 
orders. The knights, attached to the old feudal system, objected 
to paying a money tax; they protested that as free Franks they 
were ready to shed their blood for the Emperor, but .that a tax 
was an innovation, and an encroachment on their liberty: while 
ie abbots demurred to acknowledge the authority of a tribunal so 

tl ^rv V f em I )0ra -l as the Imperial Chamber. Maximilian at 
us ie virtually recognised the independence of the Swiss, by 
declaring them free from the jurisdiction of all the Imperial tribu- 
n.i c, as we as from the Matnkel, or territorial tax. He had 

lcn nee o » wiss tioops, but those which he raised among them 
received a stipend. 13 ■ * 

\\e have before adverted to the hostile demonstrations of this 
Diet of Constance against Louis XII., when that monarch was 
preparing his expedition against Genoa. Pope Julius II., who was 
also alarmed by the same preparations, and who was exceed¬ 
ingly jealous ol the influence which the French were acquiring 
hi Italy, importuned Maximilian to cross the Alps with an arnw°- 
and his appeals were seconded by the Venetians, who offered 
a free passage for the German troops through their territories. 
Maximilian had been already meditating an expedition into Italy! 
Me wished to establish the rights of the Empire in the Italian 
13 Ranke, Deutsche Gcsch. !B. i. S. 176, 
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provinces, to assist Pisa 14 against the Florentines, and also to 
march to Rome, in order to receive the Imperial crown from the 
hands of the Pope. He therefore listened to these applications; and 
in an animated address to the Diet, he exhorted them to resist the 
ambitious, and encroaching spirit of the Trench mornuch, who, he 
said, had already alienated some of the German fiefs in Italy, and 
whose design lie represented it to be even to avert from him the 
Imperial crown itself. These topics, enforced with that eloquence 
and those powers of persuasion which Maximilian possessed in a high 
degree, made a great impression on the assembly. With an 
ordinary burst of patriotism the Diet voted an army of 90,000 men, 
to be further increased by 12,000 Swiss; and measures were ta en 
for raising this large force with an alacrity quite unusual. Alarmed 
by these mighty preparations, Louis, after terminating his Genoese 
expedition, quietly disbanded his army, and applied himself through 
his agents to tranquillise the minds of the Germans. This policy 
was quite successful, and had a result very mortifying to Maxi¬ 
milian. The Diet demanded that the Italian expedition should be 
conducted in their name, that they should appoint the generals, 
and that the conquests should belong to the whole Germanic body: 
which conditions being rejected by Maximilian, they reduced the 
forces voted to 12,000 men. Maximilian in vain endeavoured to 
persuade the Venetians to throw off their fidelity to the French 
King and join with him in a partition of the Milanese. They 
united with Chaumontj the French governor of the Milanese, to 
oppose the passage of Maximilian, notified to him that be should 
be received with all honour in their territories if be came with an 
unarmed retinue on bis way to Rome, but that they could not 
permit the passage of an army; while Pope Julius II. also an¬ 
nounced through his legate that he had reconciled himself withLouis, 
and dissuaded Maximilian from his contemplated journey. But 
he was not to be diverted from his project. He now resolved to turn 
his arms against the Venetians, at whose conduct he was highly in¬ 
censed; and in January 1508 he commenced an expedition into 
Italy with what troops lie could collect. One division of his army 
was directed against Roveredo; another against the Friuli; he 
himself advanced with a third to Trent, where he assumed the 
title of “ Emperor Elect,” Having erected an imperial tribunal, 
he despatched a herald to Venice with an absuid message, summon¬ 
ing before him the Doge Leonard Loredano and the whole senate ; 
and on their refusal to appear, he published against them the ban 


14 The succour of Pisa hud been so 
often promised and delayed, that the 


Soccorso di Pisa had passed into 
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jrf/the Empire. At first Maximilian’s arms were attended with 
success, and several places were taken; but he soon began to feel 
that want of means which commonly rendered all his enterprises 
abortive and ridiculous; and he was obliged to return into Germany, 
in order if possible to obtain fresh troops and more money. Mean¬ 
while the Venetians, aided by the French, not only recovered the 
lost places, but even captured several Austrian towns; and Trent 
itself would have fallen into their hands had not Trivulzio, the 
French general, from a feeling of jealousy withdrawn from them 
his support. Maximilian, finding no hopes of succour, was com¬ 
pelled in May to abandon his ill-judged enterprise; and the 
Venetians, disgusted by the desertion of the French, entered into a 
separate armistice with him for a term of three years. As a kind 
of salve for his honour, Maximilian published a bull of Pope 
Julius II., by which the title of ce Emperor Elect” was confirmed 
to him and his successors. 

This miscarriage, after such magnificent pretensions, and espe¬ 
cially the insolent and even childish manner in which the Venetians 
celebrated their success, inflicted a deep wound on the Emperors 
vanity. Alviano, the Venetian general, was gratified with a sort 
of Roman triumph for his victories over the Austrian general, 
Sixt von Trautson, in the Friuli: and he made a solemn entry into 
Venice, with a long train of German prisoners. At the same time, 
what was perhaps still more provoking, Maximilian and the German 
empire were abused and ridiculed throughout the Venetian do¬ 
minions in caricatures, farces, and satirical songs. 

We have before seen that Venice had been for some years the 
object of the ill-will and jealousy of several European powers, and 
Maximilian now resolved to call all these latent passions into 
action, and to make them the instruments of his revenge. Both 
Louis XII. and the Pope had recently received from the Venetians 
what they considered fresh causes of offence. Louis was aggrieved 
by their concluding the armistice with the Emperor without 
his consent; while the Pope was angry with them because they 
had refused to install one of his nephews in the vacant bishopric of 
Vicenza, and had named to it a noble countryman of their own, in 
conformity with their maxim, that no benefice in their territories 
should be bestowed on a foreigner, or indeed on anybody without 
their consent, Julius was also offended by the shelter which they 
afforded to John Bentivoglio, whom he had recently driven out of 
Bologna. In the first few years of his pontificate, Julius had 
acted with a moderation which surprised those who knew his 
restless mind and his former conduct, which more resembled that 
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of a condottiere than a priest. During these years liehad occupied 
himself in amassing money, and had shown a parsimony not before 
observed in his character; but towards the end of August 1506, 
after declaring several times in the Consistory that it was necessary 
to purge the Church of tyrants, he sallied forth from Dome at the 
head of twenty-four cardinals and 400 gens-d'armes. John Paul 


Baglione, of Perugia, and John Bentivoglio, of Bologna, who like 
the Medici at Florence, had become the chief men, or lords, of 
those cities, were the objects of his attacks; and with the assistance 
or connivance of the French, the Florentines, and other states, he 
soon expelled them from Perugia and Bologna, and annexed these 
cities to the dominion of the Church. Julius remained in Bologna 
till February 1507, when he returned to Borne, and employed 
himself in his favourite project of fomenting a league against 
Venice. 

Self-interest was the chief motive which swayed both Louis and 
the Pope in their hostility to Venice, as it was the sole one which 
influenced Ferdinand the Catholic. All these powers, on the 
ground of inalienable and imprescriptible right, laid claim to some 
of the Venetian possessions, which the republic held under the 
faith of treaties. Thus Louis XII., as Duke of Milan, claimed. 
Brescia and Bergamo, which had been made over to the enetians 
by the Sforzas, as well as Cremona and the Ghiara d Adda, which 
he had himself given them as the price of their assistance. The 
Pope claimed Bimini, Faenza, and other places, as ancient posses¬ 
sions of the Holy See, under the grants of the exarchate by Pepin 
and Charlemagne. Ferdinand, who in a great measure owed his 
Neapolitan throne to the assistance of the Venetians, wished to re¬ 
cover the maritime towns of Trani, Brindisi, Gallipoli, Pulignano, 
and Otranto, which his predecessor, Don Frederick, had pledged to 
the republic, as security for its expenses. 

The machinations against Venice weie secretly conducted, under 
pretence of an arrangement between Maximilian and Louis XII. 
on the subject of the Duke of (xuelderland. Margaret, Governess 
of the Netherlands, had persuaded her father that it would be for 
the interest of his grandson Charles to conciliate the French, who 
were supporting the Duke of Guelderland in his hostilities; and 
Maximilian, who had now another reason for desiring the friend¬ 
ship of Louis, consented to enter into negociations. An interview 
was accordingly arranged, at Cambray, between Margaret, who 
combined with female dexterity the judgment and decision of a 
man, and the Cardinal d’Amboise. Margaret, though without any 
formal powers, acted for Ferdinand the Catholic as well as for her 
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father Maximilian; while D’Amboise in like manner represented 
the Pope as well as his own sovereign Louis; and though a papal 
nuncio and an ambassador of the Catholic‘King were present at 
Cambray, neither of them took any part in the conferences. The 
affair of the Duke of Guelderland gave rise to some warm discussion; 
but it was at length arranged that Duke Charles should pro¬ 
visionally'hold Guelderland and the county of Zutphen, surrender¬ 
ing only a few places. The question of the futurejiomage of the 
Archduke Charles to the King of France was also settled; and 
Maximilian, in consideration of 100,000 gold crowns, ratified the 
rupture of the marriage treaty between his grandson and the 
Princess Claude, and renewed the investiture of Milan to Louis 
and his heirs. The negotiators were sooner agreed on the subject 
of \ enice, and the treaty which formed the celebrated League of 
Cambhay was signed in the cathedral of that city, December 10th 
1508. The principal stipulations were that of the places to be 
wrested from the Venetians, Ravenna, Cervia, Faenza, Rimini, and 
Forli should be assigned to the Pope; Padua, Vicenza, and Verona, 
to the German Empire; Roveredo, Trevigi, and the Friuli, to the 
House of Austria; the five maritime towns of Naples to Ferdinand 
the Catholic; and to Louis XII. all the places that had at anytime 
belonged to the Duchy of Milan. The Pope was to excommunicate 
the Venetians, and to absolve their subjects from their oath of 
allegiance: a proceeding which would enable him to invoke, in 
support of the papal sentence, the arms of Maximilian, as advocate 
or protector of the Church, and on that ground to release him from 
the armistice to which he had so recently sworn. The King of 
France was to commence the war by the 1st of April following, and 
le other allies were to appear in the field at the expiration of 
01 y Other powers who had any claims, real or imaginary, 

upon enice, were to be invited to join the League within a given 
penoi . as the King of Hungary, for the Venetian possessions 
in Dalmatia and Slavonia; the Duke of Savoy, as heir of the family 
of Lusignan, for Cyprus, which the Venetians had occupied by 
virtue of the will of their fellow-citizen, Catherine Cornaro, widow 
of James II.* the last King of Cyprus; the Duke of Ferrara, for the 
Polesine of Rovigo ; and other princes for various claims. 

The League of Cambray is remarkable as being the first crreat 
combination, since the time of the crusades, of several leading 
European powers for a common object. A modern historian has 
observed l5 , that it laid the foundation of public law in Europe, 
by raising either in itself or its consequences three questions, on 

" 16 Sismondi, Rep. ltd. ch. cv. 
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uuc 0 f w hich that law must he founded; namely, the question of 
imprescriptible right, alleged by Louis XII. and the Emperor 
Maximilian; the right of treaties, as pleaded by the Venetians; 
and, finally, when Pope Julius turned round upon his allies, and 
attempted to drive them out of Italy as “ barbarians,” the question 
of the public good, the only sure ground on which any system can 
be erected. 

The League was long kept secret from the Venetians, who 
were naturally slow to believe an alliance among soveieigns who 
were jealous of one another, and had so many grounds of mutual 
distrust and enmity. Louis XII. even protested to their ambas¬ 
sadors that nothing had been done at Cambray disadvantageous 
to the republic, and that he would never commit any act that 
might be injurious to such ancient allies! But the bond 
which embraced such discordant interests was knit together by a 
common cupidity and envy; motives that are betrayed in the 
preamble of the treaty itself, which also contains an example of the 
gross hypocrisy so often seen- in the diplomacy ’of those times. 
This preamble states that the Emperor and the King of France, 
having at the solicitation of Pope Julius II., allied themselves, in 
order to make war on the Turks, had first resolved to put an end to 
the rapine, losses, and injuries caused by the Venetians not only to 
the Holy Apostolic Chair, but also to the Holy Roman Empire, the 
House of Austria, the Duke of Milan, the King of Naples, and 
many other princes; and to extinguish, as a common devouring fire, 
the insatiable cupidity and thirst of domination of the Venetians. 16 
Thus the allied sovereigns, who had of course no serious intention 
of entering into a crusade against the Turks, pretended to begin a 
war against them, by destroying a state which had proved the 
securest barrier against Moslem encroachments, and which by 
its maritime power was still best able to arrest their further 

^hesovereigns of France and Spain secured the adhesion of the 
Florentines to the League of Cambray, by a transaction, which, as 
a modern historian observes l7 , cannot be paralleled for mercenary 
baseness in the whole history of the merchant princes of Venice. 
At the time of the conference at Savona, Ferdinand and Louis, in 
consideration of a large payment, agreed to betray Pisa, which had 
long been making a noble struggle for its me ependence, to the 
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minister at the diet of Augsburg in 1510, 
in Du Bos, Ligue de Cambray , t. i. 141 S q. 
(ed. 1710.) 

17 Prescott, Ferd. and Isabella, vol. iii. 
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.01 entines, by putting in a garrison which the Pisans would receive 
without suspicion, but which, after a given-time, should open the 
gates to the enemy. Meanwhile, the French King assisted Pisa, in 
order to prevent it from falling into the hands of the Florentines 
before the expected sum had been received; and the Florentines 
were at length induced to sign a convention (March 13th 1509), by 
which they agreed to pay Louis 100,000 ducats, and Ferdinand 
50,000, in consideration of those monarchs withdrawing their pro¬ 
tection from Pisa. Ferdinand, who was to be kept in ignorance that 
his brother monarch had received more than himself, subsequently 
transferred his share to Maximilian; in consideration of which, 
and of the further aid of 300 lances, Maximilian, ever mean ancl 
necessitous, agreed to relinquish his pretensions to the regency 
of Castile.' 8 Pisa was at this time reduced to the extremity of 
famine. The Florentines entered it June 8th 1509, and behaved 


with great liberality in relieving the distress of the inhabitants. 


ls Prescott, Fcrd. and Isabella, vol, iii. 349. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

When the Venetians were at length tardily convinced of the reality 
of the League of Cambray, they endeavoured to detach some of 
the members from it; but in this they were unsuccessful, as well 
as in their attempts to obtain assistance from England and the 
Ottoman Porte. Their own resources, however, enabled them to 
assemble a considerable army on the banks of the Oglio, consisting 
of about 30,000 foot and 12,000 horse, under two Orsini; the 
veteran Coimt Pitigliano, with Alviano, a bastard of the same house, 
as second in command; with whom were joined Andrew Gntti and 
George Cornaro, as jjrov editor i. In the spring Louis had despatched 
a herald to declare war against the Venetians, and about the same 
time, Julius launched against them a bull of excommunication, 
filled with the bitterest reproaches; to which the Venetians replied 
by a manifesto equally abusive, and, as usual, they appealed from 
the Pope to the expected General Council. In April Louis passed 
the Alps at the head of an army somewhat inferior in force to that of 
the Venetians. He had crossed the Adda, and was marching along its 
banks, when, at abend of the river, the hostile armies suddenly found 
themselves in presence. A battle ensued, May 14th 1509, which 
has been called by the French the Battle of Agnadello, and by the 
Italians, the Battle of Vaila, or of the Ghiara d’Adda. On this day the 
French van was led by Chaumont d’Amboise and Marshal Jacob 
Trivulzio; Louis himself commanded the main body, while La 
Palisse and the Duke of Longueville brought up the rear-guard. 
The Venetian army was also on the march, and Pitigliano, whom 
the senate had ordered to avoid a battle, had passed with the van to 
the spot where the encounter took place. Alviano, with his division, 
had therefore to sustain the whole shock of battle; and though 
he made a brave resistance, his troops were cut down or dispersed, 
and he himself made prisoner. This victory enabled Louis to 
take possession of the whole of the Ghiara d’Adda. Crema was sold 
to him by the treacherous Venetian governor,. Concino Benzone; 
Cremona, Bergamo, and Brescia also opened theii gates. Peschiara, 
one of the few places that resisted, was taken by assault; when 
Louis, with an inhumanity which does not seem to belong to his 
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'acter, caused its brave defender, Andrew de Riva, and liis son. 


;o be banged from the battlements, and the garrison to be put to 
the sword. 

Louis bad now achieved the conquest of all the territory assigned 
to him by the Treaty of Cambray—namely, as far as the Mincio 1 ; 
he therefore halted his victorious army, and left the emperor to 
achieve his part by reducing the places east of that boundary. He 
delivered to Maximilian’s ambassador the keys of Verona, Vicenza, 
and Padua, which the inhabitants had sent to him in token of 
their submission ; and after making a triumphant entry into Milan, 
he dismissed a great part of his army, and returned into Prance. 
Meanwhile, the papal army, under the command of Francis Maria 
della Rovere, a nephew of the Pope’s, had entered Romagna, all 
the towns of which, except Ravenna, were soon reduced. Alfonso 
d’Este, Duke of Ferrara, and the Marquis of Mantua, who had 
also joined the League, had succeeded in capturing several places. 
Although Ferdinand of Spain had ratified the Treaty of Cambray, 
he had no intention of carrying it out, beyond the recovery of his 
Neapolitan towns. Before the commencement of hostilities he had 
assured the Venetians that he had only entered into that part of 
the Treaty which related to the Turks; that he was ignorant of 
Louis’s motives in attacking them, and that he would use for them 
his good offices with that monarch. He took, at first, no part in 
the war in Upper Italy, but he sent a body of Spaniards to lay 
siege to Trani. It was late before the Emperor Maximilian appeared 
in the field. While the King of France was gathering his forces, 
he had assembled a diet at Worms, to whom he submitted the plan 
of the League, and demanded their support. This, however, was 
not only i e fused by the diet, but they even accompanied their 
le usa with reproaches and complaints. Maximilian retorted with 
tiut 1 an vigour, though without effect, in a celebrated apology; 
and he found himself compelled to resort to his hereditary dominions 
in oi'dei to levy an army. It was not till three weeks after the battle 
of Agnadello that he appeared at Trent, with one thousand horse, 
and eight companies of infantry, for he had been delayed in raising 
even this small force, till he had received some money which he 
had borrowed from the King of England 2 , and from his other allies * 


- Daru, Hist, dc Vcnisc, liv. xxii. § 12 , 
and Coxe, House of Austria, ch. xxhre¬ 
present Louis as advancing to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Venice, and insulting the 
queen of the Adriatic with a distant 
cannon ado$ but there does not appear 
to be any adequate authority for this 
statement. See Muratori, Annali , t. x. 


p. 41; Sismondi, Bip. tied. t. x ij; , R h. 
Martin, Hist, dc France, t. vii. p. 376 ^ ’ 


Maximilian. VSoVlTlJdC hi°m 


10,000/. for the war against the Tirks’" 
a large sum for those times. Bymer, tom. 
xui. p. y. 
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d he was further detained in Trent till he should receive some 
auxiliaries raised by his daughter Margaret. 

After the defeat of Agnadello, the situation of Venice seemed 
desperate. A great part of the remnant of her army under Pitigliano 
had dispersed; the rest, almost in a state of revolt, had retired to 
Mestre, on the Lagoon. It was under these circumstances that the 
Venetians issued the celebrated decree, by which they released all 
their Italian subjects from their allegiance; and thus, by an act 
by some attributed to fear and despair, by others to a refined 
and subtle policy, stripped themselves of what their enemies were 
seeking, and reduced their empire to the islands which had been 
its cradle. They also abandoned to Ferdinand the seaport towns 
which they held in Apulia, and sent ambassadors to make the 
most humble submissions to the Pope and to the Emperor. Julius 
at first received the ambassadors with haughtiness, and prescribed 
some very insulting conditions; though, at the same time, he 
held out the hope that he would not be inexorable. Antonio 
Giustiniani, the ambassador despatched by the proud aristocracy of 
Venice to Maximilian, is represented by some authors^ as making 
on his knees a most humiliating address to the Emperor 3 ; and he 
is said to have carried with him a carte blanche , on which Maximilian 
might write his own conditions. It is, at all events, certain that 
Venice made very humble submissions, and even offered to pay the 
Emperor and his successors a yearly tribute of 500 pounds of gold ; 
but Maximilian, whose chivalrous and romantic temper had been 
charmed by the magnanimity of Louis, in abstaining from all. 
encroachment on his possessions, had resolved to adhere to the 
French alliance; and he had even burnt his Red Book , in which 
were recorded all the injuries that he had ever received from France. 
He was not yet, however, in a position even to occupy the towns 
that had voluntarily surrendered, except with very inadequate 
forces; for Padua itself, though, fiom its vicinity to Venice, the 
most exposed to danger, he could spare only about 800 German 
troops. The lower classes in that city were favourably disposed 
towards the Venetians, who, encouraged by the absence of the 
French army, and by the apparent weakness of the Emperor, per¬ 
mitted Andrew Gritti to retake Padua, which he captured by 
surprise, July 17th, 1509; upon which, all the surrounding territory 
declared in favour of the Venetians. I his was the first symptom 


3 s P occ h is given by Guicciardini, been published by Goldasti, in the Polit. 

lib. viii. (torn. iv. p. 103 sqq., ed. Milan, Imperial. But by Venetian authors it 
1803), and the Latin original, from which has been pronounced a literary impos- 
he professed to translate it, has since ture. 
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MAXIMILIAN BESIEGES PADUA. 


- Aflat Venice was beginning to revive, and it was followed by a few 
more successes. The peasants of North Italy, ruined and incensed 
)y the ravages of the French and Germans, supplied numerous 
willing recruits to her army, whose ranks were also swelled by the 
garrisons recalled from the towns in Romagna and Apulia, which 
had been abandoned to the Pope and the King of Aragon, as well as 
by the enlistment of fresh Albanians and Dalmatians; and Pitigliano 
thus again found himself at the head of a very considerable “force. 
On the other hand, Maximilian’s troops were also at last beginning 
to assemble on the frontier. The loss of Padua made bim° reflect 
with shame on his inactivity, and he resolved to wipe out the dis¬ 
grace by recovering that city. His generals, Rudolph of Anhalt, 
the Duke of Brunswick, and Christopher Frangipani, a Hungarian, 
marched into the Friuli and Istria, where they took several 
places. In the war in these districts the Germans are said to 
have committed the most horrible cruelties, and to have hunted 
out with dogs the women and children who had hidden themselves 
in the cornfields. Maximilian, after ravaging the country round 
Padua, established his head-quarters before the gate of Ported o 
September-loth 1509. The Venetians, sensible of the importance 
of Padua, had thrown their whole army into that place. At the 
instance of the Doge, Leonard Loredano, two of his sons, followed by 
100 foot soldiers, raised at their own expense, joined the garrison ; 
and this animating example was followed by 166 nobles, each with 
a train proportioned to his means; though, by the customs of 
enice, those of gentle blood served only in the fleet. Thither 

heTdsTnTf f 1 the P easants of the surrounding district, with their 
inconvil ! -“ d . that W* J^erted cit, received, without 
its usual population!'’ ’ ° m " lti,l,d,s amounting to five times 

■i larcer foiw''tt'" m l c< ’ Dy 'sted of some 40,000 men, with 200guns— 

A 11 .f , ! '. a ° ^ f0r been employed in an^sieue 

All the parties to the Lpimm „r n i 1 J V, c » u 

i pi, ,, f V S of Cam bray were represented there 

by at least a small body of tmnna • i • , . 

T f .. c • , ! y r ! troo PS, which consisted of Germans 

Italians, Spaniards, and French; but of the last there were onlv 

500 lances, under La Palisse, and 200 gentlemen volunteers 

During this siege, Maximilian gave signal proofs of bravery activity 

and intellisren.ee; he was constantly nresent. at. ti.o ‘ , y ’ 


*8L 


and intelligence; he was constantly present at the post of\] 
and displayed all those military qualities which made him ] 
by his soldiery. Practicable breaches were soon made in tl f ."n! 
and tw r o assaults were delivered, but repulsed. In ^' Va , s ’ 
Imperialists had succeeded in establishing themselves on the bastion- 
but at this moment the Venetians blew up the works which the' 
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^,4 undermined; a great part of the victors were hurled into the 
air, and the remainder, in this moment of consternation, were 
charged hy the Venetians, and driven from every post. 

Staggered by this obstinate defence, and foreseeing that he should 
soon he without the means to pay or feed his aimy, Maximilian 
now proposed to La Palisse that before the breach could be repaired 
by the garrison, the French gendarmerie should dismount, and, with 
the German lansquenets, try the fortune of another assault. But 
the Chevalier Bayard declared that, however poor he might be he 
was still a gentleman, and would not- degrade himself by fighting 
on foot with lansquenets; and this feeling was shared by La Palisse 
and the rest of the French knights. They offered, however if 
the German nobles would dismount, to show them the way to the 
breach; but this was declined, on the ground of its being deroga ory 
to gentlemen to fight except on horseback. Maximilian, whose 
patience was soon exhausted, now hastily quitted the camp, anc 
instructed his lieutenants to raise the siege (Oct. 3rd); and a few 
days after he dismissed the greater part of Ins army. The; \ enetians 
now speedily recovered Vicenza, Bassano, Feltre* lvicae, i on 
selice, the Polesine of Eovigo, and other places; and they attempted 
to punish the Duke of Ferrara for the part he had taken against 
them; hut the fleet which they fitted out on the Po for that purpose, 
was almost destroyed by Alphonso’s artillery. 

Early in 1510, the Venetians effected a reconciliation with Pope 
Julius II., whose jealousy of Louis had been recently increased by 
a qU arrel respecting the investiture of a new bishop of Avignon. 
Julius had also conceived a supreme contempt for the Emperor, 
from his poverty and ill-concerted enterprises; and he was alarmed 
by Maximilian’s offer to place Verona in the hands of Louis, for a 
loan of 50,000 ducats. The Pope had never desired the success 
of the League of Cambray, except so far as his own interests were 
concerned - 0 and as the Venetians had ordered the governor of 
Kavemia to admit the papal troops, and had instructed their Doge 
to address a humble letter to Julius, he began to hsten to their 
protestation, of repentance. He admitted them envoys to an 
audience (Feb. 24th), and in spite of the remonstrances of the 
French and imperial ambassadors, removed the interdict which he 
• had fulminated against Venice. The ecdesiaetol punishments 
imposed b, the worldly pontiff were but light. The only penitence 
enjoined was that the Venetian deputies should pa, a visit to the 
seven magnificent Basilica! of Rome; and the stio.es o t le rod, 
usually inflicted by the Pope and cardinals on the excommuni- 
catedj during the reading of the Miseverc, were in this instance 
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"<4C^ ltteCl fTOm tbe ceremon y of absolution. On tbe other hand^ 
the V enetians were required no longer to dispose of ecclesiastical 
benefices, except such as were subject to lay patronage; to refer 
all cases relating to ecclesiastical jurisdiction to Rome; to forbear 
fiom exacting any contributions from the property of the Church; 
and to renounce all pretension to the territory of the Holy See. 
But the two articles most reluctantly conceded by, that haughty 
republic were, the renunciation of their right to have a viclome at 
Ferrara, and the allowing to the Pope’s subjects the free navigation 
of the Adriatic. 

All the objects of the Pope in organising the League of Cambray 
were now accomplished: the Venetians had been humbled, the 
towns claimed by the Holy See wrested from them, and Julius was 
a i Jeity to apply himself to the second and more arduous proiect, 
formed by his enterprising mind-that of driving all foreigners 
from Italy. Of these foreigners the King of France was the most 
poweiful and the most dreaded, and it was against him that the 
Pope’s machinations were first directed. Without reflecting on 
the dangers which might arise from the Spanish dominion in 
Naples, and that it was for the interest of Central Italy to balance 
one foreign domination against the other, he formed the plan of 
making one the instrument for the other’s expulsion. He therefore 
endeavoured to bring about a peace between the Emperor and the 
Venetians ', and to detach the Duke of Ferrara from the League; 
anc m order to embarrass Louis in his foreign relations, he attempted 
to incite England, as well as the Swiss, against him. But of these 

Alphomsfd’V? y tbe kst succeeded * Nei ther Maximilian nor 
anil even "T P re P ared to renounce the alliance of Louis; 

tl^ne of Itrf fUl VIIL > Wh ° bad needed to the 

first resisted ^.lWi “V?® ? eatb of bls father ’ A P ril 21sfc 1509, at 
Henrv who mU e blandis hfaents of Julius. The vanity of 

was indeed fl n ^ f 1 *° be at once a theologian and a warrior, 
was, indeed, flattered when Pope Julius seemed to constitute him 

Tl 6 t ! n»d V dl i PUteS ai ’ i8ing ° Ut ° f tbe Lea S ue of Cambray. 
The 1 °P e and llls cl ergy succeeded in making him believe that 
peace had been granted to the Venetians chiefly through his inter¬ 
cession; and at Easter, 1510, Julius sent him the golden rose whiol 
the Holy See annually presents to the sovereign on whose assist 
she most relies. But Henry adhered to the counsels of r 
father. In March 1510 he had confirmed the treaty oTn^T^ 
with Louis XII.; he had previously renewed the alli^nce with the 


•* Muratori, Ann. t. x. p. 50 . 
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mperor; and in May lie concluded a defensive treaty with Ferdi¬ 
nand of Aragon. 

Julius was successful only in his negociations with the Swiss, 


with whom Louis had imprudently quarrelled. The Swiss had 
sent the French king an insolent message, ascribing all his late 
victories to their' assistance, and demanding- an increase of the 
yearly payment; and he had returned a haughty answer to these, 
as he termed them, “wretched mountaineers.” This disposed the 
Swiss to listen to the Pope’s agent, Matthew Schinner, Bishop ot 
Sion, or Sitten, in the Valais, a man of low origin, hut considerable 
learning, who was a determined enemy of the Fiench, and had 
long directed his sermons with considerable success against the 
practice of foreign enlistment. Julius, when he heaid of the 
French king’s quarrel with, the Swiss, summoned Schinner to 
Eome, who, dazzled with the prospect of a cardinal’s hat, which 
was actually conferred upon him in the following year, seemed to 
forget all his former scruples on the subject of mercenary service. 
Provided with a considerable sum of money, as well as large 
bundles of indulgences, the Bishop of Sion, after his return, easily 
persuaded his countrymen to enter into an alliance with the Pope 
for a term of five years. They engaged not to form any connection 
that might be prejudicial to Rome, to oppose all the Pope s enemies, 
and to Supply him with 6000 or more chosen troops whenever 
they might be wanted; and Julius promised in return an equi¬ 
valent payment and his spiritual protection. This was a great 
victory. The Swiss, formerly the instruments of transmontane 
violence, were now converted into soldiers of the Holy See, and 
champions of Italian independence. 

The death of the Cardinal d’Amboise, who expired May 25th 
1510, was another event favourable to tbe Pope. D’Amboise was 
the first of those cardinals who, uniting with that dignity the 
office of prime minister, have played so great a part in the history 
of the French monarchy; for though Cardinals Balue and Bri- 
ponnet had been members of the council, they did not enjoy the 
high post and influence of D’Amboise; and as he uuited with that 
post the power of papal legate, which the court of Eome was 
afraid to withdraw from him, he exercised an almost absolute 
authority over the church in France and Northern Italy. “ God 
be praised,” exclaimed Julius, when he heard of his former rival’s 
death, “at length I am the only Pope !” Though D’Amboise had 
been the principal agent in the ill-considered policy of France 
with regard to Italy, his death did not appease the Pope’s jealousy 
of the French court, while it deprived Louis of a minister whose 
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. . and enei 'gy could not be replaced. Julius now redoubled bis 
intrigues against Louis, and in particular-he sought to form a 
closer connection with Ferdinand of Aragon. In order to bind 
that monarch to his interests, the Pope at length granted him the 
long-withheld investiture of Naples (July 3rd 1510), besides 
releasing him from that part of his marriage contract with Ger¬ 
maine de Foix, by which half Naples was to revert to the French 
crown, in case his consort should die without issue/ The Pontiff 
soon after remitted the feudal services due for Naples for the 
annual tribute of a white palfrey, and the aid of 300 lances, in 
case the States of the Church should be invaded. By these 

means he assured the neutrality of Ferdinand, if not his imme- 
cliate co-operation. 

The intractability of the Duke of Ferrara, before adverted to, was 
t ic immediate cause, or at all events the pretext, for an open 
bleach between the Pope and the King of France. Alphonso was 
the only feudatory of the Church whom Julius had spared • he had 
interfered for him with the Venetians, had prevented them from 
attacking him during the winter, and had procured for him the 
restoration of the town of Comacchio. On all these grounds, 
Julius considered himself entitled to the gratitude of the Duke: 
and his anger therefore was extreme when he found that Alphonso 
was implicitly guided by the counsels of Louis. As this conduct 
lowever, could not be made any just cause of quarrel, Julius 
• ought to create one. He forbade the Duke to manufacture salt 
CeiwbmTT’ t0 i the detriment of the pontifical salt works at 

which LuerPt- 11 ^^- the SurreQder of those castles in Romagna 
dowry and whirl l 0 ^ ^ brought to Alphonso as part of her 

Were the Fopertyofthe Holy See; 

increased from Ton « * tbe Wpost paid Ferrara should be 
increased Horn 100 florins to 4000 annually. These unjust 

demands were resisted by Alphonso. Louis X I.. who wishedt 

preserve his influence in Ferraro, without breaking altogether with 

he haughty and vio ent pontiff, had some months been attempting 

to effect a reconciliation between Julius and Alphonso, when 

suddenly the 1 ope dismissed the ambassadors of Louis, as well 

those of the Duke, and called upon Alphonso to renounce i 

adherence to France (July 1510). UUCe lus 

At this time the allied French and Imperial army had pen . 
as far as Monselice; for while the PoiTfe was hatching these j 
Louis and the Emperor were carrying on the war in N n§ j UeS3 
Italy, though without much vigour. Yet the diet summoned!™ 
Maximilian to meet at Augsburg in the spring had proved more 
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than usually compliant. The Pope’s nuncios who appeared at 
that assembly made great efforts to reconcile Maximilian with the 
Venetians, and endeavoured to inspire the States with a mistrust 
of the unnatural alliance between the Emperor and France; but 
their representations were so successfully combated by Helian, 
Louis’ envoy, that the nuncios were even dismissed from Augsburg, 
and a considerable supply voted to Maximilian. At this diet 
were renewed the Gravamina 5 , or complaints of the German 
nation against the Papal See, which since the Council of Constance 
had been so often brought forward. The Emperors inimical 
relation to the Pope at this period inclined him to listen to these 
representations; and he appears even to have sent to F ranee for 
a copy of the Pragmatic Sanction, with a view to draw up some 
similar regulations for the protection of Germany against papal 
oppression—a step, however, which led to no practical result. 
Maximilian’s temper, at once hasty and procrastinating, and his 
love of show and magnificence, led him to fritter away the funds 
at his disposal for the conduct of the war. His want of means to 
maintain Verona in an efficient state of defence had led him to 
pledge that city to the French for 60,000 ducats; yet the chro¬ 
nicles represent him as spending at this very time enormous sums 
at Augsburg in hunting parties, balls, banquets, and masquerades; 
and he is said to have appeared at a tourney with the Elector 
Frederic of Saxony, in a suit of armour worth 200,000 florins. In 
the month of April, however, he despatched 1000 horse and 
8000 foot 6 , under the command of the Iiince of Anhalt, to 
Verona, where they were soon joined by Chaumont d’Amboise, 
Viceroy of Milan, and John James Trivulzio, with 1500 lances, 
3000 light cavalry, 10,000 infantry, and a large train of artillery. 
The Duke of Ferrara also came to the aid of the allies with a 
considerable force. Offensive operations were now resumed against 
Venice under the Prince of Anhalt, as Commander-in-chief. The 
death of the Count of Pitigliano, in the preceding February, had 
deprived the Republic of an experienced and skilful commander, 
and his place had been supplied by John Paul Baglione of Perugia. 
The Venetian army, which consisted of only 800 men-at-arms, 4000 
light horse and Stradiots, and 8000 foot, not being strong enough 
to oppose the advance of the allied French and imperial army, 
retired to a strong position between the rivers Brenta, Bientella, 
and Bacchiglione. Vicenza was thus exposed to the fury of the 


5 These Gravamina Nationis Gcrma- SS. t. ii. 40. 
niece will be found in Freher, Germ. Her. 6 Muratori, Ann. t. x. p. 51. 
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f, ’ff’ tke German portion of whom were enraged bv its revolt 

the wrath'ofib! '’ Ta iZ ^ CitizeQS Sent to deprecate 

meant to m , th f nnce of Anlialt > he a t once told them that he 
neant to make them a memorable example of the punishment 

due to rebellion. The citizens balked the fury and^ZZr of 
ic Germans by transporting their women and children as well as 

tbey^etlld'themsel^ ° f Zb to Padua > ^ther also 

cney retired themselves on the approach of the enemv bnt n 

poi ion o them, together with the peasantry of the surrounding 

nZ^Teolo irr 6 - r TheSe U 4pypeo“hf 

mountain:^/ VMt CaVem “ 

and L’Herisson, a capfoin o p ^eLl °/ ^ ° f L ° ngara 5 

sible to force a pjLe dtldin £ im P°s- 

entrance of the cave filled tlie° • Dar f ow ’ dark, and tortuous 
on te, and <“ * 

alone escaped, who, by being placed near a crevice in thfrocf 7a 
obtained a scanty supply of air! ock ’ kad 

I'tom Vicenza the allies proceeded to take Porto Legnano a 

pL s th™,t: T '7 res, ’ ab ! e - ' 5hence - afto almo8t to 

pieces the lmco-keuetian cavalry, they laid siege, as before aid 
to Monsel.ee That place yielded to Ike Lnperia ar„“ ate ™ 

i11 rsr f b ?7 s was the ***■«~ £ 

they ^ tnlaS S i„° , " ,US "T ”* to explode. While 
Duke of Ferrara a l !' Z P ° pe declare d war against the 
Urbino, invaded’Alnhom arm f y lmder Julius ’ s uepbew, the Duke of 
t>ardi,Bagnacavlxllo P wr T*^'^ and took Mass* de’Lom- 
which the Duke of Fefm Z * pkceS > includiu g Modena, 

Pope excommunield a,T “ “ & fief ° f the The 

the most dreadful terms nl ° USQ? Au S ust 9t h, denouncing him iu 
from their allegiance and v SOr \°v P er d ltion > releasing his subjects 
at the same timea In al fl V 80ld J eM fr0m their <** of fidelity; 
large body of Swiss i u ® efc p an d arm y attacked Genoa, while a 

compelled Chaumont to hasten toits 

Deprived of the support of Chaumont and Alphonse, the German 
army was no longer able to make head against the \W 
Maximilian had neither appeared in person, nor had ho t ! ans * 
the necessary funds for the pay of the troops, whose 
consequently thinned by desertion, while they comnen^t i 
selves for their arrears and short commons by plunder! ed tkem ~ 
Was pillaged thrice in one week. The Germans ni Verona 
^treat, followed closely by the Venetians, who recovered, onfafter 
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another, Vicenza, Asolo, Marostica, the Polesme of Eovigo, and 
other places; but failed in an attempt upon Verona. _ 

The 1 designs of Julius against the French, though well conceived, 
were not attended with success. The attempt to excite a rebel ion 
against them in Genoa, and to assist it with the papal and Venetian 
arms, proved a failure. A papal army, under Mark Antony 
Colonna, crossed the Magra, occupied Spezia, and advanced towards 
Genoa, and at the same time a Venetian squadron, after taking 
Sestri and Chiavaro, appeared off the port. But the ca 1 to liberty 
met with no response from the Genoese, and both fleet and arm) 
were obliged to retire. The invasion of the Milanese by the Swiss 
was equally unsuccessful. A large' body of them indeed entered 
that duchy early in September, by Bellinzona; but unprovided wit 
cavalry, artillery, or pontoons for passing the numerous rivers, and 
being harassed by the cjem-cVarmes and light infantry of Chaumont 
they suddenly returned into their own country, without havin 0 

taken one place, or fought a single battle. . 

Louis XII. was much embarrassed by the attitude assumed by the 
Pope towards the Duke of Ferrara, whom Louis'was bound by treaty 
to protect; yet being naturally scrupulous in matters of rehgmn 
he hesitated to levy open war on Christ’s vicar upon earth ^ 
scruples were increased by his consort, Anne of Bnttany, vhosc 
Stious terror deprecated, with tears and entreaties, all hos¬ 
tilities against the holy father; and D’Amboisewas no longer there 
to fortify the King with his energy and decision. Louis recollected, 
however his late minister’s project of an ecclesiastical council, 
and he resolved to relieve himself of his perplexity by assembling 
the French clergy, and submitting the case to their decision. A 
national council was accordingly assembled at Tours early in 
September (1510), the majority of whom declared the King justified 
! ^king war upon the Pope in defence of himself and his allies, 
and pronounced, beforehand, all papal censures that might be 
fulminated in consequence to be null and void. The council further 
decided that the Pope should be required to put an end to the 
hostilities which he had commenced, and to call a general council 
in conformity with tlie decrees of the Council of Basle; and in case 
he should refuse to summon such a conned, the Emperor and other 
Christian princes were to be requested to take the work m hand. 
Thus the (Mlicanism which D’Amboise had fostered in the ranch 
church was still alive. Matthew Lang, bishop of Guile, Maximilian s 


7 The Letters of Macchiavelli, now Flo¬ 
rentine ambassador at the court of France, 
throw considerable light on this period of 


French history. 
&c. 
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secretary, who arrived at Tours towards the close of the council, 
approved of all their resolutions, and promised to send a deputation 
ot German bishops to Lyon, in which city the council was to 
reassemble by adjournment, March 1st 1511. Lang, however, 
was not in earnest about a reformation of the Church; all he wanted 
was the assistance of the French to recover certain portions of 
Northern Italy; and with this view, a fresh treaty was concluded 
at Blois, between Maximilian and Louis, November 17th 1510, 
by which the Emperor engaged to enter Italy in the ensuing spring, 
with an army of 3000 horse and 10,000 foot, while Louis was to 
assist him with a subsidy of 100,000 ducats, and a force of 1200 
lances and 8000 infantry. 

The failure of the attempts upon Genoa, and of the Swiss 
invasion, had only served to inflame the ardour o£ Julius II.; and 
being still further irritated by the Council of Tours, he haughtily 
rejected all the propositions of France for a separate peace, although 
Louis, still moved apparently by a superstitious compunction, 
plainly intimated that he would be willing to abandon the Duke of 
Ferrara. Julius was resolved, with the assistance of the Venetians 
to reduce the Duke of Ferrara under direct obedience to the 
Church; and, with this view, having despatched his army to the 
banks of the Po, he himself entered Bologna with his court, towards 
the end of September. Here he fell dangerously ill, and while he 
lay upon a sick bed, he very narrowly escaped being carried off by 
the French. Chaumont, at the instigation of the Bentivoglios, who 
represented to him the weakness of the papal force at Bologna, 
ac \anced by a rapid march to within a few miles of that city 
. . anc ^ ^ iere w as nothing apparently to prevent him from 

lin e> 1 ou the morrow. In this desperate conjuncture, Julius 
ne pieserve his presence of mind. His cardinals and court 
weie m an agony of terror, the people of Bologna declined to take 
up ainih in t ie opes defence, and even the Imperial, Spanish, 
ant ng is 1 am assadors pressed him to enter into negociations 
with Chaumont. Julius outwardly complied, and selected as his 
negotiator Gian Francesco Pico, Count of Mirandola. But the 
Pope only intended to amuse Chaumont. He knew that the 
Venetian army was advancing towards Bologna, and that he miaht 
hourly expect 300 men-at-arms, whom Ferdinand was boiunf to 
furnish as feudatory of Naples. To quicken the Venetians he 
despatched a message to their camp at Stellata, that if he did not 
receive reinforcements before the following evening, he should 
make peace with the French. This had the desired effect. By the 
evening of October 13th, 600 light horse, and a corps of Turkish 
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body of Stradiots and the expected Spanish contingents were just 
at hand. Thus was presented the singular spectacle of a Pope 
defended by a body of Infidels from the arms of the most Christian 
King! Julius now changed his tone; Chaumont, finding himself 
the weaker party, slowly withdrew his army; while the vexation 
of Julius, that his generals had not pursued and destroyed it, 
occasioned such a paroxysm of his disorder that his life was 
despaired of. 

Julius had not yet recovered, when, amidst the snows and ice of 
a rigorous winter, he resolved on besieging Mirandola in person. 
This fortress and Concordia formed the principality of the family of 
the Pichi. Count Luigi Pico of Mirandola had married a daughter 
of Marshal Trivulzio, who being left a widow, had placed her resi¬ 
dence in the hands of the French; whilst the Count Gian Francesco, 
who also claimed the inheritance, was entirely devoted to the Pope. 
The progress of his army was too slow for the impatient Julius. 
Concordia was not taken till the middle of December; his troops 
were four days before Mirandola without firing a shot. The fiery 
Pope accused his generals, including his own nephew, the Duke 
of Urbino, either of incapacity or perfidy, and, accompanied by 
three cardinals, he caused himself to be carried in a litter to the camp 
of the besieging army-, where he took up his residence in the cottage 
of a peasant, within range of the enemy’s artillery, and employed 
himself in directing the works, placing his guns in battery, and 
hastening their fire. Armed with cuirass and helmet, he constantly 
showed himself on horseback to his troops, animating them with 
the hopes of plunder, and sharing all the counsels, fatigues, and 
dangers of the siege. 8 In one of the excursions which he was ac¬ 
customed to make in the neighbourhood, he was near falling into 
the hands of Bayard, who had, laid an ambuscade for him ; and he 
with difficulty escaped into the castle of San Felice by jumping out 
of his litter, and helping to raise tlie drawbridge with his own hand. 
At length, a practicable breach having been made in the walls of 
Mirandola, which a hard frost enabled the besiegers to approach by 
crossing the moat on the ice, the garrison were forced to capitulate, 
Jan. 20th 1511. There had been some difficulty to dissuade the 
Pope from sacking the place, which, too impatient to wait till the 
gates were opened, he entered by a ladder at the breach. After 
the capture of Mirandola, Julius and the Venetians again directed 
their whole attention towards Ferrara, and they attempted to take 


8 Guicciardini, lib. ix. (t. v. p. 108 sq., ed. Milan, 1803). 
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wo castle of La Bastia, on tlie Lower Po, in order to deprive the 
city of its supply of provisions; but their army was surprised by 
Duke Alphonso, according to a plan suggested to him by Bayard, 
and they suffered such severe loss that they were compelled to 
abandon the siege of Ferrara. 

The death of Chaumont d’Amboise, the French commander (Feb. 
11th 1511), who was succeeded by Marshal Trivulzio, allowed a 
short interval of repose, which was employed in negociations. Re¬ 
sentment against the Venetians had induced Maximilian to adhere 
to the French alliance with a constancy quite foreign to his cha¬ 
racter, and he warmly adopted all Louis’s projects against the Pope, 
and for a reform of the Church in head and members. In a circular 
addressed to the German States he had denounced, in language 
which might almost have become a future discipje of Luther, the 
troubles and disorders occasioned by the papal government; he 
complained of the enormous sums continually extorted by the See 
of Rome from Germany, which, instead of being employed in the 
service of God, were perverted to the purposes of luxury and ambi¬ 
tion ; and he concluded by declaring his intention to call a general 
council, as the only permanent and effectual remedy for these 
abuses 9 : but a synod of German bishops, whom he assembled at 
Augsburg,’ proved less compliant than the French prelates, and 
they firmly resisted the proposal for a general council, as calculated 
to produce a schism in the Church. This opposition induced the 
Emperor to listen to the King of Aragon, who persuaded him to 
secure the conquests he had already made in Italy, and perhaps 
also his further claims, by a treaty of peace. Maximilian accord- 
ingly commissioned his secretary, the Bishop of Gurk, to open a 
congress at Mantua, to which the Pope, the Kings of France and 
Aragon, and the Venetians were invited to send ambassadors. The 
Emperor could not have entrusted his affairs to worse hands than 
those of his secretary, whose pride and arrogance totally disqualified 
him for a diplomatist* It was with difficulty that the Spanish 
ambassador could persuade him to pay a visit to Julius, who was 
now at Ravenna; a mark of deference and respect which the Pontiff 
might naturally expect from a bishop sent to negociate with him. 
Julius himself, however, bent on gaining the imperial plenipoten¬ 
tiary, stood not on etiquette, but met the bishop half-way, at 
Bologna. It was plain from the first that Julius entered into 
these negociations with no sincere desire of a peace with France, 
hut merely with a view to detach Maximilian from his alliance with 
that country. Before lie left Ferrara he created eight cardinals, 

» See Schmidt, Gesch. dcr Dcutschen , B. vii. C. 34. 
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including Matthew Sehinner, telling the Sacred College that he 
reserved a ninth in pectore ; a bait plainly held out for the Bishop 
of Gurk. But the haughtiness of that prelate stood in his own way 
as well as his master’s. Having assumed the title of lieutenant of 
the Emperor, Lang entered Bologna with an almost imperial 
magnificence: at the Pope’s reception he insolently required that 
the Venetian ambassador, as the enemy of his master, should retire 
from the audience chamber; and he afterwards declared in full 
Consistory that he would treat on no other conditions than the 
relinquishment by the Venetians of all they had ever usurped from 
the Austrian domains or the territories of the empire. He refused . 
to transact business with anybody but the Pope himself; and when 
Julius once deputed three cardinals to confer with him, he appointed 
three of his gentlemen to meet them. Nothing but hatred of the 
French could have induced the haughty Pontiff to submit to the 
insolence of the imperial envoy. . With regard to the objects of the 
congress, nothing could be effected. Louis XII., though he sent 
the Bishop of Paris to Bologna as his ambassador, had from the first 
regarded the assembly as a mere snare; and the only feeling with 
which it inspired him was alarm at this symptom of defection in 
Maximilian. It was soon evident that neither the differences be¬ 
tween the Emperor and Venice, nor those between the Pope, the 
King of France, and the Duke of Ferrara were yet capable of peace¬ 
able adjustment; and after a stormy interview with Julius, the 
Bishop of Gurk suddenly quitted Bologna, April 25th 1511. 

Upon the failure of the congress hostilities were resumed. Tri- 
vulzio, now Viceroy of Milan, had in his army two young captains, 
who afterwards acquired great renown: Gaston de Foix, Duke 
of Nemours, nephew to Louis XU. by his sister Mary of Orleans; 
and George von Frunsberg, a German knight, who had joined 
the French with 2500 lansquenets. At the first movements of 
Trivulzio, Julius II. was seized with an unaccountable panic; and 
after a formal rhetorical address to the Bolognese senate, in which 
he recommended them to provide for their own safety, he hastily 
set off for Eavenna, leaving Irancesco Alidosio, Cardinal of Pavia, 
in command at Bologna, with the title of Legate. But the Car¬ 
dinal himself, alarmed at the insubordination displayed by the 
Bolognese, fled a few days afterwards in all haste to Imola; and 
when his flight was known, the citizens admitted the Bentivo- 
glios, whom Trivulzio had sent forwards with 100 French lances 
(May 22nd). The Duke of Urbino, who was encamped with his 
army under the walls of Bologna, no sooner heard of the Legate’s 
flight, and the insurrection of the citizens, than he also was panic- 
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tricken, and though the night was far advanced, gave the signal 
lor retreat, which soon became a disorderly flight. The papal 
army was set upon both by the citizens and the peasants from the 
mountains ; while the French gens cTarmes joined in the pursuit, 
and captured without a blow so large a number of beasts of 
burthen, that they gave this rout the name of the Journee cles 
umers, or battle of the ass-drivers. The papal army lost its 
standard, besides a great many other colours, and twenty-six 
pieces of cannon. 

Julius II. was inconsolable for the loss of Bologna, an acqui- 


<SL 


sition which he had regarded as the chief glory of his pontificate; 

nnrl Inc iimr. — 1 " *■ 


and his regret was still more embittered by the conduct of the 
inconstant and ungrateful Bolognese, who, though they had flat- 
teied him during Ins residence among them, now pulled down and 
broiie m pieces with every mark of contempt his bronze colossal 

Both thTllt f nY 6St W °, rkS i ° f Michael Buonarotti. 

Both the Duke of Urbino and the Cardinal of Pavia repaired to 

Ravenna to justify themselves before the Pope; mutual recrimi¬ 
nations ensued between them; and the Duke, stung with jealousy 
and anger at the hold which Alidosio still retained on the con¬ 
fidence and affection of Julius, openly assassinated him with his 
own hand in the midst of his guards, as he was on his way to dine 
at the papal palace. This outrageous act on the part of his 
nephew wounded the Pope so deeply, that he quitted Ravenna the 
same day, and returned to Rome overwhelmed with grief The 

the l° _ bm0 WaS S6Utenced t0 be de P r ^ed of all his offices; but 
months he re^ 8 T™ into execution; and in two or three 

Julius’ inisfo.T d a P f’ C °. n ’ and recovered his former influence. 

for the assenihW , f ** , Clties Proclamations were posted up 
before which he V tl £ ene ial council at Pisa, on September 1st, 

U hed 1 tte CoS “T f'r Cite<1 *° «W~- » ^ ham establ 
1 ..I,.',.'!.!,, ° f CoMt “ ce . that » general council should 

be held every ten years, and Julius himself had sworn at h 

consecratron to call one ; but he neglected all the representations 
which the Emperor and the King of France addressed to him for 
that purpose, and those sovereigns had therefore resolved to call 
council by their own power and authority. In this course tl a 
were supported by the adjourned synod of French proW. ^ 
Ijyon, as well as by five refractory cardinals, who, suspecting ^ 
one of their colleagues had been poisoned at Ancona by tl » P , 
orders, had retired from Rome to Milan, where thev ' t i°^ S 
selves at the head of the French or opposition party ^In truth" 
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however, Julius II. had little to apprehend from this blow, which 
he parried by a counter one. In July he issued a Bull for the 
boldine of a council at St. John Lateran, April 19th 1512, which 
assembly, having the sanction of papal authority, would of course 
be regarded by the orthodox as the only genuine one. 

Although the victory at Bologna seemed to leave the Pope at 
the mercy of France, yet Louis XII., instead of following up his 
advantages, no sooner heard of that affair, than he directed Tri- 
vulzio to withdraw into the Milanese. He, as well as his consort 
Anne, who governed him, was seized with remorse at making war 
upon the Church; he forbade all public rejoicings for his victory; 
he declared his readiness to humiliate himself for the sake of peace, 
and to ask pardon of the Pope; and he resolved to limit his attacks 
upon the Holy Father to the peaceful and legitimate operations ot 
the council. But the demands of Julius rose in proportion to the 
submission of Louis; it was soon plain that nothing would satisfy 
him but the ruin of the Duke of Ferrara, and the expulsion of tbe 
French from Italy; with the view of effecting which projects he had 
entered into negociations with Ferdinand of Aragon, Hemy 
of England, and the Swiss. But before we relate their result, we 
must take a brief retrospect of Spanish history. 

After Ferdinand’s resumption of the regency of Castile , the do¬ 
mestic history of Spain presents but little o importance. Guided 
by the counsels of his great minister, Cardinal Ximenes, Ins civil 
rule on the whole was moderate and equitable, though chequered 
with a few severities necessary to subdue the spirit of the haughty' 
o-randees of Castile. But the fiery enthusiasm of Ximenes could 
uot submit to complete inactivity. His zeal for the Catholic faith 
incited him to lay plans for a crusade in Palestine, which however 
were diverted into a safer channel. Since the conquest of Granada, 
the Moslems of Africa had infested the coasts of Spain, and in 1509 
Ximenes persuaded Ferdinand to fit out an expedition for the con- 
t Gran, the command of which, Gonsalvo of Cordova lying 
under the King’s displeasure, was given to the celebrated engineer, 
Count Pedro Navarro. Ximenes himself accompanied the expedi¬ 
tion, and his conduct, which literally displayed the church militant 
might emulate the deeds of his spiritual father, Pope Julius II 
Clad in his ecclesiastical robes, but with sword in hand, he appeared 
at the head of the army; before him rode a Franciscan monk, bearing 
as a standard the massy silver cross of Toledo; and he was sur¬ 
rounded by a troop of other Franciscans girt with scimitars over 
the frock of their order. Oran was taken on the first assault. It 

10 See above, p. 225. 
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firmly believed by the Spaniards, and was attested by four eye¬ 
witnesses of character and learning, as well as by a host of others, 
that Joshua’s miracle was repeated on this occasion, and the sun 
arrested four hours in his course for the convenience of the Chris¬ 
tians! 11 Yet Navarro, a plain soldier, seems not to have highly 
valued these supernatural powers, and after the fall of Oran gave 
the cardinal a plain intimation that he would do better to confine 
himself to his own profession and return home. Ximenes was urged 
in the same direction by a letter of the King’s, which accidentally 
fell into his hands, and which plainly showed that his selfish and 
ungrateful master was contriving his ruin during his absence. The 
cardinal found good reason to suspect that Ferdinand meant to 
deprive him of the archbishopric of Toledo in favour of his own 
natural son, Alphonso of Aragon; and therefore, after providing for 
the wants of the army for several months, he returned in a quiet 
and unostentatious manner to Spain. Here his energy took another 
direction. He employed himself in promoting the welfare of the 
university which he had recently founded at Alcala de Heuares, 
and in superintending the preparation of his famous polyglot Com- 
plutensian Bible. 12 The cardinal’s literary tastes, however, were 
quite subordinate to his catholic enthusiasm, and in 1499 he had 
shown himself a complete Vandal by burning many valuable Ara¬ 
bian books. After the departure of Ximenes, Navarro extended 
us conquests in Africa. Bugia, Algiers, and several other cities 
submitted to his arms, the crowning glory of which was the capture 

In ti,?n JlUy 26th 1510, after a l)lood y and obstinate defence. 

a sto„ S" mg r n,h a toril> ' 6 defcat of Solves put 

the r,,,, *"" f ^ogress, who soon after returned to Spain ; but 

neriod W ,f n °u“ ‘ he coost of A «“> W-e held during a long 

peiiod b Y the Spanish Crown. 

Jealousy of the F rench had now determined the Catholic monarch 
o take an active part against them, and after the capture of 
Bologna, I eidinand despatched Navarro, with a chosen body of 
Spanish infantry, into North Italy. Yet, had not Ferdinand’s 
character been well known, the nature of his intercourse with the 
French Court was calculated to disarm all suspicion. The remon 
strances which he addressed to Louis XII. respecting his ago- ressio ' 
on the Church were couched in the mildest and most fraternal lau 
guage; while, true to his policy of covering every political desio' 
with the mantle of religion, he pretended that the premr Fc 
which he was making both by sea and land were only designed'tc 


11 Prescott, Ferd. and IsabcKa, vol. in. 
P- 290, note. 
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spread the banner of the cross in Africa. But Louis had- reason 
to know his royal brother better. “I,” he exclaimed, “am the 
Saracen against whom these armaments are directed.” 

The suspicions of the French King were well founded. On 
October 4th 1511, the alliance called the Holy League, was con¬ 
cluded by the Pope, King Ferdinand, and the Venetian Republic. 
Its professed object was the protection of the Church, menaced by 
the council, or rather conciliabulum of Pisa; and Ferdinand 
talked much of the necessity of saving Rome from the hands of 
the French, in order to preserve the liberty of Italy, and even of 
Europe. 13 There were two other parties to this league, who, for 
the present, remained in the background: the Emperor Maximilian 
and Henry VIII. of England. Margaret, in her cabinet at Brussels, 
had long, been scheming a reconciliation between her father and 
Ferdinand, and the union of both with England, in order to over¬ 
whelm France; but before the French successes at Bologna, the 
Catholic King appears to have hung back, owing to the little love 
he bore to his Flemish grandson and heir, the Archduke Charles. 14 
Bambridge, Cardinal-Archbishop of York, the English'ambassador 
at Rome, had assisted in negociating the league. The vanity of 
Henry VIII. seems to have been tickled with the idea of becoming 
the head of that holy confederation, as well as with the promised 
title of “ Most Christian King,” of which, in his favour, Louis XII. 
was to be deprived. Ferdinand soon afterwards dazzled his vain¬ 
glorious son-in-law—for Henry had consummated his marriage 
with Catherine of Spain in the June following his accession—with 
the prospect of reconquering Oruienne. This enterprise would 
serve the purposes of the Holy League by creating a diversion of 
the French arms; and by a treaty between Ferdinand and Henry, 
November 17th 1511, it was agreed that the former should furnish 
9,000 men, the latter 6,500, to carry out the enterprise. The 
Catholic King’s real object in this treaty we shall presently see; 
meanwhile, it was kept secret till Henry should have received 
another instalment of the pension payable by France, under the 
treaty of Etaples. Maximilian’s accession to the league was, as we 
have said, also kept secret, till Ids defection from France was 
declared at an unexpected and fatal moment, on the eve of the 
battle of Kaverina, in the following year. Ihe army of the Holy 


See P Martyr, Opus Epistt. Ep. 406. GcschcM-schmbcr. 

In spite of the careless manner in which 14 See Margaret’s letter to Homy VIII 
Martyr’s work bus boon published, its (April 14th 1611), ap. Michelet, Rcnais- 

vaiue ns contemporary evidcnco has been sunce, p. 164. 
vindicated by Itanke, Zur Kritik nmrcr 
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gue was to be commanded by Don Raymond de Cardona, 
iceroy of Naples, a man of polished and agreeable manners, but 
of no military experience, whom the rough old Pope nicknamed 
“ Lady Cardona.” 

The Council of Pisa, although summoned for September 1st, 
did not meet till November 1st. After the publication of the 
Holy League, the Pope had deprived the refractory cardinals of 
their dignity, and excommunicated them as schismatics (Oct. 24th); 
and he also laid an interdict on the Florentines, for having permitted 
the obnoxious council to meet in their town of Pisa. The assembly * 
consisted only of four cardinals, and a few French and Milanese 
prelates, who were protected by a guard of 150 French archers. 
The clergy and populace of Pisa received them with marks of the 
greatest aversion, and after a short residence, the assembled fathers 
eagerly seized the occasion of a quarrel which arose between some 
of their domestics and the townspeople, to quit Pisa and adjourn 
to Milan. But it is hardly necessary to detail the subsequent pro¬ 
ceedings of an assembly which was never seriously regarded, even 
by those who summoned it, and which Louis himself characterised 
as a comedy. 

Meanwhile the Emperor Maximilian still adhered, in appearance, 
to the alliance'with France. After the failure of the congress at 
Bologna, he had leagued himself more closely than ever ■with Louis, 
and they had secretly agreed to divide Italy between them. France 
was to content herself with the Milanese, Mantua, Ferrara, and 
Florence, whilst the Emperor was to have Venice, with its depend¬ 
encies, together with Rome and the Papal States. Maximilian’s 
projects were always on a scale of magnificence which formed an 
absurd contrast with his means to execute them. He dreamt of 
nothing less than marching to Rome, and restoring to the German 
empire all the prerogatives formerly exercised by Charlemagne or 
Otlio the Great. W ith restless activity, he showed himself by turns 
at Innsbruck, at Trent, at Bruneck ; he negotiated alternately with 
France, the Pope, and the Venetians; sometimes he seemed to 
threaten an immediate descent upon Italy, and as suddenly with¬ 
drew to attend a hunting-party. The illness of the Pope at the 
time fixed for the opening of the Council of Pisa had inspired 
him with a singular idea. He resolved to become a candidate for 
the tiara; sent 300,000 ducats, which he had raised by pawnimr 
to the Fuggers the imperial jewels and mantle, to the Bishop of 
Gurk, at Rome, to buy the votes of the cardinals; and, in antici¬ 
pation of uniting the empire and pontificate, assumed, like the 
Roman Emperors, the title of Pontifex Maximus! Thus, as a modern 
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historian has observed, the princes of that period seemed to have 
exchanged parts. Maximilian wished to be a pope and saint, and 
Louis XII was holding a council; while the Pope himself, aping 
the name and deeds of the greatest of the Caesars, and covering 
his white hairs with a helmet, led a body of old priests under the 

cannon’s mouth. 15 . . ,, . , 

In November many thousand Swiss, in the pay of V enice and 
the Pope, descended from the St. Gothard with the standard under 
which they had defeated the Duke of Burgundy, and another 
bearing in large golden letters the boastful inscription, Domatoi es 

principum, Amatores justiticc, Defenses ^ 

clesiJ ; and they advanced to the very gates of Milan Gaston 
de Foix, now viceroy of the Milanese, retreating before them by 
the advice of Trivulzio. The garrison of Milan consisted only ol 
about 300 gens d'armies and 2000 foot; but the Swiss weie 
totally destitute both of the skill and means for attacking towns, 
and they shortly after withdrew .by way of Como, not without 

suspicion of having been bribed by the French. 

The armies of the Pope and of the King of Aragon united at 
Imola in December. The Papal army was commanded by the Car¬ 
dinal John de’ Medici, the Duke of Urbino having refused to serve 
under the Spanish viceroy Cardona, who was generalissimo. Navarro 
crnitain-creneral of the Spanish infantry, which was at that period 
SLl, composed of Mussulmans, tad been despatched, as we have 
said, against the possessions of the Dulte of Ferrara, and sue- 
ceeded in reducing all the fortresses south of the Po. The fact 
that the poet Ariosto was an eyewitness of these obscure combats, 
which he has illustrated by his verses, lends them an interest 
they would not otherwise possess. 17 The most ardent desire of the 
p a was to recover Bologna, before which the allied army sat 
1 ope w ggth 1512. The French on their side attached the 

highest Importance to the preservation of that city, both as a 

f ;7 Cw it St"; 

the DiteofNemours with all the "toncy, and reinforced him with all 
the troops, he could collect, including his own Maison, or house- 
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15 Darn, Hist, de Vcnise , liv. xxiii. §7. 
That this scheme was not, as some his 
torians have supposed, a mere jok e or 
passing whim on the part of Maximilian, 
appears from the circumstance that we 
find Ferdinand of Arugon writing se¬ 
riously to him on the subject two years 
afterwards. See Roscoe, Leo X. vol. ii. 
p. 234. See also Maximilian’s letter to his 


daughter Margaret, Sept. 18th 1512, in 
the Ldtres du Hot/ Louis XII. t. iv. p. 1; 
and another to his minister Lichtensteiu, 
ibid, t. iii- P- 324. 

“ Vanquishers of pnnees, Lovers of 
justice, Defenders of the Holy Roman 
Church” 

i7 gee Vita di Ariosto , p. xxn. (Class. 
Iial. t. xl. Milan, 1812). 
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EXPLOITS OF GASTON DE FOIX. 


Itelcl troops. They could not have been intrusted to more competent 
"'^nands. In a short career of two months, Gaston revealed to 
I ranee the true secret of its military power,— the capacity of its 
infantry to perform marches of extraordinary rapidity. 1 ? The 
maxim of Marshal Saxe, that battles are gained not with the 
hands, but with the feet, was never more strikingly illustrated 
than by the operations of this youthful commander. The allies 
had already made a practicable breach in the walls of Bologna, 
when the Duke of Nemours hastened to Finale,.whence, during a 
tempestuous night of wind and snow, he succeeded in throwing 
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himself into Bologna, with 1300 lances, and 14,000 infantry. 


without meeting a single vidette or sentry (February oth). Don 

Raymond de Cardona immediately raised the siege, and retired to 
Imola. 

Gaston was deterred from pursuing the enemy by news which * 
arrived from Lombardy. Brescia and Bergamo, revolted at the 
cruelty and brutality of the French garrisons, had admitted the 
Venetians with cries of Viva San Marco! and it was to be feared 
that this success might invite a new invasion of the Swiss. Gaston 
now made even a more extraordinary march than his former one. 
Leaving 300 lances and 4000 foot in Bologna, he quitted that 
city with the rest of his army, February 8th, and appeared before 
Brescia on the lGth, after attacking with his cavalry and defeating 
on the way, near Isola della Scala, the Venetian division under 
Baghone. This immense distance, therefore, was accomplished in 
eight days, in spite of broken roads and overflowed rivers. On 
ie c ay of the affair with Baglione, who had no notion that the 
enemy was near, Gaston’s cavalry is said by an eyewitness 19 to 
marched fifty m i] es without drawing bridle. The battle 


have 


r i . „ j v-iictwiuL; uiiuie. me oattie 

and tlm afc f ™r o’clock in the morning, by the light of the stars 
. 1 S1 ?° W ‘ ^ resc i a was taken by assault, to which Gaston 
moun ec with bare feet, on account of the slippery nature of the 
soi. was he * e ^at Bayard received a wound, which was at 
first thought mortal. 20 The inhabitants made an obstinate defence 
for which they suffered by a general massacre, and a sack accom- 
panied with the most horrible outrages, which lasted a 
Brescia was the richest city of Lombardy after Milan. 


week. 

The 


18 See Michelet, Benmssance , p. 167. the good knight, “ without feo,. i • 

10 The Anonimo Padovuno, ap. Mura- out reproach,” in the house of n M lth ' 
tori, Annul, t. x. p. 69. The first four lady, is one of the most ini . a T escial1 

days’ marches were Cento Bomleno — characteristic episodes in l •' * 

Ostia — Nogara, whence the cavalry were Hist du Chen. Bayard 0 To « See 

despatched to attack the Spaniards, near taglia, the restorer of tho ’ Tar ' 

Isola della Scala. - was nearly killed at this T thematics - 

20 The ■story of the convalescence of Hist, de Vinise, liv. x s jjj <fq e ^ 0, ■ Daru > 
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plunder was estimated at three million crowns; hut this sack con¬ 
tributed much to ruin the French army, as a great part of the 
soldiers returned home to enjoy their booty. Bergamo submitted, 
and escaped with a fine of 20,000 ducats. 

This campaign of a fortnight, in which Bologna had been 
rescued, the Venetians defeated, and Brescia and Bergamo re¬ 
covered, is perhaps one of the most extraordinary on record, and 
spread the fame of the Duke of Nemours over all Europe. But, in 
spite of this brilliant success, the French cause in Italy seemed 
anything but promising. The Spanish army was untouched ; the 
Swiss turned a deaf ear to the tardy and repentant overtures of 
Louis; the King of England had thrown off the mask and declared 
war; while Maximilian was evidently preparing to join the enemy. 
Louis began to perceive the machinations of Margaret, and felt 
the necessity for striking a speedy and decisive blow. He seemed 
suddenly to have emancipated himself from his own bigotry and the 
influence of his consort; the Pope was attacked by pamphleteers 
and openly ridiculed on the Paris stage by the JEnfcins sans souci; 
nay, a medal was even struck with the legend Perclam Babylonis 
Nomen, a name for the holy see which has hardly been surpassed 
in the vocabulary of subsequent reformers. Gaston was instructed 
to deliver a decisive battle, after which he was to march to Pome, 
dictate a peace, and depose the Pope. These proceedings were to 
be authorized by a Legate despaclied from the Council of Pisa at 
Milan, who was to accompany the army. 

Instructions of this nature exactly suited the taste of the young 
hero to whom they were addressed. Towards the end of March 
Gaston set out with his army for Finale, in the Modenese, having 
been joined by the Duke of henaia with his troops, and especially 
with that celebrated artillery, the best in Europe, to which Alphonso 
devoted so much attention. 21 Gaston directed his march on Ra¬ 
venna, and Don Raymond de Caidona, whose army was inferior in 
force, retired before him, manoeuvring in order to avoid a battle. 
At length Gaston found himself shut in between Ravenna and the 
camp of the allies, which was on the banks of the Ronco, about 
three miles from the city; provisions and forage began to fail, and 
to add to his embarrassment, a message arrived at this decisive 
moment- that Maximilian bud concluded a ten months’ truce with 
the Venetians, and had recalled, on pain of death to their leaders, 
the German lansquenets serving in Gaston’s army, in number 
about 5000 men. Jacob Empser, one of their commanders, to 


21 Ariosto did not partake his patron s 
taste in this matter, and curses the inven¬ 


tion of fire-arms, so destructive to his be¬ 
loved chivalry. See Or/. Fur. c! xi. st. 26. 
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the letter was delivered, being a great friend of Bayard’s and 
devoted servant of Louis, engaged indeed to keep the order secret; 
but, as fresh commands of the same tenour might speedily arrive, it 
became necessary to act with promptness and decision. On April 
9tli a terrible assault was delivered on Ravenna, which failed from 
the breach not being sufficiently practicable. Gaston now deter¬ 
mined to storm the enemy’s position on the Ronco, and on the 11th 
orders were given to cross that river. Gaston had put on a rich 
and heavy armour, with embroideries bearing the arms of Navarre, 
to which kingdom he pretended; he regarded the Spaniards as 
personal enemies who kept him out of that inheritance, and he had 
left his right arm bare to the elbow in the hope of bathing it in 
their blood. The battle began by a dreadful cannonade of three 
hours. The French army was drawn up in the form of a crescent, 
and Alphonso’s artillery being stationed at the extremity of the left 
wing, kept up a tremendous cross-fire, which carried off whole ranks 
of the enemy. At length, however, both armies became tired of this 
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distant butchery; the signal was given to charge; Gaston himself 
led the French men-at-arms, and ran his lance through an Italian ca¬ 
valier ; and after a short but terrible encounter the Spanish and Papal 
cavalry were overthrown. Cardona and Carvajal, who commanded 
the rear guard, retired too early for their honour, and were escorted 
from the field by Antonio de Leyva, then a young subaltern, who 
afterwards acquired so much renown in the wavs of Italy. Fabrizio 
Colonna, already a distinguished Italian general, the young Marquis 
of Pescara, a Neapolitan, whose fame was yet to be achieved, and the 
Cardinal John de’ Medici, were taken prisoners; and the latter, who 
had retained his sacerdotal habit in the midst of the fray, was con¬ 
ducted before the Cardinal of San Severino, the legate of the conci- 
habulum of Pisa. The struggle, which was not so soon decided 
je ueen ie in antry, served to display the relative merits of the 
Spanish foot and the German lansquenets. The latter, like the 
Grecian phalanx, were armed with spears of an enormous leno-th, 
and fought in close column; the former, furnished like the Roman 
legionaries with a short sword and buckler, again established the 
superiority of that weapon. The Spaniards, protected by their 
defensive armour, insinuated themselves between the ranks of the 
Germans, whose unwieldy lances became useless at close quarters 
and they would have been cut to pieces had they not been resc 1 
by the French cavalry. 22 The Spanish infantry was broken and 


22 The comparative value of these 
troops has been estimated by Macchia- 
ve lb, Arte r cldla Guerra , lib. ii. Cf. II 
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Tedro Navarro made prisoner; but a considerable body of the: 
was retiring in good order, when Gaston, irritated at the carnage 
which they had made, and forgetting his duty as general, charged 
them at the head of a few gens d’armes, and he was struck from his 
horse by a Spanish soldier. In vain his cousin Lautrec exclaimed 
«Spare his life! it is our viceroy, the brother of your queen; 
Gaston fell, pierced with twenty wounds, and Lautrec shared the 

'Th “died Gaston do Fob, Duke of Nemours, at the early age 
of twenty-three, who in the course of a few months had achreved 
the most hrilliant military reputation, and acquired the surname 
of the “ Thunderbolt of Italy.” His victory was indeed complete, 
but it was counterbalanced by his death. “Would to God, ex¬ 
claimed the weeping Louis, “that I had lost all Italy, and that 
Gaston and those who fell with him were safeP The consterna¬ 
tion of the allies amounted almost to a panic. Ravenna was taken 
the next day while treating for a capitulation, and was sacked with 
the greatest brutality 23 ; Imola, Forli, Kimim a 1 Romagna has¬ 
tened to submit to La Palisse, who now assumed the command, and 
to the Cardinal of San Severino, who received the keys of the sm¬ 
oldered towns in the name of the Council of Pisa ; terror reigned 
It Rome and even the stout heart of Julius himself was so shaken 
’ firsfc agreed to receive the conditions of peace proposed 
WLouis Xtl before the battle. Ferdinand displayed the extent 
of his consternation by ordering Gonsalvo de Cordova to prepare 
for a campaign in Italy. But, in fact, the victory of Ravenna 
roved fatal to the French themselves. The soldiers were dis¬ 
heartened by the loss of Gaston; the officers were divided; San 
Severino disputed the command with La Palisse; the Duke of 
Ferrara, who had refused it, returned home, released his prisoner, 
", . -’ 0 Qolonna, and endeavoured to make his peace with the 
T> a • Maximilian withdrew his lansquenets, and the Swiss were 
°P e ’. J f or a f r esh descent into Lombardy. Under these cir- 
Piepann® p ij sse was obliged to retire into the Milanese, and 
Ms wonted courage. On May 3rd, three weeks 
after the battle, he opened the Council of the Lateran, which, at 
the first session, was attended by eighty-four prelates from Italy, 


historians, the battle of Ravenna 1 • _ 

described by Zwinglius, the cele nv 
Swiss reformer, in a letter to ^ 

St. Gallon (Freher, Germ. Bcr. Sb. t, m. 
No. 8). 

23 It should be remembered, however, 
that at this period all sides were nearly 
equally brutal. Julio Vitolli, bishop of 


Citta di Castdlo, having recovered Ra¬ 
venna by capitulation after the retreat of 
La Palisse, broke his word, and aban¬ 
doned the four chief officers of the gar¬ 
rison to the populace, who buried them 
alive before his eyes! Sismondi, Rip. It. 
t. xiv. p. 239. 
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ain, England, and Hungary. The Cardinal of York, as well as 
an Aragonese cardinal, dissuaded him from accepting the proposals 
of France, and Julius readily yielded to counsels which he had 
himself suggested. The towns evacuated by the French were 
immediately occupied by Papal troops, and Bologna itself, the 
object of so much anxiety, was again wrested from the Bentivogli. 
Meanwhile Cardinal Schinner had agreed with the Emperor and 
the Pope to restore Maximilian Sforza, eldest son of Louis the 
Moor, to the ducal throne of Milan. 24 Instructed by their previous 
miscarriages, the Swiss now resolved to supply themselves with 
cavalry and artillery from the Venetians, and with this view they 
pressed to the eastward through Coire and Chiavenna, as well as 
through Trent, into the territory of Verona. La Palisse was com¬ 
pelled to retire before them as far as Pavia, and Maximilian Sforza 
was everywhere proclaimed with enthusiasm. 25 The Cardinal Tohn 
de’ Medici profited by the confusion of this retreat to make his 
escape; the fathers composing the Council of Pisa fled from Milan 
at the approach of the Swiss; and the Italians signalised their 
hatred of the French by massacring all they could lay hands on. 

The Swiss and Venetians soon appeared before Pavia, and, after 
a bloody engagement, La Palisse was forced to evacuate that' place 
and retreat into France. At the end of June, less than three 
months after the victory of Ravenna, Louis XII. possessed in 
Lombardy little more than Brescia, Peschiera, and Crema, and the 
citadels of Milan, Cremona, and Novara. But the success of the 
o y eague produced in it those dissensions which invariably 
S^d pT"r 1 Tte gaping Julius, on pretence that 
of Eavenl “ period f 0 ™ 1 * 1 P“ rt » f «>e Exarchate 

claim? of tl ', ri e t0 .°“ l W tllose ci,ies . m violation of the 

tZ who,: o7t„mwL SeT el ‘ “ IT * U “ E "’ P ^ 

Tfcm TT, “ d WS p0 ' verf " 1 “d of the&ftolk 

vm 0 ,c°ns e n e o pardon the Duke of Ferrara, after he had 

submitted to a suitable humiliation; and six cardinals were appointed 

to arrange with him the terms of his pacification. But ihat was 

the surprise of Alphonso a few days after, to hear that the Pone 

was resolved to claim the whole Ferrarese for the Holy See- tl 

he must content himself with the County of Asti in excha <r 

and that the Duke of Urbino had actually occupied some Tv’ 

towns! Julius was prepared to extort his demands by 1° • 

Alphonso a prisoner at Rome; and Fabricius and M. A Col^T 

24 Muratori > Am ‘ t x - ?• 76 ' “ He was actually restored Dec 15 
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^•ere obliged to secure his return to liis dominions by forcing the 
Papal guard at the gate of S. Giovanni. Maximilian, as grasping, 
and still more capricious than Julius, although now confederated 
with the Venetians, would not relinquish his pretensions to their 
continental territories. Raymond de Cardona was immediately 
to lead his army into Lombardy, in order that he might have more 
influence on the distribution of the territories occupied by the Holy 
League, as well as to feed his army at the expense of that country, 
which Ferdinand assigned to them in place of pay. Ihe Swiss, 
after restoring the Duke of Milan, continued to levy contributions 
on his subjects, and, on their return, permanently occupied the 
Valteline, Locarno, and Chiavenna; while the Venetians weie making 
some fruitless attempts on Brescia and Crema, without the participa¬ 
tion of their allies. All parties complained of one another; on 
one point only were they agreed—the necessity of punishing 
Florence, although the only crime that could be alleged against 
that state was a too timid and vacillating policy. 

A republic had continued to exist at Florence, since the death 
of Savonarola; and Soderini, who had been one of the chief sup¬ 
porters of that reformer, enjoyed the supreme direction of its 
affairs, having been elected Gonfalonier for life. Although during 
the Holy League Soderini observed a strict neutrality, Julius could 
not pardon his partiality for France, and still less his having given 
a safe conduct to the five refractory cardinals who had lent then- 
names and authority to the Council of Pisa. d he Pope had even 
incited a Florentine citizen, Prinzivalle della Stufa, to assassinate 
Soderini, but the conspiracy was discovered and frustrated. 26 After 
the triumph of the Holy League, the ruin of Florence was resolved 
on by the resentment of Julius, the intrigues of the Medici, and 
the cupidity of the generals of the allies. 

A congress had been opened at Mantua, for the purpose of 
arranging a general pacification, to which John Victor Soderini, a 
jurisconsult, and brother of the gonfalonier, was despatched to watch 
over the interests of Florence, and procure her admission into the 
treaty. There was nothing that the Holy League was more in 
want of than money. The Bishop of Gurk offered the Florentines 
the imperial protection in consideration of a sum of 40,000 florins. 
Soderini hesitated, and the republic was lost. Julian de’ Medici, 
third son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, who had also appeared at 
the congress, hinted that, if the armies of the League were in 
want of money, they could more readily procure it from the Medici 
than from the popular party at Florence. The argument was 
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^ listible. The congress ordered Don Raymond de Cardona, 
with the Spanish army, accompanied by the Cardinal John de’ 
Medici, to march upon Florence and change the government. 

Ihe Spaniards, crossing the Apennines, approached Florence 
by Barberino and Prato. The latter place was taken by assault, 
August 30th, when a general massacre and pillage ensued, accom¬ 
panied with atrocities which surpassed even those committed at 
Brescia and Ravenna. Meanwhile the Florentines were deliberating 
on the proposition of Cardona, who had demanded the banishment 
of the Gonfalonier Soderini, and the restoration of the Medici, not, 
however, as princes, but simply as private citizens. The Grand 
Council consented to the latter demand, on condition that 
the Gonfalonier should remain at the head of the republic, and 
that no changes should be made in their laws and government. 
But after the capture of Prato Cardona raised his terms, and 
demanded in addition a large sum of money. The barbarities 
perpetrated at Prato had filled the Florentines with consternation: 
the Gonfalonier himself could not conceal his terror, and offered 
to abdicate. In this conjuncture, the revolution which restored 
the Medici was accomplished by a literary society of some thirty 
young men, who were accustomed to assemble in the gardens of 
Bernardo Ruccellai, and who had previously been in secret corre¬ 
spondence with Julian de’Medici. On the morning of the 31st 
of August the conspirators proceeded to tlie Public Palace, seized 
the Gonfalonier Soderini, carried him off to the house of Paul 
r etton, on the Quay of the Arno, and having assembled the go- 
veinme nt, compelled them to depose Soderini. Ambassadors were 
en despatched to Cardona, to accept the terms already named; 

1G “Tn *Ln a J ment being fixed at 80 > 000 florins for the Spanish 
army, 40,000 lor the Emperor, and 20,000 for Cardona himself. 

ai ma o n de Medici, although the eldest surviving son of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, did not desire for himself the headship 
of the I lorentine state; his views were directed to the Papacy, 
which he obtained in the following year. But in spite of the 
terms of the capitulation, he wished to procure for his brother 
Julian the supreme power at Florence. Julian entered the city 
before his condemnation had been reversed (September ‘2nd); and 
the measures which he first concerted with the Albizzi, now bis 
own partizans, were of a sufficiently mild and liberal character 
But on the 14th the Cardinal, who had hitherto remained at 
Prato, entered Florence with a large military escort, and took 
possession of the palace of-the Medici. On the next day lie 
proceeded to the Public Palace; and, Laving intimidated the 
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government, and summoned what was called a parliament, or 
assembly of the people, which was Composed in reality of his own 
creatures and soldiers, he established, in place of the former con¬ 
stitutional government) a narrow oligarchy, which subsisted till 
the expulsion of the Medici in 1527. 

It was soon discovered that Julian had not energy enough to 
curb the turbulent democracy of Florence; and after the elevation 
of Cardinal John de’ Medici to the papal throne, he resigned his 
authority to his nephew Lorenzo, took up his residence at Lome, 
and was appointed Captain-General of the Church. Under Lorenzo 
the Florentine government became a perfect despotism. 27 On the 
other hand, Genoa recovered her liberty, if the various phases of 
sedition and anarchy which characterized that republic deserve the 
sacred name. The exile Giano Fregoso, being sent thither by the 
allies, raised an insurrection, drove out the French, and was elected 
doge (June 29th). 

Laden with the booty of Tuscany, Cardona directed his march 
into Lombardy, where he took possession of several towns and 
fortresses. A secret jealousy reigned among all the members of 
the League. The Pope, to strengthen himself with the Emperor, 
gave a cardinal’s hat to his secretary, the Bishop of Gurk; and he 
offered the Venetians to mediate a peace for them with Maximilian; 
hut as they were informed of his secret league with the Emperor, 
they began to think of an alliance with Louis XII. 

Both°Ferdinand of Aragon and his son-in-law Henry VIII. were 
very dissatisfied with the Pope’s alliance with Maximilian. Fer¬ 
dinand’s attention, however, was at this moment engrossed with his 
domestic policy, ayd he was endeavouring to add the kingdom of 
Navarre to his dominions. After Eleanor’s brief reign) to which we 
have already adverted, the blood-stained sceptre of Navarre passed 
to her grandson Phoebus, 1479, who, however, lived only four years, 
and was succeeded by his sister Catherine. Ferdinand and Isabella 
endeavoured to effect a marriage between Catherine and their own 
heir; but this scheme was frustrated by Magdalen, the queen- 
mother, a sister of Louis XI. of Prance, who brought about a 
match between her daughter and John d’Albret, a French noble¬ 
man who had large possessions on the borders of Navarre (1485). 
Nevertheless the Kings of Spain supported Catherine and her 
husband against her uncle John d'e Poix, viscount of Narbonne, 
who pretended to the Navarese crown on the ground that it was 
limited to male heirs; and after the death of John, the alliance 
with Spain was drawn still closer by the avowed purpose of 


87 “ Hora non si scrva piii ordiue; quel 
cli’ el vol (Lorenzin) b fatto llelazione 


di S. Marin Zorzi, ap. Ranke, Popes, vol 
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-Louis XII. to support his nephew, Gaston de Foix, in the claims 
of his father. After the fall of that young "hero at Ravenna, 
his pretensions to the throne of Navarre devolved to his sister, 
Germaine de Foix, the second -wife of King Ferdinand,'an event 
which entirely altered the relations between the courts of Spain 
and Navarre. 28 Ferdinand had now an interest in supporting the 
claims of the house of Foix-Narbonne; and Catherine, who dis¬ 
trusted him, despatched in May 1512, plenipotentiaries to the 
French court to negotiate a treaty of alliance. John d’ Albret, 
Catherine’s husband, was a careless, easy prince, who hated show 
and ceremony; he heard every day two or three masses, dined with 
any body who would invite him, attended every village festival, 
and danced in public with the wives and daughters of his peasantry 
and citizens. In vain Louis XII. advised him to be-on his guard 
against I 1 erdinand; John continued his easy course of life, while 
the storm preparing for him was ready to burst over his head. 

We have already adverted to the alliance between Ferdinand of 
Aragon and his son-in-law, Henry VIII., for the avowed purpose 
of invading Guienne. 29 Henry communicated that project to his 
parliament in February, 1512; and he represented that his views 
in creating this diversion were also to oblige Louis to dissolve the 
council of Pisa, and to restore Bologna to the Holy See; and the 
English parliament is said to have been seduced by a timely present 
from the Pope. A vessel laden with Greek wines and southern 
fruits displayed, for the first time, the pontifical standard in the 
Thames, and the English senators, corrupted by the distribution 
of these delicacies, are represented as voting, in consequence, 
i era supplies for an object so foreign to their interests! We may 
wi i moi e probability ascribe these grants to the favour which a 
war wit i ' ranee still found in the minds of the English people. 

u rom t is purpose the English forces were diverted by the 

up ‘City o the wily Ferdinand. Having sent his own vessels to 
convey the English army, near 10,000 strong, for a pretended 
expedition against Bayonne, Ferdinand caused it to be landed at 
Passages, in Guipuscoa, June 8th; and he then represented to 
the Marquis of Dorset, the English commander, that it would first 
of all he necessary to occupy the kingdom of Navarre, as tlie 
inclinations of its sovereigns could not be trusted. Kina j obt) 
indeed, soon afterwards concluded, at Blois (July 17th), a treaty 
with Louis XII., one stipulation of which was that neither nation 
should allow the enemies of the other to pass through its dominions • 

29 See Martin, Hist, de France , t. Tii. overlooked by Prescott 
p. 411. This circumstance is totally 29 Above p. 284. 
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/and the King of Navarre further pledged himself to declare war 
against the English assembled at Guipuscoa. Dorset was not 
slow to perceive the real drift of Ferdinand’s policy, the nature of 
his relations with Navarre, and the reasons why he had carried the 
English to Spain, and dissuaded them from making a direct attack 
upon France; and he consequently declined to exceed his instruc¬ 
tions by entering upon a war with the Navarrese. The mere 
presence of the English army, however, assisted the designs of the 
Catholic King, by overawing his opponents. Ferdinand, who was 
aided by the Navarrese faction of the Beaumonts, to which his 
general, the Duke of Alva 30 belonged, ordered his army to invade 
Navarre. The pretexts which he alleged for this act were that the 
Navarrese sovereigns had refused his demands that they should 
accede to the Holy League, grant him a free passage through their 
dominions, and guarantee their neutrality by delivering to him 
six of their principal fortresses. Another ground adduced breathed 
• all the hypocrisy of Ferdinand.' In joining Louis the Navarrese 
sovereigns had recognised the council of Pisa, and were therefore 
comprised in the excommunication fulminated against its adherents, 
which involved the deprivation of their dominions ! In fact, Fer¬ 
dinand, in letters written during this period, attributes his unjust 
and ambitious aggression to a desire of extirpating “the accursed 
schism,” and saw in the rapid success which attended his arms, the 
miraculous interposition of Providence . 31 King John retired before 
the Spaniards to Lumbier, and, after in vain invoking the assistance 
of the French, took refuge with his family in France; while Alva 
who found but small resistance, subdued nearly the whole of Upper 
Navarre in less than a fortnight. He even penetrated into Lower 
Navarre, but, not meeting with the support which he expected from 
the English, was obliged to retire before the Duke of Longueville 
and the French troops, the veterans of Italy, under La Palisse. 
Alva threw himself into Pampehma, which he succeeded in defending. 
The Marquis of Dorset, who loudly complained, and not without 
reason, that his master had been duped, re-embarked his forces in 
October, and returned to England without having had an opportunity 
to strike a single blow against the French. Ferdinand affected to 
assume that he was the injured party in this transaction, “ which,” 
he observes in one of his letters, “ touches me most deeply, for the 
stain it leaves upon the honour of the most serene King, my son- 
in-law, and the glory of the English nation, so distinguished in 
times past for high and chivalrous enterprise .” 32 The policy of the 

30 Grandfather of the Duke of Alva no- 31 Prescott, ibid. p. 337, who, from his 
tonous ior his cruelties in the Netherlands. way of relating the story, seems to par¬ 
take the opinion of liis hero Ferdinand. 
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atholic King was, however, crowned with substantial success, as 
we shall here relate by anticipation. In the following year, he 
effected at Orthes a year’s truce with Louis XII. (April 1st 1513), 
by which Louis sacrificed his ally, the King of Navarre, and 
afterwards, by renewing the truce, allowed Ferdinand permanently 
to settle himself in his new conquest. The States of Navarre had 
previously taken the oath of allegiance to Ferdinand as their King, 
and on the 15th of June 1515, Navarre w T as incorporated into the 
kingdom of Castile by the solemn act of the .Cortes! The domi¬ 
nions of John d’Albret and Catherine were now reduced to the 
little territory of Bearn, but they still retained the title of sovereigns 
of Navarre. 

Pope Julius II. had expired before Ferdinand consummated his 
treachery towards the Holy League by the truce of Orfltes. Julius 
was still occupied with his favourite scheme of expellino- the “ bar¬ 
barians from Italy, as well as with his plans for extending the 
domains of the Church, when he was attacked by a slow fever and 
dysentery, which after a few days proved fatal (Feb. 21st, 1513). 
He was a Pontiff, observes Guicciardini, worthy of imperishable 
glory had lie worn any other crown than the tiara: and certainly 
the idea of making the papacy the instrument of Italian liberation 
was a grand one, however incompatible with the proper vocation of 
the Holy See. We now see the same instrument employed by a 
feebler Pontiff to obstruct the consummation of Italian freedom. 
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Julius must be regarded as the founder of the States of 


-p ~~ —- ^ me ouhies oi the 

Church which for the most part had been acquired by Csesar 

mW,* I"" Selfisl1 ambition - Macchiavelli has 

b£n SlSS Sf f °P th , e time ° f JUHUS ’ the ^significant 
ST tbe f a P al P°wer, of which subsequently even the 

miserly nZ\ Jdi * IL economical, and even 

to 1 SCO T7T - of Ws househola 

loft „ „„ -1 v, ’ 80 that ’ 111 spite of Ills constant wars 

he left a considerable sum in his treasury. Yet, as a ruler, aU 

,,s tdeas ,ve^ on a gigauttc scale. It was he that resumed the 
budding of St. Peters, m which, aud other architectural desious 
lie found m Michael Angelo Buonarotti a genius of kindred vastn ’ 
to assist him. One of the last acts of Julius II was to V • 
Louis XII. of the title of “Very Christian,” and to traiKte ^'T 
Henry VIII. by a decree of the Lateran Council; and at +b ^ t0 
time he issued a Bull laying the kingdom of France ..\ Saine 
exception of Bretagne, under an Interdict . 34 ' 5 Avitb the 


, ™ Reladonc di Domenego Trivixiaii, ap. *• KaynaWtas. Ann t? i 

taiike, Popes, vol. m. App. p. ‘2i>7. p. 638. Cf. Guicciardi^li |/ 5 ™’ t xi 
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BOOK II. 

FROM THE ELECTION OF LEO X. IN 1513, TO THE COUNCIL 
OF TRENT IN 1545. 


CHAPTEK I. 

Although it is impossible to define with precision the limits of 
those revolutions which depend on a gradual change in the opinions 
and habits of mankind, yet the period comprised in the preceding 
book may be. characterised with sufficient accuracy as an era of 
transition, in which were prepared or perfected those three great 
changes which have distinguished the social and political life of 
Modern Europe from that of the Middle Ages: the extinction 
name y, of feudalism; the alteration in the commercial system of 

andBort^^r/ 116 mai ' itime dlscoverles of the Spaniards 
and Portuguese; and the reformation of the Church. 

and the 'clmn ^ . consuler t5le destruction of the feudal system, 

the period aTwL-L T P ° UticS which ifc «ne d : aJ 

>Tr„ which the present book opens, the power of the 
Coe eS ™? n had been sl,ak “ “ ™>t annihilated. In 

Cs Xi ST , n d ,eCeiVed a SCTere Wow at the hands of 
Lot s. I., yet it still m some degree survived; it threatened to 
rise again durmgthe eml wars of France, and was not completed 
extinguished til the time of Richelieu. So also in Spain, thoul 
much abated, it remained to be put down by the poliev of 1? 
Emperor Charles V. and his successor Philip II. I u Emdai 1 1!^ 
great vassals of the Crown had never been so powerful as C ’ « 
continent; and henc-e, in the time of John, they had be * 7 \ ■ 
to league themselves with the people in defence of th ■ ° b lged 
rights. The great Earl of Warwick, in the reign of Ed 
and perhaps we may add-the Duke of Buckingham i!? * i 
Richard III., are among the last remarkable instances of hxl id- 
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able power in the nobles. The greater part of them perished in 
the wars of the Roses, and Henry VII.’s act against retainers 
(1509) severely shook their little remaining influence. The great 
vassals of France and Spain had however been sufficiently reduced 
to allow either monarch to wield the centralised force of his king¬ 
dom in those foreign wars which arose from his policy or ambition. 
The destruction of feudalism was a monarchical, not a popular, 
revolution, and hence European politics became in a great degree 
centered in the interests of families and dynasties. Even in 
England, where the people had a larger share of power than in 
any continental state, the Tudor dynasty was the strongest and 
most absolute that ever sat upon the throne. Thus the destinies 
of Europe depended on court intrigues, and were settled in royal 
palaces and the cabinets of princes. All the foreign wars which 
we have described in the preceding book, and all that we shall have 
to narrate in the present one, were waged for no national cause, 
but merely for the interest of a dynasty : 

i( Quicquid delirant reges plectuntur Acliivi.” 


Rabelais, the great humourist of the sixteenth century, was 
struck by this all-absorbing power of the royal houses, which 
he has amusingly depicted in the descriptions of his giant kings, 
Pantagruel, Grand Gousier, and Gargantua. 1 

In Germany, however, little or no progress liad been made in the 
centralisation of the governing power. The federal government 
of that country was indeed rather better calculated to produce 
national strength than that of a king surrounded with great and 
almost independent vassals, as was the case in France in the earlier 
a<res; yet, in that respect, it cannot be compared with France 
when united under one almost absolute head. In the times, 
however, of which we shall have to treat in the following pages, 
this defect was in some degree compensated by the enormous power 
of the House of Austria, now virtually become the hereditary 
Emperors of Germany. 

But besides its government, Germany presents the most striking 
imao-e'of feudalism in the domestic lives of its nobility. We 
have already adverted to this subject, and shall here only briefly 
recur to it . 2 

If the spirit of chivalry, and what has been called knight- 
errantry, on which Mr. Hallam has passed so glowing a panegyric 3 , 
be not mere chimeras and creations of the brain, in no country 
might we expect to find them so favourably developed as in 


1 Michelet, Renaissance, p. 211. 


2 Introd. p. 24. 5 Middle Ages , ch. ix pt, ii, 
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■ nlau y- I 1 ° r an individual to become a red^esser of wrongs and 
champion of the oppressed, it is necessary that he should have a 
pou ei above the law,—in short, that he should take the law into his 
own hands; and the German knights possessed this power in a far 
uglier degree and for a longer period than any of their European 
brethren. Their impregnable castles, the nature of their arms 
and equipments, the number of their retainers, made them so 
many little sovereigns with no law but that in their own breasts. 
And how did they use this power? As the perpetrators, instead of 
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the redressers, of wrongs and grievances. They were nothing but 

Tlllh in rnhnPr.Q -hinrl>_ _ 1 , , °_ 


public robbers-highwaymen on a grand scale, ready for any deed 

fr ? in " e , tllis subject by a few instances. In 

May 1512, Gobs von Berlichingen and Hans Selbig von Frauen- 
stem two of the most renowned of German knights, at the head 
of 130 horse, attacked, between Forcheim and Neusess, the caravan 
winch was returning to Nuremberg from the Leipsic fair, and 
earned off thnty-one persons and a booty valued at 8800 gulden. 
About the same time another troop assembled in the castle of 
Hohenkrahn for the abduction of the daughter of a citizen of 
lvaufbeuern, whom a nobleman had wooed in vain. Such deeds 
were common. Franz von Sickingen, another renowned knight 
whose power procured him great influence in Germany, and even 
commanded the respect of the Emperor, was no better than the 
Htf Af<3 i ld '"th Worms,—for he was stron § enoi1 gh to defy whole 

him mTn?f W ™ "jP"* 6 ? ^ robber ? 5 a11 traders were with 
of hi wf ?’ aDC he P lundered theni without mercy. One 

1 opport^w -V S “ itS fr0m la 'V e «. wUok afforded him 
_ ,, " , 01 V1 °lence under pretence of justice. Yet 


Sickinwn r . ; uuuei pretence ot justice. Yet 

terateor WW o m i e ^ dent and ^ m «st savage, was not illi¬ 


terate or bn rim i- ° V almost savage, was not llli- 

Kreutznoch, wa,*’ Ms c f| c ° f Ebanburg pear 

origipal thinkers of the aoe The mwi L ’° 1 i ^ 

and on a lamp onai 1 deeds just related were daring 

and on a la.„e scale, and hare something of a wild magnificence 

ah ut them; but no bent,, however small, was disdained b, the* 

poor Kh0 “ rs b — —£ 

Mr. Ilallam allows that the feudal knight was dissnbtt. 
have seen that he had little respect for the rights of rxTT* We 
the precepts of morality and justice: whether these def^t ^ 
compensated by his fantastic and bloody code of h tC § Wete 
well admit of question; or whether the three vutues°whic \ tba 


bUd 

4 On the German Knights and.their doings see Munch’s 
Gotzens v, Berlichingen ritterliche Thaten , iC/ cingen ; Pistoriu 
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iter peculiarly assigns to him, of loyalty, courtesy and munifi¬ 



cence 5 , are not shared by every high-bred man of whatever age or 
nation. In fact, in discussing this subject, as appears from 
Mr. Hallam’s dissertation, we have commonly before us rather an 
ideal standard of romance than the sober facts of history. Perhaps 
the man who nearest approached that standard was the Frenchman 
Bayard, the good knight sans peur ct sans reproche. But in 
Bayard’s days the power and privileges of the knight were sadly 
curtailed in France. With all his valour and generosity Bayard is 
civilised and regular in his conduct, subject to military discipline, 
and enlisted in the regular forces. 

Among the chief agents in the destruction of feudalism was the 
invention of gunpowder and consequent change in the art of war. 
Neither the armour of the knights nor the thick walls of their 
castles were proof against bullets and cannon halls. The Nurem¬ 
bergers, in order to punish the attack before related of Gotz and 
Selbig on their commerce, contributed 600 infantry and some 
cannon to the forces of the Suabian League, • while the Emperor 
sent from Austria two of his best guns, the Weckaxtf and the 
Buvlebaus. Frauenstein, the castle of Selbig, was attacked and 
taken, and the stolen goods recovered, and soon afterwards the 
castle of Hohenkrahn was invested. The effects of these terrible 
guns are celebrated in an old song, which describes the hill as 
trembling at their fire: the cliffs were rent asunder, the walls split 
in twain ; the knights fled, their followers surrendered, and the 
castle was rased to its foundations. 6 

The invention, or rather the practical use, of gunpowder the 
extinction of feudalism, and consequent centralisation of monarchi¬ 
cal power, produced the modern system of warfare, which has 
enabled nations to carry on more distant and more lengthened 
wars. The principal features in this change are, the development 
of infantry forces and the institution of standing armies. 


Although it is universally allowed that gunpowder was invented 
by our great countryman Koger Bacon in the thirteenth century, 
it was long before the invention was applied to the art of war. 
This application has been claimed f or Barthold Schwartz, a 
German apothecary, about 1330; but gunpowder appears to have 
been used in war by the Moors before that period, who are said to 
have employed it to discharge balls and stones in their battles with 
the Spaniards about the year 1312.? The Moorish King of 



,*Middle Ages, vo l. iii. p. 400 (ed. Fuggcr ap Itank jjeMfeofe GescL B j 
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ranada had cannon that discharged iron halls in 1331. 8 Abo 
the same period cannon seem to have been in use in Italy, as 
Petrarch in his dialogue De remedio utriusque fortunes, written 
before 1344, execrates the employment of them, and speaks of it 
as common. The use of guns by the English is mentioned before 
this period. The Scotch poet, Barber, in his Life of King Robert °, 
speaks of the English guns, which he calls cracks of war, in a 
skirmish on the banks of the Were in 1327. In 1339, the Scots 
battered the walls of Stirling Castle with cannon. 10 At the battle 
of Crecy, the use of artillery by the English is attested by Giovanni 
Villani u , who mentions that their bombarde discharged little 
balls of iron and were chiefly intended to frighten the horses of the 
enemy, though they seem to have caused considerable dectruction; 
and as Villani died within two years after that battle, he cannot 
have committed an anachronism in the matter. "Without pursuing 
the subject further, it may suffice to state that in the course of 
the fourteenth century artillery had come into pretty general use. 

It was long before the art of sieges was understood and cannon 
were first employed against the enemy’s line of battle. At first 
however they were deemed of little account. As it required much 
time to load them, they could be fired only a few times ; the art of 
pointing them was not understood; the carriages were not easily 
moved; and thus the guns, when once planted, fired straight for¬ 
ward. These defects continued till a late period. Macchiavelli, 
who wrote at the beginning of the sixteenth century, reckons that 
cannon can scarce be discharged twice in an engagement, and 
from the want of skill in pointing them, he proposes to avoid their 
effect by leaving a gap in the line of battle opposite to the enemy’s 
batteiies. 1 ' hrom these considerations, that author even doubts 
a together the expediency of using artillery. The objections urged 
by j acchiavelli would not, however, apply with so much force to the 
employment of cannon in sieges. Walls and ramparts could not 
evade theii fire; and that they had begun to be effective against 
towns by the middle of the fifteenth century appears from the fact 
that in the latter half of that period ramparts were constructed with 
oblique lines instead of the former straight ones. 13 The Turks 
certainly used artillery -with effect at the siege of Constantinople 14 

8 Zurita, Andes de Aragon , t. ii. p. 99, 
ap. Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, vol. 
i. p. 499. 

8 Ap. Macpherson, ibid. 

10 Froissart, liv. i. c. 74. 
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‘ Che faeieno (le bombarde) si grande 
tremuoto e romore, che parea, che Iddio 
tonasse con grande uccisione di gente e 


18 Arte della Guerra, lib. iii. i 
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Bonn) represents the Turks as employing 
cannon in the first siege of Constantinople 
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>£n 1453. The heavy ordnance used by the Spaniards in their wars 
with the Moors towards the close, of the fifteenth century were about 
twelve feet long, and composed of iron bars two inches broad fastened 
together with rings and bolts. These guns were firmly fixed on 
the carriages, and incapable either of vertical or horizontal move¬ 
ment . 15 The Emperor Maximilian brought a good train of artillery 
against Padua in 1509 ; but the carriages were imperfect, the guns 
could be fired only about four times a day, and were loaded with 
stone instead of ball. It was the French in their Italian wars who 
first brought artillery to some perfection. 

The art of mining, a Spanish invention, also marked a progress 
in sieges. The first authenticated account of the use of gunpowder 
in mining is at the siege of Malaga-in 1487, by an engineer named 
Francisco Eamirez 16 ; but mines were first employed on a more 
extended and scientific scale by Pedro Navarro in the Italian wars 
of the sixteenth century, as already related. 

One of the earliest accounts we have of the use of hand-guns, or 
arquebuses, belongs to the year 1432, when theEmperor Sigismund, 
during his journey into Italy, had a guard of five hundred men so 
armed . 17 These ancient arquebuses were so heavy as to require an 
iron rest, and were used with a matchlock 5 inconveniences which 
long caused them to be considered by many as inferior to the 
cross-bow. The hand-guns used at the siege of Sarno in 1459 were 
without locks, as appears from the description of iEneas Sylvius . 18 
Muskets or pistols with locks were first made at Nuremberg in 
1517. 19 Muskets were introduced in England in 1521; but more 
than a century elapsed before the use of the bow was quite laid 
aside in this country . 20 

Even at the beginning of the sixteenth century the gens d'armes 
or heavy cavalry, were still pretty generally regarded, at least in 
Western Europe, as forming the pith of armies; though in the 
Spanish forces, the heavy cavalry were not so numerous as the 
light, who fought in the Moorish fashion. The Burgundian gens 
cVavmes had a great reputation .- 1 Infantry, however, were now 
beginning to be more employed. During the preceding century, 
and especially the first half of it, little or no care had been 

aligns their first use of it to the siege of incntarn , lib. iv. p. 105 (ed. 1614). 
is T^ e ’ * n . 19 Wagenseil, De Oivitatc JS : oribcrgenst\ 
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^ towed on the raising or discipline of the infantry, who were 
considered incompetent to resist cavalry. Yet those horsemen all 
cased in iron, who fought with long lances and heavy swords, could 
no engage except upon an open plain; a small fortification, a little 
s ream, even a ditch, arrested them; and it was rarely that thev 
ventured to attack an intrenched camp. Thus an engagement 
could not take place unless the generals on both sides were 
desirous of it; and in Italy, especially, there was frequently no 
pitched battle, scarcely even a skirmish, in the course of a war. 
rhe expeditions were confined to what were called cavalcades, or 
forays into the enemy’s country; when the horsemen swept over 
the plains, destroying the crops, carrying off the cattle, and burn¬ 
ing the houses. In short, war was thus made upon the people and 
not against the enemy’s army. 22 1 1 

The Swiss, whose mountainous country is ill adapted to W«p 
men were the first European people wh7 organis7a fo laX 
infantry; and its effect on the Burgundian horsemen h™ W 
alieady related. The Swiss foot soldiers were armed with pikes of 

— 01 ' hal i berds i tbe y had gigantic sabres, wielded 

h both hands, and a club armed with points of iron, called the 
i 01 gen-stern, or morning star. Such arms were necessary against 
the helms and cuirasses of mounted knights. Among the German 
peasantry, oppiessed and discontented for a long series of years it 

rm-uted e Z ? *°f * WaSiu their viUa S es tba * Were 

nai^n fl ?? Called la ™Wenets, who played so great a 

In this reshecf S +h f Em ° Ve , dunn S the P eriod we are contemplating. 

influencn; 0 "«,er7 e °r ** 1* ™ * *>- 

or lance-men) wjre Tlso ! (Wfolecfe, 

spears. But how?, al130 > as their name implies, armed with long 

not contend iu close^comtot afT* , Ca ' nhy ’ the “ t,00 P s ooulJ 
infantry. The question lnd 7 5 th, l 8h “‘f°'* * Spanish 

Roman legion and the Macedon ^h^ ^ ** 

, ’ .. ° ,r , Irom hows or cross-bows. The bow 

ana arrow wan the national weapon of the English, and gained for 

them many of their victories. Giovanni Viliani, in a passive 
already cited, bears testimony to the skill and readiness of tf 
English archers, whom he represents as shooting three arrows ^ 
the same time that the Genoese cross-bowmen, in the servi ■! ?• 
Prance, took to discharge one. It was natural that the p!,?i; °\ 
should be loath to relinquish a- weapon in which they so" much 

22 Sismondi, Rip. ltd. t. viii. p. 56 sq. 
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excelled; and the consequence was that their infantry was for a 
long time behind that of the continent in skill and effectiveness. 
In the war with Scotland in 1523, we find Surrey requesting to he 
supplied with a body of 4000 Germans, in order that he might 
be able to oppose pikemen to pikemen, and that the English 
might learn from them how to observe the order of battle. 23 This 
was a sign that the English archer was no longer all in all. For 
the same reason judicious persons were opposed to Henry VIII.’s ' 
schemes of conquest in France. The reason assigned by Lord 
Herbert 24 is the change of weapons: instead of the bow, proper for 
men of our strength, the caleever , or hand-gun, begins to be 
generally used ; which is costly, requires long practice, and may be 
handled by the weak. He would rather direct the efforts of the 
nation towards the Indies. A prejudice in favour of the bow 
lingered in England throughout the sixteenth century; and Sir 
John Smythe, whose Discourses on the Fomis and Effects of Divers 
Sorts of Weapons were suppressed by Queen Elizabeth in 1590, was 
still a great stickler for its use/* 

In a military point of view, the nations of Eastern Europe pre¬ 
sented some peculiar features. They possessed few fortresses in 
comparison with the nations of Roman or Teutonic origin, and 
their chief military force, even down to the seventeenth century, 
consisted of enormous bodies of cavalry. Louis, King of Hungary, 
often assembled about the middle of the fourteenth century an 
army of 40,000 or 50,000 horsemen, to the astonishment of the 
Italians, who in their most important wars could hardly raise 3000. 
They served like the Poles on the condition of their tenures. 


Although well mounted they were badly armed, having only a long 
sword, a bow and arrows, and no coat of mail \ for which, however 
a thick jacket formed a kind of substitute.* 26 A French traveller, 
who passed through Hungaiy in 1433, mentions the extraordinary 
number of wild horses that he saw, which the Hungarians were 
very skilful in taming. J hey were sold by the stalls , a stall of 
ten horses fetching 200 florins. Yet with all this plenty of horses, 
it was the custom of the country to travel in carriages drawn only 
by one, though holding six or eight persons. 27 It was computed 
in the sixteenth century that the Polish cavalry was equal in 


23 Lingard, Hist, of England , vol. iv. 
p. 208, note. 

24 Life of Henry VIII. (in Keimet, vol. 
ii. p. 8.) 

25 See Original Letters , edited by Sir 
H. Ellis for the Camden Society, p. 54. 

M Sismondi, Rep. Ital. t. vi. p- 267. 

27 See the account of Bertraudon de la 


Brocquih’e, premier 6cuyer tranchant du 
buc de Bourgogne, Philippe le Bon, in 
the Mem. de C Acad . dcs Sciences , t. t. 
ap. Engel, Gescli. dcs ungar. Reiches , B. ii. 
& 374. The same traveller does not speak 
with much reverence of the manners of 
the people, and says that he would rather 
trust a Turk than a Hungarian. 
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timber to that of Spain, France and Germany combined. The' 
mmd-Prince of Moscow could bring into the field 150,000 
mounted combatants. The force of the Voyvodes of Transylvania, 
Moldavia and Wallachia was reckoned at 50,000 horsemen each, 
and the Szekler in Hungary at 60,000. 28 Beyond, were the bordering 
Tartar hordes, which may be said to have lived on horseback. 

We have already adverted to the institution of standing armies 
b) Chailes ^ II. of I ranee ; but it was long before they were kept 
up in any force, except among the Turks, and only some garrisons 
and a few gens d’ames were retained in time of peace. The insti¬ 
tution of standing armies, like every other division of labour, must 
be regarded as having promoted civilisation, by enabling those not 
m military service to direct their whole attention to other pursuits. 

It has been well remarked that Europe did not exist before the 
crusades; itevarious states were previously mere disjecta mmbra 
communities isolated from one another and without any bond 
of interest or union. A common religion united them together 
a common enemy, the Asiatic Mahometans, made all Europeans 
brethren. The heroic times and the early periods of Grecian 
history seemed to be revived, when mutual injuries and wide 
spreading wars precipitated Europe and Asia upon each other, and 
gave to either continent a distinct individuality. Henceforth 
Europe seemed to form as it were one great state held together by 
a religious system, of which Rome was the centre. A chord in that 
system struck in one nation vibrated through the rest. The 
impulse given by Rome lasted down to the time of the Refor¬ 
mation, as appears from the general councils, attended by deputies 
a Vi 6 fr 6at Euro P eau uations, which occupied the first 

hi the Obu h f ?? eenth C6ntury ' WheQ lj y the subsequent divisions 
tion I"™ 6 UQ , lty ° f Euro P e seemed threatened with dissolu- 
not bv till S( lvec w bat may appear a paradoxical manner — 

Thels^rn TTt ° Various ^tes, but by their dissensions. 

The destruction of the feudal system, the centralisation of monar- 

c ca powei, ie wais and consequent negociations which ensued 
among the European nations, gave rise to a new bond of union in 
what has been called the European system, in which the political 
theory of the balance of power supplied the place previously held 
by the religious influence of Rome. The European system cannot 
be said to have commenced before the Italian wars of the Frencl 
and thus, for instance, the conquests of the English in F . *! 
■ during the first half of the fifteenth century had been utterly diT 
regarded by the other nations of Europe. The wars and nec, 0 - 
28 Ranke, Fiirstcn und Volker, Vorrede. 
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y», ... C^iations of the European system produced treaties, resident 
embassies, and the creation of the Jus Gentium, or codes of inter¬ 
national law. 

In the middle ages, treaties were promulgated by the voice of 
the herald, nor was its customary to print and publish them till 
long after the invention of printing. The Golden Bull, however, 
the fundamental law of the German constitution, forms an ex¬ 
ception, which appeared at Nuremberg in Latin in 1474, and at 
Ulm and Strasburg in German in 1484 and 1485. The Annales 
Ecclesiastici of Baronius, the first volume of which appeared at 
Rome in 1588, is one of the earliest historical works in which 
treaties are inserted. 29 

Ambassadors 30 , who in early times, and even in the reign of 
Henry VIII., were called orators, were, of course, at all periods oc¬ 
casionally necessary in the intercourse of nations; yet except among 
the Venetians, embassy, as a diplomatic office, was unknown in the 
middle ages, and the functions of an ambassador wei'e from time 
to time discharged by eminent men, when the interests of their 
country might require their services. The custom of employing 
resident ambassadors belongs to the period of modern history; for 
though the Kings of Poland and Sweden, the Knights of St. John 
and of the Teutonic order, had residents at Rome in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, who bore the title of 'procurators, these seem 
different from what we properly understand by the term ambassa¬ 
dor. Mr. Prescott ascribes the introduction of resident ambassa¬ 
dors to Ferdinand the Catholic of Spain. The practice, however 
does not appear to have become common till towards the middle of 
the sixteenth century; nor indeed during the whole of that century 
can the diplomatic career be said to have been thoroughly esta¬ 
blished, as the office of ambassador was often filled not by regularly 
bred- diplomatists, but by distinguished ecclesiastics, magistrates 
and influential citizens. 

The Florentines distinguished themselves from an early period 
as diplomatists and ambassadors; and often undertook the office 
not only for their own city but also for foreign states; thus fal- 
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29 Hist, abrkqke des Traitcs dc Paix, par 
Koch et School], Introd . p. 16* The most 
complete collection of treaties is that of 
Dumont, Corps Universcl Diplomatique. 

30 The etymology of the word ambas¬ 
sador is uncertain. Prescott (Fcrd. and 
Isab. voL i. p. 412) derives it from the Spa¬ 
nish embiar, to send; an ambassador being, 
in other terms, an envoy, or person 6ent. 
But though this derivation seems plausi¬ 


ble, the words ambascia } legatio, amba- 
sciare, legationem obire, with other allied 
forms, occur in the Latin of the middle 
5 and Ducange gives the etymology 
from the Gallic ambdctus , a hired ser- 
vant, German, Ambacht. The following 
account of embassies is principally taken 
from Keumont, in Kaumer’stfwtf. Taschm- 
buch, 1841. 
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tying one part at least of Sir Henry Wotton’s " definition, that, 
an ambassador is a clever man sent abroad to lie for bis country.” 
ach of Florence’s great literary triumvirate, Dante, Petrarca, and 
occaccio, had been employed as an ambassador, and at a later 
period Macchiavelli distinguished himself in the same capacity, 
-tlis despatches, under the title of Legazioni, axe published in all 
ms works, and although not correctly arranged, contain a treasure 
ot authentic information respecting the persons as well as the 
political relations of the period. The Venetians, however, were 
the first to bestow any systematic attention upon embassies. The 
Venetian government, by an order of September 9 th 1268 
directed their ambassadors to deliver up on their return all the 
presents they had received "5 and in December of the same year 
<n* “ un011 “toed tbem to mote a report of what migta be 
useful to the government (Oratores in reditu dent in nota ea an* 
sunt utiha dominio ). 33 It was necessary that the Venetian ambas¬ 
sadors should be nobles and past the age of thirty-eight In the 
sixteenth century after the custom of resident ambassadors had 
been introduced, the term of Venetian embassies was restricted to 
three years, lest the patriotism of the ambassadors should be 
weakened by too long a residence abroad. The disadvantages 
attending the appointment of a new and inexperienced minister 
ivere thought to be counterbalanced by the number of men con¬ 
versant with foreign affairs which by this arrangement would be 
always congregated at Venice: nor did their recall preclude them 
trom being again appointed. We have already alluded to their 
!w S f° r Rd< ? ioni > which in Process of time became elaborate 

a efiT T ^ “ 4 C ° UrtS " hM ‘ ™ 

accredited Ibe substance of some of the oldest of them is pre¬ 
served m the Chronicle of Marino Sanuto. P 

. e ambassadois ot Ivome were divided into two classes; if 
cart mas, they bore the title of legates, while other papal ambas¬ 
sadors of high rank were called nuncios. In the middle a<r es 
legates were frequent enough, while in modern times cardinals are 
seldom sent in a diplomatic character. The ambassadors of Rome 
hold the highest place in the diplomatic circle: they are now 
always archbishops, mostly in partibus; a condition not itidis 
pensable in the middle of the sixteenth century, when persons wl^ 




31 It was customary for princes to make 
large presents to ambassadors on their 
departure. Thus we find Henry VII‘ 
on dismissing the Danish ambassadors, 
giving the chancellor of Denmark 100/., 


the doctor 40/., the chnn/^n » , 
32 See above, p. 43. 
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were not even clerical bad the office and title of nuncios, as 
Castiglione and Acciajuoli under Clement VII. The reports of 
some of the Roman ambassadors, like those of the Venetian, are 
become important historical papers. 33 

Ambassadors had the title of Excellence at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, though perhaps only by courtesy. The official 
address was Mcignifico Signore or Magnifico Orcttore. Charles V. 
ordered that the title of ambassador should be given only to the 
envoys of crowned heads and of the Republic of Venice, and not 
to the agents of any feudal state. 34 After the Papal ambassadors, 
the Venetian had the precedence. In Italy, the Imperial ambas¬ 
sadors naturally took the first place; next, those of France, and 
then of &pain. It was usual in former times for ambassadors to 
follow the movements of the court to which they were accredited, 
whithersoever it went; and as journeys were then generally made 
on horseback, they had thus a good opportunity of becoming ac¬ 
quainted with the countries which they visited. 

Of international law, another and very important result of the 
European system, we shall speak in a subsequent chapter, as its 
foundations can hardly be said to have been laid in the period we 
are contemplating. 

II. The second revolution, which we noticed as accompanying 
the transition from the middle ages to modern times, is that 
which was produced by maritime discovery and the consequent 
changes in trade and commerce. 


As the invention of gunpowder was a principal agent in the 
destruction of feudalism, so a knowledge of the properties of the 
magnet was a necessary antecedent of distant ocean voyages and the 
discovery of unknown lands. Like gunpowder, however, the com¬ 
pass was long known before it was applied to its proper’use. The 
invention of it has been attributed to Flavio Gioja, a citizen of 
Amalfi, who flourished about the beginning of the fourteenth 
century; but though Dr. Kobertson laments that Gioja has been 
deprived of his just fame , it is certain that the instrument was 
known nearly two centuries before his time. It is minutely 
described in a Provencal poem by Guiot de Provins, supposed to 
have been written towaids the end of the twelfth or beginning of 
the thirteenth century. 30 I he age of Guiot may indeed be dis- 


34 Vine. Fordeli, Relatione on the court p. 246. 
of Cosmo I. of Florence, 1561, ap. Reu- 


33 The present Nuntiaturc arc Vienna, 
Paris, Madrid, Lisbon, Munich, Lucerne, 
Turin, and Naples. * 


Hist. Taschenb. 1841, S. 452. 

Hist, of America , book i. 

^ ‘See Koch, Re col. de VEurope, t. i. 
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ted; yet that the compass was known at least in- the first half of 
the thirteenth century, appears from the writings of Cardinal Vitry 
(Jacobus de Vitriaco), Bishop of Aeon in Palestine, who died in 
1244. Vitry, indeed, in his History of the East and West ” (lib. 1, 
c. 91), confounds the magnet with the adamant or diamond, as 
some of our own writers have also done; yet he describes the 
polarity of the magnetic needle, and intimates its indispensable 
necessity to navigation. 37 In 126.3 the compass, fitted in a box, 
was in common use among the Norwegians. A letter written by 
1 eter Peregrini in 1269, and preserved among the manuscripts in 
the University of Leyden, contains a scientific account of the 
properties of the magnetic needle, and even of the construction of 
the azimuth compass. 38 The description of Guiot de Provins, 
who was probably older than the authors- cited, shows the compass 
in a very rudimentary state; merely a needle rubbed on a load¬ 
stone, and floating on a cork or other light substance in a vessel 
filled with water; a method, however, used early in the twelfth 
century by the Chinese, who were acquainted with the compass 
long before it was known in Europe. 39 The English, with that 
talent for practical adaptation which characterises them, seem to 
have made great improvements in the compass, and the French name 
for it, compas cle mer, appears to have been derived from them. -10 

But although the compass was so early known, it was not till the 
fifteenth century that voyages of discovery were prosecuted on any 
systematic plan. The Spaniards had indeed discovered the Canary 
Islands about the middle of the fourteenth century, but rather by 
accident than from design ; which might easily have happened, as 
tfiey are situated considerably less than 200 miles from the con- 
men o Africa. Cape Non on that continent, which lies opposite 
o e auanes, was long considered an impassable boundary, till 
an expedition fitted out by the Portuguese King John I., or the 
as au , in 412, succeeded iu doubling it and reaching Cape 
oja oi, miles further. 41 The only effect of this voyage was 
to awaken a desire for further discoveries. King John’s fourth son, 
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37 The passage of Vitry is in Tira* 
bosclii, Storia della Letter at ur a Italiana , 
t. iv. lib. ii. c. 30. 

S8 Torpams, Hist. Norv. Pars IV. lib. vL 
c. 4, p. 345. Peregrini’s name has been 
erroneously converted into Adsiger . See 
Humboldt, Exam. Crit. t. iii. p. 31, note. 

39 Klaproth, ap. Humboldt, Exam. 
Crit. t. iii. p. 34. 

40 On the subject of the compass see 


further, Gilbertus, De Magneto , lib. i, c 
4 and o ; Pluche, Spectacle dc la Nature * 
t iv. p. 424. * 

41 It appears, however, that Don Jaime 
Ferrer, a Catalan, had, in 134(5 sailed 
six degrees to the south of Cane Non 
and that some navigators of Dieppe had 
ported a, far as Sierra Leone and 
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VOYAGES OF THE PORTUGUESE. [Book 

42 , who was distinguished both by an enterprising temper, 
and a love of art and science, especially geography, establishing 
his residence at Sagres (Terca Nabal, afterwards called Villa do 
Infante ), near Cape St. Vincent in the Algarves, gathered around 
him from all quarters men practically acquainted with navio-ation, 
as well as others versed in mathematics and astronomy, and discussed 
with them bold projects of maritime enterprise. Prince Henry’s 
cares were rewarded by the discovery of the Madeiras 43 (1419), 
and subsequently of the Azores, Cape Verd, and Guinea. His death 
in 1463 checked the progress of these voyages, which had extended 
to within five degrees of the equinoctial line. 

The importance of these discoveries had excited the apprehension 
of the Portuguese that their title to the possession of them might 
be contested; and in order to settle this question, they applied to 
Pope Eugeni us IV., who issued a Bull liberally granting to Portugal 
all the lands from Cape Non to India! The Popes claimed a 
peculiar property in all islands and undiscovered lands, rather, it 
would seem, as the successors of the Roman emperors, than, as 
some authors have asserted, as the vicars of Christ upon earth. 
The Guelf doctors and canonists held that the Pope was master of 
all the world, while the Ghibeline doctors assigned it to the Emperor. 
In accordance with the former of these theories, Pope Adrian IV. 
had bestowed Ireland on Henry II.; and in 1295 Boniface VIII. 
granted Gerba and some other islands on the African coast to 
Admiral Ruggiero di Loria, on condition of homage and tribute. 44 

Alphonso V., the eldest brother of Prince Henry, and successor 
of their father John, did not pay much attention to navigation • 
but the spirit of maritime discovery was revived by bis son John II * 
who ascended the throne in 1481. In 1484, a Portuguese fleet 
sailed 1500 miles south of the line, and observed the stars and con¬ 
stellations of another hemisphere; settlements were made on the 
coast of Guinea, which were fortified, and a regular- commerce 




42 See above, p. 62. 

45 Madeira is said to have been pre¬ 
viously discovered by an. Englishman 
named Macham, or Mach in, who, fly¬ 
ing to France with a lady of whom he 
was enamoured, was driven by stress of 
weather to that island. See Sir Geo. 
Staunton’s Acc. of an Embassy to China, 
vol. i. p. 65, ed. 1797; and Washington 
Irving’s Life of Columbus, App. No. 
xxvii. 

44 Giannone, Storia di Napoli , lib. six. 
e. 5. When Albert of Austria sent de¬ 
puties to Boniface VIII, requesting to 


, °cognised as King of the Romans, 
a 1 ope appeared in public with sword 
ant cuirass, and said — “ It is I who 

U fwi T> 68ar ’ There is no other King 
o the Romans but the sovereign pontiff.” 
An d after opening the Jubilee in his 
pontifi Ca i habit, he showed himself, the 
following day, to the multitude of pilgrims 
. 8w armed in Rome, with the imperial 
ensigns, the sword, the sceptre, and the 
globe Baillet, Hist, dcs Demotes de 
Boniface VIII. et Philippe Ic Bel , p. 69 
ap. Martin, t. iv. p. 423. 
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^ Jblishecl. From their own experience of the line of coast, as 
■v\e 1 as from information obtained from the natives, the Portuguese 
now began to conceive the possibility of reaching India by a 
southern navigation, agreeably to the ancient accounts of the 
icenician voyages. To acquire information and aid in effecting 
tns design, John II. despatched two ambassadors to the Emperor 
of Abyssinia, a Christian Prince in the eastern parts of Africa near 
the Red Sea, whom he supposed to be the Prester John, famed in 
the relations of eastern travellers, and from their inquiries it was 
evident that a passage round Africa to India was feasible. Mean¬ 
while, however, Bartholomew Diaz had already set off to attempt 
it. In spite of great dangers from tempests and mutinous crews. 
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this enterprising navigator sailed far enough south not only to 
descry but to double™ the Cabo Tomentoso, or Cape of Storms 
the southern boundary of Africa (1487); and as the coast beyond 
was ascertained to trend to the north-east, the prospect of success 
seemed now so clear that King John re-named this cape Cabo de 
Boa Esjpevanqa, or Cape of Good Hope. 

The discoveries and conquests of the Portuguese in the East 
Indies were, however, reserved to be effected in the reign of John II.’s 
cousin, Emmanuel the Great, who ascended the throne on John’s 
death in 1495. 46 Vasco de Gama, having doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope, arrived at Calicut in Malabar in May 1498, and 
returned to Portugal in the following year; without indeed having 
founded any settlement, but bringing home with him a rich cargo 
consisting of the various products of the country. In 1500 Pedro 
Alvarez Cabral, with a Portuguese fleet, having stood to the west- 
111 01 ^ er f° Avoid the calms and variable breezes on the 
lican co,ist, arrived off the coast of Brazil and took possession of 

i . a C ,T; tiy / 01 crowu °f Portugal, of which Cabral considered 
umse le < iscoverer. But though his pretensions in this respect 
have till lately been sanctioned by the highest authorities 47 , it 
appeals fiom more recent researches that two Castilian navigators, 
one of whom was Vicente Pinzon, the companion of Columbus, hail 
previously landed there and claimed the country for Spain. 48 
These conflicting pretensions were settled by the treaty of Torde- 
sillas, to which we shall advert further on. 


45 Humboldt, Exam Crit. t. i. p. 232. India, sect. iii.; De la Clide, Hist ni „>„ i 

These conquests are related by the de Portugal . ' am -9™»'alc 

Portuguese historian Osorio, whose work 47 Robertson, Hist, of Amsrinn 
has been translated by Gibbs. See also ii.; Raynal, Hist, of Settlement* tv 

the Abbd Raynal, Hist, des Etahlisserncns _ book ix. sub tnit. ; Macpherson Annals 

cles Europhns dans les deux bides ( trans- of Commerce^ vol. ii. p. 19 ’ ‘ 

fated by Justamond); Robertson, His- 48 Navarret e, Vi ages, t ’ iii * p 13 sq 
torical Disquisition concerning Ancient ap. Prescott, Ford. and Isab, vol. ii. p. 468 
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While the Portuguese were making this progress in eastern 
navigation, the Spaniards had made still more brilliant and striking 
discoveries in a new hemisphere, though probably not more im¬ 
portant in a commercial point of view. 

The existence of a fourth continent and of a race of antipodes 
had been at least suspected by the ancients centuries before the 
commencement of our sera. The sphericity of the earth was 
known to the Pythagoreans. Plato in his Timaus 19 alludes to an 
Atlantis greater than Asia and Africa put together. Aristotle 
asserted the possibility of sailing from the extremity of Europe or 
Africa to the eastern parts of Asia 50 , and the same idea, was adopted 
by Strabo. 51 Aristotle likewise thought it probable that there were 
other lands in the opposite hemisphere 52 ; and iElian also main¬ 
tained the existence of a fourth continent of enormous extent.*' 3 
Seneca the philosopher affirms that with a fair wind the voyage 
from Spain to the Indies might be accomplished in a few days 64 ; 
and the same writer in one of his tragedies has uttered on the 
subject the following most precise and striking prophecy: 

“ Venient annis siecula seris 
Quibus Oceanus. vincula rerum 
Laxet, et ingens pateat tellus, 

Tethysque novos detegat orbes 
Nec sit terris ultima Thule.” 65 

This remarkably consentient opinion of all civilised antiquity 
continued to prevail during the earlier ages of Christianity till the 
doctors of the Church, with that narrowness of view which led 
them to stifle all liberal knowledge, did their best to suppress it, 
and thus contributed to defer its realisation. 56 The work called 
Christian Topography (I oTroypcufua \picrTcavaaj), attributed to 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, exhibits the strange geographical notions 
of the Fathers of the Church. It is a return to barbarism. Tbe 
earth is described as a vast oblong plain, more than twice as long 
from east to west as it is broadband surrounded by the ocean. 
The ancient idea nevertheless partially survived, and was recorded 
by Koger Bacon in the thirteenth century, and by other writers in 
the middle ages. 57 


M P. 25,'tom. vii. p. 12 sq., eil. Tauclin. 

50 fie Ccelo , lib. ii. c. 14. ## 

51 Lib. i, p . 103, and lib. u. p. IK 
Aim. ed. 

52 fie Mundo, c, 3. 

53 Var. Hist. lib. iii. c. 18. 

54 Nat. Q. Praef. 11. 

55 Medea, act ii. v. 375 . “The time 
will come in distant years when Ocean 


?nay rela* the bonds of things, and the 
immense earth may be laid open: Tethys 
may then unveil new worlds, and Thule 
he no longer the remotest spot of land.” 

50 See the arguments against the theory 
of Antipodes in Lactantius, fiiv. Instit. 
lib. iii. c . 24, and in St. Augustine, fie 
Civ. fici } lib. xvi. c. 9. 

57 All the ancient and mediaeval learn- 
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^ kven the circumnavigation of Africa by the Portuguese had been 
anticipated six centuries before the Christian sera. With some 
minds antiquity is a fatal objection to any narrative that appears 
a little extraordinary, or that runs counter to their own narrow pre¬ 
judices ; yet a capricious incredulity is a more dangerous critical 
fault than too ready a belief; and there are two circumstances in 
Herodotus’s narration 58 of the voyage round the African continent, 
undertaken by some Phoenicians at the command of Pharaoh Neco, 
which give it an indelible stamp of truth. By this voyage it was 
discovered that Africa was detached from any other continent 
except at the Isthmus of Suez, and could consequently be circum¬ 
navigated. Again, the Phoenicians asserted that on their voyage, 
which, as they started from the Red Sea and returned by the 
Columns of Hercules, or Straits of Gibraltar, was performed from 
east to west, they had the sun on the right hand. Both these cir¬ 
cumstances are true, yet neither could be guessed a 'priori; the 
latter indeed was so contrary to all experience and probability, 
that Herodotus himself refused to believe it. These two facts 
are sufficient to dispose of the futile objections which have been 
raised against the story on account of some of its minor details. 

It is probable that America had been visited by Europeans 
centuries before the time of Columbus. Historians who long 
preceded him have related that, towards the close of the tenth 
century, Eric Rauda, Biorn, and other Icelandic navigators, 
visited Greenland and a country lying to the south-west of it, 
which they called Winland, from its grapes. In this country the 
sun is described as being eight hours above the horizon in the 

i day ; and a ? this would ha PP eu in about latitude 
, in and was probably Newfoundland., A colony was settled 
lere, ut a tei a time all intercourse with it was dropped. As 
t le c lstance between Iceland and Greenland is not great, there 
is no a priori improbability in this account, which is attested by 
most lespectable authorities. 59 Other voyages and discoveries, as 
that of the Welsh Prince Madoc ap Owen in 1170 G0 , and the 
navigation towards India by the west, of the two Genoese, Guido 


ig on this curious and interesting sub¬ 
set will be found collected in Humboldt’s 
[ram. Crit, dc Mist, de la Geogr. du 
ouveau Continent , § 1. 

58 Lib. iv. c. 42. 

59 As Adam Bremensis, who died in 
376, in his Dc Situ Bania; Ordericus. 
italis, who flourished about the middle 

f the 12th century, in his Hist. Eccl. ann. 


1098; and Snorro Sturleson, who was 
repeatedly chief magistrate of Icohml 
. 1215-1232, in his Hist. Qlafi Tr { 
ap. Macpherson, vol. i. p. 280. Cf. f,L 
.Introd. a FHist, dc Dannemarc, cli. xi.' and 
horster, Hist, of Voyages in tl,c North. 

, Dr. P ° Tel > of Wales, ap. Mac¬ 
pherson, vol. n. p. 3-10. Cf. Humboldt, Ex. 
Cnt. t,1. p. 29. 
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de’ Vivaldi and Theodosio Doria, in 1281 and 1292, are perhaps 
not so well authenticated. 

Little is known about the early life of Columbus. 61 He was a 
native of Genoa, but the year of his birth is so utterly unknown as 
to have been variously placed between 1430 and 1455. It was 
probably 1436. Columbus was bred to the sea, and served not only 
in the merchant service, but also in some warlike maritime 
expeditions, as that of John of Anjou for the conquest of Naples, in 
1459, and in some cruises against the Turks and Venetians, in 
which he distinguished himself by his bravery. According to his 
own account, Columbus visited Tille, or Thule, by wic ® P 10 
bably meant either the Feroe Isles or Iceland. 6 - In 1470 he 
proceeded to Portugal, and remained in that country till 1434. 
His love of enterprise was no doubt stimulated by the maritime 
discoveries of the Portuguese; and it has been recently proved that 
he conceived the first idea of his great discovery shortly after his 
arrival in that country, and consequently three years before he 
was in communication on the subject with Paolo .Toscanelli . 
There can be no doubt, however, that his correspondence with 
Paolo, a Florentine physician and distinguished cosmograp ier, 
fortified Columbus in his project. Everything proves that his 
original idea and principal purpose by reversing the Portu- 

wuese method, to seek a passage to India the land of gold and 
spices by sailing westward; and that the discovery of lands 
between Europe and the eastern shores of India was only a 
secondary consideration both with him and Toscanelli. The idea 
was necessarily founded on the sphericity of the earth, and on the 
opinions of the ancients respecting the nature of the globe, which, 
as we have said, were not altogether extinguished during the 
middle ages, and which Columbus appears to have more imme¬ 
diately derived from the treatise De Imagine Mundi of Pierre 
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h » ,.n 5 entitled 

name o f th ® ^ofthe most authentic 
chi Almv ante. , ^ discoveries 

works on Columbus a 1 
is the first two vols. of tae ^ 

DcscuMmytntQt of Don * wa8 
nandez de Navarrete (18- )- Govern . 
comnuesioned by the bpam* , . » 

ment to exumine the public a , , 
materials. These volumes were > 7 

Washington Irving for his Lift °J 
lurnbus. The contemporary author, e 
Martyr, wrote a valuable account, 
Bcbus Oceanicis et Novo Orbt\ but some¬ 
what hastily compiled, and therefore 


frequently erroneous. Another leading 
authority is Herrera, Hisloria General de 
las Indias Occidcntalcs ; which is a good 
deal founded on the contemporary but 
unpublished Cronicci de las Indias Occi¬ 
dentals of Las Casas. 

62 MS. on the Cinco Zorns Habitables, 
ap. Humboldt, Exam. Crit . t. i. p. 102. 
The MS. says the visit was made in 
1477, but Humboldt thinks this must be 
a mistake. 

83 Navarrete, Viages ) t. i. p. lxxix. ap. 
Humboldt, ibid. p. 12. Paolo Toscanelli 
erected in 1468 the great gnomon in the 
cathedral of Florence. 
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d'Ailly, Bishop of Cambray. The theory that an unknown land, 
'which he supposed to he India, lay at no great distance in the 
western ocean, was confirmed by the circumstance of trees, pieces 
of carved timber, and other things having been cast by the waves 
on the coast of Madeira and the Azores; nay, even the bodies of 
two men of an unknown race. Columbus was also encouraged by 
liis own errors and those of the authors on whom he relied. He 
imagined that the globe was not so large as it really is, and that 
India extended much further to the east, leaving consequently a 
smaller space of ocean to be traversed. 

It does not detract from the merit of Columbus that his project 
was founded on the previous opinions of others, and on such slight 
evidence in favour of it as could be collected; on the contrary, 
allowing it to be possible that the idea could have even entered 
his mind without these aids, still he would rather deserve to be 
called a madman than the greatest of all discoverers, if he had set 
out on his voyage without a rational probability of success. His 
merit consists in having realised, by his courage and perseverance, 
what others had only speculated on in their closets. Like Luther, 
and all the other great benefactors of mankind, he was the man of 
action. Thought is a noble thing, and must necessarily precede 
all great and noble undertakings; but so long as it remains 
merely thought, it is of no practical benefit to mankind. 

It is well known what difficulty Columbus found to persuade 
tbe princes and powers of the world to assist him in realising the 
magnificent theory which had taken such complete possession of his 
own mind. For many years he applied in vain, first to the Genoese 
government, for he wished to bestow on his own country the 
honour and profit of that great discovery and precious birth of time 
— as well as to those of Portugal, England, and Spain. He was 
not, however, a man to be easily discouraged and thrust aside. Like 
most gieat geniuses, he had a vein of enthusiasm in his temper; and 
it appeal's from the frequency of his citing it, that the prophecy of 
Seneca, before adduced, had made a deep impression on his mind; 
deeper, perhaps, than the more scientific opinions of the ancient 
writers. This disposition degenerated, indeed, in his old age into 
a kind of superstition, when his soul, like that of Newton, became 
engrossed by a mystic theology. In a letter addressed to Ferdinand 
and Isabella from Jamaica, in July 1503, and still more strongly 
in the sketch of his extravagant work entitled Prophecies (Pro- 
fecias), written a year or two later, he professes that neither 
human reason, nor mathematical science, nor maps of the world had 
been of any service in his enterprise, which was simply an accom- 
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lishment of the predictions of Isaiah. This result, and the go! 
which his discoveries might afford for effecting the conquest of the 
Holy Sepulchre, are, he asserts, alone of importance. All the let¬ 
ters of Columbus, indeed, express the greatest anxiety to amass 
gold; but this sordid desire is covered with the veil of religion. 
Thus in one of his letters he says:—“Gold is a most excellent 
thing; whoever possesses it is master of everything in the world ; 
it even brings souls into Paradise : ” 64 an allusion apparently to the 
practice of purchasing indulgences. 

We have entered rather fully into the circumstances which led to 
the discovery of America, both because that event is one of the 
most striking and important of the 15th century, and because it is, 
perhaps, more entertaining and instructive to trace the rise and de¬ 
velopment of a great idea than to detail the steps by which it is 
carried into practical execution. The latter, indeed, our space does 
not allow, nor is it necessary to our purpose. The narratives of the 
discoveries, conquests, and settlements of the Portuguese and 
Spaniards in the East and Weot Indies are mere episodes in the 
history of Europe, to which they are important only, in relation to 
the effects which they produced on its commerce, and through that 
on its politics and manners; and we shall therefore content our¬ 
selves with briefly indicating the main results. 

After the conquest of Granada in 1492, Columbus 65 , after many 
tedious years of suspense, at length succeeded in gaining for his 
scheme the sanction and assistance of Queen Isabella. An agree¬ 
ment was signed with him constituting him High Admiral and 
Viceroy in all the countries which he might discover, securing him 
one tenth of the nett profits of their products, and another one 
eighth on condition of his furnishing one eighth of the expenses of 
the expedition. Ferdinand, though he signed this agreement, re¬ 
fused to take any part in the enterprise, the expenses and profits of 
which were therefore confined to Castile. Columbus ajjpears to 
have been assisted in advancing his stipulated share of the outfit 
by Martin Alonzo Pinzon, a wealthy shipowner and experienced 
navigator of Palos de Moguer, a little seaport town in Andalusia, 
who had been one of the chief patrons of his scheme, and who, 
with his brothers Vicente and F rancisco, not only furnished one 
of the vessels required foi the expedition, but also engaged per¬ 
sonally to accompany it* 

On the 3rd of August 1492, Columbus left the mouth of the 


84 See Humboldt, Exam. Grit, t. i. p. 
110 . Of. p. 15 sq. 

03 He appears to Lave personalty wit¬ 


nessed the surrender of Granada by 
Boabdil. Wash. Irving, Life of Colum¬ 
bus, ch. vi. 
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T adl '° n ’ COnsistin » of three sbips ; the larged 

100 tons’ l 6 S H Uta Ma " a ’ m wblch he hoisted his flag, was under 

vessels ool| bl ) hen ’ ^ °“ y ° Ue decked - The two other 
vessels calied cam^, were little better than boats, being open in 

e centie, with cabins in the stern and forecastle. 06 Our limits will 
not permit us to pursue the details of this extraordinary voyage 07 
wnch forms perhaps the most interesting chapter in all the records 
of human adventure. Suffice it to say that, after touching at“he 
Canaries to refit, and again sailing thence on September 6th, the 
sagacity and perseverance of Columbus, and the courage and forli! 
ude with which he braved not only the perils of that long and un- 
hnown navigation, hut also the still more formidable dancer of 

cover? of laud (Friday, OetoheriLhV TK . f . ^ ** ^ 

the Bahama islands. Columbus called it St ^ 6 , i t0 f ° ne of 
better known by the native name * is 

searches he discovered the large and important islands of n 
Haiti, the latter of which he called Hispaniola. The loss, however 
of his hugest ship, and other circumstances, compelled Columbus to 
return to Europe. After constructing a little fort which he called 
La Lavidad, or Nativity, where lie left a garrison of thirty-nine 
men, he set sail from Hispaniola, January 4th 1493; and after many 
adventures, being driven by a storm into the Tagus, he landed at 
Lisbon February 24th. Here he had a„ interview with W 
John II., who received him with much apparent honour, but with 
. eciet jealousy and mortification at his success. Columbus arrived 
at Palos March 15th, seven months and eleven days after the date 
of his sailing thence. In proof of his success he had brou"^ 
home with him some of the native Indians, as well as birds stuff! 

W^lmve alreaB^adver^^ teethe ^l ° m&mnts ’ of S old - 

perieuced from kdtaSf ^ ~ 

The Spanish sovereigns were readily induced by the success of 
eo utnbuss first voyage to fit out another expedition on a Wer 
scale. A fleet of seventeen ships was prepared, calculated to cany 
1500 persons, with all the means and appliances necessary for 
colonising; and so great was now the ardour to partake in the 
terprise that many persons of distinction volunteered to ' • 

J^ID. it. 

m Columbus seems purposely to have Wash. Irving, Life of r n \ , 

selected small vessels, as better suited by « The reader who i•,. !w > App. xvi. 

their little draft of water for voyages of the pleasures of roiuan 100 *“ ed to enjoy 

discovery, iu coasting unknown shores, the truth of history C °’ com,) * ned with 

and exploring bays and rivers. See the pages of Washing "'Y ! ,eruse 7t in 
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A board was established at Seville for the management of the affairs 
of India; for Columbus still believed that be bad touched at Japan 
and the eastern parts of that country; whence the islands which he 
discovered have still retained the name of Indies, though qualified 
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with the epithet of West. 

There was one circumstance^ however, which gave the Catholic 
Sovereigns some uneasiness. They felt no scruple in wresting 
these newly discovered countries from their native princes, who 
were infidels and enemies of Christ, and consequently their pos¬ 
sessions were lawfully at the mercy of the first Christian prince 
who could seize upon them; but the King of Portugal, as we have 
said, had already obtained from the Pope a donation of the Indies, 
and King John had alluded to this circumstance in his interview 
with Columbus at Lisbon. A fresh appeal to the Pope seemed to 
be the only way to escape this embarrassment. Alexander VI., who 
then occupied the chair of St. Peter, was a Spaniard by biitli, and 
might be presumed therefore to view with favour the claims of the 
Spanish monarchs; which, however, were urged upon him in that 
high and independent tone which, in the midst of all its bigotry, 
distinguished at that time the intercourse of the Spanish court 
with Pome. Alexander readily undertook to settle a question 
which appeared to him the simplest in the world. The theory of 
the sphericity of the earth, on which the discoveries of Columbus 
were founded, and in accordance with which the Spanish and 
Portuguese adventurers might have come into collision in their 
new settlements, was an heretical notion which could not for a 
moment be entertained by the See of Rome. Unfolding the 
orthodox map of Cosmas Indicopleustes, before mentioned, from 
which it appeared that the longer the Spaniards sailed to the west, 
and the Portuguese to the east, the further they would be 
separated from one another, Pope- Alexander drew with infallible 
hand from north to south a line of demarcation , passing 100 
leagues to the west of the Azores and Cape Verd : all to the east 
of this line he gave to Portugal, all to the west, to Spain. 68 (May 


The jealousy of the King of Portugal, however, was not so 
easily appeased. By the ac ^ vice of some of his courtiers he had 
prepared, under pretence of an expedition to Africa, a naval 
armament, destined to seize the countries discovered by Columbus; 
and as King Ferdinand had heard of these preparations, a keen 
diplomatic game ensued between the two Sovereigns, in which the 


48 Tlio Bull is in Leibnitz, Codex Diplom. pars i. p. 472. 
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^gjrperior cunning and duplicity of Ferdinand secured him 
advantage. After lengthened negotiations, the points in dispute 
between the two courts were arranged by the treaty of Tordesillas, 
June < th 1494, by which it was agreed that the line of demarca¬ 
tion should he placed 370 leagues to the west of the Cape de Yerd 
Islands. Under this treaty the Portuguese subsequently claimed 
Brazil. 

Meanwhile Columbus had set sail from Cadiz on his second 
voyage, September 2oth 1493, carrying with him Father Boyl 
and a troop oi friars destined to convert the natives. He now 
held a more southerly course, which brought him to the Caribee 
Islands, November 2nd. Dominica, Marigalante, Guadaloupe, 
Antigua, San Juan de Puerto Rico, and other islands, were suc¬ 
cessively discovered, and found to be inhabited by a race of 
ferocious cannibals, the very reverse of the gentle natives whom 
he had met with in his former voyage. On arriving at his colony 
of Navidad, in Hispaniola, he found that all his men had been 
destroyed by the natives, whom they had ill treated. Having now 
greater means at his disposal, he founded a town which he named 
Isabella in honour of the Queen of Castile, and soon after erected 
fort St. Thomas. But he had great difficulties to contend with. 
His followers were discontented and mutinous, and not the least 
turbulent among them was Father Boyl. Columbus now deemed 
it prudent to send home twelve ships for reinforcements. Mean¬ 
while he set out on a further voyage (April 24th 1494), which, 
however, after a five months’ cruise, ended only in discovering 
Jamaica. On his return to Hispaniola, he found his colony there 
in the greatest distress. In 1496,' he returned to Europe, where 
a new plan was formed of a settlement on a more extended scale; 
and as gold dust had been discovered in Hispaniola, the attention 
of the settlers was to be directed, not to cultivation, but to the 
working of that precious metal. Two years were spent in pre¬ 
paration, and in 1498 Columbus again set sail with only six ships. 
On this occasion he steered due south till near the equinoctial 
line, and then to the west. Trinidad was discovered August 1st, 
aud soon after the American continent (Paria and Cumana) with 
the small adjacent islands. On the 30th of August, he attain 
reached Hispaniola. 

The success of Columbus stimulated other navigators to emulate 
his voyages. One of the most eminent of those who followed in his 
track, the Florentine Amerigo Vespucci, had either the address or 
the good fortune to make it appear that he had first discovered the 
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American continent in 1497, which, to the disparagement of 
Columbus, has from him derived its name. 00 
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The profits of Columbus’s discoveries did not answer the ex¬ 
pectations of the Spanish sovereigns; jealousy and envy were at 
work against him, the minds of Ferdinand and Isabella were 
poisoned by the machinations of his enemies, and in 1500 
Francis de Bovadilla, a knight of Calatrava, was despatched to 
Hispaniola to inquire into the charges of maladministration 
which had been brought against the Indian viceroy. Bovadilla 
was a man of small and malignant mind; he encouraged the 
colonists to bring accusations against Columbus, whom he caused 
to be arrested, and sent -home in irons. On Columbus’s arrival 
in Spain, December 17th 1500, the Spanish sovereigns ordered 
him, indeed, to be set at liberty; but although he cleared himself 
from the charges brought against him, he was superseded in the 
government of Hispaniola. 

The active mind of Columbus was still brooding over new 
schemes of discovery. The Experience of his former voyages 
had taught him that he must look still further for the shores of 
India; he anticipated the existence of the great Pacific Ocean, 
which he thought might perhaps be entered by a narrow strait, and 
India reached. He set out from Cadiz on his fourth and last 


voyage. May 9th 1502, with only four small barks, and discovered 
on this occasion the coast of the American main from Cape 
Gracios a Dios to Porto Bello; but he was not destined to behold 
the Pacific. Compelled to quit the coast of Honduras by violent 
hurricanes, he bore away for Hispaniola, and in the passage 
was wrecked at Jamaica. Here he was forced to linger more thau°a 
year; for though two of his officers, Mendez a Spaniard, and FieSchi 
a Genoese, had with incredible difficulty and danger contrived 
to reach Hispaniola in a canoe, Ovando, the governor, from a 
mean jealousy of Columbus, could not for a long period be per¬ 
suaded to send a vessel to bring him away. It was impossible 
for the Admiral to remain in Hispaniola with a man of the temper 


« Humboldt, in his Examcn Critique, 
explains as follows the way in which the 
name of Amerigo Vespucci came to be 
given to the new continent. 

Vespucci wrote a letter to Rene, -Diike 
of Lorraine, giving an account of his 
voyage, which letter was placed by the 
duke in the hands of Martin Waldsee- 
miiller, an eminent cosmographer of hri- 
bourg, who published some popular geo¬ 
graphical works, under the Grecianised 
name of Hylacomylus. Wuldseemuller 


seems to have first proposed the name of 
America for the newly discovered con¬ 
tinent praprio motu , and without any 
suggestion on the part of Vespucci; and 
as his works had an extensive circulation, 
the appellation became irrevocably esta¬ 
blished. 

After all, it can scarcely be doubted 
that, of the navigators of the 15th cen¬ 
tury, Cabot first saw the American con¬ 
tinent in 1497. 
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Ovando; he quitted that island as soon as he could,’and arrived at 
St. Lucar, in Andalusia, December 1504. Queen Isabella was now 
dead. The mean and ungrateful Ferdinand evaded the recognition 
of the claims of Columbus under the agreement of 1492, amusing 
urn with fair words and deceitful promises; till the great navigator, 
worn out by blasted hopes and the fatigues and troubles which he 
had undergone, expired, unrewarded, at Valladolid, May 20th 1506. 
Ferdinand may surely claim the first rank in the list of pseudo and 
ungrateful patrons. Of Gonsalvo, indeed, who had acquired 
oi him the Kingdom of Naples, and who was allowed to end his 
days in banishment and disgrace, it may be said that he had only 
discharged his duty as his sovereign’s officer; but Columbus, who 
had added a new world to the dominions of Spain, was actually 
cheated out of the reward stipulated by a solemn agreement under 
the royal hand. 70 


We shall only briefly pursue the principal remaining discoveries 
ot the Spaniards and Portuguese during the period comprised 
in the preceding book. In 1508 Puerto Rico was settled by the 
Spaniards. In 1509, Juan Diaz de Solis and Pinzon discovered 
extensive tracts of the coasts of South America, landed in several 
places, and took possession for the crown of Spain. In 1511 Cuba 
was reduced; and in the following year Florida was discovered 
by Ponce de Leon. In 1513- Balboa penetrated into the Isthmus 
of Darien, and from the top of the Sierra de Quarequa first beheld 
t ie vast expanse of the South Sea 71 ; a discovery which excited 
almost as great a sensation as that of America. 

Meanwhile the Portuguese had been extending their conquests 
and settlements in the East. Cabral, to whose expedition we have 
Je odverted, established friendly relations with the Zamorin, 

or emperor of Calicut, whose dominion extended over Malabar, 
and thence pursued his voyage to Cochin and Cananor. The 
renowned Alphonso Albuquerque was, however, the chief founder 
of the I oituguese power in India. He established a settlement at 
(joa, in the middle of the Malabar coast, one of the most advan¬ 
tageous posts in India (1508); and subsequently, by his conquest 
of the island of Ormus, at the entrance of the Persian. Gulf 
obtained a station which commanded the trade between Persia 
and the Indies. The Portuguese went on extending their settle 
ments at Malacca, the Molucca islands, Ceylon, and other places" 

50 Ferdinand, however, supplied the Castille and Leon). He ashed for l 
tomb of Columbus in the cathedral and received a stone! Vida 
of Seville, with a noble inscription : A Humboldt, Ex. Crit. t. iii ,, ggA 1 U F - 
Castilla y a Leon Nuevo Mundo dio 51 P. Martyr, Opus Enisti Vn /tin 
Colon (Columbus gave a new world to 1 ^ 540 ' 
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hnd though the route to India through Egypt and the Red Sea 
still lay open to European commerce, yet it had been rendered 
almost useless by the command which the Portuguese had ob¬ 
tained of the Indian markets, as well as by the superior advantages 
of the maritime route. 

England was not altogether without participation in these great 
maritime discoveries. In 1497, under the auspices of Henry VII., 
Sebastian Cabot, a native of Bristol, and one of three sons of John 
Cabot, a Venetian merchant settled in that city, sailed round the 
northern coast of Labrador, and penetrated into Hudson’s Bay, 
in the attempt to find a north-west passage to India. 72 He 
reached as far as 674° north, but, being unable to proceed any 
further, sailed to the south along the coast of America as far as 38°. 
His enterprise, however, led to no immediate advantage, for though 
some subsequent voyages were made, no trade or settlements were 
established. Thus the navigation of the Atlantic was inaugurated 
by men springing from the two great maritime republics of Genoa 
and Venice, on whose Mediterranean commerce these discoveries 
were to inflict a fatal blow. The voyages of the French to Canada 
fall after this period. 

The commercial effects of the discoveries in the East and West 
Indies were not immediately felt, and we shall therefore postpone 
the consideration of them to a future chapter. 

III. Not the least surprising and important of the revolutions 
in progress at the commencement of the 16th century, was the 
reformation of the Church. 

The rise and progress of the Papal power have been traced by 
Mr. Ilallam 7S , and we need here only recall a few facts. In 607 
Boniface III. obtained from the Emperor Phocas the rank of 
universal bishop, and assumed the title of Pope; but it was not 
till the 9th centuiy, in the pontificate of Gregory IV. (827—847), 
that the Church began to exercise political power beyond the Alps. 
This was the age of the False Decretals, published by Isidore of 
Seville, the object of which was to establish the appellant jurisdic¬ 
tion of Rome, and its sole and exclusive right to call national 
councils. In 832 Gregory passed a sentence of deposition on Louis 
the Pious, of France; but between the pontificate of Gregory IV. 


Sl 


72 The patent to Jolm Cahot and his 1498, which distinctly alludes to the dis- 
three sons, Lewis, Sebastian, and Sancius, coveries made in the former one, is printed 

authorising the expedition of discovery, hy Mr. Biddle from the original in the 

and reserving one fifth of the profits of Lolls’ Chapel, in his Memoir of Sebastian 

the enterprise to the king, dated March Cabot (p. 7G) ; a work which contains an 

5th, in the 11th year of Henry VII. accurate examination of all the facts re- 

(1496), is in Lymer, t. xii. p. 696. ‘The lating to the Cabots, 

patent tor another voyage, dated Feb. 3, 73 Middle Ages, ch. vii. 
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that of Gregory VII. (1073—1085) the power of the Church 
seems rather to have declined. The latter pontiff, still more famous 
under his previous name of Hildebrand, was a Benedictine monk, 
an order noted for supplying the most resolutePopes. Hildebrand’s 
influence was felt long before he occupied the chair of St. Peter. 
He sought to restore the authority of the Church by a strict reform, 
and thus to establish an absolute theocracy. It was in his time 
that the celibacy of the clergy was enforced; an institution which, 
by giving the Church a host of servants whose cares and allegiance 
are undivided, has perhaps contributed more than any other to 
uphold her power. Gregory’s main objects were two : to restrict 
the election of the Pope to the cardinals, and to extend the Papal 
dominion over all Europe. Hildebrand procured the consecration 
of Nicholas’s successor, Alexander II., without the Imperial autho¬ 
rity, and from that time no Pope ever thought of waiting for it. 
Gregory even reversed the previous relations between Borne and 
the empire. He made the Emperor dependent on the Pope, 
deposed Henry IV., and obliged him to do penance at Canossa 
(1077). Christ recognised Cassar’s penny as the property of the 
State and not of the Church; Gregory claimed not only Caesar’s 
penny, but even Caesar himself and all his dominions. 

From this period the Papacy made vast strides. The seven 
sacraments, which bring the whole of a man’s life into immediate 
connection with the Church, were introduced in the 12th century. 
In the time of the crusades the Popes were almost omnipotent. 
King John yielded England to the See of Borne as a fief; a king 
of Aragon transferred his dominions to St. Peter; Naples was given 
to a foreign house. The period from Innocent III. (1198—1216) 
to Boniface VIII. (1294—1303), or the whole of the 13th century, 
may, however, be regarded as the era of the greatest prosperity of 
the Chuich. It was in this age that were established the mendi¬ 
cant outers, the Jesuits of the ancient Church, the principal of 
which were the Dominicans and Franciscans, originated by St. 
Dominic and St. Francis of Assisi, in the pontificate of Ilonorius III. 
The Franciscans were, for the most part, harmless fanatics; the 
Dominicans, on the contrary, ferocious bigots, and the founders of 
the Inquisition. This was also the great age of the scholastic 
philosophy, and of the establishment of the more recondite doctrines 
of the Koman Catholic Church. The grand mystery of transub- 
stantiation, by which the pnest woiked a constant miracle, was 
first formally established by theLateran confession of faith (1215). 
The practice of auricular confession carried the power of the clergy 
* into the innermost household. The doctrine of purgatory was 
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^ Established, and the priest assumed the privilege of absolution— 
the power of the keys. The Pope now asserted the monstrous 
doctrine that he was the representative and vicar of Christ upon 
earth! 74 Gregory IX. (1227—1241) caused the Decretals, including 
the false ones, to be compiled anew and published in a codex, 
which formed the most essential part of the canon law, and 
established the unlimited power of the Roman Pontiff. The 
influence of the Pope was also wonderfully augmented by the dis¬ 
pensing power, which enabled him to release even the greatest 
monarchs from an inconvenient oath, or a disagreeable or impolitic 
marriage. 

The abuse, by Boniface VIII., of the enormous power which the 
Church had acquired, produced the first symptoms of resistance and 
reaction. Not content with deposing sovereigns, he also arrogated 
the privilege of bestowing their crowns on whom he pleased. ,J In 
consequence of a dispute with Philip the Fair, of France, Boniface, 
in a council held at Borne, promulgated the famous constitution 
known as Unam Sandavi, which lays down, as a necessary article 
of faith, that every human being whatsoever is subject to the 
Roman Pontiff; and in another Bull he declared his power of 
citing whomsoever he pleased to Rome. As Philip would not sub¬ 
mit, °the Pope prepared to excommunicate and depose him, and 
to transfer his kingdom to the Emperor Albert; but before the 
Bull of excommunication could be launched, Philip induced some 
Italian conspirators, with Sciarra Colonna at their head, to seize 
Boniface in his native town of Anagni; and though he escaped 
from their hands, the alarm, or rather the fury, at what he had 
suffered, was too much for the strength of an old man of eighty- 
six, and he shortly after expired of a raging fever. The example 
of resistance was followed both in Germany and England. In 
1338 the German princes declared that whoever was chosen by the 
majority of the electors was entitled to the empire 76 , and the Pope 
was successfully opposed in the case of Louis of Bavaria. 

The authority of the Church was much impaired by the impru¬ 
dent step taken by Clement Vin 1305, in removing the Papal court 
to Avignon, where it remained more than seventy years. During 
this period the Popes and the greater part of the cardinals were 

’* Boniface VIII., in a Ball launched ' 5 The first instance of this kind, 
against Albert of Austria, calls himself however, is perhaps the transference by 
“the vicar of Jesus Christ, sitting on Pope Martin IV. (1281—1285) of the 
an elevated throne, to whom all power crown of Aragon from Peter III. to 
has been given, both in Heaven and on Charles of Valois. Ilallam, Mid. Ages, 
earth.” Raynaldus, Ann. Eccl. anu. 1301, vol. ii. p. 231. 
t. iv. p. 302. ,6 Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. B. i, S. 45. 
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anc ^ Roman See naturally lost in consequence much of 
its influence, as well in Italy as in the rest of Europe. This was 
openocl ot the attacks on the Church by the Italian writers, as 
well as by many in England, in the reign of Edward III., and of 
the rise in that country of the sect of the Wicliffites or Lollards. 

y the statutes of pro visors. King John’s vassalage and annual 
tribute to Rome were abolished, appeals to the Papal court forbid- 
den 3 and the procuring of any presentations from it was made penal. 
A somewhat similar statute, though not so stringent, had been 
passed towards the close of Edward I.’s reign; and these precautions 
against the abuses of Papal power were confirmed by the statute 
of Prcemunire, in the reign of Richard II. 

llie decline of the Papal revenue, through the opposition of 
temporal sovereigns, caused the Popes to invent new taxes on 
supeistition. I he Jubilee instituted by Boniface VIII., in 1300 
which attracted numberless pilgrims to Rome, was at'first like’ 
the ludi sceculares of Augustus, intended to be celebrated at the 
close of every century, but was found so profitable that it was 
repeated by Clement VI, in 1350, and the term was ultimately, 
reduced to thirty-five years. Other sources of revenue were the 
sale of indulgences, the proclamation of crusades that were never 
executed, the sale of offices, &c. These abuses were accompanied 
with the greatest depravation of morals at the Papal court, insomuch 
that Avignon obtained the name of the modern Babylon. 

In 1376, Gregory XI. restored the Papal residence to Rome; 
but that event was soon followed by the schism. On Gregory’s 
death (1378), the Roman populace, wearied of a succession of 
r rench pontiffs, overawed the conclave with their clamour, and 
compelled them to choose an Italian, Urban VI., a native of 
rsapies. As Urban, however, proved disagreeable to the cardinals, 

. L y pi on ounce his election void, as having been procured by 
intimidation, and chose Clement in his place. There was now, 
therefore, a 1 ope and an Antipope. Urban remained at Rome, 
Clement returned to Avignon, and Europe divided its allegiance 
between them—France, Spain, Sicily, and Scotland, adhering to 
Clement; while Italy and the rest of Europe acknowledged Urban 
The schism was prolonged till 1429—more than fifty years. None 
of the rival Popes would yield his pretensions, and it was at 
length determined to remove the scandal by calling a general 
council. 

The council of Pisa, the first of the three great councils of the 
fifteenth century, assembled to* decide this question in 1409 There 
was no point of doctrine in dispute; it was simply a question of 
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contested right. The decision of the assembled fathers, however, only 
' more embroiled the fray. They deposed both the rival Popes, Gregory 
and Benedict, and elected Alexander V. in their place; but as the 
deposed Popes found many adherents, the only result was three 
infallible heads of the Church instead of two, all at variance with 
one another. It became necessary, therefore, to appeal to another 
council; and as that of Pisa had been objected to, on the ground 
of its having been summoned only by cardinals, John XXIII., who 
had succeeded Alexander V., was prevailed upon to call the Council 
of Constance. (1414). 

This assembly had something more to decide than the legitimacy 
of these wrangling pontiffs, whose quarrels, whose schisms, whose 
avarice, and whose profligacy, had excited the aversion of all thinking 
men, clerical as well as lay, and had given birth to two separate 
projects of reform ; one within the Church, the other without. A 
very considerable portion of the transmontane clergy who assembled 
at Constance were desirous of effecting a moderate reform; and as 
they agreed to vote by nations, and not per capita , or individually, 
which would have given a preponderance to the Italian clergy, they 
were enabled to carry some of their resolutions.” They appointed a 
Committee of Reformation, whose resolutions might have eventually 
counteracted the more glaring abuses of the Papacy; and they 
made the famous declaration, that the authority of a general 
council is superior to that of the I ope. It may well be doubted, 
however, whether the power of the Roman See could have been 
ever effectually broken without a reform of doctrine; and of this 
some of the ecclesiastics who were strenuous against the Papal 
abuses were the most violent opponents. 


The more thorough movement from without, begun by Wiclif, 
though arrested, was not suppressed. Many causes had hindered 
the success of that reformation. The times were not yet ripe for 
it: Wiclif himself was scarcely of the true temper for a great re¬ 
former ; and his attempt was damaged, first by the weakness of 
Richard II., and then by the revolution which overthrew that 
monarch. Although Richard prohibited Papal Bulls in England, 
and passed the prcernunire, he at the same time made statutes 
against the Lollards, forbade the teaching of their doctrines at 
Oxford, and suppressed their conventicles in London. Thus he 
alienated at once the reformers and Romanists, and fell an easy 


” In this assembly, England obtained Denmark and Sweden. See L’Enfant, 

an independent national vote, much to Hut. du Cone, dc Constance, ap. HaUam, 

the annoyance of the French, who main- Mid, Ages, vol. ii. p. 244. 
tained that it belonged to Germany, like 
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^Wyptdy to Henry of Lancaster, whose invasion was invited by theO 
■5*»^LArckbishop of Canterbury in person. 78 The reign of the Church 
was now re-established, and under Heniy IV. heresy was made a 
capital offence. But through the connection of the two countries 
by the marriage of Richard with Anne of Bohemia, the doctrines 
of Wiclif had spread to that country,' and had taken root there 
long before the time of IIuss. Conrad Waldhauser and Milic had 
been popular preachers of them towards the end of the 14th cen¬ 
tury ; though Matthias von Janow, a canon of Prague cathedral, 
who died in 1394, must be more especially regarded as the pre¬ 
cursor of IIuss. The new doctrines received a further impulse in 
Bohemia through Jerome of Prague, who had studied at Oxford. 
Some of the Lnglish Wicliffites also took refuge in that country ; 
and we find among them one Peter Payne, who had been obliged to fly 
from Oxford on account of his principles, and who was subsequently 
one of the Taborite deputies who attended the Council of Basle in 
1433. Huss carried his tenets almost as far as Luther did after¬ 
wards. He appealed to the Scriptures alone as the standard of 
faith ; denounced the indulgences published by Pope John XXIII., 
and held in 1412 a public disputation against them. 79 His friend 
Jerome of Prague and others burnt, like Luther, the Papal Bulls 
under the gallows, a description of which scene is still extant in the 
manuscript of a contemporary student. 80 In fact, Luther’s Re¬ 
formation was only a reproduction, under more favourable circum¬ 
stances, of those of Wiclif and Huss. But the Hussite doctrines 
never penetrated over the frontiers of Bohemia; they were, in 
fact, a sort of national reaction against German domination. The 
Germans regarded the Hussites with aversion, and a devastating 
war was for some time carried on between them. At that time 
Bohemia was superior to Germany in literary culture. The uni¬ 
versity ot Prague, the earliest in the empire, was founded in 1350, 
and in 1408 is said to have contained 30,000 students and 200 
professors. Of the students about 4000 were Germans, who sided 
■with the Pope; and when Huss was appointed rector, they quitted 
Prague and established the University of Leipsic (1409). 


The reforming party in the Council of Constance was principally 
led by the French ecclesiastics, among whom three names are con¬ 
spicuous above the rest: those of Gerson, Nicholas de demands 
Rector of the University of Paris, and Peter d’Ailly, Cardinal- 
Archbishop of Cambray. Clemangis had written before 1413 his 
little work De conupto Ecclesice Statu, which Michelet likens to 

,B Turner, Hist, of England, vol. ii. T0 Palacky, Gesck. von Bdhmcn B iii 
r>. I9fi S. 275. so n.:, _ ' 


80 Ibid. p. 278. 
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2** souther’s Captivity of Babylon. 81 The object of these reformers, 
however, was merely to establish an ecclesiastical oligarchy in place 
of the absolute power of the Pope. They could never pardon Huss 
his attacks upon the hierarchy. They were his bitterest enemies; 
and it was for these attacks, not for their imputed heresies, that 
Huss and Jerome of Prague died. A deep blush mantled on the 
cheeks of Sigismund when Huss, .with a steadfast look, reminded 
him of the imperial safe-conduct 82 ; but the feeling was transient, 
and the reformer was left to his fate. This judicial murder pro¬ 
duced a reproachful letter to the Council signed by no fewer than 
452 Bohemian nobles; to which the Fathers answered by summon¬ 
ing the subscribers before th'em, and on their non-appearance de¬ 
nouncing them as heretics. It is a proof to what an extent the 
Hussite doctrines had spread in Bohemia that the name of Bo¬ 
hemian became synonymous with heretic. The internal dissen¬ 
sions of the Hussites themselves alone prevented the establishment 
of the Reformation in that country. The tenets of the moderate 
party, called Calixtines or Utraquists, and subsequently the 
Prague Party, had been publicly adopted by the University of 
Prague; but, as commonly happens in all great revolutions, 
whether political or religious, their cause was injured by various 
extreme sects of desperate and dreaming fanatics, who produced 
the disorders which proved fatal to the cause. 

The heaviest complaints made against Rome at the Council of 
Constance were those of the English and the Germans. The latter, 
however, suffered most from Papal extortions; and they handed in a 
long list of grievances, which is important as displaying the state of 
the German Church at that time, and shows that Germany was ripe 
for a reformation. 83 The council, as the organ of the Holy Ghost, 
deposed John XXIII. ("May 29th, 1415), and elected in his stead 
Cardinal Otho di Colonna^ who assumed the name of Martin V. 
England took a great part in this affair. There was at this time a 
close connexion between the English Crown and the Church. John 
was in the custody of the Cardinal of W inchester, uncle of Henry 
V., and the new Pope was under the King of England’s thumb. 84 
The Emperor Sigismund and the Germans had made a stipulation 
before Martin’s election that he should reform the Church; but he 


81 Hist. de France , t. vi. p. 204. 

82 Mlaclenowic, in Op, Huss?, ftp* * a * 
lacky, B. iii. S. 364. The tradition seems 
to have reached the ears of Charles v., 
who, when requested to order the arrest 
of Luther at Worms, is said to have re¬ 


plied, “No, I will not blush like my 
predecessor Sigism u n d. 1 ’ —Ibi d, 

83 The paper is published in Von dc-r 
Hardt’s Acts of the Council of Constance, 
^ See Rymer, t. ix. p. 540. an. 1418; 
Michelet, Hist, do France , t. vi. p. 348. 
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.afterwards put off this engagement with the approbation of the 
council. In conformity with the resolution of that assembly he 
convoked a Council at Pavia, which was transferred to Siena on 
account of the plague, but nothing important was transacted in it. 
The Council which he summoned to Basle, and which met in 1433, 
after his death, had more results. Eugenius IV., who now occu¬ 
pied the Papal chair, had attempted, but without success, to divert 
it to some Italian city. 

The opposition to the Pope at the council of Basle -was con¬ 
ducted by two remarkable men, both of whom, however, sub¬ 
sequently changed their opinions: Nicholas of Cusa, or Cusanus, 
well known for his services to Greek classical learning and to 
German literature, and by /Eneas Sylvius, whom we have already 
had occasion to mention. This synod reasserted the decree of 
Constance, that the authority of a general council is superior to 
that of the Pope. When Eugenius, on pretence of negotiating 
with the Greeks, summoned another Council at Ferrara, thus 
virtually abrogating that of Basle, the latter declared the Pope’s 
Bull for that purpose null and void, suspended the Pope himself in 
its thirty-first sitting (January 24, 1438), declared the Council 
of Ferrara a mere conventiculum, and cited the members to appear 
at Basle. 85 In June 1439, the latter Council condemned and de¬ 
posed the Pope, and afterwards elected as his successor Ama¬ 
deus VIII., Duke of Savoy 4 (November 17). Amadeus, though 
no ecclesiastic, had the odour of sanctity. He was Dean of the 
Knights oi St. Maurice of Ilipaille, a convent which he had 
founded near Thonon, on the southern shore of Lake Leman, and 
to which he had retired after the death of his wife in 1434. In 
this retreat, he l-epeated the canonical prayers seven times a day: 
but it is said that, instead of roots and spring water, the hermits 
of Ilipaille enjoyed the best wine and the best viands that could 
be procured; whence the popular proverb faire rvpaille, to 
denote a life of ease and dissipation. 86 Amadeus accepted the 
tiara, and under the title of Felix V. lived some years in Papal 
splendour at Basle, Lausanne, and Geneva, and nominated durino- 
his pontificate twenty-three cardinals. He was as good as the 
average of Popes; indeed, a great deal better than many of his 
successors. He was not, however, recognised by the more im¬ 
portant Christian kingdoms; and when the Council was dissolved 

85 The council of Ferrara, however, Cardinal Bessarion was a prominent 
transferred to Florence on account of the figure in this transaction. S oc Gibbon, 
plague, actually effected a sort of union vol. vm. p. 99. 
with the Emperor Palmologus (1439). 88 See Monstrelet, li v . ii. c . 108. 
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in 1449 Felix renounced the tiara with more resignation than had 
been displayed by his priestly rivals. The Council was overthrown 
through the treachery of /Eneas Sylvius, who made peace be¬ 
tween Eimenius and the Emperor. Its object, like that of Con¬ 
stance, had been to establish in the Church a sort of republican 

hierarchy. ~ 

These disputes were not without advantage to the churches of 

France and Germany, and especially to the former. The Prag¬ 
matic Sanction of St. Louis, which protected his subjects from the 
oppression of Rome, was renewed and confirmed by the Mats 
Generanx, or states of the kingdom, which met at Bourges in 14o8. 
The chief objects of this ecclesiastical charter were, to subject the 
Popes to periodical general councils; to suppress annates, reseives, 
and other payments which drew so much French money to Rome, 
and to secure to chapters and religious communities the fiee 
election of bishops, abbots, and priors. The right of the prince to 
address his recommendations to the electors was recognised, a veto 
only being reserved to the Pope, in case of unwortliiness or abuse. 
In the early a<ms, these recommendations were in fact equivalent 
to commands; 0 but after the establishment of the Pragmatic 
Sanction, the election became tolerably free. Appeals to Rome 
were forbidden, except in certain special cases. Priests living in 
open concubinage, who were very numerous, were subjected to the 
loss of a quarter of them incomes. Without, however, any regard 
to the substance of the Pragmatic Sanction, the mere promulgation 
by a royal ordinance of the decrees of the Council was an im¬ 
portant fact, as establishing the right of the civil power to controul 
the decisions of the Church. The Pragmatic Sanction secured the 
rio-hts and liberties of the Gallican church. Louis XI. when 
Dauphin assured Pius II. that he would abolish it, and when 
reminded of his promise after he had ascended the throne, issued 
r decree to that effect, but sent secret instructions to his attorney 
General to prevent its registration. The sanction, however, was 
modified in the reign of Francis I., as there will be occasion to 

relate m the sequel. 

The Germans presented to the Council of Basle, as they had to 
that of Constance, a long list of grievances. The Papal power and 
its consequent abuses had made greater progress.in that country 
than in any other, having been supported by the electors and 
princes as a counter-balance to that of the Emperoi. In spite of 
the councils, the authority of the 1 ope stood very high in Germany 
down to the time of the Reformation; it had gained great strength 
after /Eneas Sylvius, the crafty and able minister of that weak 





% J- 1 GERMAN CONCORDATS 

: '''; ^^ nce Frederick III., became Pope Pius II. The diets were now 
] Cl et Royal and Papal, or Papal and Imperial days; the Papal 
legates appeared in them as in Sigismund’s days, and some tim es 
opened them. 87 The attempt to make a stand, during the Council 
of Basle, against the encroachments of Rome, had proved of little 
avail. In 1439, a German diet assembled at Mentz, and, like the 
French etats at Bourges in the preceding year, adopted the 
reformatory resolutions of the council, twenty-six in number; 
making only those alterations which the peculiar situation of 
Germany required. They did not, however, like the’ French, 
make any practical application of the resolutions, and thus 
derived no benefit from them. The only result was the theo¬ 
retical recognition of the superiority of a council over the Pope. 

About eight years afterwards, indeed, a sort of agreement, called 
the Roman Concordat, was-establislied between Germany and Pone 
Eugenius (144/); but /Eneas Sylvius, at that time Frederick III.’s 
minister, and a secret tool of the Pope, took care that the 
Germans should derive little or no benefit from it. Under Pope 
Nicholas V. a new concordat, called the Concordat of Vienna, was 
agreed upon, February 17th 1448, in which even the advantages 
of the Roman, Concordat were altogether withdrawn. This 
instrument was kept very secret, and till the middle of the 
eighteenth century was called the Ascliaffenburg Concordat, on 
the supposition that it had been concluded there. This agreement 
continued to govern the German Church. Towards the close 
of the century, however, opposition to the Papacy reappeared, 
occasioned principally by the great sums remitted to Rome. The 
Aientz Pallium, for example, cost 20,000 gulden, and might 
pei aps ie lenewed every four or five years. The annual sum 
drawn _ by Rome was estimated at 300,000 gulden, without 
reckoning costs of suits at Rome, rents of prebends, &c. 88 

uring the Council of Basle, England and Burgundy sided with 
the lope. I he former country, as we have seen 89 , had already 
emancipated herself from the more flagrant abuses of the Roman 
tyranny. Castile, in the earlier ages of the monarchy, was nearly 
independent of the Papal See, till Alphonso X. (1252-1284), by 
publishing a code of law which incorporated great part of * the 
Decretals, established the jurisdiction of Rome. 90 The benefices 
of Castile soon became filled with Italians, whilst Aragon au ^ 
Navarre offered in this respect a favourable contrast The 


87 Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. B. i. S. 252. 
83 Ranke, loc. cit. 

89 Above, p. 327. 
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Castilian Cortes, however, made a stand against Rome in the reign 
of Henry IV. (1473), and Isabella subsequently maintained a more 
independent attitude. By a concordat of 1482, Sixtus IV. con¬ 
ceded to the Spanish sovereigns the right of nominating to the 
higher ecclesiastical dignities, though the Holy See still collated 
to the inferior ones, which were frequently bestowed on improper 
persons. Isabella sometimes obtained indulgences conferring the 
right of presentation for a limited period. 91 In Italy, Venice 
asserted her independence of the Papal power, and frequently 
opposed to it either the authority of the Patriarch of Aquileia or 
that of a general council; while in Florence, the Medici com¬ 
monly obeyed the Pope only so far as they chose. 92 

The attempt to reform the Church within the Church had 
proved a failure; nothing could be effectual but a reformation 
from without, accompanied with a purification of her doctrines. 
The Councils of Constance and Basle were little more than a 
struggle for wealth and power between the Pope and clergy. With 
regard to their spiritual prerogatives the Popes came out victorious 
from the contest. In January 1460, Pius II. published a Bull 
condemning all appeals to a council 99 ; and half a century later 
(1512), the noted Dominican monk, Thomas of Gaeta, declared 
the Church a born slave that could do nothing even against the 
worst Pope but pray for him. 94 He little dreamt. that a great 
part of the Church was then on the eve of emancipation. 

Tfie members partook of the corruption of the head. The vices 
and profligacy of the clergy had long been notorious, and were de¬ 
nounced even by those who regarded witli indulgence the abuses 
of the Papacy. Constance, at the time of the council, was filled 
with hundreds of players and jugglers; the handsomest courtesans 
of Italy there vied with one another in pride and extravagance. 
Nor were these amusements intended only for the knights, barons, 
and tradespeople who flocked thither in great numbers, but also 
for the assembled fathers. 9 ' 1 In a sermon delivered before the coun¬ 
cil at Siena—an adjournment of those of Constance and Pavia— 
the preacher, after a severe denunciation of clerical vices, added: 
“The bishops are more voluptuous than Epicureans, and settle over 
the bottle the authority of the Pope and of the council.” 99 Yet this 
preacher was no reformer. 1 fe denounces the heathen philosophy 


91 Prescott, Ferd. fylsab. vol. iii. p. 414. 
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92 See Ant. Gallus in Muratori, 
t. xxiii. p. 282. 

03 Raynaldus, t. x. p. 222. 

94 Re Auctoritate Payee ct Concilia in 
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e source of all heresies, imputes the Bohemian revolt to Plato 
Aristotle, and traces to the same source the fatalists who then 
abounded in Italy. The ignorance and profligacy of ecclesiastics 
wexe the constant theme of the miters of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuiies; but on this head we shall content ourselves with a few 
documentary proofs. In England, the priests petitioned parliament 
in 1449 to be pardoned for all rapes committed before June next, 
as well as to be excused from all forfeitures for taking excessive 
salaries, provided they paid the king a noble (6s. 8 d.) for every 
priest in the kingdom. The petition was granted, and the statute 
made accordingly. 97 In 1455, the Archbishop of Canterbury issued 
an order denouncing the vices of his clergy, their gluttony, drunk¬ 
enness, fornication, ignorance, pursuit of worldly lucre, &c. It 
appears from a decree of the 11th session of the Council of La- 
teran, that some ecclesiastics derived an income from the stews 08 • 
and Innocent VIII. found it necessary to renew by a Bull, pub¬ 
lished in April 1488, the constitution of P.ius II., forbidding priests 
to keep butcheries, taverns, gaming-houses and brothels, and to be 
the go-betweens of courtesans. 99 It would be easy, were it ne¬ 
cessary, to multiply this sort of evidence. 

In Italy the vices of the Church had produced a wide-spread 
atheism. The higher classes were almost universally sceptics, fata¬ 
lists, and Epicureans, and the most consummate infidels were to be 
found among the clergy themselves. Scepticism was -so general 
that the Council of Lateran thought it necessary to decree, in its 
eighth session, that the soul of man is not only immortal, but also 
distinct in each individual, and not a portion of one and the same 
. Erasmus knew of his own knowledge that at Rome the most 
horn b e blasphemies were uttered by the priests, aud sometimes in 
the very act of saying mass; and he relates, among other things, 
an attempt made to prove to him, out of Pliny, that there is no 
difference between the souls of beasts and men.' 01 Such of the 
Italian ecclesiastics as were scholars prided themselves on the purity 
of theii Batin style, which they were fearful of corrupting by a 
study of the Bible. 1 hey altered the language of Scripture to that 
of Livy or Cicero; Jehovah became Jupiter Optimus Maximus- 
Christ, Apollo or iEsculapius; the Virgin Mary, Diana. 102 Cardinal 
John de’ Medici, afterwards Leo X., was not only a Platonist but 


w Soils of Pari. vol. v. p. 123, and Sta¬ 
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i/he tod any religion at all, rafter a pagan than a Christian, andJ-LJ 
he seems to have inocnlated the Romans with his own opinions; 
for on the breaking out of a pestilence at Rome during he pon- 
tificate of his successor Adrian, a bullock was sacrificed on the 
ancient forum, with heathen rites, conducted by a Greek named . 
Z“rius " the great satisfaction of the people.". This very 
laxity of belief had, however, produced a sort of liberality. The 
Jews, who had been driven from other countries, were tolerated at 
Rome ; and while Ferdinand the Catholic was burning heretics 
by thousands, no auto da fe was beheld in Italy The College of 
Cardinals could assist at and enjoy the representation of iL - 
velli’s comedy of Mandragola, a bitter satire upon the clergy 
With all its vices and corruption, the Roman Gouit, at ic 
the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century, was the 
meeting-place of all the distinguished men of Europe, and must 
be regarded as the centre of European civilisation, as well as in 
a oreat degree of European politics. The Popes viewed without 
apprehension opinions which they shared themselves; for in Ita y, 
learning and philosophy had produced only atheism and indiffeience, 
and it was not indifference and atheism that the Church had 
‘ on to fear. She was ignorant that, beyond the Alps, the same 
causes had produced a race of men whose acquirements were directed 
fn trace to the fountain-head the origin and progress of their faith, 

, ‘ pxa mine the foundations on which was erected the vast 
superstructure of Papal power and usurpation. To the efforts of 
these men we must now advert. 

From the fifth century to the fifteenth education, as well as 
1 rnino - , was in the hands of the clergy, and the development of 
Jf 11 intellect was essentially theological. In most monasteries 
Euiope< ^ t k ors W ere forbidden; it was only the Benedictines, 

Jiea ^ e ^ rc | er w as fortunately the most numerous, that read and 
w . . gecu lar books, and to them we principally owe what we 
C0 P ie q £ p om an literature. It must be remembered, however, 
possess o copied, they also destroyed; and before the use 

* f 1 • was known, would often rub out a Livy or a Tacitus, in 

° w* fill the parchment with their own absurdities. 
orc £ r ° , is theological character of learning arose the scholastic 
rrom L . ° 0 f which was to uphold the dogmas of the 

Ohurchb'v a subtle and elaborate logic, and to command, by per- 
pSg, tl risen of mankind The foundation of all this logic 
—the postulates from which it started-tvere the dogmas of the 
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v^^athers, collected by Peter Lombard iu bis Liber Sententiarum, 
which formed the great arsenal of theological weapons. It was 
founded, therefore, on authority. Nobody would have thought of 
questioning these postulates; and hence the scholastic philosophy 
was calculated to enslave the intellect, to bind it down to forms, 
and to prevent all original research. The result of the scholastic 
• system was an intellectual condition approaching to fatuity. “ It 
cannot be denied,” observes Ranke, “that however ingenious, 
varied, and profound are the productions of the middle ages, they 
are founded on a fantastic view of the world little answering to the 
realities of things. Had the Church subsisted iu full and conscious 
power, she would have perpetuated this state of the human intel¬ 
lect. lclj Fooldom stands out the prominent object of observation 
and ridicule in the literature which preceded the Reformation. 
The number of attacks on folly and fools is surprising. The Ship 
of Fools of Sebastian Brandt was imitated in England by Walter 
Mapes and Nigel Wireker. The Speculum Stultorum of the latter 
was printed more than half a dozen times before the end of the 
loth century. 106 Among writers of the same kind were Ham- 
merlein, Michel Menot, Greiler von Kaisenberg, Hans Rosenbliit, 
and others, especially Erasmus, whose Mwpias ’E jkwiuov, or 
Praise of Folly, was adorned with wood-cuts by Hans Holbein ; 
among which was one representing the Pope with his triple crown. 
Thus ridicule became one of the instruments of the Reformation. 
Ancient paganism had fallen before it through the attacks of 
Lucian, the Voltaire of antiquity, and it helped to destroy the 
paganism of modern Rome. 

The revival of classical learning promoted, no doubt, the advent 
of the Reformation, though one of its first effects was to produce a 
race of pedants who caught the form rather than the spirit of 
antiquity. The results of the art of printing were also slow. At 
first it helped both parties, the friends and the enemies of light; the 
mystic and scholastic writers were multiplied ad infinitum, and for 
one Tacitus the libraries were inundated with copies of Duns Scotus 
and St. Thomas Aquinas. But towards the end of the loth cen¬ 
tury the press began to tell on the other side, for common sense 
though tardily, will at last prevail. Among the earliest who 
attacked the abuses of Rome was Nicholas Krebs, called also 
Cusanus (born 1401), who first demonstrated the spuriousness of 
the Decretals of Isidore of Seville. In his Conjectura de novis- 
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' simis Temporibus Cusanus foretold the Reformation, and by Ins 
tergiversation at the Council of Basle did what in him lay to falsify 
his own prediction. Laurentius Valla, who flourished about the 
same time, in his declamation against the donation of Constantine, 
attacked in a tone as violent as Luther’s the corruption of the 
clergy and the temporal power of the Pope. But by far the greatest 
of all the classical philologists who took up their pens against the 
abuses of the Church was Erasmus. His edition of the Greek 
Testament, the first that appeared from the press (1516), served to 
harbinger the Reformation. In the Paraclesis, or Exhortation, 
prefixed to it, he expresses a hope that the Gospels and St. Paul’s 
Epistles may be read in their native tongues by Scotch and Irish, 
Turks and Saracens; hut, though he could express this noble wish 
in his study and rail at monkish abuses, he was not disposed to 
attempt a reformation of them at the expense of his life or even of 
his personal comfort. He was the man of speculation, not of 
action ; and his selfish and somewhat sensual nature excludes him 
from that class of men whose intrepidity has rendered them the 
benefactors of their kind. 

Such men at best only prepared the ground for the Reformation; 
the seed was sown by other labourers. Such especially were the 
restorers of Hebrew learning and of the study of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. The Old Covenant was destined again to produce the New, 
or at all events to restore its purity and banish the idolatry of 
Rome. For many ages God the Father had not even had an altar. 
He was regarded as Jewish; and one of the characteristics of the 
middle ages was hatred of the unbaptized, whether Mahometan or 
Jew. The importance, however, attached by the early Reformers 
to the Hebrew Scriptures contributed to give the Reformation an 
’ occasional air of gloomy fanaticism. 

John of Wesel was one of the earliest restorers of Hebrew learn¬ 
ing, whose treatise against Indulgences, published in 1450, handles 
the subject in a more exhaustive and uncompromising manner than 
even the Theses of Luther. 7 I hat prodigy of learning, Pico di 
Mirandola, was deep in Hebrew lore. Of all books he preferred 
the Cabbala , on which he published a treatise in 1488. His tract, 
entitled Advcvsus cos qui aliquot ejus Propositions theologicas 
earpebant, addressed to his friend Lorenzo de’ Medici, contains 
many principles of the subsequent reformers. Reuchlin, the 
pupil of Wesel and friend of Pico, was another distinguished 
Hebraist. It was in 1484, after the banishment of the Jews from 


,M See Ullmann, Reformatory vor der Reform. S. 283 l 
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-in, and when they began to appear in the cities of the north, 
euchlin published his book De Verbo mirifico, to show that 
le e\\s alone had known the word of Grod. His literary quarrel 
W . 1 . ' ^ lc m °nks of Cologne, in which he succeeded in rescuing 
pi es of Hebrew literature from the flames to which they had been 
condemned by the Dominicans, is one of the most striking events 
that harbingered the Reformation (1509). Ulrich von Hutten 
ent t ic aid of his humour. His bantering Epi stoics obscuromm 
•« o/ urn, whicli, in spite, or rather perhaps in consequence, of their 
Ja< " a j m anf P^pable absurdities, were at first supposed by the 
monks themselves to proceed from their friends, served to cover 
them w.th ineffaceable ridicule.'". Eeuehlin was supported more 

" fu * ,e f &W>ny, Bavaria, and WUrtemteg, 

as well as by the turbulent lm.gbts of the Ehine, who had been 
accustomed to pillage the Jews; and thirty-five imperial-cities 
wrote to the Pope in his favour. ^ 

Such is a faint sketch of the three great social revolutions which 
were m progress at the beginning of the 16th century. Science 
literature, and art partook the movement. The revival of ancient 
learning, would have been worthless had it produced merely a 
host- of imitators;, but original writers now sprang up who may 
be placed beside the classics rather as their rivals than their 
pupils. Italy, the cradle of modern European civilisation, hail 
e t and tiansmitted the influence of ancient genius a century or 
wo beiore; and to her former great triumvirate of Dante, Petrarca, 

and ArZT 10 r ah * D ° W add the names of Boiardo, 

perfection^ 0 * The hamTZ ^ffaell Ila ^ att *** «?««<• «• 
orace anrl • .l ., Baffaelle gave to painting consummate 

sublime iu nHT “ ’ W11 6 Michael Angelo Buonaroti reached the 
It Zrt , “i 4 0f “’Ptoe, painting, and architecture. 

; . t not be supposed, however, that this intellectual advance- 

men was .universal. It was confined to a few favoured countries, 
and even in those was underlaid with a thick substratum of popular 
ignorance and barbarism. In some parts of Europe heathenism 
still lmgeied, and m Lithuania the ancient serpent worship pre 
vailed till late in the fifteenth century.It was thought that the 
powers of nature might be overcome by enchantment, or propitiated 
by sacrifice. Hence a firm belief prevailed in witches and sorcerers 


103 For nn account of Reuclilin’s con- by Aldus in 1515. with the , , 

tfoversy, see Von der Hardt, Hist. Lit. privilege and exemption frmr,*- pa 5 a ^ 

^ c f- pars ii.; and Meiner’s Lcbensbe. ten years. See Michelet Uif pirac ^ 
sphreibungcn bmihmter Manner. The l0 “ dineas Sylvius Be /.'„ *’ P ' 
pistole obsc. Virorum were published ‘ ’ LM0 -P a ’ c - 26 - 
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and those who had attained any unusual proficiency in literature 
or science ran the risk of being included in the latter category. 
Nor was this ignorance and superstition confined to the lower 
classes. Gilles de Retz, a Marshal of France, assisted by an Italian 
and an English sorcerer, was in the habit of sacrificing infants to 
the infernal daemons, for the purpose of obtaining gold, science, 
and power. He was burnt for sorcery, in 1440, when the bones of 
140 children were found in his castles. 110 In 1460, a penitentiary 
of the Pope, who had become Dean of Arras, from his hatred of 
literature burnt a member of a literary club as a sorcerer ; which 
proceeding, however, together with other barbarities of the same 
kind, are said to have had the effect, by the disgust they produced, 
of banishing the inquisition from France. 111 The belief in astrology 
and alchemy was universal. In 1456, King Henry VI., with the 
sanction of his parliament, gave a commission to three “ philoso¬ 
phers ” to transmute baser metals into gold and silver; and in the 
following year he announced to the people, that by means of the 
stone he should soon be enabled to pay all his debts.. Nor was his 
successor, Edward IV., exempt from the same credulity. 112 As late 
as 1512 Juan Ponce de Leon undertook a voyage to the West 
Indies, for the purpose of discovering a miraculous fountain, whose 
waters were said to restore all the vigour and beauty of youth. 

110 Michelet, Hist, dc France, t. v. p. 208 Hist, de France, t. vi. p. 619. 

«qq. 112 Tovey, Anglia Judaica, p. 252 soa • 

111 Idem. Renaissance , ciii.; Martin, Rymer, t. xi. p. 68, 128, 240 &c ^ ’ 
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CHAPTER II. 

The choice of the conclave which assembled after the obsequies of 
Pope Julius II. had been performed fell on Cardinal John de’ 
Medic, the second son of Lorenzo the Magnificent, who assumed 
the name of Leo X. By creed a deist, Lorenzo had regarded the 
Church merely as a source for his son of lucrative emoluments and 
dignities which might one day be crowned with the tiara 1 eo 
who was in his thirty-eighth year at the time of his election was 
still only a deacon, and had to be ordained a priest before his 
coronation could be performed; yet, besides some minor prefer 
ments, he enjoyed six rectories, fifteen abbacies, one priory and 
one archbishopric; all of which had been procured for him, before lie 
had completed his seventeenth year, through his father’s influence 
with Louis XI. of France and Popes Sixtus IV. and Innocent VIII. 
Innocent, although he had solemnly promised at his election not 
to bestow the purple on any body under thirty years of a<*e, had 
made John a cardinal in his thirteenth year. In the house of his 
lather, who was .surrounded by men of kindred tastes and senti- 

aTdSot/rr Car : linal had imbibed a fine taste in ancient 

the oWh ST’ VeiT HUle reSpect for tbe doctrines of 
church. Amidst an extensive collection of the rarest specimens 

liec“wSV e f , b “ 0m0 » -no isiTTh 

f ti fnd i t splendour of the Medicean palace and of the 
fetes and exhibitions in which Florence was unrivalled, had imbued 
him with that love of show and magnificence which characterised 
las pontificate During his exile from Florence, he had relieved 
the tedium ot banishment, and improved his acquaintance with 
mankind, by visiting most of the principal cities in Germany 
Belgium, and I ranee. Besides his accomplishments, Leo possessed 
the gentlest temper, the most winning manners. It was probal 1 
to these qualities, or the reputation of them, that he owed' 1 ^ 
election ; though some have ascribed it to a fistula with whH i 
was at that time afflicted, and which seemed to promise ai^ tl - 
speedy vacancy of the Papal throne. The cardinals had had enough 
of two ferocious Popes, oue of whom had endangered their lives b 
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x the dagger or the bowl, the other by leading them up to the 
cannon’s mouth. 1 

Leo, even before he left the conclave, signalised his literary 
tastes by naming as his secretaries two celebrated writers, Pietro 
Bembo and Jacopo Sadoleto. The approach of the holy week had 
compelled him to celebrate his coronation in a slight and hasty 
manner, and it was therefore repeated a few weeks later when he 
took possession of St. John Lateran, the peculiar bishopric of the 
Popes. The day selected for the ceremony was the anniversary of 
the battle of Ravenna (April 13th), and Leo figured in the pro¬ 
cession on the same white charger which he had ridden on that 
occasion. The standard of the Church was borne by Alphonso of 
Ferrara, while Julius de’ Medici carried that of the Knights of 
Rhodes. This splendid spectacle, with the accompanying fetes, 
cost 100,000 florins. Leo soon betrayed an indecent haste to 
enrich and advance his family and friends. His cousin Julius was 
immediately created Archbishop^ of Florence, and received soon 
after a cardinal’s hat and the legation of Bologna. Innocent Cibo 
and three other nephews of Leo, together with Bernard di Bibbiena, 
his secretary, and Lorenzo Pucci, an adherent of the Medici family, 
were also speedily invested with the purple. 

The policy of Leo at first seemed undecided. He appeared 
willing to put an end to the hostilities with France, and he earnestly 
dissuaded Louis XII. from a fresh enterprise which he was con¬ 
templating for the recovery of the Milanese. But though Louis 
would willingly have abandoned his Council of Pisa, now transferred 
to Lyon, his heart was set on the Italian expedition; and it was 


with the view of releasing for it his troops on the Spanish frontier 


that he had concluded with Ferdinand the truce already mentioned 
which, however, did not regard Italy. A little previously (March 
24th, 1513) he had entered into an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Venetians, who had been alienated from the Holy League 
by the arrogant pretensions of -Maximilian; ceding to the republic 
Mantua, whose marquis he sacrificed, in return for the Cremonese 
and the Cfhiara d’Adda. On the other hand, Maximilian’s daughter, 
Margaret, concluded at Mech in, April 5th, a counter-treaty in the 


bwiixc uvmc wutus respecting uiusu £juu- 






LOUIS XII. SEIZES MILAN. 


mies of the Emperor, the Catholic King, the King of England, 
id the Pope, the parties to which not only agreed to pursue the 
war against the French in Italy, but also to make each a separate 
attack on France. Henry VIII. was to invade Normandy, Picardy 
and Guienne; Ferdinand, Bearn and Languedoc; the Pope, 
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Provence and Dauphine ; while Maximilian was to penetrate through 
Burgundy into the interior of France. But Henry VIII., who 
wished to wipe out the disgrace of the preceding year, was the 
only party who entered with sincerity into this treaty. Ferdinand, 
as we have seen, had already made a truce with France, which, 
with his usual duplicity, he carefully concealed; and when called 
on to ratify the treaty of Mechlin, he declined to do so on the 
ground that his minister had exceeded his instructions. Leo X., 


besides his vacillating policy at this time, had not the slightest 
intention to undertake so distant an expedition; and Maximilian 
was induced to join the league only for the sake of 100,000 gold 
ducats which the English King engaged to pay to him. 

Louis XII. resolved to hasten his attempt for the recovery of 
Milan before Henry should be ready for his projected invasion of 
France. The campaign that followed is one of the most extra¬ 
ordinary on record. In the course of a few weeks the Milanese 
was won and lost. Early in May a large French army, under La 
Tremouille and Marshal Trivulzio, crossed the Alps and entered 
Piedmont by way of Susa. Cardona, the Spanish general, retired 
on their approach, and took up a position near Piacenza; the 
Swiss, not being strong enough to oppose the advance of the 
French, also retreated upon Novara; while the Italians, disgusted 
with the brutality and avidity of that people, as well as by Maxi¬ 
milian Sforza’s want of spirit and capacity, rose on every side and 
welcomed the French, whom thej^ had murdered by thousands only 
the year before. Sforza found it necessary to take refuge in the 
Swiss camp, and immediately on his departure the French flag was 
hoisted at Milan. Meanwhile Genoa was attacked by a French 
squadron — the partisans of the Adorni and Fieschi rose, drove out 
the Doge Giano Fregoso, and restored the city to the sovereignty 
of France. The Venetians, on their side, had advanced to the 
Adda; and thus the whole of Lombardy, except Novara and Como, 
was reduced in the short space of three weeks. 

The French, however, were destined to be deprived of their 
conquest as speedily as they bad made it. The Swiss considered 
it a point of honour to maintain Sforza in the duchy to which 
they had restored him-; and Leo X., alarmed at the reappearance of 
the French in Italy, assisted the Swiss with money, hut secretly, 
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order not to break with Louis. 2 La Tremouille and Trivulzi 
bad laid siege to Novara, when the approach of a fresh army from 
Switzerland compelled them to raise it, and to retire towards 
Trecase, a village three miles off. But after the junction of these 
reinforcements the Swiss resolved on assuming the offensive. 
Before day-break on the 6th of June, and covered by a wood which 
lay between them and the enemy, they advanced in silence upon 
his camp, and seizing, after a murderous struggle, the French 
artillery, an arm with which they themselves were unprovided, 
they turned it upon the French ranks. The victory was complete. 
In less than two hours a large and well-organised army, commanded 
by generals of renown, was completely beaten by a body of infantry 
unsupported by cavalry or guns. The only part of the gendarmerie 
in the French ranks which did its duty was the Walloons under 
Kobert de la Marck, Duke of Bouillon. His two sons, Jametz and 
Fleuranges, had fallen covered with wounds, when Bouillon, by a des¬ 
perate charge, recovered their bodies, and bore them off on the necks 
of his men’s horses. Fleuranges, so well known by his name of 
Le jeune Aventureux, and by his Memoirs, one of the-most original 
productions of that period, almost miraculously survived; though 
lie had received no fewer than forty-six wounds! This battle 
decided the fate of Italy. The French army was completely de¬ 
moralised; after the passage of the Sesia, it is said that not a 
single cavalier retained his lance. They hastened to recross the 
Alps; and the inconstant Lombards were now obliged to intreat 
the mercy of the victorious Swiss, by whom they were amerced in 
heavy fines. 

After the defeat of the French, Cardona began to gather the 
fruits of a victory whose dangers he had not shared. Pescara was 



despatched with 3000 foot to levy a fine upon the Genoese; and, 
although there was no declared war between Spain and Venice, 
Cardona proceeded to occupy Bergamo, Brescia, Cremona, and 
other places which the A enetians had abandoned, and which now 
felt the effects of Spanish avarice and ferocity. At the instance of 
Cardinal Gurk, the Emperor’s^ lieutenant in Italy, who gave 
Cardona a reinforcement of Geimans, that general, after an 
abortive attempt on Padua, crossed the Brenta, burnt Mestre, 
Marghera, and Fusine, and advancing to the shore of the Lagoon, 
insulted Venice by a distant cannonade. He then retired to 
\ r erona, after defeating with great loss the Venetian general 
Alviano, who had issued from Padua to intercept his march 
(October 7th 1513). 


= Muratori, Ann. t. s. p. 85. 
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THE ENGLISH INYADE FRANCE. 


Meanwhile Louis XII. had need of all his forces to defend hi 
< 1 dominions. Louis had endeavoured to avert the English 
invasion by means of his ally, the Scottish King, James IV.; to 
whose gallantry also the French Queen Anne had appealed, as 
her knight and champion, according to the romantic ideas of that 
O'oOj James sent some ships to the aid of France, and threatened 
to invade England with a large army ; but- he was only preparing 
his own destruction. The Scots were overthrown by the Earl of 
Surrey in the decisive battle of Flodden, in which their Kino- was 
slain (September 9th); nor did his unfortunate attempt arrest for 
a moment the English preparations against France. The war, 
however, had gone at first in favour of the French. The English 
admiral, the gallant Sir Edward Howard, was repulsed and killed 
in an attempt to cut some French galleys out of the port of 
Conquet (April 2oth 1513): and Prejean de Bidoubt, the French 
commander, venturing out of harbour, made a descent upon the 
coast of Sussex. He was, however, repulsed, and could not prevent 
the passage of an English army to Calais. With a portion of this 
force the Earl of. Shrewsbury and Lord Herbert laid sieo-e to 
Terouenne, in Artois (June 17th). King Henry himself with the 
main body of his army lauded at Calais, June 30th ; but it was not 
till August 1st that he began his march to Terouenne. Whilst he 
lay encamped before that place, he was joined by the Emperor 
Maximilian with a small body of cavalry. That needy sovereign, 
unable to discharge the obligations he had incurred by the treaty 
of Mechlin, was willing to make some amends by personal service • 
and he scrupled not to degrade the majesty of the empire by de¬ 
claring himself the soldier of the English King, and receiving as 
such a stipend of 100 crowns a day. The youthful Henry, how- 
evei, bowed to the superior experience of his “soldier,” and 
iLuimilian in reality directed the operations of the campaign. 
Jeiouenne made an obstinate defence. It was relieved by some 
Albanese Stradiots in the service of France, who penetrated to the 
town, bearing provisions and ammunition on their horses’ necks. 3 
But the campaign was decided in a singular manner. The French 
gendarmerie, while retiring from a skirmish with the English and 
German cavalry, perceiving on the hill of Guinegate ttvo lar<'e 
bodies of infantry and some batteries of guns, were seized w itli° 
panic, clapped spurs to their horses, and never turned their h - ]■ 
till they gained their camp at Blangi (August 16th). Henc °th - 



1 Some captured Stradiots were brought smal 
for the inspection of Henry \ III. isk i 


mil spears, 

jo for the inspection of Henry VIII. ish scimitars. .. } J u 

They had short stirrups, beaver hats, Henry VIII. \ ol. 'i. p/ 119 * 


and swords like Turk- 
- lll> P- ap. Turner, 
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/^French themselves gave to this affair the name of the Battle of the 
Spurs. Few French were killed, but many of their most dis¬ 
tinguished captains were made prisoners; and among them the 
Duke of Longueville, grandson of the famous Dunois. 

Terouenne now surrendered and was rased to the ground. The 
alarm was great at Paris. Louis XIT., who was laid up with the 
omit, caused himself to be carried in a litter to -Amiens, to concert 

O ; # 

measures for tiie defence of the Somme. But instead of pushing 
on to Paris, Henry, at the instigation of the Emperor, invested 
Tournay, a town very conveniently situated for Maximilian, but the 
possession of which could neither be of any service to the English, 
nor contribute much to- the success of the war. .Tournay sur¬ 
rendered after a short siege (September 24th), and was retained by 
Henry; to the mortification of the Emperor, who departed before 
the end of the month. But Margaret, with her nephew Charles, 
repaired to Tournay, and dissipated in some degree by her arts 
and flattery the clouds which had begun to rise in Henry’s mind. 
The match between Charles and Henry’s sister Mary was confirmed ; 
and the English King agreed to advance 200,000 gold crowns for 
the preservation of their common conquests till the following 
summer, when, as Ferdinand’s truce with Louis would have ex¬ 
pired, a combined attack was to be made on France by that 
monarch, Maximilian, and Henry. After making this arrangement, 
Henry returned home (October 21st). 

While these things were passing in the north of France, Maxi¬ 
milian, relying on the strength of the English exchequer, had 
hired a large body of Swiss, as well as Duke Ulrich of Wiirtemberg 
with a few thousand cavalry, to invade Burgundy. This force 
marched straight upon Dijon, into which town La Tremouille, 
then governor of Burgundy, had thrown himself. Unable to meet 
the Swiss in the field, La Tremouille attacked them by their weak 
point, their love of money; and by a treaty which he concluded 
with their commander, Jacob von Wattemvyl, avoyer of Bern, he 
agreed that Louis XII- should abandon the Council of Pisa, with¬ 
draw his pretensions to the Milanese, restore to the Eoman See 
and to the German Empire all that had been wrested from them, 
and engage to enlist no troops in Switzerland without the consent 
of all the cantons. Such extiavagant concessions were evidently 
made only to be disavowed 4 ; yet the Swiss did not stop to enquire 
what powers La Tremouille and Wattemvyl had to conclude a 

4 Michelet characterises this treaty ns allaient prendre Dijon.” — Renaissance , p. 
11 le memonyc par leqnel La Tremouille, 184. 
sans pudeur, attrape les Suisses qui nous 
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'eat} 7 which regulated the fate not merely of Dijon and Burgundy, 
but of all Christendom. Of the stipulated sum, La Tremouille 
could pay down only 20,000 crowns; and he gave as hostages for 
the remainder the mayor and four of the richest citizens of Dijon, 
together with his own nephew, De Mezieres. Yet he advised 
Louis not to ratify the treaty, and to leave these hostages to their 
fate! The astonishment and indignation were universal. Maxi¬ 
milian and Henry \TII. denounced the Swiss as villains and 
traitors, and they were not better received at home; while Louis XII. 
was at first inclined to put La Tremouille on his trial. At length, 
however, he accepted the excuses of his general, and paid the Swiss 
50,000 crowns as an instalment. 

Thus were terminated the eventful campaigns of 1513. Before 
the end of the year Louis XII. reconciled himself with the Pope, 
and by a treaty signed at the abbey of Corbey October 26th, he 
agreed to renounce the Council of Pisa and acknowledge that of 
the Lateran; before which assembly his envoys formally made 
their submission, December 31st, when Leo remitted all the eccle¬ 
siastical censures fulminated by his predecessor against France. 
The coalition, no longer animated by the impetuous spirit of 
Julius II., was how evidently falling to pieces; and Louis, to further 
his views upon Milan, sought the friendship of the Emperor and of 
the King of Spain. Maximilian was conciliated by the offer of 
Louis’s second daughter, Renee, for one of his grandsons, either 
the Archduke Charles or Ferdinand, to whom Renee was to bring 
as her portion the French claims on Lombardy. The death of 
Louis’s coasort, Anne of Brittany (January 1514), who had em¬ 
ployed herself in affecting this arrangement, opeued up new bases 
ioi uegociation. Ferdinand now offered Louis, in his own name 
and that of Maximilian, the hand either of Margaret, governess of 
the Netherlands, or of Eleonora of Austria, sister of Charles and 
Ferdinand. Louis, who was very desirous of au heir, selected 
Eleonora, and a general truce for a year was provisionally signed, 
March 13th, with the view of preparing a regular, treaty. 

The death of the French queen removed the only obstacle which 
had delayed the marriage of the Princess Claude and Francis of 
Angouleme, whose nuptials Were solemnised a few months after 
(May 18th 1514). Louis now invested them with the duchy of 
Brittany without opposition from the States, although, by the 
marriage contract of Louis and Anne, Brittany should have fallen 
to their second child Renee; .and thus, after a temporary separation 


5 Dumont, t, iv. pt. i. p. 17o. 
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till the death of Louis, that province was finally united to the 
crown of France. 


The war continued in Italy in 1514, but its operations are not 
worthy to he detailed. Cardona and the Imperial generals resumed 
hostilities against the Venetians, and the ferocious Frangipani de¬ 
vastated the Friuli and the March of Treviso, inflicting great loss 
and misery on the inhabitants, but contributing nothing to the 
issue of the war. The French were driven from the few re¬ 
maining places which they held in Italy. The citadels of Milan 
and Cremona capitulated in June; and on the 2Gth of August, 
the fortress of La Lanterna at Genoa, though-deemed impregna¬ 
ble, was compelled to surrender. During this period the policy of 
Leo X. was vacillating “and difficult of explanation, except that he 
followed wherever self-interest led. Leo had as much ambition as 
Julius II., but without the same elevation of view or frankness of 
character. If he aimed like his predecessor at extending the 
dominion of the Church, it was only that he might enrich his family 
with the spoils; if he entertained the project of freeing Italy from 
the barbarians, it was only in order that its various states might be 
united under the sovereignty of the House of Medici. He pursued 
these schemes with the greatest duplicity, courting and betraying 
all parties in turn. Leo was much alarmed at the piojected 
marriage between the Archduke Charles and Renee of France, 
which °at no distant period would have cemented France, Spain, 
Austria, and the Netherlands into one colossal power ; and he used 
every exertion to prevent its accomplishment. The dissatisfaction 
of Henry VIII. with the same project, which involved a breach of 
the contract between Charles and Henry’s sister Mary, afforded Leo 
the means of frustrating it. The scheme of an alliance between 


France and England appears to have originated at Rome between 
the Pope and the English ambassador Bambridge, Cardinal-Arch¬ 
bishop of York 0 ; and it was forwarded in England by Wolsey, 
now rapidly rising in his master’s favour, and already Bishop of 
Lincoln and Tournay. Communications were opened between the 
French and English courts through the Duke of Longueville, who 
had remained a prisoner in England since the Battle of the Spurs. 
Wolsey, who facilitated the negotiations by persuading Henry to 
relax his pretensions, except in the case of his own See of Tournay, 
was rewarded with the Archbishopric of York on the death of 
Bambridge, who had been poisoned by a servant, July 14th. The 
Duke of Longueville proposed a marriage between Louis XII. and 


See Roscoe, Leo X. vol _ii. p. 312 (ed. 1827). 
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Princess Mary; and Henry VIII., burning to revenge himse„ 
his father-in-law, by whom he had been so often duped, listened 
eageiiy to the proposal. Louis XII. on his side readily entered 
into a scheme which, while it relieved him from a formidable 



attack, secured him a youthful and charming bride. lie consented 


to abandon Tournay; and. on the 7th August, 1514, three treaties 7 
■\\eie signed at London. The first of these was an alliance, offensive 
and defensive, between England and France ; the second stipulated 
a marriage between Louis XII. and the Princess Mary, who was to 
bring a dowry of 400,000 crowns; and by the third Louis engaged 
to pay Henry 100,000 gold crowns annually for a term of ten 
years, in satisfaction of the arrears of the debt of Charles VIII. to 
Henry All. 1 he previous negociations between Louis, Ferdinand, 
mid Maximilian were thus upset, and Renee subsequently married 
Li cole I f., Duke of Ferrara. Longueville espoused Mary at Green- 
wich by procuration for his master, August 13th; and on the ninth 
ot (_ Ctober, Louis solemnised his nuptials in person at Abbeville 
whence the new Queen of France was conducted with great pomp 
to the palace of the Tournelles at Paris. 

Louis being thus freed from a dangerous enemy, his scheme for 
the recovery of the Milanese began to revive, and he talked of 
another expedition into Italy in the following spring. But this he 
was not destined to accomplish. Although only fifty-three years 
of age, his feeble health had long compelled him to observe a strict 
regimen, which was completely disturbed by the round of pleasure 
and dissipation into which his marriage with a youthful, lively, 
and handsome princess had plunged him. The King’s dinner, 

\ afc ei Sht ^ the morning, was deferred till noon, and 

ms t,ic o h I n mg to rest at six in the evening, he was frequently 
kept up till past midnight. The levity of Mary’s conduct found 
a seve. e ccnsoi in the Princess Claude. All her suite were sent 
ac ^ o ng ant , except a few confidential attendants, among 
whom was Anne Boleyn, the future wife of Henry VIII.; nor does 
the English monarch appear to have resented the proceeding. 
Louis s alteied way of life soon undermined his constitution, and he 
was seized with a dysentery, which carried him off January I s t 
1515. He died regretted by the French people ; and on the whole 
he deserved their love, for his rule had been mild and paternal 
and no King since St. Louis had manifested so much sympath - for 
his poorer subjects. Yet his foreign policy was not only i n judicious 
but also frequently culpable. He betrayed most of his allies, ancl 


7 Rymer, t. xiii. p. 413, 423, 430. 
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gbj ACCESSION OF FRANCIS I. 

„e gave many pro'ofs of cruelty in his Italian wars, and 
in his treatment of the Duke of Milan. Louis XII. was the -first 
Kin" of France who caused his bust to be engraved upon the coin, 
whence these pieces obtained the name of tcstous [testeisj. 

The death of Louis thwarted some ambitious projects of Pope 
Leo X., who had hoped, with the assistance of that monarch, to 
establish his brother Julian in the kingdom of Naples, as well ns 
to add to the Florentine dominion of his nephew Lorenzo, Parma, 
Piacenza, Modena, Reggio, and perhaps all the Ferrarese; thus 
' uniting nearly all Italy under the sway of the House of Medici. 10 
When the sinking health of Louis frustrated all expectations of 
assistance from that quarter, Leo turned his thoughts towards the 
realising of some part of his schemes by the aid of Ferdinand of 
Aragon and the Emperor. With this view he sent Bembo to 
Venice in December 1514, to detach if possible that republic from 
the French alliance and reconcile her with the Emperor; but the 
Venetians rejected the proposed conditions, and remained faithful 
to France. At the same time Leo concluded a separate treaty 
until the Swiss, whose confederacy had this j'ear been completed 
by the accession of Appenzell. 

Such was the state of Italian affairs w r hen the Duke of Angouleme 
succeeded to the French throne with the title of Francis I. Born 
at Cognac, September 12th 1494, Francis was now in his twenty- 
first year, but in appearance and manner seemed four or five years 
older. Handsome, of a tall and graceful figure, he excelled in all 
martial exercises, while a natural elegance of manner recommended 
him to the fair sex. From his tutor, Arthur Gouffier of Boisy, a 
nobleman who had imbibed in Italy a love then rare for literature 
and art, Francis had derived a certain respect for learning, which 
he manifested by patronising its professors, although his own 
readin«- was mostly confined to romances of chivalry. Indeed all 
his qualities were showy and superficial: his ruling characteristics 
were sensuality and a levity amounting to caprice; yet being 
brave, talkative, libertine, the French nation saw and loved in 
him her own image, and fancied that she was about to have a 
sovereign of distinguished greatness. 

After the death of Louis XII., Mary declared that there was no 
prospect of her giving birth to an heir of the French monarchy, 
and Francis entered upon an inheritance which, according to the 
scandalous chronicles of the time, he had himself put to hazard by 
his attempts on the Queen’s virtue. Mary shortly after married 

9 From tete, a head. 10 See Partita, Sloria Venela, lib. ii. p. 

135 (eel 1718). 
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handsome and accomplished Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, 
er professed admirer, who had accompanied her to France, though 
not named among the embassy. Francis affected great indignation 
at this match, though in his heart perhaps, not displeased at it, 
since it prevented the English princess from contracting a marriage 
which might have been disadvantageous to France: he even 
interceded with Henry in favour of the indiscreet lovers, and the 
English King forgave without much difficulty the temerity of his 
favourite Brandon. 

With the accession of Francis I. began in fact the reign of his 
mother, Louisa of Savoy, to whom, in his pursuit of pleasure, he 
readily abandoned the cares of government. One of his first acts 
was to cieate Louisa Duchess of Angouleme and Anjou, and to 
invest her with some of the prerogatives of royalty. Although 
but forty years of age, she was already in the twentieth year of her 
widowhood; and as during the reign of Anne of Brittany she had 
been kept at a distance from the court, she now resolved to com¬ 
pensate herself for the privations which she had endured. Her 
warm temper and propensity .to gallantry are acknowledged by the 
gravest writers of the times ", and she saw without displeasure 
the same disposition in her son, whose dissipations might serve 
to give her a firmer hold of power. Anne of Brittany was the 
first Queen of France who surrounded herself with the daughters 
of the nobility; but under her auspices the court had been a- 
school even of an austere and repulsive virtue. Louisa, in whose 
eyes the manners of the previous reign were an odious restraint, 
retained, but perverted, the custom; the court became a scene of 
licence and debauchery; audit is from this time that we must date 
the influence of women in the political affairs of France, a charac¬ 
teristic almost peculiar to that nation. 

Antony Duprat, first president of the Parliament of Paris, fore¬ 
seeing piobably the future greatness of Louisa, had attached him¬ 
self to, her in her retirement, and after the accession of Francis 
his fidelity was rewarded with the Chancellorship. Talented but 
arbitrary, the grand idea of Duprat’s life was to render the royal 
authority absolute. About the same time, the office of Constable 
vacant since the death of John de Bourbon in 1488, was bestowed 
on Charles de Bourbon, who was reputed to enjoy a place in the 
affections of Louisa. 

The middle and lower classes of the French people looked back 
with regret to the economical government of Louis XII.; but the 


" Pasquier, Itcchcrches de la France, liv. vi. ch. 11 (t. i p. 559 s cd 1723V 
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TREATY BETWEEN FRANCIS I. AXD CHARLES. [Book IT. 



accession of Fancis I. was hailed with joy by the higher orders, who 
hoped to profit by his very faults and vices. The reign of a prince, 
young, gay, fond of pleasure, ambitious of military glory, promised 
amusement and dissipation at home, enterprise and promotion 
abroad. The Italian claims formed part of the dowry which Claude 
had brought to Francis, who, after the death of his father-in-law, 
assumed the title of Duke of Milan, and determined to carry out 
Louis’s projected enterprise upon that state. The army was put on 
a new footing; every lance garnie was increased from six to eight 
horsemen, and a large number of lansquenets were engaged under 
the command of Charles d’Egmont, Duke of Gelderland, and the 
La Marcks. The engagement in the service of France of Pedro 
Navarro, the celebrated Spanish commander and engineer, was an 
acquisition almost equal to an army. After the battle of Kavenna, 
the Viceroy Cardona had ruined Navarro’s reputation with Ferdinand 
by imputing to him the loss of a field from which he had himself 
disgracefully fled ; Ferdinand refus'ed to pay Navarro’s ransom, who 
had remained a prisoner in France, and who, by birth- a Basque, 
was easily induced to throw up his allegiance to the King of Aragon. 
In the Cevenues and the Pyrenees he now raised a large body of 
men, whom he organised after the model of the redoubtable Spanish 
infantry. 

With a view to his Italian expedition, and the safety of his own 
tlo^ninions during his absence, biancis concluded 1 1 eatics with 
various powers. The Archduke Charles of Austria, now fifteen 
years of age, had just assumed the government of the Netherlands 
in place of his aunt Margaret. Charles, aware of the hostile feel¬ 
ings which his maternal grandfather Ferdinand entertained towards 
him, readily entered into an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Frandis (March 1515), which was to be strengthened by a pro¬ 
jected marriage between him and lienee, sister of the French 
King’s consort. Charles, although he enumerated in this treaty 
his grandfather Ferdinand among his allies, engaged not to lend 
him any aid against France, unless he terminated within six months 
his differences with the French court respecting Navarre, by re¬ 
storing John d’Albret to the tin one of that country. 12 Francis also 
renewed, April 5th, the treaty of Louis XII. with Henry VIII., 
stipulating, however, that Milan and Genoa should not be reckoned 
among the allies of England ; and he was careful to assume in the 
instrument the titles of Duke of Milan and Lord of Genoa. 13 He 

11 Dumont, t. iv. pt. i. p. 199. It is two princes quote Aristotle, in support of 
characteristic of the pedantry of the age, their news, 
that in the preamble to the treaty the 13 Ibid. p. 204. , 
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The immense amphitheatre of gigantic mountains which separates 
Italy from the rest of Europe, and which was so long regarded by 
the Italians as marking the boundary between barbarism and 
civilisation, has never proved an effectual barrier against the lust 
of concpiest. The passage of the Alps by immense hosts has, from 
the earliest periods down to modern times, presented some of the 
most remarkable episodes in the history of war; and of all that are 
recorded, perhaps none is more extraordinary than that now 
effected by the generals of Francis. As it was impossible to foice 
a passage over Monts Cenis and Genevre, and as the Cornice Road 
between the Maritime Alps and the sea, besides a great loss of 
time, would have ultimately presented the same difficulties, 
Trivulzio, Lautrec, and Navarro, guided by chamois hunters and the 
shepherds of the Alps, explored a new route from Embrun by the 
valley of Barcelonette to Argentine and the sources of the Stura. 
A path hardly to be traversed by a pedestrian was, by the daring 
ingenuity of Navarro, made practicable for artillery. Enormous 
masses of rock were blown up with gunpowder; bridges were 
thrown across unfathomable abysses; heavy guns were hoisted 
immense heights, and swung with ropes from peak .to peak. On 
the fifth day, the army with its artillery stood on the plains of 
Saluzzo, before the enemy were aware that it had begun to scale 
the mountains. The French had carried with them only a few 
days’ provisions, so that if the Swiss had known their route, and 
blockaded the passage, which was easy enough to do, the whole 
French army must have been inevitably starved among the moun¬ 
tains. 1 ' 1 Meanwhile a small division, composed chiefly of cavalry, 
under the renowned generals La Palisse, Bayard, Humbercourt, 
and' d’Aubigny, had penetrated more to the north by Brianfon, 
Seatrieres, and Rocca Sparviera, in the direction of Villa Franca, 
over paths never before trodden by horses. So unexpected was 
their appearance that Prosper Colonna, who was dining in full 
security at Villa Franca, was captured, together with 700 of his 
men, without striking a blow. The Swiss retired in consternation 
on Novara and Milan; the main I rench army advanced by Turin 
and Vercelli, while a corps of 8000 detached to the south, re¬ 
covered without bloodshed Grenoa and all the district south of 
the Po. 

The Swiss now found the whole burthen of the war thrown upon 
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dhem; for the Spanish general Cardona was kept in check near 
Verona by Alviano and the Venetians, while the Papal and 
Florentine army did not stir. Having retired to Gallerate, they 
began to listen to the counsels of three of their leaders, who were 
in the interest of France; and in spite of all the attempts of the 
Cardinal of Sion to prevent it, they entered into a treaty with 
Francis. The French King engaged to pay the 400,000 crowns 
stipulated by the treaty of Dijon, and 300,000 more for the places 
which the Swiss had seized in Italy ; to bestow on Maximilian 
Sforza the Duchy of Nemours in place of that of Milan, together 
with a pension, a company of gens-d'armes, and the hand of a 
French princess; while the Swiss were to take service under the 
French crown, on the terms which had been rejected by Louis XII. 
The cantons of Solothurn, Freiburg and Bern, and the Upper 
Valais, assented to this arrangement, but the rest determined to 
fight for Sforza. Francis borrowed from his nobles and generals 
all the ready money and plate they could spare, in ordei°to seal 
the treaty by paying a first instalment. Meanwhile, however, 
another Swiss army of more than 20,000 men, under Kosc-h' 
burgomaster of Zurich, arrived from Bellinzona, and gave a de¬ 
cided superiority to the Swiss arms. The new comers were 
indignant at a treaty which deprived them of their hopes of 
plunder, and 'they easily persuaded the greater part of their 
countrymen to enter into their views. In all haste they marched 
upon Buffaloro to seize the French money which had been for¬ 
warded to Lautrec at that place, and he had the greatest diffi- 
culty m saving it from their grasp. After this disappointment, 
the Swiss occupied Milan. Francis with his army was at the 
vi lage ot Marignano, or Malegnano, only about ten miles off; 
i viano and the V enetians had advanced by forced marches to 
Loci, and thus held Cardona and Lorenzo de’ Medici in check, 
who had effected a junction at Piacenza. Every thing promised 
a campaign on a giand scale; but the impetuous ardour of the 
Swiss, who had now been rejoined by Cardinal Sion, brought 
matters to a speedy issue. On the 13th of September, after a 
violent and almost frantic address from the cardinal, the re¬ 
doubtable horns of Uri and Unterwald resounded through the 
streets of Milan; and though the day was far spent, the Swis 
marched out by the Porta Romaua to give battle. As their 
columns advanced along the high road, flanked on each side by 
a ditch, the French artillery made large gaps in their ranks which 
were instantly filled up. When the alarm was given, Francis was 
about to sit down to table, and be immediately rushed out to place 
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himself at tlie head of his guard. The Swiss penetrated to the 
French artillery and captured several batteries. The battle raged 
till near midnight, when the moon having gone down and left 
all in darkness, the French and Swiss battalions bivouacked inter¬ 
mingled. Francis slept on a gun-carriage. At daybreak, he 
rallied his scattered divisions by trumpet signals, when about 
20,000 lansquenets and all his gendarmerie gathered round him. 
The Swiss renewed the attack with vigour, and the fortune of the 
day still hung trembling in the balance, when about nine o clock 
Alviano appeared on the field with a small body of Venetians. 
At the cry of “ St. Mark! ” the Swiss, fancying that the whole 
Venetian army was upon them, began to retire, but in such ad¬ 
mirable order that the French were fain to leave them unmolested. 
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The slaughter had 


been great on 


both sides. The veteran Tri- 


vulzio, who had been present at eighteen general engagements, 
observed that what he had hitherto seen had been mere child’s 
play, but that this was a battle of giants. Bayard had displayed 
his accustomed valour. After the victory, Francis insisted on 
receiving the order of knighthood from his hand, than which no 

worthier could have bestowed it. .. - 

The battle of Marignano subsequently formed the main stock of 
Francis I.’s military renown; yet, with the exception of personal 
valour, we should look in vain for the foundation of it. So far 
from directing any of the movements, it is plain from Ins boastful 
letter to his mother, that he had no conception of what was going 
on around him. He had not advanced beyond the tactics of Agin- 
court; he thought that the knights had done it all, not the infantry 
and artillery. 15 

The Cardinal of Sion in vain attempted to persuade the Swiss to 
defend Milan; the day after the battle they commenced their 
homeward march, leaving only 1500 of their number to hold the 
citadel for Sforza. The cardinal fled into Austria. The citadel 
was taken October 4tli, through the effects of a mine directed by 
Navarro. Sforza now abdicated the duchy in favour of Francis I., 
and retired into France, where a pension of 30,000 crowns was 
assigned to him; and he is said to have rejoiced at being de¬ 
livered from the insolence of the Swiss, the exactions ot the 
Emperor, and the impositions of the Spaniards. He died forgotten 
at Paris in 1530. 


“Francis's letter, which is very in- avoir tout . 2 ® 8 * 

correct, is in Gaillard, Hist, de Frangml. For this campaign see Guicciaidnu, lib. 
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Francis seemed now in a position to prosecute with success his 
other claims in Italy; but he had as little idea of making use 
ot his victory as he had of the manner in which it had been gained. 
Ihe Italian republicans were the natural allies of France, and with 
the aid of Venice and Florence, Naples might easily have been con¬ 
quered. But Francis’s chivalrous notions led him to despise the 
h lorentines and Venetians as a mob of voturievs enriched by com¬ 
merce ; Louisa had a poor ambition of allying herself with the 
Medici, the oppressors of Florentine liberty; and Duprat, who, it 
is said, entertained the notion of receiving the tonsure and ob¬ 
taining a cardinal’s hat, was also disposed to court Leo X. Francis 
blindly followed the guidance of his mother and her counsellor; 
and thus the policy of Louis XII. and d’Amboise was revived, and 
Italy was sacrificed to the Medici, as it had been before to the 
Borgias. 


The victory of Marignano had struck Leo with consternation; 
the safety of the Papal army was compromised, and he immediately 
sought to rescue it by opening negociations. By flattery, dissimu¬ 
lation, and the arts of intrigue, backed by the favour of the queen- 
mother, Leo contrived to impose upon Francis, in the midst of his 
glory, conditions which might have appeared hard even after a de¬ 
feat. In October, only a month after the battle of Marignano, a 
defensive alliance was concluded at Viterbo between the Pope and 
the French King. Francis guaranteed all the dominions which 
Leo now held or might hereafter recover, made over to him Bologna, 
and engaged to support Julian and Lorenzo de’Medici at Florence, 
and to grant them titles and pensions in France. Leo, in return, 
mere y undertook to support Francis in the Duchy of Milan, which 
le a ieac y .held by conquest, to recall the Papal troops serving 
against enice, to restore Parma and Piacenza to Milan, and Mo- 
c ena and Reggio to the Duke of Ferrara. Cardona, who would 
ha,ve hat to sustain the first attack of the victorious French, ob¬ 
tained permission to be included in the treaty, and'to retire to 
Naples with his army through the States of the Church. 

The alliance was ratified in December, at a personal interview 
between . Leo and Francis at Bologna. The negociations were 
preceded by fetes and rejoicings and by the splendid ceremonials of 
the Romish Church, in which Francis demeaned himself as the 
servant and vassal of the Pontiff, supporting his train and 
presenting him the water and napkin when he communicated- 
while Leo forbore to show tlje least token of respect,'* lest 
the vicar of Christ should seem to do homage to a temporal 
sovereign. But if Leo fl\us insisted in public on his spiritual 
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] nivileges, lie won the King in their more familiar. intercourse 
],y his ° urbanity and seductive manners. He persuaded Francis 
to connive at his seizing the Duchy of Urbino for his nephew 
Lorenzo; and after the death of Julian de’ Medici, in March 1516, 
who, out of gratitude for former services during his exile, 
endeavoured to protect the reigning Duke, Urbino was made over 


to Lorenzo. 

The arbitrary proceedings of Leo about this time engendered 
a, conspiracy in the College of Cardinals itself. Cardinal Alphonso 
Petrucci, in revenge for the expulsion of his brother Borghese 
from Siena, incited three or four of bis brother cardinals to join 
him in a plot to assassinate the Pope. The conspiracy was for¬ 
tunately discovered, and Leo at first seemed inclined to pardon 
the guilty parties; but suddenly changing his mind, to the con¬ 
sternation of the sacred college, deprived Cardinals Petrucci, 
Bandinello, De’ Sauli, and Raphael Kiario, of their dignities and 
preferments, and handed them over to the secular arm. Petrucci 
was beheaded in prison the following night; the rest pur¬ 
chased their lives and the restoration of their dignities with a large 
sum of money. Leo incurred such odium by these "proceedings, 
that he found it necessary to surround himself with guards 
even during the performance of mass; and in order to neutralise 
the adverse party in the consistory, he created in a single day 
no fewer than thirty-one cardinals. By this measure he also 
replenished the Roman treasury, as many of the hats were sold. 10 

Besides the affair of the Duchy of Urbino, Leo while at Bologna 
also persuaded Francis to postpone his expedition to Naples till 
the death of Ferdinand of Aragon; an event which, from the 
state of that monarch’s health, could not be far distant. Nor 
did he forget the interests of the Romish Church. Duprat was 
induced to enter into a Concordat, by which some of the most 
important articles of the Pragmatic Sanction were revoked and the 
rights of the Galilean Church bartered away. The demand 
for periodical councils was abandoned, and annates were tacitly 
restored to the Pope; who,on the other hand, invested the French 
King with the right, before belonging to chapters and commu¬ 
nities, of nominating to bishoprics, abbacies, and priories; as 
well as, with a few exceptions, the power of deciding, without 
appeal to Rome, all ecclesiastical suits. Thus, as Mezerai observes, 
a whimsical change was made between the Papal and Royal func¬ 
tions ; the Pope abandoning his spiritual privileges to a temporal 
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Sxil^prmce in return for certain worldly advantages. The negociations 
were long protracted, and the Concordat 17 , which was highly un¬ 
popular in France, was not signed till August 18th 1516. The 
abolition of the Pragmatic Sanction was proclaimed in the Council 
of Lateran; which servile assembly, consisting almost entirely of 
Italian prelates, who did no more than register the Pope’s decisions, 
was soou afterwards dissolved (March 16th 1517). 

Francis showed a better policy in conciliating the Swiss than in 
his negociations with the Pope. He offered them the same terms 
as he had proposed before his victory; engaged to ratify the treaty 
of Dijon, and promised pensions to the heads of the Cantons; 
while all he asked in return was permission to levy troops in 
Switzerland. A treaty of peace and alliance was signed at Geneva 
with eight of the Cantons, November 7th 1515, which in the 
following year was acceded to by the rest. The alliance, however, 
w'as not to extend to any attack on the Pope, the Emperor, the 
Austrian dominions, Savoy, Wiirtemberg, the House of Medici, 
Florence, or M. de Vergier, Marshal of Burgundy. The Swiss 
retained Bellinzona and the county of Arona. 

Having thus placed his affairs in Italy on what he deemed 
a favourable footing, Francis, after disbanding the greater part of 
his army, and appointing Bourbon governor of the Milanese, 
returned to France early in February 1516. His success had 
filled the Catholic King, who trembled for the safety of his 
Neapolitan dominions, with rage, jealousy, and alarm; aud under 
the influence of these feelings he had immediately endeavoured 
to form a league with his son-in-law, Henry VIII., and with 
the Emperor Maximilian against Francis. Maximilian was enticed 
vuth a large sum of money, with which he was to prepare an ex¬ 
pedition against tire Milanese; and Henry, though he had had such 
signal proofs of Ferdinand’s duplicity, was persuaded by Wolsey to 
join the alliance. Henry, who was probably jealous of the brilliant 
success of the French monarch, had some grounds of complaint 
against Francis for supporting Albany as Regent of Scotland, 
in opposition to Henry’s sister Margaret, the Queen Dowager; and 
Wolsey, with an eye to his own interest, fomented the passions 
which rankled in his sovereign’s breast. Wolsey owed, indeed, to 
the French monarch the cardinal’s hat which had been recently 
bestowed upon him (September 10th 1515), with the title of St». 
Cecilia trans Tiberim ; but the grateful return expected for it, in 
the surrender of the See of Tournay, might be evaded by a breach 


1> Iu Labbseus, Concilia, t. xiv. p. 358; and in Dumont, t. iv. pt. i. p. 229. 
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with France; and there was also another prospect of advantage 
which determined Wolsey in the same policy. Leo X. had taken 
a secret part in the negociations just mentioned, with the view of 
instating Francesco Sforza, younger brother of the abdicated Duke 
Maximilian, in the Duchy of Milan, instead of the French Kina; 
on the accomplishment of which, Francesco had engaged to bestow 
on Wolsey a pension of 10,000 ducats.* 8 The cardinal seems to 
have had no difficult game with his master; for so great was Henry’s 
credulity that the Emperor is said to have extracted considerable 
sums from him on pretence of investing him with the Duchy of 
Milan, and even resigningto him the Imperial crown. 19 

But in the midst of Ferdinand’s schemes, an event occurred 
which had been foreseen by everybody but himself. On the 23rd 
of January, 1516, he expired in a small house belonging to the 
friars of Guadalupe, at the village of Madrigalejo, near Truxillo, 
through which he was passing on his way to Seville. His leading 
characteristics were avarice, perfidy, and ingratitude. His cold 
.and cautious temper enabled him to become an adept in dissimu¬ 
lation ; and it is said that, by whatever feelings he was agitated, his 
countenance never betrayed the emotions of his-mind. His 
treacheries were generally perpetrated under the hypocritical pre¬ 
tence of religion : and amongst them the worst is perhaps that by 
which he deceived his relative, Frederick of Naples. 20 Ferdinand 
was, however, in some respects a great prince, and must at least be 
admitted to have been the most successful one of his a<?e. To his 
policy, assisted by some fortunate events, must be ascribed the 
origin of the power and greatness of the Spanish monarchy: 
though the measures winch he took to establish them broke at the 
same time al spmt of enterprise in the people and prepared their 
eventual decline. Terdinands enterprises had been on so exten 
siye a scale, m comparison with his scanty revenues, that in spite of 
all his economy, or rather niggardliness, he scarce left enoiU to 
defray his funeral expenses By bis marriage with Germaine de 
Foix, he had had a son, who, however, li ved only a few hours. Con- 


18 Pymer, t. xiii. p. 525. 

10 Lord Herbert’s Life of Henry VIII\ 
(in Kennet, rol. ii. p. 25 sqA 
20 Hr. Prescott, in a parallel which he 
draws between Ferdinand and Louis XII. 
in this affair, endeavours to prove the 
French king as bad as the .Spanish ; for¬ 
getting that Loui s was acting as an open 
enemy in the prosecution of what he con¬ 
sidered a just claim; while Ferdinand got 
possession of Frederick’s fortresses under 


// °.^ 0ns a P CI ’li ( fions friendship. See 
'ur °- ^ er( ti nan d eind Isabella , vol. iii. 
K' Mr. Prescott’s view of Ferdinand’s 
character, drawn from Spanish sources, is 
a together too favourable. Voltaire, with 
nsual felicity, observes of that mo¬ 
narch : “ On l’appelait en Espagne^ le sage, le 
Prudent; en Italic, le pieux; en France ct a 
Londrcs, le perfide .”—Essai $ur lesMatters, 
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>alv o de Cordova had expired a little before his master, at the age 
of sixty-two (December 2ud 1515). 

The death of Ferdinand led Francis to resume his design of 
conqueiing Naples; in which, as Leo X. had advised him to post¬ 
pone the enterprise till after that event, he fully expected the 
assistance of the Pontiff. But, while he was meditating this expe¬ 
dition, an unexpected descent of the Emperor Maximilian caused 
him to tremble for the safety of the Milanese itself. 

While the French were overrunning Lombardy, Maximilian had 
been intent in Germany upon one of those matrimonial specula¬ 
tions by which the fortunes of the House of Austria were pro¬ 
verbially so much better advanced than by its arms. 21 It will be 
recollected that by the peace of Presburg in 1491, Maximilian 
obtained, besides a considerable sum of money, the eventual suc¬ 
cession to the throne of Hungary. In September 1502, King 
^ ladislaus had married Anne of Foix, great-niece of Louis XI. ; 
by whom, in the following year, he had a daughter, Anne, and 
in 1506 a son, who received the name of Louis, in honour of 
Louis XII., the near relative of the Queen. The birth of this 
prince made Maximilian doubt the results of his compact with the 
Hungarian King, although he procured it to be ratified afresh by 
the diet; and he began to entertain the project of securing the 
succession for his house by a double marriage between two of his 
grandchildren and Louis and Anne, the son and daughter of 
T ) ladi sla«s. The scheme was opposed by Sigismund I., °Kinw of 
i olanc, the younger brother of Wladislaus; and in order to over¬ 
come his opposition, Maximilian allied himself with the Teutonic 
Anights, with Vasili Ivanovitch, Grand Duke of Muscovy, and with 
s ian .,. ving of Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, to whom he 
'"G \ C , - 1U Tnai * la S® his granddaughter Isabella. Sigismund, alarmed 
a ns oimica ecombination, withdrew his opposition; in 1514 
t le ong piotiacted uegociations were brought to a happv termina¬ 
tion ; and in July of the following year, Wladislaus and Sigismund 
repaired to \ iennn, when the youthful Louis was betrothed to 
Maximilian’s granddaughter Mary. At the same time a marriage 
was agreed upon between Anne, the daughter of Wladislaus, and 
one of Maximilian’s grandsons, which was eventually consummated 
in 1521 by the union of Ferdinand and Anne. 

Having completed these arrangements, Maximilian at leno-th 


21 According to the well-known distich “Bellagerant alii, tu fdK a„ck.- i 
attributed, though perhaps without suffi- Nam qu;e Mars aim ,i„ f *.\ a . )e; 

Gent grounds, to King Matthias Cor- Venus.” dilt tlbl ro & ,u 

vin us:— 
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turned his attention to the affairs of Italy; and before the end of 
1515 he raised, with the money received from Ferdinand of Ara¬ 
gon and Henry VIII., a large army of Swiss, German, and Spanish 
troops, with which he entered Italy in March 1516. At this unex¬ 
pected apparition, Lautrec, abandoning successively the lines of 
the Mincio, the Oglio, and the Adda, sought safety behind the walls 
of Milan ; where the alarm was so great that Bouibon, despairing 
of the defence of the suburbs, ordered them to be burnt; an act long 
remembered with indignation by the inhabitants. Leo X. now again 
began to trim. He neglected to succour the French, as stipulated 
bythe Treaty of Bologna; nay, he even despatched Cardinal da 
Bibbiena as legate to the Emperor, and instructed Ins general, 
Mark Antony Colonna, to join the Imperial army. The success ot 
Maximilian seemed certain. As he approached Milan, 13,000 
Swiss in Bourbon’s army refused to imbrue their hands in the blood 
of their countrymen; the Constable was forced to dismiss them, and 
Maximilian was so elated that he assumed all the airs of a con¬ 
queror, and threatened to destroy Milan. But Ins good fortune 
vanished as suddenly as it had been achieved. His exchequer was 
exhausted, the pay of his Swiss in at,ear and one niornmg their 
colonel, Staffler, entered the Emperor's chamber while he was .m 
u insolently demanded the money. In vain Maximilian 
resorted to threats, promises, entreaties; Staffler told him bluntly 
that if the money was not forthcoming, he and his men should 
pass’over to the service of Bourbon. The Emperor was thunder¬ 
struck. All his danger at once stared him in the face, and rising 
in a hurry, he hastened to the quarters of his German troops : but 
not deeming himself secure there, he started for Trent, pretending 
that he was to receive there 80,000 crowns, and hoping by this 
retext to conceal what was in reality a flight. The Germans, 
after waiting in va i u f° r bis return, made a precipitate retreat; 
while the Swiss disbanded, and compensated themselves for the loss 
of their pay by sacking Lodi and other towns. Such was the ridi¬ 
culous end of this apparently formidable descent. Maximilian 
became the laughing-stock of Europe, and never again appeared 
, lt tlp , d 0 f an army. No sooner did the tide turn than the 
Pope began again to veer, and affected a zeal to fulfil the Treaty of 
Bologna • but Francis, then intent upon the Concordat, winked at 
his conduct, and did not suffer it to interrupt the negociations. 

The demise of King Ferdinand brought a new actor on the 
political scene, and altered for a while the policy of Europe. His 
Grandson and successor, the Archduke Charles, son of I hi ip the Fair 
and Joanna of Spain, had just completed his sixteenth yeai, having 
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born at Ghent, February 24th 1500. Maximilian, his paternal 
grandfather, had intrusted the early education of Charles to Adrian, 
Dean of Louvain, who, though the son of a tapestry weaver, had 
risen to that station by his learning and abilities. Charles, however, 
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seems to have profited little by Adrian’s teaching. Although docile 
and submissive, he displayed in his youth but little quickness of 
apprehension, and is said never to have acquired a mastery of the 
Latin tongue. His qualities were such as ripen slowly. Even his 
bodily development was tardy; and it was observed that he did not 
begin to get a beard and put on the appearance of a man till his 
twenty-first year . 22 In M. de Chtevres, of the family of Cro'i, a 
practical man of the world, Charles found a more congenial tutor 
than in the learned and pious Adrian. Cliievres, who set but 
small value on book learning, encouraged his pupil's love for the 
chase; but, at the same time, instructed him in history and the 
art of government, and endeavoured to fit him for an active part 
in life. Charles showed more facility in acquiring the modern than 
the ancient languages; and besides Flemish, his native tongue, is said 
to have understood German, French, Italian, and Spanish. It may¬ 
be suspected, however, that his acquaintance with most of these 
was but superficial. He commonly wrote in French, but of a very 
barbarous kind. ■ In his aunt Margaret, the Governess of the 
Netherlands, Charles found another admirable instructress for a 
politician, and his early accession to the government of that country 
formed, in fact, the completion of his education. Cliievres made 
him read all the state papers and correspondence, and report 
upon them to the council; and he thus glided, by imperceptible 
degrees, from the lessons of political conduct to the actual cares 
of government . 23 


Ferdinand had regarded his grandson Charles with aversion, as 
a rival who would one day deprive him of Castile; and he had 
even made a will by which he bequeathed the government of 
Castile and Aragon, during Charles’s absence, to Ferdinand, the 
younger brother of that prince; an arrangement by which Ferdi¬ 
nand, who had been educated in Spain, and was present on the spot, 
might have been enabled to seize the crown, had he been so inclined. 
Ximenes, however, persuaded the Aragonese monarch to revoke 
this will, and to make another, only a few hours before his death, by 
which Aragon and the Two Sicilies were settled on his daughter 
Joanna and her heirs; while the administration of Castile' was 


22 Peter Martyr, Epist. 734. cliot, Charles Quint. Chroniqw. dc sa Vic 

23 The more private life and character intlrieure ct de sa Via politique. 
nf Charles have been described by M. Pi- 
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entrusted to Ximenes during Charles’s absence, and that of Aragon 
to Alphonso, Archbishop of Saragossa, Ferdinand’s natural son. 
Charles, on his side, was not unaware of his grandfather’s enmity 
towards him. He regarded Ferdinand as an enemy who would 
exclude him from his lawful inheritance; and a few months 
bnfol‘0 that Monarchy death, he hud despatched Ills for uiSt tutor, 
Adrian, into Spain, ostensibly as an ambassador, but with powers 

to assume the office of Eegent immediately on Ferdinand’s 
demise. A misunderstanding consequently arose between Ximenes 
and Adrian, wbicb, however, was arranged by the former allowing 

Adrian to share the regency with him, though, the real authority 

was engrossed by Ximenes. The monk, indeed, though now near 
eighty years of age, was the only person capable of exercising it 
with vigour and effect; and the conjuncture required all his energy 
and ability. The Castilian grandees heard with indignation that 
Charles had assumed the title of King as soon as the news of Fer¬ 
dinand’s death arrived in Brussels; for although his mother 
Joanna was still confined in the castle of Tordesillas, her mental 
incapacity, however obvious, bad never been declared by any 
public act. But Ximenes, in spite of the murmurs and cabals of 
the nobles, caused Charles to be proclaimed at Madrid, which, 
under his administration, had become the seat of government, and 
the other towns, whose privileges Ximenes had favoured by way of 
counterpoise to the power of the grandees, followed the example. 
In Aragon, where the Archbishop Alphonso ruled with a weaker 
hand, Charles was indeed acknowledged as the lawful heir, but did 
not obtain the regal title till after his arrival in Spain. Ximenes also 
displayed bis vigorous policy in the measures lie adopted for re¬ 
taining Navarre in obedience. The death of Ferdinand encouraged 
John d’Albret to attempt the recovery of his kingdom; but he 
was defeated by the Spanish general Vilalva, and compelled to a 
precipitate retreat (March 25th 1516). As the Navarrese had 
manifested their affection for the House of Albret, Ximenes, with 
great harshness and cruelty, caused their castles, towns, and villages, 
to the number of near 2000, to be dismantled and burnt; Barn- 
pel una alone, and a few places on the Ebro, were preserved as 
fortresses, and the rest of the country was reduced almost to a 
desert. John d’Albret died in the following June. 

Yet the power of Charles, however extensive, seemed to rest on 
insecure foundations. Discontent still lurked among the Castilian 
nobles; the Spanish possessions in Africa had been endangered by 
a victory of the celebrated pirate Haroudji Barbarossa; Navarre 
and the Netherlands were both exposed to the attacks of the French, 
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the hostility of that nation would render Charles’s contemplated 
journey to Spain both difficult and hazardous. All these were mo- 
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tives for courting the alliance of Francis I.; nor did this monarch 


repulse the overtures made to him. Francis found that he could 
not rely on Leo, nor consequently on Tuscany, in his projected ex¬ 
pedition to Nap]eg j and as lie liad not yet eiioocodod in effecting a 

tlCflty with tile Whole oi the Swiss cantons, his IVIiluuoBo possessions 
were still exposed to danger from that quarter. Such being the 
situation of the two lUOliarcllfi, ft treaty was effected between them 
at .Noyon, August 13th 1316, which, according to tho practice of 


those times, was strengthened by a marriage contract. Although by 


a preceding treaty Charles was already engaged to Renee, second 
daughter of Louis XII., he now contracted to espouse Louisa, tlm 
infant daughter of Francis, when she should attain the age of twelve 
years, receiving as her dowry the French claims upon°Naples ; in 
consideration of which Charles was to pay 100,000 gold crowns 
annually till the marriage was consummated, and half that sum so 
long as there was no issue by it. Francis reserved the right of 
assisting the Venetians against the Emperor; and, what was of more 
importance to Charles, of succouring the Queen of Navarre and her 
children, if Charles failed to do her justice within eight months. 21 
At this period the two youthful monavchs appeared to be on the 
best possible terms; they vied with each other in marks of friend¬ 
ship and esteem; they exchanged the collars of their orders; 
Charles, who was a few years younger than the French King, ad- 
ches^ed him as “ my good father,” and Francis returned the endear- 
ing appellation of “ my good son.” 

By the treaty of Noyon the Netherlands were also protected 
against the terrible incursions of Charles, Duke of Ofelderland, and 
the piracies of his worthy associate, Be Groote Pier, or Big Peter, 
which inflicted great damage on the maritime commerce of Flan¬ 
ders. Henry of Nassau, Stadtholder of Holland, had long main¬ 
tained an arduous struggle against these enemies; but after the 
treaty of Noyon, hi an cis. mediated a truce of six months, and the 
Duke of Gelderland restored a portion of Friesland that he had 
overrun," on receiving a payment of 100,000 gold crowns. Henry 
of Nassau had won the favour of Francis during the negociations at 
Noyon; and he was now allowed to espouse Claude, Sister of Phili¬ 
bert of Orange and Chalons, and heiress of that sovereign House • 
who, as possessing large estates in Burgundy, could not marry with¬ 
out the consent of Francis, her feudal lord. 

The treaty of Noyon was soon followed by the peace of Brussels, 

24 Dumont* t. iv. pt. i. p. 224. 
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jtween the Emperor on one side, and the French King and t 
Venetians on the other (Dec. 4th 1516). Maximilian had now 
becrun to perceive the hopeless nature of his contest with the repub¬ 
lic^ Venice; the offer of 200,000 ducats was an irresistible attrac¬ 
tion to his poverty, and he resigned all his conquests with the 
exception of a few places in the Friuli and on the borders of the 
Tyrol. An end was thus put to the wars which had arisen out of 
the League of Cambray, and for a few years Europe enjoyed an 
unwonted tranquillity. Venice had recovered almost all the 
places which had been ravished from her, and to all appearance 
came out of the contest without material damage. But her decline 
had already begun. The places restored to her, exhausted of their 
wealth and population, required large sums to be laid out upon 
them ; to meet the expenses of the war, the public revenues had 
been mortgaged for a long period ; the dignities of the estate had 
been sold to the highest bidders, and a crowd of public servants 
had thus intruded themselves who had no other recommendation 
than their money. At the same time the commerce of the republic 
was rapidly falling off through the maritime discoveries of the Por¬ 
tuguese, while another blow had been struck at it by the short-sighted 
and graspingpolicy of the Spanish ministers. A Venetian fleet had 
coasted every year the shores of the Mediterranean, and after 
touching at Syracuse and other Sicilian ports, proceeded to Tripoli, 
Tunis, Oran, and other places in Africa, where the manufactures of 
Europe were exchanged for the gold dust of the Moors; with which 
the Venetians proceeded to the ports of Spain, and purchased cargoes 
of silk, wool, and corn. The ministers of Charles raised the duty 
on these exports, as well as on all articles brought by the Vene¬ 
tians, to twenty per cent., or double the former rate, expecting by 
this method to increase their revenue in proportion; but its only 
effect was to annihilate the trade, and to deal a severe blow to the 
commerce and agriculture of Spain. 

More than eighteen months elapsed after the death of Ferdinand 
before Charles determined on taking possession of his Spanish 
dominions. At the instance of Adrian he had, indeed, despatched a 
second and a third minister into that country, to share the govern¬ 
ment of Ximenes, who, however, continued to assert his superiority, 
and frustrated all then attempts to overthrow him. ^ et, even 
under his vigilant administration, abuses crept in. The most con¬ 
siderable offices in Church and State were sold by the Flemish 
counsellors, and large remittances of Spanish gold found their way 
to the Netherlands. The Flemings regarded Spain as their Indies , 
and plundered it, much as the Spaniards themselves plundered the 
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World. Charles’s delay in proceeding to Spain was occasioned^ 


the selfish policy of Chievres and his other ministers, who were 
unwilling to see the seat of government transferred to a foreign 
country; and the youthful monarch naturally listened with deference 
to the advice of his former tutor. Ximenes, on the other hand, 
was urgent in his entreaties that Charles should appear amono- his 
Spanish subjects ; and at- last, on the 17th of September 1517, he 
anded at Villaviciosa, in the Asturias, accompanied by a large train 
of Flemish nobles. Charles, with his sister Eleonora, hastened to 
pay a visit to their unfortunate mother at Tordesillas, when Joanna’s 
joy at the unexpected sight of her children is said for a moment 
to have overcome her dreadful malady. A different treatment 
was reserved for the great cardinal and minister. Ximenes hastened 
to meet his master, but the exertion proved too much for his 
strength ; lie was seized with a fever, which compelled him to stop 
at the Franciscan monastery of Aguilera, near the town of Aranda 
His characteristic boldness did not forsake him with his health* 
In common with the whole Spanish nation, he viewed with regret 
the influence acquired over the young king by his Flemish courtiers • 
and he addressed a letter to that monarch from his sick bed in 
which he entreated Charles to dismiss them, and to grant hirn an 
interview at Aranda. But the Spanish grandees united with the 
I lemings to thwart the vigorous minister, whom they all alike 
detested. By their advice Ximenes was treated with a studied 
neglect, and Charles was persuaded to send him a letter, which 
iougli couched in cold and formal expressions of regard was in 

CesToSr ri P ersonal interview appointed for receiving the 

to ht beneL “ S , ; a „ ft ” M<!h would be allowed to retire 

• cfice, and seek from beaven that reward which heaven 
alone could adequately bestow.” » Heaven 

It may be too much to say with some historians that this letter 
was the immediate eau*, of the cardinal's death, yet it probtblv 
had an injuriouseffect on a constitution already enfeebled by “e 
and sickness. He expired soon afterwards (Nov. 8th 15m - 
the 81st year of his age. The despotic government of XimeJ* 
supported by military force and by the terrors of the inquisit: 
had been completely successful in upholding the royal preroo- r’ 
he avoided assembling the Cortes, and his regency must be „ VG *’ 
as having initiated that repressive and hard-hearted / e ° ai 
which characterised the rule of the Austrian house j 
During the eleven years that he had presided overtheVillSai 
55 Prescott, Fcrd. and Isab. vol. iii. p. 393, 
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of the inquisition, Ximenes had condemned to the stake 2,536 

Isons, and 51,167 to smaller punishments 
P PMrles the first of that name in Spain, soon afterwards 
made Ins’ public entry into Valladolid. The Cortes of Castile 
discovered great unwillingness to acknowledge him as king; 
they refused to grant him that title except in conjunction 
with his mother Joanna, and on condition that her name should 
take precedence of his in all public acts; and they stipulated 
that if at any time she should recover her reason, her claim to the 
throne should entirely supersede that of her son. On thei other 
hand, they displayed great liberality in voting Charles the hitherto 
unheard of sum of 600,000 ducats. The Aragonese proved still 
more intractable than the Castilians. After long delays and w 
much difficulty, they at length, indeed, acknowledged the title of 
Charles on the same conditions as the Castilians, ^ u t they voted 
him only a third as much money. They had profited by the 
example of the Castilians, and by seeing their liberality abused by 
the rapacity of the Flemish courtiers. Such was the avarice of 
those foreigners that they are said to have remitted to the b, ethei- 
lands, in the short space often months, the enormous sum of nioie 
than a million ducats, acquired by their venality and extoi tion. 
The Spaniards were still more disgusted by seeing all the highest 
p^ts' of honour assigned to Flemings. William de Croi, a nephew 
ofChifivTes, already Archbishop of Cambray, was appointed, though 
not of canonical ago, to the Archbishop™ of Toledo, the primacy ol 
Castile, vacant by the death of Ximenes; while the chancellorship, 
which had been filled by the same eminent man, was given to 
gauvao-e, another Fleming, and other appointments of a like 
nature 5 followed. The pride of the Castilians was stung by these 
• • ..led ond impressions. The leading cities, though unsupported 
b^ the nobility, formed a league to defend their rights, and laid 
before the King a remonstrance in which they complained of the 
f C • shown to foreigners, the increase of taxes, and the export ol 
th^coin Charles neglected their complaints; but through this 
] ie <v leVas laid the foundation of the Junta, or union of the cities 
Textile which well nigh succeeded in overthrowing the monarchy. 
Thus by an impolitic conduct forced upon him by his ministers, 
and which nothing but his youth and inexperience can excuse, did 
Charles alienate for a time the hearts of his new subjects, and 
deprive himself of that weight which their cordial affection and 
assistance would have given him in the affairs of Europe. 


« Llorente, Hist. Crit. de la Inquisition, cap. 10, art. 5, and cap. 46. 
Bcf. in Spain, p. 111. 
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traU r 1 l ity en j° yed by Euro P e at this period, 
T ur k s 'l, on was cluefly directed to the movements of the 
luiks, whose history we must here briefly resume. 

rp - e ^? aCe concluded between Venice and Bajazet II. in 1502 27 

thus ! J UUdl , Stm : Led duri “g tbe life of that Sultan. The Vene- 
c C J ccu Pj ed with the wars which ensued upon the League of 
Cmnbray submitted, in one or two instances somewhat ignoniin - 

HuLv , , r 0f “ d “ Wladislaus, King of 

p ,° y ’ bad als ® been ireful to maintain his truce with the 

Jf Eurone it’ Jr® ^ deUyered from all anxiety on the side 
Europe, dnected his arms towards tup t<\i c -f ,i 

subduing Caramania. But the rehm of bS?V^ S 1 UOCeeded m 

the revolt of his youngest son Selim, the darling 0 f H 1 l StU . rbed . by 

and in 1512 Selim compelled his fother to 

the throne which Bajazet had destined for his •* 1 S favour 

The dethroned SultL 

pkce; but on the third day of his journey thithm he dTed of'no 
administered to him by a Jewish' physician at thetsl t^Tof 

l’ r , A ^ hmet ’ who endeavoured to assert his claim by arms 
vas defeated captured, and executed; and Selim, that he might 
broidi rio nva! near the throne, also put to death his yo 3 
brother Korkud, and caused five of his nephews to be slain before 

Sehm eS 11USa : Theyears from 1514 t0 !516 were employed by 
of Persia C °^ erm f noi . them Mesopotamia and a considerable part 

Egyp wheifthTM TT 1 ^ aDd tumed bis -ms agist 

thfLiddle of r.i na t had b6eU esta blished since 

Mamalukes, was subdnorl ^ l !V" 4 hmanbeg, the Sultan of the 
at Cairo, April 17th tl , “ ^ ? P T g ° f 1517 > and Put to death 
summer inW \l*T ? md f Selim ' The Sultan spent the 

and after passing the whiter iifl) ^ °* biS new con( l uest ? 

1518, after an absence of two D 16 returned > iu August 

to direct his attention to the aSof’*» be *** 

r que f r tura,ly * i - 

potentates Venice and Hungary, the ^T m °ore “nmedS 
exposed to the fury of the Turkish arms, had deemed it r,r,H ! 7 
conciliate the friendship of the Porte; and both WladislalL,King If 

27 See above, p. 245. 

® Zinkeisen, B. ii. S. 565. 

23 The word Mamaluke signifies in 

Arabic slave. The Mamalukes were ori- of Kiiwak Z'Z iur ks, or Tarta- 
tt*! 8 trained jip to war by the which ovWlirew the fornl 


at length overthrew in 1250 n,, 
two dynasties of Mamaluke q re V 01 
that of the Baharites. W. ^'’W 1 
of T\ m^nir i.i ’ lulvS i or Tavtai 


a, *v a utiuieu up iu war oj rue which overthrew tlm r LUL 
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DEATH OF WLADISLAUS OF HUNGAEY. [Book 


Hungary, and the Government of Venice had, at Selim’s accession, 

© J* . . , i _ J ~ A ln'n fofhor 


Hungary, anjx me vriivciixxu^u - * . 

renewed the peace which they had entered into with his father. 
The Venetians, ever alive to the interests of their' commerce, 
congratulated Selim after his conquest of Egypt, a country so 
important to their trade with the Indies, endeavoured to obtain 
from its new ruler the confirmation of their ancient privileges, and 
transferred to him the tribute of 8000 ducats, which they had 
before paid to the Sultan of Egypt, for the possession of Cyprus. 
On these terms the peace was confirmed, Septembei 1/th lo 7, 
and was not disturbed during Selim’s lifetime. 

Hungary also escaped any serious attack, thougi.su jec o 
a constant border warfare. King Wladislaus had expired March 
13th 1516. Large in person, phlegmatic and melancholy in tem¬ 
perament, in mind so simple and candid that he would be leve 
no ill of anybody, in temper so compassionate and humane that 
he could with difficulty be persuaded to sign a death warrant, 
assiduous in his devotions, but incapable of any active exertion 
Wladislaus was one of those characters that might adorn private 
life, but are totally unfitted for the throne. Under his feeble 
sway, the nobles acted as they pleased; the revenues of the 
kingdom, which under King .Matthias had amounted to 800,000 
ducats ^dually sunk to a quarter of that sum; and such was 
the poverty in which he left the royal household that there was 
not money enough to defray the expenses of the kitchen. Thus 
during the long minority of Louis II., who was only ten years of 
acre at the time of his father’s death, the way was prepared for 
those calamities which we shall presently have to relate. The 
diet of Tolna observed in their resolutions, 1518, that arms and 
laws are necessary to a state, but that neither laws nor arms were 
to be found in Hungary. 30 Indeed the country at this time seems 
to have been almost in a state of barbarism. In 1514, a dangerous 
. war similar to those of Germany, had broken out, headed 
iT^Szekler named Dosa, which, after the spilling of much blood, 
wasput down; and I)osa being captured, a council of war, held by 
r* S | decreed that a striking example should be made of him 
and^hiV followers. Forty of the latter were kept a fortnight 
without food when only nine remained alive; these were let loose 
upon Dosa, who was seated upon, a red-hot iron throne, while an 
iron crown and sceptre in the same state were thrust upon him, and 
his flesh was torn with red-hot pincers. The famished wretches 
were now compelled to eat Ills flesh, or were sabred if they refused; 
while Dosa exclaimed, “ Eat, ye hounds that I have myself brought 

30 Katona, t. xix. p. 89. 
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/ .. Nothing can absolve Zapolya from this devilish act of canni- 
>a ism. At a subsequent diet, the peasantry were reduced to a state 
° r s aver y, and became adscripti glebce, or serfs attached to the soil, 
weie compelled to pay heavy taxes to their masters, and were for- 

1 f e11 ^ le use of arms, under penalty of losing the right hand. The 

consequences of these cruel laws were not removed till the reicm of 
Majia Theresa i„ 1704.” Jolm Zapolya, Connt of Zips, theptrpe- 
trator of the barbarous deed just related, was son of the Palatine 
btephen Zapolya, and had been appointed Voyvode 33 of Transylvania 
m i510, at the age of twenty-three. The House of Zapolya, 
winch took As name from a village near Poschega in Slavonia, 
had risen to great eminence under King Matthias. It was chiefly 
through its influence that Wladislaus had been seated on the 
throne and hence it not only enjoyed a great share of power but 
even chenshed pretensions to the succession. After the Sb of 
W ladislaus, John Zapolya attempted to obtain the office of Guber- 
nator from the nobles assembled in the field of Kakos, the place 
where he diets were held ; but the attempt was frustrated, and he 
himself was obliged to fly for his life. It was now readied that 
the young King Louis should conduct the affairs of the kingdom 
with the assistance of the whole Hungarian Council: an arrange- 
nient attended with the most disastrous results, as the oligarchs' 3 of 
all parties who thus stepped into power sought only to enrich 
lemselves at the expense of the state, and kept the youno- Kino- 
as poor and as powerless as they could. Thus Hungary,\y its 

to the Turks dlSSension8 > ^equently became an easy prey 
byln^mhffiidor^ 11 HuU , gary J ust recorded had been fomented 

p r Leo x - That 

though he could provide Wl!d i a v agJUnst tbe lnMeh > aud 

war, he ^ u * ^ 

t 11 i „ „ preacnmg ot a crusade in Hun<mrv A 

.hs nlevly mob of 80 000 peasants was thus collected; X, ieiut 

without discipline and provisions, at the instigation of the 2 

clergy attacked the estates of the nobles, in spite „f b ° 

success, Leo resumed the subject with Francis I durinoM. 

conferences at Bologna; and the French King appears f° 

letter which he addressed to the King of Navarre, tohave ™ l 


31 Engel, (resell, dcs ungarisch Reiches , 
B. iii. S 170 ff. 

32 Engel, ibid . S. 173 and 301. 

33 Voivoda or Voycvodo , literally, leader 
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Jealously into tlie Pope’s views. 31 ' Nothing, however, was done, and 
the matter seems to have remained in abeyance till the treaty at 
Cambray, March 11th 1517, between the Emperor and the Kings 
of France and Spain. During these negociations the conquest and 
partition of Greece, and the recovery of the Holy Land, were 
discussed by the three contracting powers; which scheme was to be 
kept secret from the rest of Europe, and especially from the Pope. 
Maximilian, however, revealed the proceedings of the congress to 
Leo and to Henry VIII. Leo, who was alarmed at the rapid 
conquests of Selim, or pretended to be so in order the better 
to promote his mercenary designs, decreed a war against the 
Infidels in the last session of the Lateran Council (March 16th), 
and obtained the grant of a tithe on all ecclesiastical property in 
Europe for the pui-pose of defraying the expenses 35 ; and he 
published a Bull enjoining all Christian princes to observe a five 
years’ truce. But though the Pope put on every appearance 
of earnestness, nothing resulted from these measures but a 
profitable compact between himself and the French king. Leo 
granted to I*’rancis all the pi-oceeds of the tithe in his dominions, 
and all the contributions of his subjects towards the crusade, while 


Francis in return cancelled the Pope’s written engagement to restore 
Modena and Reggio to the Duke of Ferrara. 36 Nevertheless Leo 
published the crusade after a solemn procession, in which he him¬ 
self walked bare-footed, and performed a high mass in the church 
of St a . Maria in Minerva. The scheme met with no better 
success in other countries. Maximilian, indeed, embraced it with 
his usual ardour for new enterprises, and Leo flattered his vanity by 
appointing him generalissimo of the Christian army, sending him a 
consecrated hat and sword, and declaring the kingdom of the East 
an Imperial fief; whereupon Maximilian, who already in imagi¬ 
nation beheld himself enthroned at Constantinople, caused a medal 
to be struck on which he was designated as Emperor of the East 
and West. He could not, however, inspire the German states with 
his own enthusiasm. They answered his appeal with remonstrances 
against Papal exactions, and applauded a treatise of Hutten, in 
wliich the Pope was denounced as a far more dangerous enemy to 
Christendom than the Turk. 37 When the grant by the Lateran 
Council of an ecclesiastical tithe was published in England, an 
oath was tendered to the Papal collector that he would make no 


31 See the Negotiations de la France 
dans Ic Levant , edited by M. Gharrierc, 
t. i. Introd. p. cxxviii. sqq. (in the Doc. 
Inidits). 


3j See Negotiations, $c. t. i. p. 21 sqq.; 

Martin, t. tu. p. 488. 
dli Guicciardini, Storia d'Italia, lib. xiii. 
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^ .^i^mittances to Rome 38 ; and in Spain, tlie clergy availing themselves 
of the discontent and tumults which prevailed, positively refused 
to obey the Pope’s mandate. In this want of zeal among the 
Christian nations, it was fortunate that Selim’s attention was en¬ 
grossed by his Eastern provinces, and the revolts of his unruly 
Janissaries. His last enterprise was directed against Rhodes; 
but he was not destined to accomplish it. Flying from Constanti¬ 
nople to avoid the plague, he was seized with that malady at 
Tschorli, and expired, September 21st 1520. The fame of this 
great conqueror is sullied by acts of the most impious cruelty. 
He is even said to have contemplated the murder of his son 
and successor Solyman, for fear of experiencing at his hands the 
fate which he had himself inflicted on his father. 

In pursuance of his pacific policy at this period, and also with 
the design of recovering Tournai, Francis courted the alliance of 
Henry VIII. With this view he withdrew the Duke of Albany 
from Scotland, and despatched the Admiral Bonnivet into England 
with letters to Wolsey, in which the French monarch seemed to 
pour out his whole soul, styling the Cardinal his lord, his father, 
and his friend. Each letter was accompanied with a present, 
besides which a large pension was settled on the English minister. 
Wolsey was. not insensible to addresses which flattered at once his 
avarice and his vanity. He persuaded his master to restore Tour- 
riai, but on payment of 600,000 crowns in twelve years; and on 
these terms a treaty was executed at London in October 15IS. 39 
It included a marriage contract between the Dauphin Francis 
and Mary the Princess Royal of England, both recently born 
infants; which, however, was soon voided by the death of the 
Dauphin. 


§L 


It was at this period, also, that a marriage whose results were 
destined to be so disastrous to France, was contracted between the 
Pope’s nephew Lorenzo, now Duke of Urbino, and head of the 
Florentine Republic, and Madelaine de la Tour, daughter of John 
Count of Boulogne and Auvergne, of the royal blood of France 
through her mother Joanna. In April 1518, the nuptials were 
celebrated with great pomp at Paris, and on the return of the 
wedded pair to Florence the fetes were renewed during a whole week. 
But their happiness was destined to be of short duration. Lorenzo 
expired within a year, it is said of a malady contracted at Paris 
by his licentious amours on the very eve of his marriage. He was 
the last legitimate descendant of Cosmo the Cxreat. His consort 


38 Rymcr, t. xiii. p. 536. 
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_expired only a few days before in giving birth to a daughter, 

afterwards the celebrated Catherine de’ Medici. Cardinal Giulio 
de’ Medici now became for a while the ruler of Florence; but 
the greater part of the Duchy of Urbino was annexed to the States 
of the Church. 

The Emperor Maximilian had expired a few months before. 
Although only fifty-nine years of age, lie had long anticipated his 
dissolution, and during the last four years of his life, is said never 
to have travelled without his coffin and shroud. In these circum¬ 
stances he was naturally anxious to secure the Imperial Crown 
for his grandson Charles; and in 1518 he obtained the con¬ 
sent of the majority of the electors to the Roman crown being 
bestowed on that prince. The electors of Treves and Saxony 
alone opposed the project, on the ground, that as Maximilian 
had never received the Imperial Crown, - he was himself still 
King of the Romans, and that consequently Charles could not 
assume a dignity that was not vacant. To obviate this objec¬ 
tion, Maximilian pressed Leo to send the golden crown to \ ienna; 
but this plan was defeated by the intrigues of the French 
court. Francis, who intended to become a candidate for the 
Imperial crown, intreated the Pope not to commit himself by 
such an act; and while these negociations were pending, Maximi¬ 
lian died at Weis, in Upper Austria, January 12th 1519, either 
from having fatigued himself too much in hunting oi from the 
effects of over-indulgence at table. 

In his more private capacity, Maximilian had many good and 
amiable qualities. Of a middle size and well-knit frame, he excelled 
in bodily exercises and feats of arms, and on more than one 
occasion he slew his adversary with his own hand. His eyes were 
blue, his nose aquiline, his mouth small, the expression of his 
countenance animated and manly, his manners frank and dignified. 
His chivalrous qualities endeared him to the German knighthood; 
his affability to the citizens, in whose festivities he frequently par¬ 
took; while the addition of a certain tinge of romance rendered 
him irresistible with the fair sex. He was versed in several 
languages, a patron of literature, and himself an author; but the 
memoirs which he has left of himself, as the IFeiss Kuuicj (White 
King) and in the Theuevdcink) are written in so far-fetched and 
enigmatical a style as to be of little value as materials for history. 40 
Although no general, he was well acquainted with the details of 
military service, and was the founder of the lansquenets. In short. 


40 On this subject see Ranke, Zur Kritik neuerer Geschicht-schreiber, S. 111. 
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was a brave soldier and a good-tempered man ; but here bis 
praise must end. As a politician be was vacillating and irresolute; 
so full of levity and restlessness that be would quit tbe most 
important enterprise for a bunting-party; so governed by tbe 
caprices of imagination, that be would form a thousand schemes 
which he as readily abandoned . 41 By bis reckless expenditure and 
extravagant projects, he was often reduced to ridiculous straits; 
and it was a common saying that be never signed a treaty without 
expecting a pecuniary consideration . 42 His chief aim was the 
aggrandisement of his family; and though he achieved little or 
nothing by his arms, he founded, through his own marriage and 
those of his son and grandsons, the future greatness of the House 
of Austria. 

lliree candidates for the imperial crown appeared in the field: 
the Kings of Spain, France, and England. Francis I. was now at 
the height of his reputation. His enterprises had hitherto been 
crowned with success, the popular test of ability, and the world 
accordingly gave him credit for a political wisdom which he was 
far from possessing. He appears to have gained three or four of 
the Electors by the lavish distribution of his money, which his a^ent 
Bonnivet, was obliged to carry through Germany on the backs of 
horses; for the Fuggers, the rich bankers of Augsburg, were in the 
interest of Charles, and refused to give the French any accommo¬ 
dation. But the bought votes of these venal Electors could not be 
depended on, some of whom sold themselves more than once to 
different parties. The infamy of Albert, Elector of Mentz, in these 
transactions, was particularly notorious. 

The chances of Henry VIII. were throughout but slender, 
nenry s hopes, like those of Francis, were chiefly founded on the 
corruptibility of the Electors, and on the expectation that both his 
1 rom ^ ie ver y magnitude of their power, might be deemed 
me lgi ) e. Of the three candidates, the claims of Charles seemed 
the best founded and the most deserving of success. The House 
of Austiia had alieady furnished six emperors, of whom the last 
three had reigned eighty years, as if by an hereditary succession. 
Charless Austrian possessions made him a German prince and 
from their situation, constituted him the natural protector of 
Germany against the Turks. The previous canvass of Maximilian 
had been of some service to his cause, and all these advantages he 
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iconded, like his competitors, by the free use of bribery. On the 
other hand, it was objected that, though Charles was a German 
prince, he had never resided in the country, and did not speak its 
language; that he had as yet given no proof of capacity, and that ' 
the magnitude of his dominions was not only calculated to fill the 
Germans with apprehension that he would be able to devote little 
time to the affairs of the empire, but also to inspire them with 
fears for their liberties. Indeed, at’one time Charles’s prospect of 
success appeared so doubtful that his aunt Margaret, whom he had 
reinstated in the government of the Netherlands, proposed to him 
that he should substitute his brother Ferdinand .as a candidate; 
counsels which he at once rejected, though he promised to share 
the hereditary dominions with his brother, and at some future time 
to procure his election as King of the Kotnans. 

Leo X., the weight of whose authority was sought both by 
Charles and Francis, though he seemed to favour each, desired the 
success of neither. He secretly advised the Electors to choose an 
emperor from among their own body; and as this seemed an easy 
solution of the difficulty, they unanimously offered the crown to 
hrederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony. But Frederick mag¬ 
nanimously refused it, and succeeded in uniting the suffrages of the 
Electors in favour of Charles; principally on the ground that he 
was the sovereign best qualified to meet the great danger impending 
from the Turk. The election of Charles seems also to have been 
assisted by Francis von Sickingen and Casimir von Brandenburg 
who, as the day of election drew near, in order to frighten the 
Electors from choosing a foreigner, occupied the roads feadincr to 
Frankfort with 20,000 men. ° 

The new Emperor, now in his twentieth year, assumed the title 
of Charles V. His well-set frame, of the middle size, his blue 
eyes, aquiline nose, and light complexion, recalled the lineaments 
of his grandfather Maximilian, but altered somewhat for the worse 
by the mixture of Spanish blood. His health was ^ Ms 
countenance wore an air of sadness and dejection, his under lip 
hung down, and he spoke but little and with hesitation! He had 
as yet shown no symptoms of those talents and that force of 
character which he afterwards displayed; insomuch that the 
Spaniards, among whom he lived, deemed him to have inherited 
the intellectual weakness of his mother, which, however, was far 
from being the case. He was proclaimed as “Emperor Elect,” 
the title borne by his grandfather, which he subsequently altered 
to that of “Emperor Elect of the Komans,” a designation adopted 
by his successors, with the omission of the word “elect,” down to 
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-the dissolution of the empire. 43 After the election, at the instance 
of Frederick the Wise, a more rigorous capitulation than usual was 
extorted from the new Emperor, the enormous extent of whose 
power rendered the Electors jealous of their liberties. 44 The 
Elector Palatine was deputed by the college to carry these articles 
into Spain lor Charles’s signature, and to invite him into Germany. 
Between the death of Maximilian and the election of Charles, the 
Palatine and the ecclesiastical Electors of Cologne, Mentz, and 
Treves had formed the Electoral Union of the Rhine for their 
common defence, and the preservation of the rtjghts of the college. 

llie Pope and the Kings of France and England were all equally 
dissatisfied with the result of the election. Leo, however, put a 
good face upon the matter, and sought to retain some portion of 
his pretensions by gracefully conceding what he had no longer the 
power to hinder. He hastened to recognise Charles as Emperor 
Elect, and to dispense with a Constitution of Clement IV., which 
forbade the Kingdom of Naples to be united with the Imperial 
Crown; hoping that Charles in return would not withhold from 
him the homage prescribed by long-established custom. But the 
new Emperor manifested no inclination to gratify the pretensions 
of the Pontiff; and his example on this occasion had the effect of 
abrogating the Usage. 45 

Charles’s Spanish subjects loudly expressed their dissatisfaction at 
his acceptance of the Imperial Crown, which was tendered to him 
at Barcelona by the Palatine and a solemn embassy, November 30, 
lol9. They complained that his new dignity would not only 
require his frequent absence from Spain, but would also drain it 
ol men and money in the political quarrels of Germany and Italy. 
. or ANas discontent confined to murmurs. Several Castilian 
cities c lew up a remonstrance against Charles quitting the kingdom, 
and seiious disturbances broke out in Valencia, where the nobles 
had joined the burgesses in organising a Herma'tidad or armed 
brotherhood. I he citizens of Valladolid, the usual place for 
holding the Cortbs , were conspicuously refractory; and Charles 
therefore summoned that assembly to meet at Compostella in 
Gallicia, as he was in want of a fresh donative, in order to appear 
in Germany with adequate splendour. At this affront the citizens 


« Mxiratori, Ann. t. x. p. 125;IIenke, ap. 
koscoo, Leo X. vol. iii. P- 387, note. For 
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of Valladolid rose in arms, and would have massacred the Flemings 
had not Charles and his courtiers contrived to escape in a violent 
storm. Toledo sent deputies to Compostella only to protest 
against the legality of the assembly; Salamanca refused the oath 
of fidelity; Madrid, Cordova, and other places protested against 
the donative. Fortunately for Charles, the Castilian Grandees 
were alarmed at this new spirit of independence among the 
Commons, which, though now directed against the Sovereign, 
might one day be turned against themselves; and by their aid, 
together with the arts and bribes of the Court, a majority ot the 
Cortes was induced to vote a supply. They forced Charles, however, 
to exclude the Flemings from office; who indemnified themselves 
by selling the places which they could no longer hold, and the 
Spanish ducats continued to gravitate towards the Netherlands. 

The impatience of Charles to receive his new crown induced 
him to leave his Spanish dominions even in this state of open discon¬ 
tent, which was still further increased by the unpopular appoint¬ 
ment of Cardinal Adrian to the Regency of Castile. Charles 
embarked at Corunna, May 22nd 1520 ; and on the 26th he landed 
in England, having taken that country in his way on the pretext 
of paying a visit to his aunt Catharine, but in reality tor the 
purpose of diverting Henry VIII. from forming any alliance with 
France. Henry, however, was then meditating the recovery of 
that kingdom, which he considered as his ancient patrimony; a 
scheme in which nobody could be of more use to him than the 
Emperor. 46 Charles gained Henry’s minister, Wolsey, by large 
donations, and by dazzling him with the prospect of the tiara; and 
he now added a pension ot 7000 ducats to one of 3000 livres, which 
he had settled on Wolsey on his accession to the Spanish throne. 
He could not. however, prevent an interview which had been 
already arranged between the trench and English Kings for the 
7th of June, and after a four days’ stay in England he set sail for 
the Netherlands (May 30th). 

Both the Emperor and the T rench King foresaw that a speedy 
breach between them was inevitable, and they were consequently 
both disposed to court the friendship 0 f Henry VIII. Not only 
was the vanity of Francis deeply wounded by the ill-success of his 
competition for the empire, but he also viewed with alarm the 
enormous increase of Charles’s power; and he entertained great 
hopesof forming an alliance with the English King, who had the same 
cause as himself for animosity against the Emperor. The circum- 


K See the Letters of Pace and Wolsey, in State Papers, vol. i. pp. 36, 46. 
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luces and the splendour of the meeting between the two monarchs 
at the camp of the cloth of gold, are so familiar from the descriptions 
in our English historians that we need not here dwell upon them. 47 
Instead of proceeding to the Belgian capital, the wary Emperor 
had lingered at Gravelines, with the view of effacing by another 
meeting with Henry any impression that might be made upon 
him by his visit to Francis. After quitting Guines, the English 
King proceeded to Gravelines, and conducted Charles and his aunt 
Margaret back to Calais, where they passed some days together. 
Here Charles, who had further assured himself of the support of 
Wolsey by renewed promises of securing him the tiara, as well as 
by putting him in immediate possession of the episcopal revenues 
of Badajoz and Placentia in Spain, dexterously proposed that 
Henry should be the arbiter in any dispute that might arise 
between francis and himself ; and the English King readily fell in 
with a proposal which flattered his own favourite pretension of bekm 
the arbiter of Europe. It is said that an injudicious throw which 
the French King gave Henry in a wrestling match, diverted 
towards himself any ill feeling which the English Monarch might 
have harboured against the Emperor, and greatly facilitated the 
designs of Charles and Wolsey. On such trivial circumstances may 
the fate of kingdoms sometimes depend 1 

The Emperor’s attention was next engrossed by his coronation. 
He was consecrated at Aix-la-Chapelle, October 23rd 1520, by 
the Archbishop of Cologne, and received the Roman Crown from 
tn? hands °f the three spiritual Electors. In January 1521 he 
held his first diet at Worms. Here several princes and prelates 
weie put under the ban of the empire for breaches of the Lancl- 
fnede, or public peace; but the only case necessary to be noticed 
in this general history was that of the Duke of Wiirtemberg. 
Originally a county, Wiirtemberg had been erected into a duchy by 
the Emperor Maximilian in 1495, in favour of Count Eberhard 
the Elder, or the Bearded; to whose great nephew, Ulrich, it had 
now descended. . I his prince, whose chief characteristics were his 
sensuality and his enormous fatness, had excited a rebellion of the 
peasants by the irksome taxes which he had imposed in order to 
supply his extravagance; and in 1514 a war broke out which 
obtained the name of “ The war of poor Conrad.” Ulrich f (JUU \ 


47 By them it is commonly called the 
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it necessary to quell this dangerous insurrection by conciliating 
the aristocracy; and the Treaty of Tubingen, in July 1514, 
which may be called the first German constitution, continued 
to be the fundamental law of Wiirtemberg down to 1819. Its 
provisions show the despotic power of some of the princes in that 
age; as, for instance, that forbidding any body to be hereafter 
punished without a legal trial and verdict! Ulrich, however, 
evaded the treaty, and his government became more cruel and 
tyrannical than ever. During the interregnum which ensued on 
the death of Maximilian, he seized Reutlingen, a town belonging to 
the Suabian League, between which and his foresters a deadly 
feud had long existed. The forces of the League assembled under 
Duke William of Bavaria and George von Frunsberg, and expelled 
Ulrich from his dominions, which were taken possession of by the 
League as security for the expenses of the war (1519). In the 
following year the League, for a sum’ of 240,000 gulden handed 
over Wiirtemberg together with Ulrich’s children, Christopher and 
Anne, to Ferdinand, who was then governing Austria for his 
brother Charles, the Emperor Elect. Ulrich in yain appealed for 
protection to the Swiss, among whom he had taken refuge; and he 
wandered about in exile from court to court. The Austrian 
Government, on taking possession of Wiirtemberg, confirmed the 
Treaty of Tubingen, but exercised many oppressions in order to 
raise the sum they had agreed to pay. Charles, after his arrival 
in Germany, treated Wiirtemberg as his own property. He put 
Ulrich under the ban of the empire, and heedless of the remon¬ 
strances raised on all sides, gave his dominions to Ferdinand, who 
some years later (1530) received the title of Duke of Wiirtemberg 
and Teck. 

Several other important affairs were transacted at the Diet of 
Worms. The Imperial Chamber was reformed, the abuses of the 
lower courts were abolished, and a Council of Regency, consisting of 
a Lieutenant-General of the Empire and twenty-two assessors, was 
appointed to discharge the Emperor’s functions during his absence 
from Germany. As the right of primogeniture did not yet exist in 
Austria, Charles, according to his promise, ceded the greater part 
of the Austrian territories to his brother Ferdinand; who sub¬ 
sequently (in 1540) obtained the complete and hereditary possession 
of the whole of them. The diet voted an army of 24,000 men to 
accompany Charles to Rome to receive the Imperial Crown; but on 
the express stipulation that these troops should be used for no 
other purpose than an escort, and to swell the pomp of his coro¬ 
nation. 
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r. The Diet of Worms, however, derives its chief importance from 
circumstances then considered as merely secondary; the affairs, 
namely, of the new heresy, and the appearance at Worms of Martin 
Luther. The Reformation had been going on some years in 
Germany; but as it had not till now become a political matter, we 
have hitherto abstained from adverting to it, in order to present in 
a connected form its progress to the reader. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Martin Luther, the son of a poor miner, was born at Eisleben in 
Upper Saxony, November 10th 1483. In his fourteenth year his 
parents put him to school at Magdeburg; and so extreme was his 
poverty, that while imbibing the rudiments of that learning which 
enabled him to shake -the Papal throne and deprive it of half its 
subjects, he was obliged to eke out a scanty subsistence by singing 
and begging from door to door. He subsequently attended another 
school at Eisenach, and in 1501 entered the University of Erfurt. 
Here his progress in learning was rapid, but at the same time 
marked by a vigorous originality of mind. He began to regard 
with contempt the scholastic philosophy which formed the staple 
education of the time; while the Bible, which li'e did not see till 
his twentieth year, made a deep impression on him. In 1505 he 
took his degree of Master in Philosophy. Symptoms of that 
morbid melancholy which often darkened the course of his future 
life had already begun to show themselves; which being increased 
by a severe illness and the death of a friend named Alexius, whom 
he tenderly loved, he resolved to renounce the world, and in 1507 
entered a convent of Augustinian monks at Erfurt. Staupitz, 
Vicar-General of the order in that district, perceived and en¬ 
couraged his merit; and in 1508 he was appointed Professor of 
Theology in the University of Wittenberg, then recently founded 
by Frederick the Wise, Elector of Saxony. Here he also lectured 
on the writings of Aristotle, but was often bold enough to contro¬ 
vert the doctrines of that philosopher. 

A short visit to Rome in 1510 on business connected with his 
order afforded Luther a glimpse of the state of religion and its 
professors in the capital of Christendom; and he used to say in 
after life that he would not have missed the sight for a thousand 
florins. Rome was then beginning to clothe herself in all the 
magnificence of modern art; the vast basilica of St. Peter’s was 
rising from its foundations; Raphael and Michael Angelo were 
adorning her churches and palaces with their masterpieces: yet 
neither her treasures of modern art, nor the monuments of her 
former grandeur, seem to have excited any emotions of surprise or 
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glit in the mind of Luther, who had no eye for anything but 
e religious questions in which he was absorbed. He treasured 
up the impressions of wonder and disgust with which he beheld 
the lives of the clergy; at seeing the warlike pontiff Julius II. 
parading the streets on his white charger, and the priests perform¬ 
ing with careless indifference and ill-concealed atheism the most 
sacred functions of their calling. 1 Thus forewarned against the 
abuses of the Church of Rome by ocular inspection as well as by 
his own .study and the opinions of those learned and enlightened 
men who had begun to assail them, Luther needed only an 
adequate occasion to call him forth as a reformer; and this was 
afforded by the unblushing effrontery of the Romish priests in the 
traffic of indulgences. 

Indulgences were at first merely a remission of punishments 
and expiations ordered by the Church, and in this view their origin 
is lost in the remotest antiquity. If a penitent showed symptoms 
of reformation, the severity of the enjoined penance might be miti¬ 
gated, or its term shortened; and this was the harmless beginning 
of indulgence : but in process of time, what was at first applicable 
only to the excommunicated, came to be extended to those who 
had not incurred the censures of the Church. In this form, it was 
the crusades that gave the first great impulse to indulgences; Pope 
Urban II., in the Council of Clermont (1096), having promised 
plenary indulgences to all who took part in the first crusade. The 
benefit was afterwards extended to those who took arms against 
European heretics; and lastly, by Boniface VIII., in 1300, to those 
who celebrated the Jubilee at Rome. 2 But the chief sources of the 
abuse of indulgences were the doctrine of Purgatory, established in 
t e tenth century, and the invention by Halesius in the thirteenth 
centuiy of the treasure of the Church in the merits of the Re- 
deemei, the saints, and martyrs, out of which the Church, and 
especially the Pope, its head, could impart to those who had 
fallen away from grace. 

The doctrine of indulgences was erected into an article of faith 
by a Bull of Pope Clement VI., in 1343. In the earlier times, the 
privilege of granting these pardons was exercised with an endur¬ 
able moderation. They could be dispensed by bishops as well as by 
the Pope; nor was a money payment always exacted for them, but 
some act of piety or penance, as the giving of alms, or a pilgrimage to 


1 For example, in consecrating the ele¬ 
ments of the mass, some of them would 
mutter, very truly indeed, but with a 
disgraceful levity, Fanis es, panis manibis; 


vimm os vinum manebis, Melch. Adam, 
m l itaLuthen,]). 104 (ed. IG53). 

- ullmann, Reformatonn vur dcr Re¬ 
formation, S. 260 ff. 
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4ie or to some holy shrine. But in process of time, when th 
income of the Eoman See began to decline, through the causes 
enumerated in a former chapter, the Popes became more and more 
alive to the pecuniary profit that might be derived from the sale 
of indulgences, which, by the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
they had completely monopolised. 3 No pains were taken to con¬ 
ceal the fact that the sale of indulgences was regarded as one of 
the ordinary sources of the Papal revenue; nay, the traffic was 
considered so legitimate, that it was sometimes solicited from the 
Pope by temporal princes when they wanted to laise money foi 
some purpose. Thus, Frederick III. of Saxony obtained the sale 
of indulgences from the Pope in order to erect a bridge over the 
Elbe at Tor^au with the proceeds. 4 In 1508 Pope Julius II. 
opened a sale of indulgences in Hungary, but was moderate 
enough to take only one third of the produce for the building of 
St. Peters, leaving the remainder to defray the expenses of the 
Venetian war. 5 The trade became at length so profitable as to 
excite the envy of the civil magistrate, and induce him to claim a 
share of the profits. In 151)0, the Imperial government would 
allow the Papal legate to issue indulgences in Germany only on 
condition of receiving a third of the produce. The Pope’s agents 
openly disposed of the privilege by auction and sometimes threw 
dice for it in taverns over their drink. The scandalous way in 
which tlm traffic was conducted had already occasioned great com¬ 
plaints in France, Portugal, and Spain, in which last country it 
had been opposed by Cardinal Ximenes himself, in 1513.® Ger¬ 
many was the chief place for this “ fair of souls,” where the produce 
was farmed by the Fuggers, the rich bankers of Augsburg, just as 
if it had been a tax on leather, or an excise upon wine. In vain 
had the practice been held up to ridicule before the time of Luther 
by the wits of Nuremberg, then the literary centre of Germany; the 
German money still flowed abundantly towards Rome, where it 
was called Peccata Gennanonm, or the “ sins of the Germans.” 

The extravagant expenditure of Leo X., who was reproached 
after his death°with having spent the revenues of three Popes — 
namely, that of his predecessor Julius II., his own, and bis suc¬ 
cessor’s— led him to raise money in every possible way, without 
much regard to the dignity or interests of the Holy See. In the 
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3 Each form of Indulgence had a price 
proportioned to its object and extent, kce 
the Instruction of the Archb. of Mentz to 
the Sub-coni in issarics of Indulgence, 
Merle d’Aubigne. liv. iii. ch. 1; Ra 
Deutsche Gcsch. B. i, S. 310 . 


up. 
Ranke, 


4 Loscher, Reformations Acta, B. i. S. 

i Engel, Gcsch. clcs ungarisch. Reiches, 

B. iii. 8. 143. . . q i , jj., 

» Gomez, Vita Ximcnts, in 'Schott, Ilts- 
pania illustrata, t. i. P- lhOo. 
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^^xxcordat with Francis I. he had sacrificed the spiritual claims of 
the Church for the sake of worldly profit; lie had endeavoured 
to extort large sums from Europe under the pretence of a crusade ; 
and it is, therefore, no wonder that he should have been induced to 
push the lucrative and commodious trade of indulgences vdtk more 
vigour than ever. Commissaries were appointed to collect the 
revenue arising from it, the chief of v T kom, Arcimboldi, a Milanese 
doctor of laws, and Papal protlionotary and referendary, had a 
commission extending over the greater part of Germany, Denmark, 
and Sweden. It was in the first of these countries, however, that 
he was most successful. A Lubeck chronicle of the year 1516 
complains bitterly of his ill-gotten gains, part of which he had 
laid out in silver kettles and frying-pans, a piece of luxury unheard 
of even among princes. He was accompanied by a man of business, 
named Anthony de Wele, who collected the cash and transmitted it 
to the bankers; but this factotum was strangled one night in a 
house of ill-fame at Lubeck, and his body thrown down a privy. 7 

It was, however, the proceedings under another commission, 
granted by the Pope to Albert of Brandenburg, Archbishop of 
Mentz and Magdeburg, and Primate of Germany, which brought 
the Pope’s agents into collision with Luther. Albert was a young 
prelate fond of pomp and pleasure, and with a great taste for 
building ; habits which had plunged him into debt, and had com¬ 
pelled him to borrow 7 from the Fuggers 30,000 florins to pay the fees 
for his pallium; a sum vdiicli it was impossible to raise in his al¬ 
ready well-drained diocese. To this needy prince one John Tetzel 
offered his services, a Dominican monk, and native of Leipsic, who 
had been already engaged in the traffic under Arcimboldi. Tetzel 
and his myrmidons were men notoriously infamous; they did not 
scruple to help themselves from what passed through their hands: 
and the PajDal controller at Mentz refused to have anything to do 
•with them. But Albert’s need was pressing; Tetzel’s merits as a 
clever and unscrupulous agent were great; he promised a goodly 
harvest, and a contrivance was adopted to prevent him from reaping 
more than his due share of it. The keys of the chests containing 
the contributions of the faithful were deposited in the hands of the 
Fusers, in whose presence or that of their clerks the chests w^ere 
to be opened; when, after deducting all expenses of collection a 
portion of the proceeds was to be placed to the credit of the Pope, 
and the balance to that of the collectors. Tetzel’s salary was 
eighty florins a month, with eight more for a servant, besides his 
pickings. 

» Rathmann, Gesch. v. Magdeburg, B. iii. S. 302. 

YOL. I. C C 
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Albert's bishoprics of Magdeburg and Halberstadt were first 
selected as the scene of Tetzel’s operations; where the pulpits were 
tuned and the priests instructed to recommend the benefits which 
he offered. Tetzel went about in a coach with three horses pro¬ 
vided for him by the Fuggers. When he entered a town the Papal 
Bull tinder which he acted was carried before him on a splendid 
cushion ; then followed a procession of priests and monks, magis¬ 
trates and burgesses, teachers and scholars; and the rear was 
brought up by a miscellaneous crowd, singing hymns, and carrying 
banners and wax tapers. In this way Tetzel proceeded to church. 
After service he opened his market, painted the torments of pur¬ 
gatory in the most glowing colours, expatiated on the virtue o 
indulgences, and inculcated that as soon as the price of one rang 
in the basin, the liberated soul ascended at once to heaven. r or 
those who were more anxious about their own state, than that ot 
their departed friends he had wares of another land; pardons 
available for all possible or even impossible 9 sins, whether already 
perpetrated or to be committed hereafter: and these he is said to 
have dispensed without any reference to the irksome conditions o 
repentance and amendment prescribed by the Church. 

In the course of his trade Tetzel came to Jiiterbock, a town near 
Wittenberg, and his proceedings were thus brought under the 
immediate notice of Luther. Nothing could be more calculated to 
excite tbe Augustinian monk’s indignation than that justification, 
the precious reward only of a lively faith, should be procured for 
money! With characteristic vehemence he denounced indulgences 
from the pulpit, and positively refused absolution to those who 
bought them. In order to alarm him, Tetzel, who was a member 
of the Dominican Inquisition, caused fires to be frequently lighted 
in the market-place, as a hint of the fate which might overtake, 
the opponents of the Pope and his indulgences. So far, however, 
from frightening Luther, this proceeding served only to animate his 
courage- and, on the 31st of October 1517, he posted on the door of 
the castle church at Wittenberg those memorable Theses, which, 
though even Luther himself had then no conception of it, were in 
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s-“qni stotim, ut jactus nummus 

in cistain tinnierit, evolare (hcui . 
mam.” — Luther, Thesis 27. . ;1 «i 

0 “ Etiam, ut aiunt, si per impos- 
quis matrem Dei violassot, quin P os j- 
sol vi.’’—Luther’s Briefe, 13. i. S. 6°, ^ e 
Wette. 

10 Some of these letters of indulgence 
have been preserved, and Von der Hardt 
has printed one in his Hist . Lit. BcJ. pk 


iv. p. 4. He has also given a cut of the 
case which contained it. There was at¬ 
tached to it by a silken cord a seal in 
red wax presenting the bust of St. 1 eter, 
holding a key in the right hand and a book 
in the left; below is the triple crown 
with two crossed keys, and the legend . 
“S. Fabrice S. Petri de Urbe, that is, 
the seal of the building of St. Peter’s at 
Rome. Cf. Loscher, P. i. S. 378. 
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the commencement of the Reformation. On the following 
hy he enclosed these Theses, which are ninety-five in number, to 
the Elector Albert with a letter. 11 

It was fortunate for Luther’s cause that he lived under a prince 
like the Elector of Saxony. Frederick, indeed, was a devout 
catholic; he had made a pilgrimage to Palestine, and had filled 
All Saints’ Church at Wittenberg with relics for which he had 
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given large sums of money. His attention, however, was now 
entirely engrossed by his new university, and he was unwilling to 
offer up to men like Tetzel so great an ornament of it as Dr. 
Martin Luther, since whose appointment at Wittenberg the number 
of students had so wonderfully increased as to throw the univer¬ 
sities of Erfurt and Leipsic quite into the shade. He was at 
variance, too, with the Elector Albert, and unwilling that he should 
extort the price of his pallium from Saxony; and he therefore 
suffered Luther to take his own way unmolested. Frederick was 
quite able to protect Luther. As one of the principal Electors he 
was completely master in his own dominions, and indeed through¬ 
out Germany he was as much respected as the Emperor; and 
Maximilian, besides his limited power, was deterred by his political 
views from taking any notice of the quarrel. Luther had thus full 
liberty to prepare the great movement that was to ensue, by those 
vigorous sermons and treatises which showed him so well qualified 
to become the leader of it. 

The contempt entertained by Pope Leo X. for the whole affair 
was also favourable to Luther; for Frederick might not at first 
have been inclined to defend him against the Court of Pome. 
Towards the end of 1517 Tetzel caused counter theses to be drawn 
up by impina, a celebrated theologian of that period, which he 
published at the university of Frankfort on the Oder. Silvester 
Prierias, prior, ot the Dominicans and major-duomo of the Papal 
palace, also published a reply, but so coarsely and unskilfully 
drawn up that it did full as muoh harm to the cause of Rome as 
the attack of Luther. The Pope was indeed unfortunate iu his 
advocates. Hochstraten, who had made himself ridiculous in his 
controversy with Reuchlin, also took part in the dispute, and 
earnestly pressed the Pope to commit Luther’s writings to the 


11 These Theses will he foinid in Von 
der ITanlt, Hist. W. Bcf. pt- iv. p. 16, 
in Loscher, B. i. S. 438, ffi, and m the 
Appendix to Ranke’s Deutsche Deschichtc 
im Zci falter der Reformation (B. y. S. 170 
ffi), printed verbatim from an original in 
the royal library at Berlin. 


.'"- Among other things Prierias said in 
Ins dedicat ion, that lie was very anxious 
to try whether this Martin hud a nose of 
iron and a head of brass. Seckendorf 
CW lib i t 16. The comXSwS 
not all on Luther s side. 
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flames. But Leo, who was entirely given up to classical, it might 
almost be said to pagan, tastes and predilections, and regarded with 
aversion all theological disputes, turned a deaf ear to the suggestion 
of the officious monk; nay, he even affected to praise Luther as a 
man of a fine genius, and to regard the whole affair as a mere 
envious quarrel of monks. 13 This last view was common enough in 
that age, and has since been frequently repeated, but without any 
adequate foundation. It was said that the Augustinians were 
offended at being deprived by the Dominicans of the profitable 
traffic in indulgences, and that they found a selfish champion in 
Luther; a charge, however, which is refuted not only by Luther’s 
general character, but also by the fact that he was earnestly be¬ 
sought by the prior and sub-prior of his order to desist from his 
attacks upon indulgences, as calculated to bring upon the Augus- 
tinian order the suspicion of heresy. 14 

Luther, however, found a more formidable opponent in Dr. John 
Eck of Ingolstadt, a theologian of great learning and talent, with 
whom he had formerly been acquainted. In a book entitled 
Obelisks ( Obelisci ) 15 , Eck pointed out the similarity between 
Luther’s doctrines and those of the Bohemian heretics; and as the 
very name of Hussite was detested in Germany, this caused many 
to keep aloof who -would otherwise have been disposed to join 
Luther. Luther’s answer to this treatise, entitled Asterisks, con¬ 
tained such stinging remarks on Eck’s learning and talents, that 
the latter never rested till he had engaged the Pope in the matter. 


Luther was encouraged by George Spalatinus, a man of great 
influence, who was at once the private secretary and the court 
preacher of the Elector Frederick: but above all he was supported 
by his principle that the Scriptures contain the sole rule of faith, 
and that their authority is far above that of all doctors of the 
Church, Papal Bulls, 01 even deciees of Councils. At the same 
time Luther’s enthusiasm was tempered with an admirable dis¬ 
cretion, and it was to the uncommon union of these qualities that 
he owed his subsequent success. Thus when, in March 1518, 
several copies of Tetzel s theses were brought to Wittenberg and 
publicly burnt by the students, Luther strongly expressed his 
disapprobation of that violent proceeding. 

The Court of Rome at length became more sensible of the im¬ 
portance of Luther’s innovations and in August 1518, he was 


13 Leo is reported to have said that Gcsch. dcr Dcvtschen, B. i. S. 30. 

“ Frate Martino liaveva un bellissinio M Marheineke, Gcsch . dcr Dcutschen 

ingegno, e che coteste erano invidie lief. B. i. S. 66. 

fratesche.”—Bandello, ap. Mcnzcl, Neucre 15 That is, Notes, on Luther’s Theses. 
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, , Baanded either to recant, or to appear and answer for his 
opinions at Rome, where Silvester Prierias and" the bishop Ghenucci 
di Arcoli had been appointed his judges. Luther had not as yet 
dreamt ot throwing off his allegiance to the Roman See. In the 
preceding May he had addressed a letter to the Pope himself, 
stating his views in a firm but modest and respectful tone, and 
declaring that he could not retract them. The Elector Frederick, 
at the instance of the university of Wittenberg, which trembled for 
the life of its bold and distinguished professor, prohibited Luther’s 
journey to Rome, and expressed his opinion that the question 
should be decided in Germany by impartial judges. Leo consented 
to send a legate to Augsburg to determine the cause, and selected 
for that purpose Cardinal Thomas di Vio, better known by the 
name of Cajetanus, derived from his native city of Gaeta; a prelate 
of such liberal opinions as even to have incurred a suspicion of 
heresy. His instructions were that if Luther recanted, he was to be 
pardoned; if he persisted in his opinions, be was to be imprisoned 
till further orders; and if these proceedings did not produce the 
desiied etlect, then Luther and his followers were to be excommu¬ 
nicated, and Saxony placed under an interdict. Thus the whole 
question was prejudged, and Luther’s writings were regarded as 
containing their own condemnation. 

Luther set out for Augsburg on foot provided with several 
letters of recommendation from the Elector, and a safe conduct 
10 m the Emperor Maximilian. The latter, though averse to 
u iei s heresies, seems to have regarded him as a person who 

mondprl K' iQ , hiS qUarrels with the Pope, and had recoin- 
mended him to b redericlc as one of whom there might some time 

A j. + f r 6 nTV Luther appeared before the cardinal for the 
n * e ’. f C ° Jer whose feet he fell; but it was soon 

upp t n u no agreement could be expected. The cardinal and 
11 ie « S ,, ai r0ln °PP os ite premises. Deep in the traditionary 
lore of the Church, Cajetanus drew all his arguments from the 
schoolmen, which the Wittenberg professor answered by appealing 
to the Sciiptuies; and thus the more they discussed the matter 
the wider and the more irreconcilable became their divergence 
Luther’s offer to appeal to the universities of Basle, Freiburo-' 
Louvain, and Paris, was regarded as an additional insult to tl 
infallible Church. Cajetanus, who had at first behaved with « • ? 
moderation and politeness, grew warm, demanded an uuconditf M 
retraction, forbade Luther again to appear before him till he' 05 ™ 
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1C Ranke’s Popes, vol. i. p. 86 (its. Austin’s transit 
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Prepared to make it, and threatened him with the censures of the 
Church. The fate of Huss stared Luther in the face, and he 
determined to fly. His patron Staupitz procured him a horse, and 
on the 20th of October, Langemantel, a magistrate of Augsburg, 
caused a postern in the walls to be opened for him before day had 
well dawned. Enveloped in his monk’s frock, so inconvenient for 
an equestrian, Luther rode that day between thirty and forty miles 
without drawing bridle, and then, weary and almost fainting, sunk 
to sleep on a heap of straw. On the following day he resumed his 
journey, and reached Wittenberg in safety on the 31st of October, 
the anniversary of the publication of his Theses. 

Cajetanus now wrote to the Elector Frederick complaining ot 
Luther’s refractory departure from Augsburg, and requiring either 
that he should be sent to Rome or at least be banished from 
Saxony. Frederick was long undecided as to the course he should 
pursue, and so uncertain were Luther’s prospects that he made 
preparations for his departure, and even took leave of the com¬ 
munity in a farewell sermon. He resolved to proceed, to France, 
erroneously thinking, because the University of Paris had fre¬ 
quently opposed the Pope, that he should find safety in that 
country. At-length, just on the eve of his departure, he received 
an intimation from Frederick that he might remain at Wittenberg. 
Before the close of the year he gained a fresh accession of strength 
by the arrival of Melanchtlion, a pupil of Reuchlin, who had 
obtained the appointment of Professor of Greek in the university. 

Frederick offered a fresh disputation at Wittenberg; but Leo X. 
adopted a course more consonant with the pretensions of an infal¬ 
lible Church by issuing a Bull dated November 9th 1518, which, 
without adverting to Luther or his opinions, explained and en¬ 
forced the received doctrine of indulgences. It failed, however, to 
produce the desired effect; for though Luther had often protested 
his readiness to bow to the decision of the Holy See, and had even 
left behind him at Augsburg an appeal to the Pope when he should 
be better informed, lie rejected the Bull and appealed to a general 
council. Leo now tried the effects of seduction. Carl Von Miltitz, 
a Saxon nobleman, canon of Mentz, Treves, and Meissen, and one 
of the Papal chamberlains, through whose influence, solicited by 
the University of Wittenberg, Leo’s consent had been obtained to 
the hearing of Luther’s cause at Augsburg instead of Rome, was 
despatched to the Elector Frederick with the present of a golden 
rose, and with instructions to put an end, as best he might, to the 
Lutheran schism. On his way through Germany, Miltitz soon 
perceived that three fourths of the people were in Luther’s favour; 
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nor was lais reception at the Saxon Court of a nature to afford 
much encouragement. Frederick did not seem particularly en¬ 
chanted with the golden rose, although Leo had recommended it 
to him as usual in a letter describing how he had himself 
anointed it under his blessing with holy chrism, and sprinkled it 
with odoriferous musk, and pointing out how it was a gift of deep 
mystery bestowed only once a year on some distinguished prince 
who had deserved well of the Holy See. 17 Such were the toys 
devised by the Roman Court to seduce the political leaders of 
Europe. Frederick, however, declined the ceremony of receiving 
the rose at a public interview, and desired that it might he trans¬ 
mitted to him through an officer of his court; nay, he is even said 
to have treated the mysterious gift with a ridicule bordering on 
profanity. In fact, respect for ecclesiastical authority had sunk 
much lower in Germany than was dreamt of at Rome, and Miltitz 
found with astonishment that Tetzel could not quit the walls of 
Leipsic with safety. 18 Miltitz saw the necessity for conciliation. 
Having obtained an interview with Luther at Altenburg, Miltitz 
persuaded him to promise that he would he silent, provided a like 
restraint were placed upon his adversaries. On this occasion all 
theological disputes were avoided, for which, indeed, Miltitz would 
probably not have been qualified. Luther was even induced to 
address a letter to the Pope, dated from Altenburg, March 3rd 
1519, in which, in humble terms, he expressed his regret that his 
motives should have been misinterpreted, and solemnly declared 
that he did not mean to dispute the power and authority of the 
1 ope and the Church of Rome, which he considered superior to 
everything except Jesus Christ alone. 19 In the same letter, how- 
evei, he plainly intimated that his writings and tenets had already 
spiead so widely, and penetrated so deeply in Germany, that it 
would no longer be possible to revoke them. 

On leaving Altenburg, Miltitz proceeded to pay a visit to Tetzel 
at Leipsic, and found him in the Pauline Convent, which he durst 
not quit for tear ot the people. Here Miltitz upbraided him severely 
for his conduct in the sale of indulgences, which he saict had 
caused all the evil consequences which followed, and so alarmed 
Tetzel with threats of calling him to an account, that his death 
which took place soon after, was ascribed to fear and vexation 
Miltitz then returned to Rome, flattering himself that he had 
settled this weighty business by his skilful conduct. But though 
he had achieved a temporary success, he was far from bein^a 


>’ Seckendorf, Comment. § 47.- 
19 Luther’s Wcrke, B. xv. S. 860 ff. 
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CIRCUMSTANCES FAVOURABLE TO LUTHER. [Book 

:reet negotiator. He frequently got fuddled with wine, wh 
e woidd blab out secrets respecting the Pope and the Roman 
Curia that were very damaging, and that were subsequently made 
use of at the Diet of Worms. 

The Emperor Maximilian was now dead, and the Elector Frederick 
had assumed the vicariat of that part of Germany which was 
governed by the Saxon law; a circumstance necessarily favourable 
to the Reformation, especially as the Pope, wishing to conciliate 
Frederick for the ensuing election, forbore to fulminate any 
sentence of excommunication against Luther. Charles’s obligations 
to Frederick for the Imperial Crown also induced him to treat the 
Lutherans with forbearance for some time after his accession. 
Another motive disposed' him the same way. We have seen that 
Ferdinand the Catholic had rendered the Spanish Inquisition an 
engine of government, detested by his subjects and regarded with 
a jealous eye by Rome. In the disturbances which took place in 
Spain after Charles’s accession, the Cortes of Aragon had prevailed 
upon Leo X. to issue briefs, by which the constitution of that 
tribunal was greatly altered, and its proceedings brought nearer to 
the forms of common law; and Charles, annoyed by this circum¬ 
stance, sent an Ambassador to Rome in the spring of 1520 to 
procure a revocation of the briefs. The affair of Luther was at 
that time occasioning much anxiety and debate in the Roman 
Consistory; and in a letter of May 12th, 1520, we find the ambas¬ 
sador advising his master to go into Germany and show some 
favour “ to a certain Martin Luther,” who by his discourses gave 
much trouble to the Roman Court; and this method of annoying 
and opposing the Pope was accordingly adopted by the Emperor. 2 ® 
The truce effected by Miltitz lasted only a few months. It was 



broken by a disputation to which Dr. Eck challenged Bodenstein, 
a Leipsic professor, better known by the name of Carlstadt, and 
which was held in that town at the very time of the imperial 
election. It was permitted by Duke George of Saxony, a zealous 
opponent of the Lutherans, in whose dominions Leipsic lay, and 
who regularly attended. Ibis disputation, in which Luther took 
part, began in the Pleissenburg, June 27th 1519, and lasted nine¬ 
teen days. It had the usual fate of all such discussions, and served 
only still further to embroil the question. The animosity dis¬ 
played on both sides was so great, that watchmen armed with 
partisans were stationed in the inns to prevent fights between 
the students attached to different sides; each party claimed the 


20 Llorente, Hist, dc la Inquisition, cap. si. art. iv. § 16. 
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victory, and the students of Leipsic and Wittenberg came to blows 
about the conclusion, though the greater part of them had fallen 
asleep during the argument. In the opinion of the majority, how¬ 
ever, Eck carried off the palm. He was precisely suited for such 
an arena; a big burly man with a stentorian voice, a prodigious 
memory, vast learning, great readiness, and an inexhaustible flow of 
words. Melanchthon admits the admiration which he excited 21 , and 
on the whole, the discussion rather damaged Luther for a time. 
The Elector Frederick was somewhat shaken by a letter addressed 
to him by Eck, till he was reassured by another from Erasmus in 
favom of .Luther.-- Erasmus, who confesses that he had not read 
Luthers books, was induced to take his part from disgust at the 
cry raised against himself by the monk party. 

The Leipsic disputation was preceded and followed by a host of 
controversies. The whole mind of Germany was in motion, and it 
was no longer with Luther alone that Rome had to contend. All the 
celebrated names in art and literature sided with the Reformation; 
Erasmus, Ulrich von Hutten, Melanchthon, Lucas Cranach, Albert 
Diirer, and others. Hans Sachs, the M&ister-sdnger ■ of Nurem¬ 
berg, composed in his honour the pretty song called “ the Witten- 
berg Nightingale.” 23 Silvester von Schaumburg and Franz von 
Sickingen invited Luther to their castles, in case he v-ere driven 
from Saxony; and Schaumburg declared that a hundred more Fran¬ 
conian knights were ready to protect him. Luther, however, always 
protested his aversion to the use of physical force, and fortunately 
there was no occasion to resort to it, as the Elector Frederick be¬ 
came daily more convinced that his doctrines were founded in Scrip- 
t ^ lett f rwhich h e addressed to the Papal court, April 1st 
’ ,, lec eric m vain endeavoured to open its eyes to the new 
s a e 0 nngs m Germany, and pointed out that any attempt to put 
( own u er >y mere force, and without refuting his doctrines, 
could en d m nothing but disturbance and detriment to the 
authority of the Church. 24 

Meanwhile, Luther had made great strides in his opinions since 
the publication of his llieses. From a mere objector against in¬ 
dulgences, he had begun to impugn many of the principles of the 
Romish church; and so far from any longer recognising the para¬ 
mount authority of the Pope, or even of a general council, he was 
now disposed to submit to no rule but the Bible. The more timid 


21 See his Letter to (Eeolampadius in 
Jortin’s Erasmus , App. No. xviii. 
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^spirits were alarmed at bis boldness, and even Frederick bimself 
exhorted him to moderation. It must be acknowledged, indeed, 
that Luther sometimes. damaged his cause by the intemperance 
of bis language; an instance of which is afforded by the remarkable 
letter he°addressed to Leo X., April 6th 1520, as a dedication 
to bis treatise Da Libertata Christiana, which is filled with the 
coarsest abuse of the Eoman Court, while the Pope himself is 
treated with a sarcastic irony. 25 Allowance, however, must he made 
for the manners of the times. Luther, as a modern writer 20 has 
observed, was certainly well grounded in all the slang of Eisleben ; 
but his rude and ponderous battle-axe cut the knot on which the 
more polished but feebler sword of Erasmus or Melanchthon would 
have failed to make an impression. 

The letter just alluded to was, perhaps, the immediate cause of 
the famous Bull, “Exurge Demine,” which Leo fulminated against 
Luther, June loth 1520. The Bull, which is conceived in mild 
terms, condemned forty-one propositions extracted from Luther’s 
works, allowed him sixty days to recant, invited him to Rome, 
if he pleased to come, under a safe conduct, and required him to 
cease from preaching and writing, and to burn his published trea¬ 
tises If he did not conform within the above period, he was con¬ 
demned as a notorious and irreclaimable heretic; all princes and 
magistrates were required to seize him and his adherents, and to 
send them to Rome; and all places that gave them shelter were 
threatened with an interdict. 27 

The Bull was forwarded to Archbishop Albert of Mentz; but in 
North Germany great difficulty was found in publishing it. The 
Germans were disgusted that Eck, who had been very officious 
iu procuring the Bull, should be appointed as Papal legate to 
superintend the execution of it; a man who, besides being the 
personal enemy of Luther, was not of sufficient rank and conse¬ 
quence for such a post; and at Leipsic Eck found it necessary to take 
refuse in the same convent that had before protected Tetzel. The 
Emperor seized the opportunity to push his negociations respect- 
in«- the Spanish Inquisition, and plainly told the Papal nuncio that 
lufshould be willing to gratify the Pope in the matter of the Bull, 
provided that His Holiness in return would desist from supporting 
his enemies. Leo accepted these conditions. The Grand Inqui- 


53 Roscoe has shown the true a 
this letter to be April 6th, and t:ia > 1 
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excommunication. Life of Leo A. vol. 
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in Spain was instructed no longer to support tlie demands o: 
Aragonese Cortes; and at length, in January 1521, the Pope 
agreed to cancel the briefs which he had issued respecting the In¬ 
quisition. 23 Thus Charles’s view of the great religious question 
which was agitating Germany, was made subservient to the inte¬ 



rests of his government in Spain ; whilst the Pope, on his side, was 
ready to sacrifice the Spaniards in order to crush an enemy in 
Germany. 

The Bull was a poor, wordy composition, dark in its philosophy, ob¬ 
solete in its theology, with magniloquent but unmeaning apostrophes 
to Peter, Paul, and all the saints. Hutten published it with notes 
and an appendix, in which he turned it into ridicule. Its effect 
upon Luther was to make him write more daringly. Almost si¬ 
multaneously with the Bull had appeared his Appeal to the Em¬ 
peror and German Nobles (June 23rd 1520), in winch he rejected 
the notion that the priesthood is a distinct and privileged order in 
the state, and advocated the marriage of priests. In the course of 
the summer he published his treatise on the mass, and another on 
the Babylonish captivity of the Church. In these works he 
denied the sacrifice of the mass, censured the -withholding of the 
. cup, and reduced the seven sacraments of the Church to three— 
baptism, penance, and the Lord’s Supper. Miltitz, who had not 
given up all hopes of mediation, had another interview with 
Luther at Liehtenberg, in the middle of October, and succeeded 
in persuading him again to write to the Pope. In this letter 
Luther, while protesting that he did not mean to say anything 
a 0 amst the 1 ope s person, or the Catholic Church, gave vent to 
many coarse and unwelcome truths ; and a little after he published 
is rac against the Bull of the Antichrist, in which he met 
, e ,, C T e 1 ,, 8 . 0wn weapons, handing him over to Satan with 
18 U ’ aa a . ,* s d ec retals, in case he persisted in his wrath. 

7 mg cus ’® °f history, Luther’s fate entirely depended 
on the Elector Frederick. In the autumn the Papal legates, 
Aleandei and Caraccioli, met that prince at Cologne, where he 
was awaiting the return of the Emperor from Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
in conformity with a Papal brief with which they were provided* 
intreated him either to punish Luther himself or to send him a 
prisoner to Home. On this occasion Frederick consulted Erasmus 
who happened to be likewise at Cologne. Erasmus remained ' 
his former favourable opinion of Luther; he censured indeed tl"> 
violent language of that reformer, hut admitted that he had laid his 
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^-^^finger on many abuses. “ Luther,” he observed, “ has erred in two 
things ; in touching the crown of the Pontiff and the stomachs of 
the monks.”' 29 Frederick, in his answer to the legates, adopted the 
advice of Erasmus, which coincided entirely with his own opinion ; 
he proposed that before Luther’s books were burnt, he should first 
be judged by a council of learned and trustworthy men, and his 
doctrines condemned by the authority of Scripture. Luther 
continued to enjoy at Wittenberg all his former freedom, and pro¬ 
ceeded to make still bolder attacks on the authority of the Pope. 
On the 17th of November he published a formal appeal against the 
Bull to a general council, which, besides being couched in terms 
of the most virulent abuse against the Pope, had been of itself 
declared an heretical act by Martin V. and Pius II. On Decem¬ 
ber 10th Luther consummated his rebellion by taking that final 
step which rendered it impossible for him to recede. On the 
banks of the Elbe before the Elster Gate of Wittenberg, under an 
oak which has now disappeared through age, but whose place the 
piety of a later generation has supplied with another, Luther, in 
the presence of a large body of professors and students, solemnly 
committed with his own hands to the flames the Bull by which he 
had been condemned, together with the code of the canon law, 
and the writings of Eck and Emser, his opponents; at the same 
time exclaiming, ee As thou hast vext the holy one of the Lord, so 
may the eternal fire vex and consume thee.” 30 

On January 3rd 1521, Luther and his followers were solemnly 
excommunicated by Leo with bell, book, and candle, and an image 
of him, together with his writings, was committed to the flames; 
but the only feeling excited in Luther by this act was one of 
satisfaction at being delivered from the laws of his order and from 
obedience to the Pope. At the Diet of Worms which was held 
soon after, the Emperor having ordered that Luther’s books should 
be delivered up to the magistrates to be burnt, the States repre¬ 
sented to him the uselessness and impolicy of such a step, pointing 
out that the doctrines of Luther had already sunk deep into the 
hearts of the people; and they recommended that he should be 
summoned to Worms and interrogated whether he would recant 
without any disputation. But at the same time they demanded 
that the abuses of the See of Borne, by which the German nation 
was oppressed, should be reformed; and, as on some previous 

f Sleidan, Comm, lib. ii. p. 48 sq. extent of the Papal power. The Jurists, 
(ed. 1010). however, continued to cling to it obsti- 

30 Marheineke, B. i. S. 195. Luther’s nately, and thus impeded the progress of 
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^casions, icy handed in a list of 101 grievances, in which the 
T on \' W-C ma adlldn istration of the Roman Court in general, aiid of 
tW » U \ parfclcular > were denounced in the bitterest terms; so 

T nil, ^ t I >Ue °!" the paper resem bled the hooks of Hutten or 
^uthers Appeal to the German Nobles. Even George Duke of 

a , zealous champion of the Romish Church, submitted 
twelve particular complaints. Thus, on the eve of Luther’s trial, 
a l Germany recogmsed the necessity for a reformation, though 

doctrine refemd t0 mattos o f rather than of 

In compliance with the advice of the States, the Emperor issued 
at Worms within twenty-one davl g Luther to appear 

safe conduct« and 3arTnstumeJ ' V0S » 

the princes through whose dininions LuTherVaTto ^ 

herad called “Germany” „ appointed to escort Mm Ini tht 
Elector of Sumy instructed the Bailiff and Council of Wittenbml 
0 provide. Mm noth a guard where necessary, and to take “f 
mt nothing disagreeable befell him on the way. Thus Luther 
only a few years previously an obscure monk at Erfurt, had become 
by the boldness of his opinions an object of solicitude to all Europe. 
;,° g ^ eat was the dread be bad now begun to inspire at Rome, that 
in 1 ®, P ,° pe ’“ lf doubtful of the efficacy of his previous fulmination 
included him in the Bull In Coma Domini , ordinarily issued 

AinoMul 1 WdiM™ d T ‘I WhiCl ' heretiCS ° f aU sorts > M the 

7 „ti f’ • fites> aud ot bers, were comprehended. 

accompanied° by 1 Just us T ^ t tdun ; phal Passion. He was 
by Nicholau. Ion Amsdorl PrOVOSt of ™«*nberg, 
man, and Jerome Schurf n • • 1 '°, n ^hwaven, a Danish noble- 

which he traveled was presented'to , ^ The 

At Weimar, Duke Join f *. J by the town of Wittenberg. 

travelling „ Buttwll * ,*** his 

cloister life, that his reMiS„»“L: he , 80 ?“ of h “ 
where forty of the principal inhabitants on’ 
larger number on foot, met him at a distance of nine or ten 111 
and escorted him into the town. In spite, however, of M s ",' ^ 
siastic reception many trembled for his life; and at Opp , 1 • U ~ 
received an admonition from his friend Spalatin not t,! ° nheim h e 
Worms lest he should meet the fate of Huss. Luthei^ 00 ^ 

31 Both the Citation and the Safe latter in the in 
Conduct are still extant; the former in vou Wallenrodt ■! t’i?-- °- f 0,)er -MarschaU 
the Ruth’s-Bibliothek at Leipsic; the ° dt at konigsberg. 
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s emphatic way: “Huss has been burnt,.yet the truth has no 
been consumed with him: go I will, be there as many devils 
aiming at me as there are tiles upon the house-tops.” 32 He 
arrived at Worms on the 16th of April. It was noon, and the in¬ 
habitants were at dinner; but when the watchman on the tower of 
the cathedral gave the signal with his trumpet, every body rushed 
out to see the famous monk. He sat in an open carriage in the 
habit of an Augustinian; before him rode the herald in his coat of 
arms displaying the imperial eagle; and in this way he was con¬ 
ducted to his lodgings by a large body of nobles, followed by a 


Sl 1 


crowd of citizens. 

In the afternoon of the following day, Luther was conducted into 
the presence of the Diet by Yon Pappenheim, Hereditary Grand- 
marshal of the Empire, who walked before him, accompanied by 
the herald. As he was about to enter, the celebrated captain, 
George Frunsberg, tapped him on the shoulder, exclaiming: “ Little 
monk, little monk, thou art doing a more daring thing than I or 
any other general e’er ventured on in the most desperate encounter. 
But if thou art confident in thy cause, go on in God’s name, and 
be of good cheer, for He will not forsake thee. 

Luther at first seemed overawed by the splendour and majesty 
of the assembly before which he appeared, and to cool observers, 
especially foreigners, his bearing did not answer the expectations 
formed of him. His voice was low and scarcely audible. He 
acknowledged being the author of the books whose titles were read 
to him, and on being asked whether he would retract them, he 
demanded time for consideration. Many thought he would recant. 
The impression which he made on the Emperor was far from 
favourable, and he remarked that he should not easily be converted 
by such a man. But Luther’s hesitation and embarrassment were 
a mere temporary weakness. On the morrow he had recovered all 
his wonted confidence and courage; and though he admitted in his 
interrogation that he had written with unbecoming virulence, he 
refused°to retract any of his opinions, unless refuted by the evidence 
of Scripture : adding, “ I cannot make an unconditional surrender 
of my faith, either to the Pope, or to general councils, nor can I 
act against my conscience. I stand here ready to answer for my 
conduct, which 1 cannot alter. God help me, Amen.” 33 

The Emperor delivered his written judgment, April 19th. Its 
purport was, that as the haughty doctrine of Luther struck a blow 
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constituted authority, the Emperor, agreeably to his descent 
his German feelings, would use all his endeavours to extirpate 
t ie heres y- He expressed his regret at having so long delayed this 
^ oik. At present Luther might depart in virtue of his safe conduct, 
ut in all other respects he would be treated as a heretic. It was 

Row the duty of the States to come to a Christian resolution on 
the subject. 34 

Luther has himself given a detailed account of the proceedings 
at this Diet. A letter to Lucas Cranach is charactei'istic: “ I 
thought, says Luther, “that his Imperial Majesty would have 
summoned half a hundred doctors, and so have confuted the 
monk; but all that passed was : ‘Are these books thine ? ’ *Yes ’ 

‘Wilt thou retract them?’ ‘No.’ ‘Then begone!’’ Oh, we 
blind Germans! how foolish we are to allow the Romanists to 
make supli miserable fools and apes of us.” 35 

The Emperor’s decision was variously received. The zealous 
Roman Catholics praised it; among the majority it excited a <n-eat 
sympathy for Luther, and the deep impression his doctrines°had 
made was unequivocally manifested. Unseemly placards were 
posted in the streets, such as—“Woe to the land whose King is’a 
child! ” while the threats of Hutten, Sickingen, and other friends 
of Luther, alarmed the opponents of the Reformation. “ The 
Germans are everywhere so addicted to Luther,” says Tunstall in a 
letter to Wolsey from Worms, “that rather than he shall be 
oppressed by the Pope’s authority, a hundred thousand of the 

bvTnmr. 1 f tf r l ce their lives :” 36 Attem P ts were privately made 
ment • T iT p®?' 0rs to lirin S Luther to more moderate senti- 

s 0 me wav in ' 6 ^ !° P f Tr4veS ’ wb ° bad bim to P oiut out 

answered tl Whl ®5 matter mi S bt be accommodated, he 

wdl nerth in n e f V ° - S G , amaliel: ‘ If * the work of man, it 

bn nblp to ' M W yeaiS ’• JUt lf lt comes from God, you will not 
be able to prevail against it, I mil rather yield up my body and 

life, than abandon God’s true and manifest word.” 3 ? 

There were some, as the Elector Joachim of Brandenburg, who 

proposed to violate Luther’s safe-conduct; but this step was rejected 

by the Emperor, and by the majority of the princes. In fact 

Louis, the Elector Palatine, and the Landgrave Philip of Hess ' 

were on the point of declaring themselves in favour of the R e f 1 

mation. Sickingen also was close at hand with a lar^ e f 
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Charles V., towards the close of his life, during his retirement 
at Yuste is said to have expressed regret at having observed 
Luther’s safe-conduct 3 *; hut if he did so, he must have forgotten 
the circumstances attending the Diet. On the 26th of May, Luther 
was outlawed by an edict ante-dated on the 8th, in order that it 
inio'ht appear to have been sanctioned by the whole Diet, though 
passed in the Emperor's private apartments, after several of the 
electors and princes had departed. This famous decree, known 
as the edict of worms, was drawn up by Aleander, tie apal 
Legate, and being filled with abuse of Luther, had more the form 
of a Papal Bull than an Imperial Edict. 39 It declared Luther a 
heretic, and ordained that whoever sheltered him, printed or 
published his books, or bought or read them, should incur the same 
penalty of outlawry. So great was Aleander’s anxiety to get ns 
document completed, that he brought it to the Emperor for 
signature on a Sunday, when he was in church with all his court. 

°Luther had quitted Worms on the 26th of April, and arrive 
safely at Eisenach, preaching*-once or twice by the way, though 
expressly forbidden to do so. He was everywhere, well received, 
even at the abbeys in which he rested. At Altenstein he was 
suddenly surrounded by horsemen in disguise who took him out 
of his carriage, and having placed him on horseback, led him 
through a wood for some hours, till at length, near midnight, they 
brought him to the Wartburg, a castle within a mile of Eisenach, 
and formerly the residence of the Landgraves of Thuringia. This 
friendly capture had been arranged with Luther by the Elector 
Frederick, who was apprehensive that when the ban of the Empire 
should be published, he might have some difficulty in sheltering 
the proscribed monk in his dominions. It was generally believed 
that 1 Luther had been murdered, and for a long while nobody but 
Frederick knew what was become of him. 

At the same time with the German Reformation, but quite inde¬ 
pendently of it, another was proceeding in Switzerland, conducted 
bv Huldreich, or Ulrich, Zwingli. Of a poor but ancient family, 
ZwinMi was born, January 1st 1484, atWildenliausenin the county 
of TV'o-enburg, one of those elevated regions where fruit and 
vegetables refuse to grow, and where the green meadows are sur¬ 
rounded by bold and towering Alpine peaks. His father, who had 
been Ammann of the district, destined Ulrich, one of several sons, 
for the Church; and with this view he completed his education at 
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snna and Basle. In 1506 he was appointed to the cure of 
Grlarus, which he held ten years. Like Luther, Zwingli early 
formed the determination of taking the Scriptures for his only rule 
oi faith, and, in order to read them in the original, learnt Greek 
without a master, copying with his own hand the whole of 
St. Paul’s epistles in that language. 40 This period of his life was, 
however, diversified by participation in the warlike expeditions 
of his countrymen; he was present with his community at the 
battle of Marignano, and subsequently bound himself to the service 
of the Pope by accepting a pension. He now opposed all military 
service under the French flag, and being thus brought into collision 
with the higher classes, he found himself compelled temporarily to 
abandon his cure. At this period Theobald, Baron of Gherolds- 
Eck, offered him an asylum at Einsiedeln, the celebrated monastery 
of Schwytz, where the shrine of our Lady of the Hermits still 
attracts thousands of pilgrims; and in the autumn of 1516 he was 
installed in the curacy of Pfeffikon. 

In 1518 Bernhardin Samson began to preach indulgences in 
Switzerland. This man was even more shameless than Tetzel. It 
was one of his boasts that, during eighteen years, his commission 
had brought into the Papal treasury as many hundred thousand 
ducats. Zwingli, like Luther, zealously denounced this traffic, 
denying the existence of purgatory, and consequently the utility 
of masses for the dead. It was in this year that he accepted 
the office of preacher at Zurich, one of the chief places in the 
Swiss Confederacy which declined the military service of France. 
Here he was assisted by Bullinger; and as the Bishop of Con¬ 
stance, in whose diocese Zurich lies, was also at that time an 
opponent of Papal abuses, though he afterwards combated the 
new doctrines, the Reformation began to spread apace in Swit¬ 
zerland. 

Zwingli now opposed all foreign enlistment whatsoever, as well as 
that of 1'iance. In 1520 the town council of Zurich published its 
first reformatory edict, that nothing should be preached except 
what could be proved to be the word of God; but it was not till 
1524 that they obtained sufficient strength and confidence to 
alter the outward forms of worship, to abolish images, pro . 
cessions, reliques, and other Popish usages, and to permit the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper in both kinds. I n Switzo- 
land, as in Germany, these reforms were the result of a m U ~ 
enlightened state of public opinion, to which the abode of py 6 
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mus at Basle had not a little contributed; and under these 
influences the Beformation soon spread to Schaff hausen, Basle, 
and Bern. 

We cannot follow the Swiss Beformation step by step. It will 
suffice to say that by the year 1521 Zwingli’s doctrines had been 
established not only in the cantons already mentioned, but had 
also taken root in Neufchatel, the Pays de Vaud, Geneva, Solo- 
thurn, the Thurgau, Baden, St. Gallen, and other places. Zwingli 
was even a bolder innovator than Luther. It has been remarked 
that while Luther wished to retain in the Church all that is not 
expressly contrary to the Scripture, Zwingli aimed at abolishing all 
that cannot be supported by Scripture. Their views respecting 
the eucharist in particular were essentially different. Luther 
retained fhe Boman Catholic dogma of the real presence, though 
in a somewhat modified and indeed not very intelligible form — 
consubstantiation instead of transubstantiation ; while Zwingli, 
like Carlstadt, interpreting the words of the institution figuratively, 
held that no change whatever took place in the elements, but that 
they were mere symbols to be taken in remembrance of Christ’s 
death. This difference gave rise to a bitter controversy between 
the two reformers; and Luther, with his usual violence, denounced 
Zwingli and his followers with every mark of aversion as Sacra - 
mentaries. It will appear further on how this difference damaged 
the cause of the Beformation by preventing the union of the Swiss 
and German Churches; but we must here content ourselves with 
merely indicating these subjects of dispute, the detail of which 
belongs properly to ecclesiastical history. 

Another great difference between Zwingli and Luther, which 
may perhaps be accounted foi fiom the nature of the governments 
under which they lived, was that Zwingli extended his views to 
political as well as religious reform, while Luther disclaimed all 
interference in affairs of government. Zwingli wished to modify 
the constitution of the Swiss Confederacy; he did not decline an 
appeal to arms for such an object; and a premature and incon¬ 
siderate resort to them was the cause not only of his own death, 
but also of a reaction against the Beformation in Switzerland. 
We shall here mention by anticipation that the five Catholic 
cantons, Schwytz, Uri, Unterwalden, Lucerne, and Zug, after the 
victory at Kappel and the death of Zwingli (October 1531), main¬ 
tained the advantage which they had achieved; and after a war of 
less than two months, the articles of a peace signed at Haglingen, 
November 24th, rendered them supreme in the confederacy. Thus 
a stop was put to the further progress of the Beformation in 
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^erland, and even a Catholic reaction was partially effected.*^ 
to return to the course of our history. 

AMiile^ Charles was taking possession of his new dignity, and 
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putting in order the affairs of the German Empire, his Spanish 
dominions were in a state of open insurrection, the first symptoms 
of which, excited by the unconstitutional act of the Cortes assembled 
in Gallicia, had manifested themselves, as we have already observed, 
before his departure in 1520. Toledo first rose, just as Charles 
was quitting Spain, under the leadership of Don Juan de Padilla, 
eldest son of the Commendator of Castile, and Ferdinand d’Avalos, 
two nobles who now assumed the part of demagogues. The 
deputies who had voted the donative were either°murdered or 
compelled to fly for their lives. Confederations were formed amon<r 
the various towns, the chief of those implicated in the revolt bein“ 
Toledo, Segovia, Zamora, Valladolid, Madrid, Burgos, Avila Gua- 
dalaxaro, and Cuenpa. The Regent Adrian was led to suppose that 
he could put down the insurrection by making an example of 
Segovia, with which view he despatched Ronquilio thither early in 
June; but the Segovians being supported by the Toledans, the 
royal army was defeated. Antonio de Fonseca, the commander-in¬ 
chief, being despatched to Ronquillo’s assistance, was refused ad¬ 
mittance into Medina del Campo, whither he had gone in order 
to procure some artillery. Fonseca took the town by storm, and 
treated it with such cruelty as excited several other places to 
revolt that had hitherto remained faithful; while Fonseca’s house 
at Tided 0 was rased to the ground by the infuriated populace. 
Adrian was so alarmed at these occurrences that he disclaimed the 
acts of Fonseca, who proceeded to the Emperor in Flanders. In 
July, deputies from the principle Castilian cities met in Avila; 
and having formed an association called the Santa Junta, or Holy 
League, proceeded to deliberate concerning the proper methods of 
redressing the grievances of the nation. The Junta declared the 
authoiity o Adiian illegal, on the ground of his being a foreigner, 
and lequired him to resign it; while Padilla, by a sudden march, 
seized the person of Joanna at Tordesillas. The unfortunate 
queen displayed an interval of reason, during which she authorised 
Padilla to do all that was necessary for the safety of the kingdom • 
but she soon relapsed into her former imbecility, and could not h 
persuaded to sign auy more papers. The Junta neverthele & 
carried on all their deliberations in her name; and Padilla, mar h 
ing with a considerable army to Valladolid, seized the seals and 
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Ijlic archives, and formally deposed Adrian. Charles now issued 
from Germany circular letters addressed to the Castilian cities, 
making great concessions, which, however, were not deemed satis¬ 
factory by the Junta; who, conscious of their power, proceeded to 
draw up a remonstrance containing a long list of grievances. It 
is remarkable that these complaints very much resemble those 
subsequently urged by the Commons of England against the 
Stuarts, thus showing that Spain was then better prepared than 
any other nation in Europe to throw off feudal oppression and 
assert the principles of civil liberty. Among the most important 
of these demands are—that the King should not reside out of 
Spain, nor marry without the consent of the Corths; that no 
foreigner should be capable of holding the regency or any other 
office in Church or State; that no foreign troops should be brought 
into the kingdom ; that the Cortes should be held at least once in 
three years, whether summoned by the King or not, and various 
conditions were laid down to insure the respectability and inde¬ 
pendence of the members, especially that neither they nor any of 
their family should hold places or pensions from the King; that 
the judges should have fixed salaries, and not receive any part of 
the fines or forfeitures of persons condemned by them; that all 
the privileges enjoyed by the nobility, which were to the detriment 
of the Commons, should be revoked ; that indulgences should not 
be preached or sold in the kingdom till the Cortes had examined 
and approved the reasons for publishing them, and that the profits 
should be strictly applied to the war against the Infidels; that all 
prelates should reside in their dioceses, at least six months in the 
year, &c. &c. 

Charles having refused to receive the remonstrance, which was 
forwarded to him in Germany, the Junta proceeded to levy open 
war against him and the nobles; for the latter, who had at first 
sided with the Junta, finding their own privileges threatened as* 
well as those of the King, began now to support the royal authority. 
The army of the Junta, which numbered about 20,000 men, was 
chiefly composed of mechanics and persons unacquainted with the 
use of arms; Padilla was set aside, and the command given to Don 
Pedro de Giron, a rash and inexperienced young nobleman, who 
had joined the malcontents out- of private pique against the Em¬ 
peror. On the other hand, Chailes had authorised the Constable 
and the Admiral of Spain to assist Adrian, and they were joined 
by the Duke of Najera, the Viceroy of Navarre. Towards the end 
of November, Giron marched with about 11,000 men towards 
Kioseco in order to seize the Regent Adrian, who had retired 
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DONA MORIA DE PACHECO. 


^yfnther; but he was out-manoeuvred by the Conde de Haro, the 
royal general, who, proceeding to Tordesillas, recaptured that place, 
together with the person of Joanna and the great seal, as well as 
many leaders of the Junta (Dec. 5th 1520). That party, however, 
was not discouraged, and they now appointed Padilla their general. 
But it was Padilla’s wife, Dona Maria de Pacheco, a woman of hio-h 
spirit and noble birth, who was in reality the soul of the league; and 
by her advice, all the costly plate and ornaments of the cathedral 
of Toledo were seized in order to raise money for the support of 
the army. It was evident, however, that the affairs of the Junta 




were declining. 


Neither Padilla nor the Council of Thirteen could 


succeed in preserving order; Spain became a wide scene of anarchy 
and confusion ; and those who loved tranquillity, or had anything 
to lose, hastened to join the party of the King and the nobility. 
In the spring of 1521, Padilla attempted to form a junction with 
the French, who had invaded Navarre and advanced into Spain, 
a manoeuvre which was prevented by the coming up of the royal 
army; and on the 23rd April 1521, Padilla being utterly defeated, 
and captured near Villalar, was executed on the following day, 
and met his fate with great fortitude and resolution. The Bishop 
of Zamora was> captured on the same occasion, who was so zealous 


a revolutionist as to have organised a regiment of priests, which 
distinguished itself in the defence of Tordesillas. This defeat 
proved the ruin of the Junta. Valladolid and most of the other 
confederated towns now submitted, but Toledo, animated by the 
grief and courage of Padilla’s widow, still held out; till at length 
the inhabitants, impatient of the long blockade, and despairing of 
all succour, surrendered the town. Dona Maria retired to the 
citadel and held it four months longer; but on the 10th Feb. 1522, 
she was compelled to surrender, and escaped in disguise to Por¬ 
tugal ; after which tranquillity was re-established in Castile. 

A sti more violent insurrection had raged in Valencia, headed 
by an association calling itself the Hermandad, or Brotherhood; 
which, though without any leaders of note, contrived to maintain 
the war during the years 1520 and 1521. Their efforts, however, 
were directed, not against the prerogative of the King, but the 
power of the nobility, whom Charles left to fight their own battles 
In Aragon the symptoms of insubordination were checked by the 
prudent conduct of the viceroy, Don Juan de Lanusa. Andalusia 
remained perfectly tranquil during these tumults. Had the various 
Spanish states united together, they might doubtless have enforced 
their own terms; but their different forms of government prevented 
them from joining in any common plan of reform* they still 
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egarded themselves as distinct kingdoms, and retained all their 
former national antipathies. 

These commotions in Spain afforded the French the opportunity 
for invading Navarre, to which we have before alluded, and which 
was in fact one of the methods by which Francis gave vent to 
his ill humour at the loss of the empire. His competition with 
Charles for the Imperial Crown had been conducted apparently 
with the greatest good humour; and Francis had remarked in a 
playful tone to Charles’s ambassadors — “ We are two lovers who 
woo the same mistress; whichever she prefers the other must 
submit, and harbour no resentment.” But in the bitterness of 
defeat all these generous feelings vanished. Francis now began to 
view the Spanish Monarch in a new light; he no longer regarded 
Charles as an equal and ally whose scattered dominions were insecure 
and in some degree at his mercy, and to whom therefore his friend¬ 
ship was necessary, but as a rival who had gained a marked supe¬ 
riority, and who by his elevation to the empire had not only acquired 
claims to some parts of the French dominions, but also the power 
of enforcing them. Pretexts for quarrelling Were sufficiently 
abundant. Navarre was a bleeding wound in the side of Spain, 
which by the treaty of Noyon Francis had at any time a pretence 
for opening. The House of Austria had never digested the loss of 
Burgundy wrested from them by Louis XI.; Charles even thought 
more of it than of Germany, with whose language, feelings, and 
habits he was but little acquainted. In Italy, where Francis had 
neither received nor sought investiture of Milan from the Emperor 
the old Imperial claims threatened to be a fertile cause of strife! 
It was plain that before long a war must ensue from the rivalship 
of two youthful and. ambitious monarchs, whose growing disagree¬ 
ment was visible in all the transactions of the period. ^The 
wqunded pride of Francis called loudly for revenge 42 ; but there 
were many reasons which dissuaded him from seeking it by an 
open declaration of hostility. He trembled for the safety of his 
Italian conquests; he had no funds for carrying on an extensive 
war, except by the sacrifice of his magnificence and his pleasures ; 
above all, lie knew that if he declared war against the Emperor and 
the Pope, they would be immediately joined by the King of Eng¬ 
land. H e therefore resolved to consult both his safety and his 
anger by adopting towards Charles a petty and underhand system 


• ^j ie king’s mother remarks, in a 
journal ’which she kept — “Pleut A Dicu 
que 1 Empire eiit plus longtemps vacquA, 
ou bien que pour jamais on re&t laisso 


entre les mains de J6sus Christ, au quel 
it appartient, ct non A aultre.” (Petitot, 
t. xvi. p. 401.) A virtual condomuatiou 
oi her own son for seeking it! 
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^^annoyaneB, and with this view he had encouraged the Castilian 
communities in their rebellion, and endeavoured to raise a party 
against Charles among the electors of Germany 43 ; his jealousy 
rendering him blind to the fact that such a course must inevitably 
kindle the war which it was so much his interest to avoid. 

Francis had certainly colourable grounds for an invasion of 
Navarre, as Charles had neglected that stipulation of the treaty of 
Noyon by which he was bound to do the ex-king justice within 
six months. Both John d’Albret and his consort Catherine had 
died in 1516, and the sceptre of Navarre had devolved to their son, 
Henry II. The King’s mistress, the beautiful Countess of Chateau¬ 
briand, , of the House of Foix, whose family had reversionary claims 
to Navarre through their relationship to Henry II., also used her 
influence with Francis to induce him to invade Navarre; and he 
resolved to strike a blow which love and hatred combined to 
counsel. The Navarrese were favourable to the cause of their 
exiled monarch, and the citizens of Estella in particular invoked 
his presence in language which partook of Eastern poetry. « Do but 
show yourself, Sire,” they wrote, “ and you will behold the rocks 
the mountains, and the trees arm themselves for your service .” 44 
Francis permitted Andrew de Foix, Lord of Esparre, the third 
brother of Madame de Chateaubriand, to levy a small army of 
5000 or 6000 Gascons, with which, and 300 lances belonging to 
his eldest brother, M. de Lautrec, he entered Navarre. As 
Ximen&s had rased nearly all the fortresses in that little kingdom, 
it was soon overrun; Pampeluna alone, animated by the courage 
of Ignatius Loyola, made a short resistance. To this siege the 
world owes the Order of the Jesuits. Loyola, whose leg had been 
shattered by a cannon ball, found consolation and amusement 
duiing Ins convalescence in reading the lives of the saints, and 
was ^ U1S ^lnown into that state of fanatical exaltation which led 
him to devote his future life to the service of the Papacy. 

Lespane was stimulated by his easy success to exceed the bounds 
of his commission, and instead of confining himself to the reduction 
of Navarre, to pass into Spain, where his attempt to form a 
junction with the malcontents under Padilla was defeated in the 
manner before related. At the invitation, however, of the heroine 
Dona Maria de Pacheco, , he undertook the siege of Logroho a 
frontier town of Old Castile, on the further side of the Ebro. All 
the pride of the Castilians was roused by this insult. Forgetting 


43 Rcfutatio Apologia Dissuatori®, in 
Goldusti, Polit, Imp. p. 870. 
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eir complaints against Charles and liis Regent Adrian, they flew 
to arms; Lesparre was obliged to raise the siege, and retreat 
towards Pampeluna; but being overtaken at Esquiros by the 
Spanish army under the Constable, the Admiral, and the Duke of 
Najera, was defeated and captured June 30th 1521, having re¬ 
ceived a wound in the action of which he shortly afterwards expired. 
Navarre was now recovered by* the Spaniards as easily as it had 
been overrun by the French. 

Francis adopted the same. policy of petty intervention on his 
northern frontier. Robert de la Marck, Duke of Bouillon and 
Lord of Sedan, long one of Charles’s best friends, and who had 
helped his election to the empire, having a suit respecting a castle 
on the French frontiers, had taken offence at the Chancellor of 
Brabant entertaining ah appeal from his courts, which he con¬ 
tended were independent; and Louis of Savoy, at an interview 
with the Duke at Romorantin, fomented his discontent and ap¬ 
proved his projects of vengeance. The Parliament of Paris sent 
an officer to cite before them, not only the President and Attorney- 
General of Charles’s supreme court, but even the Emperor himself, 
or rather, as the decree ran, the Count of Artois and Flanders; 
and the Duke of Bouillon was ridiculous enough to despatch a 
herald to the Diet at Worms to defy the Emperor before all his 
princes. With the connivance of the French Court, though con¬ 
trary to an ostensible prohibition, De la Marck levied a small army 
in .France, and together with his son Fleurange laid siege to 
Vireton, a town of Luxembourg. Henry VIII., at the request 
apparently of the Emperor, now interfered, and Bouillon, by order 
of Francis, raised the siege, March 22nd 1521. 

Charles, however, was not inclined to let his insolence pass 
unpunished. The Imperial generals, the Count of Nassau, 
Sickingen, and Frunsberg, not only entered Bouillon’s dominions, 
where they took and destroyed several places, but even crossed the 
French frontier and committed several acts of violence; and 
though, on the approach of a French army, Nassau granted Bouillon 
a truce of six weeks, yet hostilities still continued between the 
Imperialists and the French. Nassau, who had retired into 
Luxembourg, again entered France, captured Mouzon and laid 
siege to Mezieres, which was valiantly defended by Bayard; but on 
the approach of the Duke of Alenjon with his army, Nassau was 
again compelled to retire. 

An open war seemed to be now impending between Francis and 
the Emperor, and in this state of things Henry VIII., assuming 
his favourite character, offered to mediate between them; a pro- 
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p6sal which, after some reluctance on the part of Francis, was 
accepted by both princes. Charles had no reason to object to such 
a course; he was assured of the support of Wolsey 45 , and he was 
in intimate alliance with the Pope, whose legates were to be 
piesent at the discussions. After some delay the conference was 
fixed to be held at Calais on the 8th of August. But before 
proceeding, to that matter, we must take a brief view of the affairs 
of Italy and the conduct of the Pope. 

The thoughts of Leo were perpetually directed towards the tem¬ 
poral aggrandisement of his family. We have already seen how, 
with the connivance of the French King, he succeeded in wresting 
Urbino from La Rovere, and bestowing it on his nephew Lorenzo. 
Not content with withholding Modena and Reggio from Alphonso 
d'Este,^ he next designed to seize upon Ferrara itself. Having 
failed, m 1519, m an attempt to surprise that place, he endeavoured 

“ t 11 ?^ yeaV t0 ° btain his end b y treachery, and bribed 

Kidolfo Hello, a German captain in the service of Alphonso, to 

betray one of the gates to his forces. But Hello revealed the 
whole plot to his master; and Alphonso, though unwilling to take 
any public step in the matter, let the Pope 40 plainly see that he was 
aware of his designs. In 1520 Leo treacherously procured the 
destruction of the Lords of Perugia and Fermo. Perugia was 
governed by Gian Paolo Baglioni, a famous conclottiere , who had 
made himself master of his native city. According to contemporary 
waiters Baglioni was a monster steeped in every vice—a fact, how- 
e\ci, which can hardly justify Leo’s conduct; who having en- 
trapped him to Rome under a promise of security, caused him on 

ie o owing day after his arrival to be apprehended and tortured, 
u len le is said to have confessed enormities that could not be 
expui e y a thousand deaths. However this may be, he was 
decapitated next day in the castle of St. Angelo, and the Pope 
seizec his possessions. Ludovico Freducci of Fermo was attacked 
on similar pretexts by Giovanni de’ Medici with an army of 5000 
men, and was slain in attempting to escape. After these examples 

45 In the letter announcing tlie consent procure the assassination of a,^. 
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ALLIANCE BETWEEN THE POPE AND EMPEROR. [Book 

iany of the smaller tyrants submitted; some of whom relying, 
like Baglioni, on Leo’s good faith, were tried for their former 
conduct and executed. That most of them deserved their fate can 
hardly be doubted. The wretched state of morals among Italian 
princes may he inferred with safety from the possibility of such a 
book as Macchiavelli’s Princijpe being written; but we can hardly 
applaud the conduct of the Pontiff in condemning those over whom 
he had no temporal jurisdiction merely in order to appropriate 
their possessions. 

Leo seconded these acts of violence by the most treacherous and 
double-faced negociations. Early in 1521 he had entered into a 
treaty with Francis I., by which it was agreed that they should 
unite to drive the Spaniards out of Naples; in the accomplishment 
of which the town of Gaeta, with all the northern part of Campania 
Felix as far as the Garigliano, was to be ceded to the Church, the 
remainder of the kingdom being assigned to the second son of the 
French King; who, however, till he should attain his majority, 
was to be under the guardianship of an apostolic legate. Francis, 
either from negligence, fear of England, or suspicion of the Pope’s 
sincerity, seems to have delayed the ratification of this treaty, and 
to have withheld the promised subsidies. Piqued by this conduct, 
as well as offended by the proceedings of Lautrec, who had suc¬ 
ceeded Bourbon as Governor of the Milanese, and especially by 
his refusing to acknowledge the authority of Borne in the matter 
of benefices, Leo now secretly entered into an alliance with 
Charles V., on the basis of a counter-project for driving the French, 
instead of the Spaniards, from Italy. The chief articles were, that 
Francis Sforza, second son of Louis the Moor, who hacl been 
residing at Trent, should be installed in the Duchy of Milan; that 
Parma and Piacenza should be ceded to the Church, and that its 
claims on Ferrara should be supported by the Emperor; that the 
annual tribute paid by Naples to the Holy See should be aug¬ 
mented ; that the Neapolitan Duchy of Civita di Penna should be 
conferred on Alessandro de’ Medici 47 , a child of nine, and a pension 
of 10,000 crowns on Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, secured on the 
revenues of the Archbishopric of doledo, then vacant. The Pope 
on his side undertook to forward the claims of the Emperor upon 
Venice. This treaty, which was concluded while the Diet of 
Worms was sitting, bears the same date as the outlawry of Luther, 
or Edict of Worm's (May 8th), and it can hardly be doubted that 
both were intimately connected. By the sixteenth article the 


47 Reputed the illegitimate son of 
Lorenzo, Du^e of Urbino, but perhaps in 


reality the offspring of Cardinal Giulio 
de’ Medici. 
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ipeioi engaged to reduce to obedience the adversaries of the 
posto ic throne, that is, Luther and his adherents, and to avenge 
all the injuries they had done it . 48 

After the conclusion of this treaty, the Pope and Emperor made 
attempts to gain partisans in the various Italian cities. Jerome 
Morone, formerly Vice-Chancellor of Milan, one of the numerous 
citizens whom the harshness of the French Government had com¬ 
pelled to quit their native country, proposed to Leo a scheme for 
attacking several places in the Milanese by means of malcontent 
exiles. The Pope adopted the project, and secretly advanced 
money for its execution; and when it proved abortive, he permitted 
the exiles to take refuge at Reggio. Charles and the Pope also 
supported the Adorni and Fieschi in apian which they had formed 
to wiest Genoa from the Fregosi, who governed it for the French ; 
and the Pope fitted out some galleys « for that purpose. But this 
scheme also was defeated by the vigilance of Octavian Fregoso. 
At this time, Odet deFoix, Sieur de Lautrec, the Governor of the 
Milanese, was absent in France, and had left the supreme command 
to his brother, the Marshal de Foix, commonly called M. de 
Lescun; who, hearing of the proceedings of the Pope, marched 
with some troops to Reggio, intending if possible to surprise the 
town, or at all events to demand an explanation On his appear¬ 
ance before the place, Guicciardini, the Governor, gave him an 
audience outside the gates. Whilst they were conferring, Lescun’s 
inen attempted to force an entrance into the town; a skirmish 
ensued; blood was spilt on both sides ; the French were repulsed, 
r _ ,ucci ^ r dini detained Lescun to answer for his conduct, but 
iismmei h,m on the following day. Lescun subsequently des- 

, 0 .. rV 1 '^' ^ t * le -P°P e to apologise for his conduct; but 
Leo, g ad of so good an opportunity to throw off the mask, refused 
o leai le cm oy, complained of the hostility of the French King, 
excommunicated Lescun as an impious invader of the territory of 

’ ^ 015 a ! K , pu y avowe d in the Consistory the treaty which 

he had concluded with the Emperor. 

Such was the position of affairs between the Pope, the Emperor 

and the Fiench King, when the appointed conference was held at 

Calais. It was managed on the part of Charles by the Count of 

Gattinara, a Piedmontese, for Chievres had died at Worms in tl 

preceding May; on the part of Francis, by the Chancellor Du n\t 

Wolsey was master of the situation, the arbiter whom both skies 

sought to gain. Duprat was assiduous in supplying all his want? 

* Dum0nt ’ i7 ‘ Pt Mi ’ SUPP< P - 96 ‘ " P r t0 Wokey, July 20tu u ’ 

Mate Papers , vol. i. p. \ 2 t * 
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the cardinal was not scrupulous in intimating : now pro¬ 
viding him with a litter, as Wolsey complained of the fatigue of 
ridino* Bis mule; now sending far and wide for some better French 
wine°than could be procured at Calais. 50 The cardinal, however, 
was already sold to the Emperor for the reversion of a more 
splendid prize than it was in the power of Francis to offer. Before 
the congress assembled, Henry VIII. and his minister had al¬ 
ready made preparations for hostilities against F rancis, by pro¬ 
viding a body of 6000 archers, and devising plans for the des¬ 
truction of the French fleet. Nay, so ardent was W olsey in the 
cause, that though, as he says, “ a spiritual man/’ and in general 
prone enough to assert the superiority of the toga over arms, yet 
he expressed his readiness to march with his cross at the *liead of 
the English troops. 51 He affected, however, the greatest impar¬ 
tiality, and declared that his only solicitude was to ascertain who 
had first broken the peace. To have effected a satisfactory me¬ 
diation between the two Sovereigns would have been impossible. 
Each made claims which he knew the other would not grant 
Francis demanding the restitution of Navarre and Naples ; Charles 
requiring that Milan and Genoa should be evacuated, homage for 
Flanders remitted, and Burgundy restored! Under these ciicum- 
stances it is not surprising that Wolsey’s mediation only resulted 
in procuring a treaty for the suspension of hostilities between the 
French and Flemish vessels engaged in the herring fishery ! 52 

Technically speaking, Francis was certainly committed by Les- 
parre’s invasion of Spain, of which the Emperor had complained 
before the opening of the conference, at the same time requiring 
Henry to declare against France as the first aggressor 53 ; but, in 
any event, the result of the conference was predetermined. In 
fact, the Emperor himself, in a speech which he made to the people 
of Ghent, in July, had told them that “ he would leave the French 
King in his shirt, or else he should so leave him.” 54 While the 
conference was going on, Wolsey, escorted by 400 horse, went in 
great state to Bruges to visit the Emperor, who received him like 
a sovereign prince. Here, in the name of his master, the cardinal 
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* MSS. de Bcthune, ap. Gaillard, t. 
ii. p. 164 sq. T , 

M See Puce’a Letters to Wolsey, 

28th and August 1st. and Wolsey s to 
Henry VIII., August 4th State Papers, 
vol. i. pp. 23, 24, 27. 

bl This trade, however, was of great 
importance, especially to the Nether- 
landers, and the fishing season was now 


♦d hand. The power of Holland was 
founded on this trade, and according to 
a Dutch saying, Amsterdam was built on 
herring bones. 

63 Wolsey to King Henry VIII., July 
lo21. State Papers , vol. i. p. 17. 

54 Letter of Fitzwilliam to Henry VIII., 
August 2nd 1521. State Papers , vol. vi. 
p. 83. 
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ncluded with Charles a treaty, the chief purport of which was, 
that in the following year the Emperor should invade France on the 
south, and Henry on the north, each with an army of 40,000 men. 
At the same time a marriage was agreed on "between the Emperor 
ami Henry s daughter the Princess Mary, to he celebrated when 
the latter should have attained the age of ten. Mary was to have 
a dowry of 80,000/., but from this sum was to be deducted all money 
owed by the Emperor to England. We have seen that Mary was 
already betrothed to the dauphin, and that the Emperor himself 
had engaged to marry Francis’s daughter Charlotte. The treaty 
was to be kept profoundly secret till such time as Charles should visit 
England, on his return to Spain, when Henry was to declare war 
against France. The Pope was not idle during these negociations 

* 

Francis I., releasing his subjects from their al^eTTSS 
was also arranged at Bruges, between the Emperor tL xr ■ r 

England, and the Pope, which was ratified November *4th atTnf ^ 
The Emperor and the King of England promised to lltlZ 
whose greatest care, it was affirmed, was for spiritual affairs against 
the German and other heretics .® 5 It was at this time that Henry 
\ III. published his book against Luther, which procured him the 
title of “ Defender of the Faith .” 56 1 Ue 

The motives of Wolsey in these negociations are sufficiently 

wt M Wrt r T 161 , are ,"?l S ° al>parem ' that he 

as led by the cardinal, and probably entertained some vague idea 

of the conquest of France, to the sovereignty of which he pretended 

despatched with an armv to ^ . ° UUt ^ GuiSe ’ who had been 
not only succeeded in reloverhm 2 ** dlS&Stev of Les P arre ’ 
the kingdom north of the Pyrenees ' 6 j • !l ^ arre ’ or tbafc P <art °f 
did not again lose-ffiit Z ‘ 6 ^ ° f Albret 
rived before the conference at Calais v" 

supported by Henry VIII., immediately demanded the restoS 
of Fueutarabra, which opened to the Freud, the road into BhZ 
and on the refusal of Fraucis, the negociations terminated ?’ 
the north, Fraucis entered the Cambresis at the head of bi« . ’ . 

October, and on the 22 nd came up with Nassau between 


65 Lord Herbert’s Life of Henry VIII. 
p, 118. 


vo1 - i- p. 43. Pace’s T ^ 
expressing the King’s !° W ? ls f y 
Pope’s aceoDtatimi & //^faction at the 


1 Wolsey’s Letter to Henry VIIL, 
from Bruges, August 24th. State Payers, 
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THE FRENCH AND AUSTRIAN RIVALRY BEGINS. [Book 


Valenciennes; but with an hesitation quite unusual with him, 
and contrary to the advice of his best and most experienced cap¬ 
tains, missed the opportunity of attacking the Imperialists at an 
advantage. The French, however, succeeded in capturing Hesdin, 
after which Francis retired to Amiens, and disbanded the greater 
part of his army. But this success was more than counter¬ 
balanced by the loss of Tournai, which surrendered to the Impe¬ 
rialists before the end of December, after a blockade of six months. 
During this period we find Wolsey, in his assumed character of 
a peaceful mediator, writing the most treacherous letter to Francis 
(October 20th), in order to deter him from a battle with the Em¬ 
peror, the result of which the cardinal feared; and this in direct 
contravention of his master’s advice to the Emperor, to provoke 
the French king to fight. 67 Wolsey had followed up this letter 
by sending an English embassy from Calais, at the head of which 
was the Lord Chamberlain, to Francis, then near Valenciennes, to 
persuade or threaten him into a truce. To this Francis would 
not consent; but the delay occasioned to him by this embassy 
arrested his operations, and probably cost him the loss of Tournai. jS 

Thus was opened that series of wars between the rival houses 
of France and Austria, which, with little intermission, lasted nearly 
two centuries, and which maybe divided into two periods; namely, 
till the peace of Vervins, in 1598, and to the death oi Louis XIV., 
in 1715. 

The war, which was now fairly kindled, soon spread into Italy, 
where, as we have seen, hostile symptoms had already displayed 
themselves. The French policy in that country had been anything 
but wise or popular : the government was conducted with military 
harshness, and the Italians were made to feel that they were a 
conquered people. Lautrec, the eldest brother of Madame de 
Chateaubriand, a good soldier, but a man of cruel and inflexible 
character, conducted his viceroyalty on a system of terror; his 
own family, as well as the treasury, was enriched by confiscations 
and executions, and he is said to have banished half the principal 
inhabitants of the Milanese. Even the veteran marshal Trivulzio, 
a native of Milan, one of the first captains of the age, who had 
assisted the French in their enterprises in Italy ever since the days 
of Charles VIII., was treated with contumely by Lautrec, on account 
of his Gruelf, or liberal, principles. At the age of eighty Trivulzio 
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57 Pace’s Letter to Wolsey, Oct. 15th, 58 Wolsey’s Instructions to the Earl of 

ndWolsey’s to Francis, Oct. 20 th, W orcester, the lord chamberlain, and 
pud Turner, Henry VIIL vol. if P- otlier 6, ibid. p. 289. 
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5 sed the Alps to lay his complaints at the feet of Francis I., 
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>ut was denied an audience through the influence of the Countess 
of Chateaubriand. He died soon after in France. 

But the French interests in Italy were as much damaged by 
intrigues at home as by bad policy abroad. The court was di¬ 
vided into two factions, each led by a woman : for the period had, 
arrived when cabal and gallantry, female influence and the pas¬ 
sions or caprices of mistresses, were to play so great a part in the 
affairs of France, to direct and often to damage her most impor¬ 
tant enterprises. At the head of one party was the King’s mother, 
Louisa of Savoy, whose principal adherents were the Chancellor 
Duprat, the Constable Bonnivet, and Bene the Bastard of Savoy, 
Louisa s brother, for whom she wished to obtain the command in 
Italy. On the other side was the King’s mistress, Madame de 
Chateaubriand, with Lautrec and her other brothers: but the 
credit of the countess was now beginning gradually to decline with 
the love of Francis. Lautrec had neglected to pay the queen- 
mother sufficient court: he had even had the audacity to speak 
too freely of her adventures of gallantry; and Louisa in her 
exasperation resolved to punish him, were it even at the expense 
of the interests and honour of France. When the cloud of war 
began to lower over Italy, Lautrec, who, as we have said, was in 
France, received orders to repair to his government; but he de¬ 
clared that lie was in want of money to pay the troops, and refused 
to stir unless he was supplied with 400,000 crowns. The King 
nnd Semblan<jay, the minister of finance, promised on oath that 
t ic money should be remitted to him, and Lautrec departed. 

. however, it was collected, Louisa seized it for her own use 59 , 
t us Ratifying at once her rapacity and her revenge. When in 
tie o owing year Lautrec again returned to France after his 
de eat in Italy, and denied having received the money, Louisa’s 
tool, Semblan f ay, to clear himsilf, accused her to the King. He 
was subsequently sacrificed to her vengeance, and executed on a 
false charge in 1527. The want of this money was the main cause 
that deprived the French of the Milanese. 

The Papal and Imperial army, to which the influence of Leo 
added the troops of Florence, took the field in August 1521. This 
war is attributed by the historian Guicciardini, on the authority of 
Leo's relative, the Cardinal de’ Medici, to the restless ambition of 
that Pontiff. 60 The Spanish troops were led by the Marquis of 

but to the 


m Sho had enormous pensions, and it 
is probable that she may have only 
exacted what she had strictly a chum to, 


• /at- .°f the military 
service (Michelet, Mformc, p 15i) 
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: SC ara, the Papal army by Frederick Gonzaga, Marquis ofk 

. Mantua, with Guicciardini as commissary-general; while the 

command in chief- was entrusted to Prosper Colonna. The last, 
though an able general, was too slow and cautious in his move¬ 
ments ; he lost a fortnight in waiting for reinforcements, and then, 
instead of marching upon Milan, laid siege to Parma, which he 
entered Sept, 1st. By the advance, however, of Lautrec on 
one side, and the Duke of Ferrara on the other, he was again 
obliged to retire on the Lenza, where he wasted another month, 
suspicious of the real intentions of the Pope. Leo had taken 
advantage of his treaty with Francis early in the year to piocure 
the services of 6000 Swiss, whom the 1* rench permitted to pass 
through the Milanese, and he now procured additional reiufoice- 
ments from Switzerland. That nation was not disposed to lose its 
mercenary traffic in blood by any declaration of neutrality. 
Although a diet convened at Lucerne at the beginning of August 
decided on assisting the French, the influence of the Cardinal of 
Sion prevailed in the cantons of Lucerne, Uri, Scliwytz, and 
Unterwalden, in favour of the Imperialists, and hence the number of 
Swiss in each army was nearly equal, or about 20,000. Having 
received some of these reinforcements, Colonna crossed the Po, 
Oct. 1st, and carried the war into the Cremonese, where Lautrec 
was posted. That general relied mainly on his Swiss, whom, 
however, he had disgusted by his hauteur, and still more by failing 
to pay their wages, which the peculation of Louisa had deprived 
him of the means of furnishing. The heads of the cantons, more¬ 
over, sensible of the infamy that would be incurred if the two 
bodies of Swiss should be engaged against each other, having sent 
orders to recall both, the Cardinal of Sion bribed the messengers 
who were to convey the order to the Imperial camp; and thus it 
was delivered only to the Swiss in the h rench service, whose dis¬ 
content not only prompted them immediately to obey it, but even 
induced many to join the cardinal and the Imperialists. Lautrec, 
thus deserted, was obliged to shut himself up in Milan. Morone 
now sent a message to Colonna, that if a night attack were made 
on the town, the Ghibelines, or Imperial faction, would open one 
of the gates: Pescara advanced with the Spanish infantry, on the 
night of the 19th Nov., to the Porta Romana, through which 
he was admitted. Lautrec and his brother Lescun, thus taken by 
surprise, escaped the same night with the remnant of their army 
to Como, whence they proceeded to Lonato, in the territory of 
Brescia. Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici, whom Leo had despatched 
to the allied army in the character of Papal legate, entered Milan 
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that tile rWi° n ° US t ?° PS ’ and at Rome it} was commonly believed 
wi SIf, f 7 T deStmed for bim 5 b ^ for the present Morone 
Maria Sforw ’S as lieutenant for Francesco 

Milan the to’ ° f the Lombard cities > exce P fc the citadel of 

off the French . °[ Cremona > and a few other places, eager to throw 
in a o * ve / n0W su ^ mittecl to tlie Imperialists; and thus 
m a campaign 0 f three months, the French lost nearly all the 
‘ aaese without a smgle pitched battle having been fought. 

Ihe schemes of Leo X. were thus entirely successful, and all his 

allies, which places conformably to the ° Caupied b ? tbe 

to be made over to the Pop Th neof 17 Emper0r ’ were 
Leo at his favourite villa Malliana He 
with a slight illness, and immediately vetZZo l^Z 
symptoms grew worse; and on the 1 st of December 
unexpectedly that there was not time to administer the viaticum *° 
veos constitution had been undermined by his voluptuous life- 
but the circumstances under which he died led to the suspicion of 
his having been poisoned. The day before he was taken ill be 
complained of the wine which had been handed to him, and susni 
cion fed upon his cup-bearer, Bernardo Malaspina, who was 
arrested while going out of Borne with his dogs on the momma 
after his master’s death. Cardinal Giulio de’ Medici caused him 

because he S wo |u h ° WeVer ’ ° n the S round of bis innocence, but 
should be found mixer/ 10 m ? UU £ made ’ “ lest some great prince 
acquire i “ d '*"H. *..3 

allecred hv Qnmo ^ daik insinuation, which is 

is ***** «* 
damage his prospect of the tiara “ nU> “ “ y Bte P which might 

hi, L d e Lte“ "‘SK forty - sirth y “ r <*of 

ms decease , and bad tilled the Apostolic choir eisht years eiobt 
months, and nineteen days. In person he was talf and somewh“ 
corpulent, hut his limbs, though well formed, were rather tot 
slender m proportion to l„s body. Hi, completion was florid Id, 
head and features were large yet dignified, his eyes bio round , 
prominent. In temper he was bland and easy, but Indolent and 
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CHARACTER OF LEO X. 


[Book 



luxurious; little attentive to appearances, so that, to the horror of 
his master of the ceremonies, he would ride out to enjoy his 
favourite diversion of hunting in boots, and without a surplice. 
He was a passionate lover of music, of which he was not only a 
connoisseur, but also a good performer himself; and as he was 
liberal, or rather prodigal, in rewarding the ministers of his 
pleasures, he would sometimes give 100 ducats to a musician who 
had sung with him. He delighted in the company of buffoons, 
was fond of games of chance or skill, and took an almost childish 
pleasure in splendid fetes and pompous exhibitions. Although 
little versed in theology or sacred learning, one of his best traits 
was the liberal patronage which he afforded to literature and art. 
Thus his court exhibited a kind of intellectual sensuality, which, 
while it formed a striking contrast to the gross debauchery of that of 
Alexander VI., or the stern economy and martial bearing displayed 
by Julius II., was just as far removed from those qualities and 
virtues which might be expected to obtaiu the patronage and 
encouragement of a Christian Pontiff. Leo’s political character, 
the chief traits of which are treachery and cruelty, may be gathered 
from the preceding narrative. 

That such a Pope should not have been popular at Rome can 
only be accounted for by his extravagant expenditure, which 
involved him in debt and emptied the Roman treasury. In so low 
a state, indeed, were his finances, that it was necessary to use at his 
funeral the wax tapers which had already served at the obsequies 
of a cardinal. 63 Immediately after his death his character was 
assailed in the most scurrilous libels; nay, it was even debated in 
consistory whether his name should be expunged from the records 
of the Holy See. 64 Leo’s prodigality, however, produced a sort of 
artificial prosperity at Rome, which under his pontificate was much 
enlarged and beautified. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

In the confusion of the interregnum which ensued upon Leo’s 
death, Colonna was obliged to dismiss the greater part of the Swiss 
and German contingents in the Papal army for want of funds to 
pay them; the Florentine troops, who had no direct interest in the 
war, returned into Tuscany, while Giovanni de’ Medici went over to 
the French wiith a well-disciplined corps of about 3000 foot and 
200 horse, cal ed from the colours which they bore the Black 
Band. Several of the Italian princes seized the opportunity to 
recover the dominions of which they had been deprived: Alfonso 
d Este regained the greater part of his possessions; the expelled 
Duke of Urbrno was received with enthusiasm by his former 
subjects, and similar revolutions occurred at Perugia, Rimini and 
other places. 

Meanwhile all eyes were directed towards Rome, where the 
conclave had assembled (December 27th) for the election of a new 
Pope. The pontest lay between Ginlio de’ Medici and Soderini 
also a Florentine, who was supported by the French interest. 

Vv T. eS * C • U0 ^ ^ ^ aS ^ een asser ted, break his promise to 

OQ tlns 1 occasion 5 he recommended that cardinal to the 

success t?’ bUt P erha P s without ai iy very ardent wish for his 

twenty whiEV"*? * faV0Ur ° f Wolse y never amounted to 
twenty, while twenty-six, or those of two thirds of the thirty- 

rtl o d a ?^r M8embleCl i’ Were necessar y to secure the election.* 
G Icdici was undoubtedly the candidate best qualified for 

the vacant throne. He belonged to one of the most powerful 
families in Italy; had presided in Leo’s councils, and was intimately 
acquainted with his projects as well as with the views of the various 
European courts. The cardinals, however, were averse to the notion 
of the Papacy being converted into a family succession. The 
contest, which subjected the cardinals to the severest privations 
and was conducted with the most violent and disgraceful alter* 
cations, had long seemed doubtful, when one of the conclave 

1 See the letters cited by Turner, Henry 1522, MS. ap. Turner, ibid, r, o lfi T 

Via. vol. i. p. 214. the same despatch (ib. r> oYo\ , 

2 See Jonas Clark’s (afterwards bishop found some curious particnW l ,, bo 

of Bath) despatch to Wolsey, Jan. 15th in which the conclave was conducted.*"* 
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THE FRENCH DEFEATED IN LOMBARDY. [Book 

2j Griulio cle’ Medici laimself, suddenly and as if by mere chance 
named Adrian of Utrecht, the Regent of Spain, who was imme¬ 
diately elected (January 9th 1522). The cardinals themselves 
were, or affected to he, astonished at this decision of the Holy 
Ghost, the presumed director of the votes of the conclave; though 
Don John Manuel, the Imperial ambassador at Rome, had probably 
more to do with the matter. The election was so distasteful to the 
Roman populace, who feared that the Papal seat might be removed 
to Spain or Germany, that at first none of the cardinals dared 
leave his house. 3 

Early in the spring, both parties made preparations for resuming 
the war in Italy. The French affairs were not altogether desperate. 
Lautrec, as we have seen, still held several places, and Rene, the 
Bastard of Savoy, succeeded in raising 10,000 men in Switzerland, 
where the influence of the cardinal of Sion had declined in conse¬ 
quence of the trick he had played off. Lautrec, however, was still 
in want of money; for although Duprat had by the most unpre¬ 
cedented extortions, and by the sale of some of the royal domains, 
raised funds sufficient to support a brilliant army, the money was 
either dissipated by Francis among his mistresses, or diverted by 
the avarice of his mother. On the other side, Jerome Adorno and 
Frunsberg had with inconceivable rapidity led 5000 Germans 
through the Valteline to Milan, where Colonna and Pescara lay 
with the Imperial army. The French gens d’armes and Venetians 
under Lautrec, being joined by the Swiss reinforcements, that 
general crossed the Adda, March 1st 1522 ; and after an abortive 
attempt to relieve the citadel of Milan, laid siege to Pavia, which, 
however, the advance of Colonna obliged him to raise. As the 


Swiss began to grow clamorous for their pay, Lautrec directed his 
march upon Arona, whither some money had been sent. It was 
necessary, however, to dislodge Colonna from a position which he 
had taken up at a villa and paik called the Bicocca, between Milan 
and Monza. As the position seemed almost impregnable, and the 
Imperial army was daily weakened by desertion, Lautrec wished to 
defer the attack; but the Swiss would listen to no arguments, and 
sent in their last demand in tin ee words — argent, conge, on bataillc 
(pay, dismissal, or battle). Thus between two alternatives—for 
money he had none-—Lautrec was obliged to order an assault (April 
29th). It failed as he had anticipated, in spite of the most prudent 
arrangements. The Swiss being repulsed with great slaughter, 
refused to renew the attack in support of Lescun, who had assailed 
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appelret^l 011 - th f- ° P ^ Site Side - . After this defeat matters 
own pn be irretrievable; the Swiss having retired into their 

r tUrned t0 France ’ leavin S the defence 
one and T 7 5“ , The task > K ™*er, was a hopeless 

with Onln -Jr f0U o ndhl 1 mself obli S ed to enter into a capitulation 
of T i T’ Y 26th ’ by which he agreed to evacuate the whole 
of Lombardy, with the exception of the citadels of Milan, Novara, 

and Cremona; after which, he also retired into France Genoa 

by an°ac e i h T dS f the * m P erialists sboi % afterwards, almost 

entered T d T . Some 1 S P anish and German soldiers having 
enteied by a breach in the walls which they perceived to be un¬ 
defended the inhabitants were incited to rebel; Fregoso was de- 

the W d ' 1 “ pnS ° ned ’ and Antoniotto Adorno, who accompanied 
the Imperial army, made doge in his stead.* ifter these Reverses 
Francis I. abandoned for a while hi* ,w mese reverses, 

compelled indeed to defend his own frontieroJina-V 1y ’ 
attacks of Charles V. and Henry VIII. the combmed 

During the events just narrated, the Emperor was still residing 

n Germany. Adrian's election to the Papacy, which obliged him 
to vacate the Regency of Spain, as well as the still unsettled state 
ol that country, determined Charles to proceed thither; especially 
as he wished to visit England on his way, in order to reconcile 

Dm-tol « • T’ T’ Smarting und “ his disappointment, 

courted the r TOk /' ,1,lcll , Ile spoat in England, the Emperor 
succeeds1 » ^“7 by tte most res P««U attentions, and 

mTe t„d 17 tbmg by frCsh I** H e engagi to 

him by the ptt - a pension of 12,000 Uvres, secured to 

the contemplaW ,nptfetith e p BiSi0I!riO n ° f ' ,biCb 

did he neglect to render hiWlf 1 T W °" ld depnve him; nor 
whose confidence and o 00 d wi if popular ' Vlth the English people, 

Surrey his High Admiral » J ^ ** Earl of 

.1 , * the Emperor s stay in England 

the agreement entered into between himself and Wofsey, the 

ceding year at Bmpj was formally ratified; and Hen;; decWed 
war against Prance, May 29th 1522. J a 

Although the ostensible pretext for this rupture was the refusal 
of Francis to accept the terms proposed at tlie conference of C’al • 
and to sequester Fuentarabia into the hands of the Entdisi 
were other grounds of complaint. Francis, aware of the F rf 
preparations, had suspended the payments which lie had Q§ i 
to make; he had put an embargo on English ships, and hmf con 

4 Varese, Soria di Genova, ap. Ranke, Deutsche Gcsch. B. ii. S. 281. 
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PERSECUTION OF THE MOORS. 

* \ ( 

But though the period of Charles’s sojourn in Spain was in 
general characterised by a policy which tended to strengthen his 
government, it was also disfigured by his persecution of the Moors. 

In this respect the bigotry of Charles, one of the worst traits in his 
character, led him to follow in the steps of his predecessors. The 
unfortunate Moors found no safety but in flight; and it is cal¬ 
culated that by the year 1523, 5000'houses were deserted in 
Valencia alone. In 1525, at the instigation of Clement VII., 
Charles formed the wild and wicked project of compelling all the 
Moors in Spain to forswear their religion and adopt Christianity. 
Their mosques were shut up, the Koran was taken from them, all 
dealing with them was forbidden, and permission was given to 
capture and enslave those who were found wandering beyond then- 
own villages. Those not baptized before the 8tli of December 
were ordered to quit Spain by the 1st of January 1526 ; while, in 
order to prevent them from proceeding to Africa, Corunna was the 
only port at which they were allowed to embark. Thus the 
penalty of banishment was aggravated by compelling them to 
traverse the whole of Spain, amidst insults and injuries of every 

description. The unfortunate Moors offered 50,000 crowns for a 
respite of five years ; an offer, however, which only led Charles to 
impose harsher terms; and he now ordered that, those who were 
not baptized by the 15th of January should forfeit their goods 
and be sold into slavery. Driven to desperation, many took up 
arms, and obstinately defended themselves in the mountains of 
Valencia. At length, after a great slaughter, the rest, with the 
exception of about 100,000 who succeeded in escaping to Africa, 
submitted to the rite of baptism, with what sincerity it is needless 
to say. Even then, however, they were subjected to the greatest 
oppressions. They were required to lay aside their language and 
national dress before the expiration of ten years, and in short 
became little better than beasts of burthen in the service of the 
Spaniards. Subsequently, however, they purchased the privilege 
of retaining some of their customs with a payment of 80,000 

ducats. . . 

Charles, before landing in Spain, had appointed an interview 
with the late regent Adrian at Barcelona; but the latter, either 
ashamed of his misgovernment, or unwilling it should be sup¬ 
posed that the Emperor influenced his conduct' as Pope, em¬ 
barked for Italy as soon as he heard of Charles’s arrival. It was 
not till the beginning ot September 1522 that Adrian arrived in 
Rome to take possession of his new dignity; and during the interval 
the Papal government had been conducted by a triumvirate of 
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di na lsj renewed every month by lot. If the Romans regretted 
the elevation of Adrian at the time of his election, that ill 
impiession was not removed, at least among the higher classes, 
when they beheld an humble and austere old man, unacquainted 
with the language or manners of Italy, ignorant of and averse 
to the policy of the Court of Rome, and so totally devoid of all 
taste for art that when shown the group of the Laocoon he turned 
away with, horror, exclaiming, “ These are pagan idols! ” Adrian’s 
phlegmatic temper, which was never agitated either by anger or 
joviality, and his parsimony, which was so great that he brought 
with him to Rome an old woman-servant, who continued as before 
to provide for the daily wants of his household, were not calculated 
to create a better feeling; i n short, no more striking or more dis¬ 
tasteful contrast could have been offered to those who had admired 
t e warlike pomp of Julius II., or the more refined and elegant 
splendour of Leo X. A humility, however, which may almost be 
termed ostentatious, produced a great impression in Adrian’s favour 
among the populace, who were inclined to reverence him when 
after having come on foot to Rome, he put off his shoes and 
hose before entering the city, and passed through the streets bare¬ 


footed and bare-legged towards his palace. 8 * 10 


If the wealthier and more educated Romans disliked the new 
Pope’s manners, his actions disgusted them still more. He was 
very scrupulous in bestowing places; He even revoked some 
grants of spiritual dignities, and thus drew upon himself a host 
o ie bittterest enemies. He found the Roman treasury exhausted 

of 700 nnn f tr f a § ance of bis Predecessor, who had left a debt 

which made W&S henCe obli g ed to % on new taxes, 

huried UQ P°P lllar - He was almost constantly 

i • s u ies, during which he was inaccessible, so that 

Znee ZZ > »nd even those who obtained an 

aU ... ,, ,*? pi ! 0 ? vitb a set phrase— cogitabimus, videbimus 
(we will think about it, we will see to it).” Being a foreigner 

and having no family interests to serve, he was indifferent to the 
temporal agpandisement of the Holy See and the intestine dis 
putes of Italy, so that he was prepared to do justice to the poten 
tales who had been despoiled by the ambition of Leo. U 
confirmed the Duke of Urbino in the dominions which he lnd 


8 Roper’s Life of More, p. 17 (cd. 
1716). 

0 T. Hannibal’s Letter to Wolsey, MS. 
ap. Turner, Henri) VIII, vol. i. p. 220. 

10 See Ranke’s Popes, vol, i. p, 93 sqq, 
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recovered, and restored to the Duke of Ferrara several places of 
which he had been deprived. His simple habits rendered him 
indifferent to wealth. Such of his friends and relations as came 
to Rome with the view of pushing their fortunes he sent back with 
the present of a woollen garment, and enough money to defray 
their travelling expenses. He looked with a calm and unruffled 
iudmnent on the abuses of the Church and of the Court of Rome, 
which he showed an inclination to reform; yet his scholastic 
education caused him to reject with aversion the doctrines oi 
Luther, and disposed him to adopt the severest measures m order 
to repress them: for he belonged to those “Magistn Nostn of 
Louvain who had so long opposed the rising literature and theo¬ 
logy. The simplicity of Adrian’s character was regarded by the 
subtle and designing politicians of Italy as the effect of inexperience 
and incapacity, and hence he became the butt on which the wits of 
the day exercised their talent for lidicu e. 

With regard to foreign politics the same dispositions rendered 
Adrian desirous of peace. He at first declared himself neutral, 
and persisted some time in that course, notw. hstandmg that his 
countryman Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples visited him at Rome in 
the hope of making him declare for the Emperoi. lie entertained 
the extravagant project, which could never have entered the head 
of any one but a monk unacquainted with mankind, of reconciling 
two jealous and rival princes, and inducing them to unite in a league 
against the Turks, who were now striking fresh terror into Europe 
by their conquests. But in order to put this subject in a clearer 
lio-ht before the reader we must revert for a moment to the Turkish 

history. ' 

We have already recorded the death of Sultan Selim in Sep¬ 
tember 1520. At that event the joy was great in Europe, for his 
son and successor, Solyman I. 11 ,—such was the erroneous opinion 
entertained of one of the greatest and most warlike of the Turkish 

Sultans,_passed for a mild and peaceable prince, who had neither 

the disposition nor the talent to carry on his father’s plans of 
conquest. Solyman, who was in his government of Magnesia at 
the time of Selim’s death, immediately hastened to Constantinople, 
and having no competitor, ascended the throne -without opposition 
or disturbance. He conciliated the Janissaries by slightly in¬ 
creasing their daily pay as > we ^ 38 donative, while he secured 
discipline and subordination by some wholesome examples of 
severity. Ghasali, governor of Syria, was the only one of the 


11 By some writers called Solyman II- 
But Solyman, son of Bajazct I., i 3 n °t 


reckoned among tlio Turkish Sultans. 
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"Sultan’s officers who gave him any trouble, but his attempted 
insurrection was put down by a total defeat in February 1521, 
when, having fallen into Solyman’s hands, he expiated his treason 
with his life. This example had its due Weight with the Schah 
Ismail, and with Chairbeg, governor of Egypt, who abandoned 
the rebellion they had contemplated. 

The tranquillity of the eastern provinces of his empire enabled 
Solyman to devote all his attention to the affairs of Europe, and 
during the whole of his reign the Osmanli power was directed 
towards the West. Venice, Hungary, and Rhodes were the points 
which chiefly claimed his attention. The conquest of Rhodes 
especially was the object nearest to his heart, and with the view 
ot effecting it he desired to be at peace with Venice, in order that 
his fleet might undertake that enterprise without molestation. He 
therefore sent an ambassador to Venice to offer a renewal of the 
treaties which that republic had effected with his father Selim ; and 
as the Venetians on their side were anxious to preserve their com¬ 
mercial privileges in Egypt, they readily listened to his proposals. 
Solyman would willingly have been at peace with the Hungarians 
also till the conquest of Rhodes had been effected, but this the 
relations between the two countries, and the continual border 
warfare, forbade’ The Turkish beys near the Hungarian frontier 
had flown to arms at the news of Selim’s death, and had already 
captured several fortresses. Solyman had, indeed, offered King 
Louis peace, but on terms incompatible with the honour and 
independence of Hungary. He required that Louis should ac¬ 
knowledge himself his vassal by paying a yearly tribute; a proposal 
deemed so insulting by the Hungarian Monarch, that with a 
barbarian disregard of the law of nations worthy of the Turks 
themselves, he caused the ambassadors who brought it to be cast 
into prison and secretly strangled, and their bodies to be thrown 
into a fish-pond. This act at once determined the course of 
Solyman. He resolved to obtain possession of Belgrade and the 
line of the Danube, whence he might at his leisure push his con¬ 
quests further northwards. V ith this view a large force was moved 
in three divisions, the first of which, or left wing, accompanied by 
Solyman ill person, was directed against Sabatz, whilst the centre 
or main body, composed of Janissaries and Spahis, marched against 
Belgrade, and the third division, or right wing, took the direction of 

Transylvania. 

Hungary seemed to offer an easy prey. Her frontier fortresses 
were badly garrisoned and provisioned; her finances did not 
permit the hire of mercenaries; the arriere-ban, which was estimated 
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60,000 men, met scantily and slowly, and it was with difficulty 
that a small army w r as assembled in the southern provinces. Louis 
applied for assistance to the Pope, the Venetians, and the Emperor; 
but though his complaints were everywhere heard with real or 
affected sympathy, no hand was stretched, forth to help him. 
Leo X. alleged in excuse his empty treasury, and the disturbances in 
Italy; the Venetians, who had made their peace with the Turk, 
said that they could do nothing unless all Europe combined in the 
cause; and the Diet of Worms, in spite of the long and eloquent 
speech of Hieronymus Balbus, the Hungarian ambassador, was too 
busy with its own affairs to afford any assistance;—the Imperial 
army had enough to do to maintain the public peace, and the 
affairs of Hungary and the Turks were not even mentioned in the 
recess of the diet. 

Under these circumstances the Hungarians could offer but a feeble 
resistance. Sabatz being taken after an obstinate defence, July 8th, 
Semlin surrendered without a blow, and a number of smaller 
fortresses were captured and rased. Belgrade must now have 
surrendered, even if its fall had not been hastened by cowardice and 
treachery. The garrison being driven from the town made so 
heroic a defence in the citadel that Solyman himself began to 
despair of success; when the Bulgarian mercenaries, alarmed by 
the blowing up of one of the towers, began to ti’eat with the enemy 
without the knowledge of the commandant, and offered to surrender 
on condition of being allowed to withdraw. The offer was ac¬ 
cepted; the Turks were admitted on the evening of the 29th of 
August, when they massacred all the Hungarians, and even some 
of the Bulgarians: they who escaped were permitted to settle at 


<SL 


Constantinople. 

Solyman after taking possession of these fortresses, caused them 
to be repaired and well garrisoned; and he might now have pushed 
his conquests further northwards if such had been his plan; but 
his views were centred on the long-projected attack on Ehodes, the 
preparations for which employed the following winter (1521 — 
1522). On Sept. 10th 1521, Solyman in a letter congratulated 
Philip de Villers L’He-Adam, who had recently been elevated to 
the Grand-mastership of th® Knights of St. John, on his appoint¬ 
ment, detailed his Hungarian conquests, and offered peace and 
friendship. L’lle-Adam immediately saw the irony of the letter, 
and replying in the same tone, hastened his preparations for 
defence. 12 


See I'outamis, De Bello Rhodio, in ffociations de la France dans le Levant 
X/onicerus, Citron. Turcicor. t. ii.; M- t. i. p. 89; Maritime Wars of the Turks, 
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lie knights of Rhodes had long had complete command of the 
which surrounded their island; they infested the Turkish 
coasts, interrupted the navigation, and held thousands of Osmanlis 
in the most oppressive slavery, and their reduction had therefore 
long been ardently desired by the Turks. In June 1522, the naval 
armament which had been commenced by Selim passed through 
the Dardanelles. It consisted of 300 ships with 10,000 chosen 
troops on board; while an army of 100,000 men assembled at 
Scutari, at the head of which Solyman himself intended to march 
to the southern coast of Asia Minor. The knights of Rhodes, like 


the Hungarians, found none to help them. The 


- i- - -Venetians, 

doubtful at first of the destination of the Turkish armament, 
despatched a squadron of observation to watch over the safety of 
Cyprus, hut its commander had strict orders to lend no assistance 
to Rhodes. Solyman, in accordance with the precepts of the Koran 
began by addressing a letter to the Grand-Master, declaring war 
and requiring the surrender of the island (June 1st). LTle Adam 
on the other hand, had taken measures for the most resolute de¬ 
fence. All the houses in the neighbourhood of the capital were 
destroyed, lest they should afford shelter to the advancing enemy ; 
strong chains were stretched across the harbour, the defence of 
which, and of the seven principal forts, was intrusted to the knights 
according to their division into eight nations; namely, French, 
English, German, Spanish, Portuguese, Italians, and the Knights of 
Provence and Auvergne, under their respective grand priors. The 
Grand-Master himself took up his post on the north side of the 
town, and directed all the operations. 

The Turkish fleet cast anchor in the Bay of Parombolin, several 
mi es lom t le capital, June 24th. More than a month was spent 
in preparing for the siege and awaiting the arrival of Solyman, 
during which succours might easily have been sent. A small force 
would have sufficed to turn the scale and save the chief bulwark of 
Chnstenc om, but it was not forthcoming. Towards the end of 
July, Solyman arrived with his army at the little port of Marmaris 
on the Asiatic coast: he immediately crossed over to Rhodes, and 
pitched his tent on the east side of the town. The first assault 


was delivered August 1st, without success, and during several 


weeks tbe attacks were renewed with the same result. In 
course of September some breaches having been effected, and 


tbe 

some 


translated from the Turkish of Hadj 1522, par Solinian 7., in fi,„ 1r , 
Khalifeh, by Jas. Mitchell, for Orient, F Acad des Insert-, t. xxvi ' ‘ 

Trnn 0 i • TWier. Memoire sur la nn th a * * P* 728 sqq, 


Transl. Fund; Tercier, Memoire sur la oil the general hist sq , q 

de Fish de Rhodes en Vertot, Hist, des Chevaliers deMal^ 
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Vi the outworks taken, a general assault was made on the 24th^ 
when the Osmanlis were repulsed with the loss of 15,000 men. 
Solyman, however, was resolved to leave the island only as a con¬ 
queror: he turned the siege into a blockade; and on the 21st of 
December, the number of the garrison being considerably reduced, 
and their ammunition exhausted, the Grand-Master found himself 
obliged to capitulate. The terms obtained were tolerably favour¬ 
able. The garrison was permitted to march out with their arms; 
the inhabitants who chose to remain at Rhodes were exempted 
from taxes for a term of five years, were allowed the free exercise of 
their religion, and received an assurance that their children should 
not be seized for Janissaries. Ships were provided for such of the 
knights as wished to repair to Crete (Candia), for which island 
most of them, with the Grand-Master, embarked, January 1, 1523. 
In the following March,they proceeded to Naples, whence, at the 
invitation of the Pope, they repaired to Civita Vecchia, and subse¬ 
quently took up their abode at Viterbo. Six years later (May 
1530) Charles V. presented the island of Malta to the remnant of 
the order, which became their final resting-place. 13 

Thus fell one of the most practically useful of the religious orders. 
Its fall appears to have inspired the non-military orders with the 
desire of supplying its functions, and to have suggested to the 
Minorites a scheme which is here worth recording only for the 
licrht which it throws on the statistics of monachism, and the 
illustration it affords of the sensation produced by the success of 
the Turks. In June 1523, the Minorites handed into the Roman 
Curia a plan for raising an. army among the monks, the numbers 
of which, it was calculated, would exceed half a million men. The 
Minorite convents alone were reckoned at 40,000; but taking 
them at 36,000, each of .which was to supply only one man, that 
order alone could bring a like number of men into the field. On 
the same principle it was calculated that the convents of all the 
orders, including the Minorites, could furnish 144,000 men! And 
as each Minorite convent had at least ten parishes attached to it, 
or in all 360,000 parishes, if these also furnished a man apiece, the 
result would give a force of 504,000 men. 14 But this proposal was 
never seriously entertained at Rome. 

Adrian attributed the ill-success of his project for a league 
against the Turks chiefly to the I repch monarch, who had shown 


,§L 


13 The adventures of the knights after ciations de la France dans lc Levant , 

their expulsion from Rhodes are described 1. 1 p. 108, sqq. and p. 132 sqq. 

in the Letters of L'lle Adam tojns u Ibid. p. 102 , note, 
nephew, Marshal Moutmorenci. 
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16 inclination to respond to his call; and he was further irritateu 
gainst Francis by discovering that his agents had been attempting 
to excite an insmrection in Sicily. Under these circumstances he 
was induced to listen to the persuasions of Lannoy, and to join the 
party of Charles. In pursuance of his new policy, he endeavoured 
to detach the Venetians from their league with France, which he 
feared might induce Francis to undertake another invasion of the 
Milanese. From other causes the Venetians themselves were 
growing weary of the French alliance. Their ambassador Badoero 
had painted to them in strong colours the dissoluteness of Francis 
and his court, which had weakened and impoverished the nation 
to an incredible degree; he attributed to the misconduct of the 
King all the misfortunes with which France had been afflicted, 
and he hinted his suspicions that a great Prince of the blood royal 
was about to go over to the enemy. These representations induced 
the Srgnory to listen to Adrian, who succeeded in concluding 
what was called the “League of Rome” (August 23rd 1523) • an 
alliance which comprehended the Pope himself, the Emperor,’the 
King of England, the Archduke Ferdinand, Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
and the Republics of Venice, Florence, Genoa, Siena, and Lucca. ’ 

It- was, however, one of the redeeming traits in the character of 
Francis that he could throw off his indolence and rouse himself to 
exertion when danger threatened. In the face of this formidable 
league he adopted a resolution so bold that it may even be 
accounted rash. Instead of standing on the defensive, he deter¬ 
mined to strike the first blow, and carry the war into Italy, 
lancis was awaie that the position and compactness of his 

thoTlT 118 IUm a great advanta S e *> aud it is not impossible 
t c t his enterprise might have succeeded had it been speedily and 

juc mioiis y earned out, and not been disconcerted by an unforeseen 
accident, which must now be related. 

Charles, Count of Montpensier and Duke of Bourbon, was at 
this time the only formidable vassal of the French crown. He 
inherited Auvergne and Montpensier from his father Gilbert, third 
child and second son of John Duke of Bourbon ; and on the death 
without male heiis, of Peter II. ot Bourbon Beaujeu,w r lio was also 
the grandson of John by his eldest son Charles, the Count of 
Montpensier claimed the Duchy of Bourbon as sole heir in the 
male line. Peter II., as we have seen, had married Anne th 
daughter of Louis XI. This sovereign had required a pro ^ 
from Peter, before his marriage, that if he had no male heiT-n 
his possessions should revert to the Freucli crown 15 ; a C o a tin 


Pasquier, Eechcrchcs do la France , liv. vi. cli. 11 
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Agency -which, happened,- as Peter left only a daughter, Susanna. 
Louis XII., howeverj recognised the claims of the house of Mont- 
pensier to the Duchy of Bourbon, -without altogether rejecting 
the right of Susanna; and in order to avoid all disputes, he me¬ 
diated a marriage between her and Charles of Montpensier. 
Thus the latter united in his own person two duchies, four coun¬ 
ties, two viscounties, besides a great number ot smaller posses¬ 
sions and titles. He had not only the great central fiefs of the 
Bourbonnais, Auvergne, and Marche, but also the Beaujolais, the 
Forez, the Dombes,the wild and rugged mountains of Ardeche, Gien, 
commanding the Loire; and in the north, Clermont in Beauvaisis. 
Many of these domains were confiscations, which Louis. XI. ima¬ 
gined he had placed in safe hands, those of his daughter and his 
son-in-law. In case of the failure of heirs to Francis I., Bourbon 
cherished even the hope of succeeding to the crown; for although 
the Alenpons possessed a nearer claim, he held that they had 
forfeited it by a former revolt. Nay, he had even gone so far as 
to solicit, in such an event, the assistance of the Venetian Re¬ 
public. 16 

Bourbon had distinguished himself as a soldier. He had ac¬ 
companied Louis XII. in his expedition against Genoa, and had par¬ 
taken in the victory gained over the Venetians- at Agnadello, in 
1509. Soon after the accession of Francis I., he was made Con¬ 
stable of France, and Governor of Languedoc, each of which 
dignities brought him a revenue of 24,000 livres, in addition to 
which he received a pension of 14,000 livies as chamberlain, and 
several smaller ones. These honours and emoluments he is said 
to have owed to the affection of Louisa, the Queen-mother; and 
it is even said that a promise of futiu-e marriage, pledged by an 
exchange of rings, had passed between her and Bourbon, in the 
event of the death of Boui ton s wife, Susanna, whose feeble 
and sickly constitution promise no great length of years. The 
services of Bourbon at the att e of Marignano had been so im¬ 
portant that Francis lewai e him with the government of the 
Milanese, which he signalised by the repulse of the Emperor 
Maximilian. Cold, haughty, and taciturn, the temper of Bourbon, 
however, was the very reverse of that of Francis, with whom he 
appears to have been nevei veiy cordial; and he was soon re¬ 
moved from the government of Milan, either through the jealousy 
and envy of the King himself, or by the influence of his mistress, 
the Countess of Chateaubriand, who procured it for her brother 


10 Badoer, Relatione di Milano, ap. Ranke, Deutsche Gcsch. B. ii. S. 287. 
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Lutrec. Brom this time the King seems to have studiously 
heaped both insults and injuries ou Bourbon. His salary, as 

ovei noi of the Milanese, was left unpaid; nay, even his expenses 
■\\cie not refunded. In the Flemish campaign of 1521, the com¬ 
mand of the van, which fell to the Constable of France by virtue 
of his office, was taken from him and given to the Duke of Alen- 
pon. Nor was he any longer consulted on public affairs. Bourbon, 
who is said to have-often had in his mouth the answer of an old 
Gascon noble to Charles VII., “Not three kingdoms like yours 
could make me forsake you, but one insult might,” was not a man 
tamely to submit to this treatment. 

An event which might have healed the breach only resulted in 
making it wider. Bourbon’s wife, Susanna, died April 28th 1521 
after having with the approval of her mother, Anne of France 
renewed the disposal of her territories in favour of her husband 
Bourbon s marriage with Louisa of Savoy, who at the age of fortv- 
five ' still retained considerable beauty, might have prevented the 
misfortunes which ensued : so far, however, from fulfilling that 
engagement, he openly manifested his desire to espouse Renee 
the second daughter of Louis XII., and sister of Queen Claude’ 
This was enough to rouse the pride of Louisa, and incite her to 
revenge; and, unluckily for Bourbon, she had at her disposal the 
means of gratifying it. As daughter of Margaret, the sister of 
Duke Peter II., and wife of Philibert of Savoy, she represented 
the eldest branch of the Bourbons, but through the female line It 
was by n° means certain, as we have seen in the case of Susanna, 

come ffito the f T f. xclusi T vel y a raale fief. The domains had 
come into the family through women, and Charles’s claim, as sole 

heir ’ was fo «nded on family compacts among the Bourbons 

branches of ,^ adlt !° n . of the Salic law being applicable to all the 
branches of the reigning house of France. There was, at all events, 

ample giound for an appeal to law, and Louisa instituted a suit 
against Charles in the Parliament of Paris: while the King also 
put m a claim for the confiscated estates which Louis XI. had 
bestowed upon Duke Peter II. and his consort Anne, as escheated 
fiefs which reverted to the crown; and he made them over to hi- 
mother. The Parliament, however, for the first time, displayed a* 
unwillingness to support the crown against one of its great vas 
and continually adjourned its decision. The King, indeed in -t 
of his brilliant qualities, was unpopular with the peo ’i Spit ! 
especially with the magistracy. The concordat, the fiscal ^ 
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, ions of Duprat, Francis’s own violence and d.sdain of order had 
produced this feeling. Bourbon, on the contrary, gave himself out 
as the leader of the popular party. 

Bourbon’s cup of bitterness was now full, and foigetting all the 
duties of patriotism, he resolved to gratify his revenge by leaguing 
himself rrith the enemies of his country. It » saul that ins mother- 
in-law, Anne of France, who expired Nov.14th lo--, had exhorted 
him to this step on her death-bed. She had devoted her last 
days to his defence, had confirmed her daughters w.ll in his 

favour and had bequeathed to him all her possessions. Bourbon 
iavour, ; . ., a 1 ™ a. i n vade France 18 ; promising to 

soon a ter invi e ^ armg an( j 10,000 foot, and at tlie 

assist am wi the'Emperor’s sisters in marriage; 

same time demanding one of the* P or ^ L ° d 

either Eleanor the dowager-queen^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Catherine. e unexpectedly one day early in March, 

.ears of Francis. Enten g P dine with Q ueen Claude the 
when Bourbon had been mv^ed <£ c hg 

King publicly charged hi a tb or sball be married-is it 
exclaimed,‘it is showed u that you ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

truth?’ The u Moreover saying that he would remember it. 
knew it was so, < g d . then you menace and threaten 

The ^^"h ca^se;’ Ld so departed. After 
tar the Duke went to his lodgings, and all the noblemen of the 

court with him. 20 , , ,, „ 

The negociations, however, went on; and two months afterwards 

we find Bourbon opening direct communication with Wolsey by a 
letter from Annecy (May 12 th). His proposals to treat were 
received with avidity by the English Court; and Henry, no doubt, 
nised himself the same results from Bourbon’s treachery as had 
attended the alliance of Henry V. with the Duke of Burgundy. 

On May 17th 21 , powers were granted to Dr. Sampson and Sir 

Kichard Jerningham to treat with the Emperor and Bourbon on 

the subject. A°principal condition was that Bourbon was to swear 
homage and fealty to Henry as King of France. Bourbon’s treaty 
with "the Emperor was finally concluded, at the end of July or 


18 On this subject seo Heg ont ‘ |' °' g S g cc 
la France et CAutrichc, t. n- P’ 

(in the Doom. Inidits). , • f 

10 Seo the Emperor’s /f ^ 
Beaurain from Valladolid ' Y. . 
1523; ap. Turner, Henry VUL voi. i. p. 
306. . n 

=-> Letter of Sir Thds. Boleyn to Car¬ 


dinal 'Wolsey, March 8tli 1523; ap. Tur¬ 
ner, Henry VUI. vol. i. P- ” ote - 

21 Turner has erroneously May 16th. 

See Rymcr’s Fcedera, t. xiu. p. 794. 
Even on the 17th it seems almost 
incredible haste, as a re Pv a letter 
of the 12th from Annecy. 
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eginning of August, with M. de Beaurain at Bourg in Bresse; for 
the Duke had retired into the territories of Savoy, where it was 
easier to conduct the negociations than in France. Dr. Knight, the 
English ambassador, had also orders to repair thither in disguise; 
hut as his face was well known on the Continent, he declined so 
dangerous a mission, and his place was supplied by Sir John 
Russell. 

Some authors have pretended to tell the exact share which each of 
the three confederates claimed in the division of France after it should 
have been conquered, but nothing seems to have been settled on 
this point; and though Henry VIII. demanded to recover all the 
rights and possessions detained from him by Francis I., Bourbon 
eluded making any pledge upon the subject; nor would he accept 
from the Emperor the Order of the Golden Fleece, which would 
have obliged him to take an oath to Charles V. His hopes may 
possibly have extended to the Crown of France itself. However 
this may be, the confederates, though not agreed as to the spoil 
readily came to a conclusion as to the means of attack. A power¬ 
ful English army was to invade Picardy by the 25th of August; 
by the same period 10,000 lansquenets under Count Furstemberg 
were to march into Burgundy, where they were to be joined by 
Bourbon with his vassals and retainers, and the united force was 
to. form a junction with the English. In addition to all this, a 
Spanish army was to invade the south of France. 

These arrangements were punctually executed by the Emperor 
and the King of England. Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, with the 

tenflw , V / a % landed at Calais Au S ust 23rd; whilst early in Sep¬ 
tember the Spaniards commenced the campaign in the Pyrenees 
Ihe co-operation of Bourbon, however, was p-evented by « 

r CldeUt n. The French array destined for the invasion of 
Ita!y l as assembling in great numbers, and as their route lay 

through the territories of Bourbon, it was impossible for him to 
move till their columns should have passed. Francis himself was 
detained at Lyons, waiting an answer to some proposals which lie 
had sent to the Swiss and the Venetians; and during this interval 
intelligence reached him of Bourbon’s conspiracy. The secret 
appears to have been revealed by two Norman gentlemen, whom 
the Duke had attempted to corrupt, and to induce them to admit tl 
English into Normandy. Francis’s first impulse was to coucili T 
his rebellious vassal. The suit against Bourbon had not p Voce ft 
satisfactorily. The Parliament of Paris, which was to have ^ 6 
nounced its judgment on the 1st of August, instead of doin^ 0 " 
declared itself incompetent, and referred the cause to the Kino’* 
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Council; in other words, it intimated that it was not free, and did 
not choose to he responsible. 22 What should Francis do ? Bon- 
nivet, with the French van, was waiting for him on the other side 
of the Alps; the Italian expedition could not be abandoned, nor 
could so dangerous a subject as Bourbon be left behind. In this 
dilemma, Francis, early in September, proceeded with an escort of 
German mercenaries direct to Bourbon’s residence at Moulins, told 
him frankly all that he had heard, promised that his estates should 
be restored, and offered him the post of Lieutenant-General of 
France, but on condition that he should accompany the army into 
Italy. Bourbon on his side confessed that overtures had been 
made to him, but protested that he had never listened to them. 
He could not refuse the King’s offer, who then departed, leaving a 
o-entleman named Uvarty to accompany the Duke; that is, to 
watch his movements. But Francis’s offers, even if sincere, came 
too late. Bourbon felt that he had compromised himself beyond 
redemption, and had no idea of joining the King. To gain time he 
feigned sickness ; then after a few days he set forwards slowly for 
Lyon, but at La Palisse gave Uvarty the slip, and hastened to his 
castle of Chantelles, on the borders of Bourbonnais and Auvergne; 
whence he wrote a humble and supplicating letter to the King 
(Sept, 13th), which, however, seems never to have reached its 

fl6 No sooner was Bourbon’s flight to Chantelles known, than several 
companies of men-at-arms were despatched to arrest him. Having 
no means of resisting a siege, and hearing that several of his 
accomplices had been taken, the Duke fled (Sept, 10th), in the 
disguise of k valet, with only one companion, the Sieur de Pom- 
perant, who assumed the dress and equipment of an archer; and 
after many hair-breadth escapes they succeeded in joining the lans¬ 
quenets who had invaded the eastern frontier. That corps, how- 
ever, was already routed. 

When Bourbon found that his contemplated insurrection w T as 
impeded by the presence of the King and his army, he had written 
to his confederates to delay their operations; but his letters arrived 
too late. The English army, as we have said, had already landed 
at Calais. Francis had. hoped to divert, or at least to weaken, the 
English invasion by stirring up the Scots to molest the English 
border ; but the arrival of the Duke of Albany in Scotland, who 
was despatched for that purpose, was so long delayed by the 
vigilance of the English fleet under Sir William Fitzwilliam as to 
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be of no service. Suffolk was joined early in September by tbe 
Count de Buren with the Imperial army in the Netherlands, but 
waited in vain for the arrival of Bourbon with his forces and the 
10,000 lansquenets who were to have joined him. Under these 
circumstances the English commander, as the season was advancing, 
wished to confine his operations to the siege of Boulogne, a place 
which Henry was very desirous of taking, and which Admiral Fitz- 
william had been prevented from attacking only by boisterous 
weather. Count Buren, however, at length persuaded Suffolk to 
advance into the interior. Suffolk advised that the soldiers should 
be restrained from plunder and devastation, and that the French 
should be gained by proclaiming liberty: a step, however, which 
Henry partly disapproved, thinking that if the troops were de¬ 
prived of the hope of spoil, “ their captains shall have much ado 
to keep them from crying. Home! Home!”** The allied army 
after routing Tremouille near Bray on the Somme, forcing the 
passage of the river and taking that town (October 20th), pursued 
their march towards Paris, and reached the Oise, within eleven 
leagues of that metropolis. Paris trembled. Henry fancied the 
Crown of France already on his brow. But Suffolk was forced to 
retreat, in the midst of his success, by the approach of Vendome, 
the desertion of some of his allies, and a season of unprecedented 
rigour; and, by the middle of December he got safely back to 
Calais. 

In the south, the Spaniards were equally unsuccessful. They 
lad advanced as far as Bayonne, when they were repulsed by 
Lautrec, and compelled to retreat; a check, however, which was in 
some degree compensated by the recovery of Fuentarabia, disgrace- 
U .? .rr 1 ^ 1 ^ the French commandant Frauget. In the 
eus , le ,000 lansquenets under Count Furstemberg had passed 
the Klnne (August 26th), traversed Franche Comte, entered 
Champagne near Langres, and penetrated as far as Monteclair on 
the Maine, where, disappointed of the expected assistance from 
Bourbon, and having no cavalry, they were terribly harassed by 
the gens d’amies of the Count de Guise and M. d’Orval, the 
governors of Champagne and Burgundy, and compelled to a pre¬ 
cipitate flight. It was with difficulty that Furstemberg regained 
the Vosges mountains; his rear guard was nearly destroyed in 
attempting to recross the Meuse near Neufchateau, whilst the 
ladies of the Court of Lorraine clapped their hands as they beheld 
this feat of arms from the walls of the town. It was during this 

** More to Wolsey, Sept. 20 th; State Tapers, voL i. p. 139 , 
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reti-eat of the lansquenets that their path was crossed by the Duke 
of Bourbon, who was flying into Germany accompanied by about 
sixty gentlemen. Francis sent a message after him demanding his 
sword°and the ribbon of his order. “ The ribbon,” replied Bourbon, 
“I left under my pillow at Chantelles; the King took my sword 
when he gave the command of the van at Valenciennes to the Duke 
of Alenpon.” 24 Having declined an invitation into England from 
Wolsey, he succeeded in getting safely into Germany, whence he 
passed through the Tyrol to Mantua, whose Marquis was his 


maternal uncle. 

Instead of five or six provinces and a great party, Bourbon could 
now offer Charles only his talents, his valour, and his despair. He 
soon perceived that the ardour of friendship was gradually succeeded, 
in the conduct of the Emperor, by the coldness of protection, and 
he felt that he could not press for the completion of the treaty and 
the hand of Eleanor till he had achieved something that might 
deserve that honour. On the 16th of January, 1524, he was 
declared a traitor by Francis; his estates were confiscated, and the 
coat of arms upon his palace wall was besmeared with saffron in 
token of his disgrace. Several of his adherents were sentenced to 
death. Among them was Jean de Vallier, Count of-Poitiers, whose 
treason was the more unpardonable as he was captain of the 200 
gentlemen composing the maison du roi, or King’s body-guard. 
Such was Francis’s indignation when informed of De Vallier’s crime 
that he could scarce refrain from killing him with his own hand. Yet 
he was saved by a passion to which Francis was more sensible than to 
revenge. It was De Vallier’s son-in-law, De Breze, Grand-Seneschal 
of Normandy, who had procured the revelation of the plot by the 
Norman gentlemen: De Breze s wife, the lovely and insinuating 
Diana de Poitiers, knew how to make the most of this service with 
the King in favour of her father, and to establish at the same 
time her own influence at court. 

The discovery of so alarming a conspiracy, the extent of which 
was unknown, caused Francis to give up all idea of leading his 
army in person. Nevertheless the expedition was not abandoned. 
The French army assembled at- Susa numbered 40,000 men, and the 
condition of the enemy might have afforded an able general a 
good chance of success; hut Bonnivet, to whom the command was 
intrusted, though a great favourite at court, had little military 
talent. Prosper Colonna, the Imperial commander-in-chief, was 
laid up by a severe attack of illness $ Pescara was in Spain; and 
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lie Marquis of Mantua, the Papal general, was determined not to 
advance beyond Parma.- The Duke of Urbino, the Venetian 
general, was instructed to avoid a battle, as. a defeat might have 
endangered all the Italian possessions of Venice. By a coup da 
main Bonnivet might have seized Milan, the fortifications of which 
were in a dilapidated condition; but Francis, aware of his impetuous 
temper, had exhorted him to be cautious, and he now fell into the 
opposite fault. The season was wasted in petty operations; Italy, 
like France, was visited with an early and rigorous winter, and 
the approach of the army of the league obliged Bonnivet to take 
up his winter quarters between the Ticinello and Tessino. 25 

During the progress of .this campaign Pope Adrian VI. expired 
after a short illness (September 14th 1523). The joy of the Ro¬ 
mans at this event was unbounded, and was expressed with all 
the malicious wit for which they were famed. On the night after 
Adrian’s death the house of Macerata, his physician, was°adorned 
with garlands, and the following inscription was placed over his 
door: “ The Roman Senate and People to the deliverer of his 
country.” In the conclave which assembled October 21st, a hard 
struggle for the vacant dignity ensued between the two chief 
candidates, the Cardinals Giulio de’ Medici and Pompey Colonna; 
the former of whom was elected (November 18th), and assumed the 
name of Clement VII. The Emperor again supported Wolsey, but 
very lukewarmly; it is even supposed that, from the occurrences of 
the campaign in France, Charles had begun to suspect him of 
being in the interests of Francis. Wolsey’s name was proposed, but 
immediately rejected, in spite of the instructions to the English 
ambassadors to spare no promises of promotion, as well as of large 
sums of money, which, it was thought, would at least be successful 
with the younger cardinals, for the most part need} 7 men. 20 But 
Wolsey was unpopular with the Holy College. Henry VIII. 
appears to have given his ambassador at Rome double instructions, 
and to have been resigned to accept Cardinal de’ Medici as Pope in 
ease Wolsey were not elected. 27 Wolsey did not again forgive the 
Emperor, although he procured the cardinal to be named legate a 
latere in England for life, with extraordinary powers. 

The election of Clement gave universal satisfaction. Few pontiffs 
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_d ascended the chair with a higher reputation for administrative 

ability, besides which he was known to be a generous patron of 
literature and art; and he was himself not only very well informed 
in theology and philosophy, but also in questions of practical 
science. He avoided the errors of his two predecessors — the 
prodigality and indecorous habits of his relative Leo, and the 
repugnancy which Adrian had manifested to the tastes of his court. 
The illegitimacy of Clement’s birth, by which he was canonically 
disqualified for any ecclesiastical dignity, had been fraudulently got 
over by Leo X.; who, at the time when he made his relative a 
cardinal, suborned witnesses to testify that his father and mother 
had been united in wedlock. The only other remaining descendants 
of Cosmo the Great were also illegitimate: Clement’s cousin, Hippo- 
lytus, and his nephew Alexander ; to the foimer of whom the new 
Pope now provisionally intrusted the government of Florence. 

The war was renewed in Italy early iu the spring of 1524. The 
Imperialists had lost their best general by the death of Colonna, 
December 30th; a commander whose skill and caution, which left 
nothing to chance, procured him the name of the Italian Fabius, 
and made him the most formidable opponent of French impetuosity. 
Bourbon, with the title of Lieutenant-General of the Emperor, and a 
command superior to that of Lannoy and Pescara, joined the 
Imperial army at Milan with 6000 lansquenets. Bonnivet was 
out-manoeuvred by Pescara, who got into his rear and obliged him 
to shut himself up in Novara. A body of 10,000 Swiss, who had 
crossed the St. Gothard and advanced as far as Gattinara on the 
Sesia, seeing the French caught as it were in a trap, declined to 
partake in their misfortunes, but offered to do what they could to 
facilitate their escape, to which indeed all Bonnivet’s views were 
now confined. Towards the end of April he succeeded in forming 
a junction with the Swiss, and then directed his march towards 
Ivrea, intending to get into b ranee by the Bas Valais. A march of 
thirty miles would have placed him in safety, but this short retreat 
proved most disastrous. Pescara and Bourbon, having forced the 
passage of the Sesia at Komagnano, hung upon and harassed the 
retreating columns. Bonnivet, who had placed himself in the rear, 
was wounded and obliged to retire; Vandenesse, who succeeded 
him, shared the same fate. But the greatest misfortune of that day 
was the death of the brave, humane, and generous Bayard, who 
having in turn assumed the command, was struck by a ball which 
broke his spine (April 30th 1524). Being placed against a tree, 
Bayard yielded his last breath among his pursuing enemies, if such 
a term can be applied to men who admired his virtues as much as 
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29 The highly dramatic scene related 
by Martin du Bellay of Bayard’s dying 
interview with Bourbon, whom he re¬ 
proached with his treachery, though re¬ 
tained by the two most recent historians 
of France (Michelet, Ittfomc , p. 218; 
Martin, Hist, cle France,. t. viii. p. 51), 
rests not on good authority. The inter¬ 
view is not mentioned in the Life of 
Bayard; and the Italian authorities, 
instead of representing the good knight 
as censuring Bourbon, make him, on the 
contrary, complain of the King’s injustice 
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The army of invasion, consisting of about 18,000 men, was 
under the joint command of Bourbon and Pescara: Lannoy was 
to follow with the reserve. The Imperialists entered Provence by 
the Corniche road, crossing the Yar at St. Laurent, July 7th 1524. 
Here they were delayed some days through the neglect of Lannoy 
in not forwarding the cavalry; a step attributed to the \ iceroy s 
jealousy of Bourbon, who had been placed over his head. Bourbon 
wished to march on Avignon and Lyons where he would have had . 
most chance of support from his friends and vassals : but this plan 
was overruled by Pescara. The Emperor instructed the generals to 
lay siege to Marseilles, the possession of which would have always 
secured him an easy entrance into France. Several of the most 
considerable towns of Provence, including Anc the capital, surren¬ 
dered in a few weeks, and on August 19th, Marseilles was invested 
But Bourbon had miscalculated the temper of the French. Instead 
of flocking to his standard, his invasion only incited them to display 
their loyalty to Francis, who was enabled to raise large contribu¬ 
tions for the defence of his kingdom. There was no possibility 
of blockading Marseilles by sea. The Fienc galleys, under La 
Fayette and the Genoese refugee Andrew Dona had beaten the 
Spanish fleet under Hugo de land side the 

town was obstinately defended by Renzo da Cen and Philip 
Chabot, while the approach of Francis with a large army threatened 
to place the besiegers in jeopardy. Pescara, remarkable by Ins 
peculiar dress, consisting of a scarlet under-suit, over which he ' 
wore a black jacket without arms, and on his head a hat resembling, 
that of the iansquenets, but with large waving plumes, had dis¬ 
tinguished himself amongst the foremost of the skirmishers. He 
appears, however, to have received some private information re¬ 
spectin'* the formidable means of defence within the town; and 
suddenly changing his mind respecting the success of the enter¬ 
prise he entered the tent where Bourbon was consulting with his 
officers, and without even deigning to salute the Duke, exclaimed: 

“ Gentlemen, those who are in a hurry to go to Paradise can 
remain • for myself, I shall return. We have left Italy denuded 
of troops, and our retreat may be cut off. Trust me, there is nothing 
left for it but to decamp-” After a general assault on the evening 
of the 24th of September, Bourbon found himself compelled to 
adopt the counsel of his rival, who was supported by Zollern and 
Lodron, the commanders of the German contingent. Bourbon had, 
in fact, been neglected, and in some degree betrayed, the invasion 
of Picardy was never executed; and though Sir John Russell biought 
him 20,000/., the stipulated payments had not been regularly madey 
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that his troops had begun to mutiny for want of pay. Henry, 
or rather Wolsey, was apprehensive that England would be left in 
the lurch by the Emperor; while Charles on his side ascribed the 
failure of the enterprise to the double dealing of Wolsey. Bourbon 
began his retreat on the 28th September, and reached Monaco on 
the 8th of October. 

The enemy had escaped; but Francis was unwilling .that his 
brilliant army, amounting to 30,000 men, including 14,000 Swiss 
and 1500 men-at-arms, should separate without striking a blow: 
and in spite of the approaching 'winter he resolved to cross the 
Alps, hoping by so unexpected an enterprise to recover the 
Milanese. Another motive is said to have been a desire to see a 
certain Signora Clarissa of Milan, whose charms he had heard 
much vaunted His queen Claude, a simple pious and modest lady, 
whom he treated with great neglect, had died, July 25th, it is said 
of a disgraceful malady communicated by her profligate husband. 
All the persuasions of his mother were unable to detain Francis, 
and it was not till he had reached Pignerol, on the other side of the 
Alps, that he published an ordinance appointing Louisa regent. 31 

The dispirited remains of the Imperial army, even when joined 
by Lannoy with the reserve, were incapable of making head against 
‘the fresh and well-appointed forces of Francis, which arrived at 
Vercelli on the same day that the Imperialists reached Alba in the 
Montferrat. The latter therefore resolved to shut themselves up 
in the fortified towns, and to exhaust the French by sieges. Francis 
Sforza evacuated Milan on the approach of the King; the castle, 
however, was still held by a garrison of 700 Spaniards; and as the 
flatterers ot I< rancis persuaded him that it was beneath the dignity 
ot a King of France to enter Milan before the citadel had sur¬ 
rendered, he sat down before Pavia, and allowed the Imperialists 
to fortify themselves on the Oglio and the Adda. Although 
Pavia was ill-fortified, an attempt to Like it by assault was 
repulsed with great loss by the commandant, Antonio de Leyva, 
and the siege was converted into a blockade. 

Lodged in a fine old Lombard abbey, which he sometimes ex¬ 
changed for Mirabel la, an ancient villa belonging to the Dukes of 
Milan, situated in the midst of an extensive park, Francis seems to 
have spent the winter agreeably enough, abandoning himself to 
pleasures which were rarely interrupted by any serious business 
His affairs seemed now to be more flourishing than those of his 
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adversaries. The Imperial army was almost disorganized, was ill 
paid and afflicted with sickness, while his own was well supplied 
and continually recruited. In spite of his vast dominions the 
Emperor found it difficult to raise pay for his troops, though they 
only amounted to about 16,000 men. Henry VIII., influenced 
apparently by the disgust of Wolsey at the loss of the tiara, and 
occupied with the affairs of Scotland, evaded his engagement to 
pay 100,000 ducats monthly or to invade Picardy: nay, lie even 
demanded back the money which he had advanced to the Im¬ 
perialists. The Italians were either cold or disaffected to the 
Imperial cause. Clement, who, agreeably to the hereditary policy 
of the House of Medici, was not displeased to see Francis in 
possession of the Milanese, as a counterpoise to the power of 
Charles in the south, disguising his political views under the cloak 
of the common father of the faithful, proposed to mediate a 
general truce of five years; and when that proposition was rejected 
both by the French and the Imperialists, he demanded that his 
own neutrality and that of Florence should be respected; but under 
this cloak he sent his minister Giberto to negociate a secret 
treaty with the French King. 32 He also engaged Francis to support 
his family at Florence. Giberto negociated at the same time 
for the Venetians, who now regretted their rupture with their 
ancient allies the French; and these negotiations were confirmed 
by the Venetian senate in January 1525. Clement’s best counsellors 
advised him to march an army to the Po, to unite it with that of 
the Venetians, and thus to cause the neutrality of the two most 
powerful states of Italy to be respected ; but with all his political 
ability, the feebleness and irresolution of Clement’s character pre¬ 
vented him from taking so bold a step. 


The favourable prospects which now opened upon Francis were, 
however, to be destroyed by his own rashness. Elated with his 
rapid success, he not only sent the Marquis of Saluzz'o to seize 
Genoa, but, as the pacification with the Pope opened a passage 
through the States of the Church, he also deemed it possible to 
grasp the long-coveted possession of Naples, and with a fatal 
imprudence still further dismembered his army by dispatching 
the Duke of Albany and Kenzo da Ceri with 8000 foot and a 
numerous cavalry towards the south. At this news the French 
party in Naples showed symptoms of revolt, and the coimcil in 
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m wrote to the Viceroy Lannoy to return with his army. 
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Tuscany unopposed where he was reinforced with 3000 infantry. 
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the march of the French, and represented himselVas^orced'^ ° f 
Meanwhile Bourbon, who had gone into Germany to procure 
reinforcements, returned with about 12,000 men wL 
levied with the assistance of the Archduke Ferdinand ^ 
whom he joined Lannoy and Pescara at LodT 2^ 
these men were volunteers, led by the celebrated rv * ^ f ° f 
berg. Bourbon had borrowed the 

Duke of Savoy, chiefly through the aid of the Duchess wl 6 
sister Beatrix of Portugal, was about to be married to Ch Jes V 
The Duke himself, however, had not much reluctance to assist the 
Emperor against his nephew the King of France, whose alliance 
was very burthensome to him. Pescara determined to seize the 
advantage offered by these reinforcements. Breaking up f rom 
Lodi, January 25th 1525, he directed his march on Marignano as 
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Prrvin. Pescara slowly approached that towmtnd 
February took up a position at St. Justina, within a mile of V 
French outposts The Vernacula, a small but deep river fl^d 
between the hostile armies, and secured each from an unexneT^ 
attack. The French camp appeared too strong to be assaulted and 
Pescara therefore endeavoured to wear out the enemy by a • 1 

petty skirmishes, in the hope of bringing on a general end!! 68 ? f 
for his troops had neither provisions, clothes, nor money • t j meut 5 
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or dairy in the middle of the park. -. 

1000 Spaniards, appointed to execute the carmsade, began to make 
a brealTn Ito park wall about midnight (February 23rd); but 
the wall proved stronger than was expected, and day began to dawn 
before their labour was completed. The appearance of these men 
in the park, however, had the effect of drawing the French from 
their position. The combat which ensued is variously described 
by different authors, and we shall therefore confine ourselves to 
the relation of some of the main incidents. The French artillery 
began to play on the troops who were entering the park, causing them 
o-reat damage, till Francis himself charging the enemy with some 
of his rjens d'armes, compelled his artillerymen to suspend their 
fire lest they should hit the King. This injudicious step on 
the part of Francis was of great moment in turning the fortune 
of the day; although he displayed great personal valour, and 
killed with his own hand a knight said to have been Ferdinand 
Castriot, Marquis of St. Angelo, the last descendant of Scanderbeg. 
The Germans under Frunsberg were now coming up, and as the 
French also observed the garrison of Pavia advancing in their 
rear, they gave themselves up for lost, and began to fly. 1 ven _ ® 
Swiss did not maintain their ground with their usual firmness, but 
joined the flight, on seeing their leader John von les ac i fall 
The Duke of Alen ? on, the King’s brother-in-law who commanded 
the rear-guard, also fled, leaving the King to his fate. Francis 
hastened after the Swiss, and endeavoured to rally them, but was 
carried away by the retreating mass. The particulars of his cap¬ 
ture are differently related. The German authors say that his 
horse was stabbed by Nicholas von Salm, which caused Francis to 
fill and he was obliged to surrender himself to Lannoy, who 
chanced to be near. The French and Italian writers describe 
him as having been met in his flight by four Spanish fusileers, one 
of whom brought down his horse by a blow on the head with the 
butt end of his arquebuse. Francis rolled under his horse into a 
ditch; when two Spanish light horsemen coming up, and per¬ 
ceiving from the prisoner’s dress, and from the order of St. Michael, 
with which he was decorated, that he must be a person of impor- 


33 So called because the soldiers who 
executed it wore a white shirt, or caviisCy 
over their armour, iu order to distinguish 
one another. 

si Ferronus, Be reb. (jest. Gall. p. 195 
(ed. 1 555). “S. M u . (Francis) mette in 


cielo il Marchese di S. Angelo, quale ella 
ammazzo con le sue mani .”—Letter of 
Luzascho to Marquis of Mantua from 
Pizzighettone, Mar. 2nd 1525, ap. Ranke, 
Deutsche Gesch. Anliang, B* v. S. 164. 
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* ce ’ threatened the fusileers that they -would kill him unless they 
were admitted to share the ransom. Fortunately Pomperant, the 
companion of Bourbon’s flight, coming up at this juncture, recog¬ 
nised the ICing’s person, and entreated him to surrender to the 
Duke, which Francis indignantly refused, and called for Lannoy, 
who arrived in time to save his life. Lannoy received the 
King’s sword and gave him his own. The battle had not lasted 
two hours; but it was a fatal one for France. Bonnivet, when 
he saw that all was lost, and through his fault, charged into the 
thickest of the fight, and found the death he sought. Besides him 
fell La Palisse, the Marshal de Chabannes, Lescun, the Marshal de 
Foix, Bussy d’Amboise, the aged Tremouille, De la Pole 35 , Duke 
of Suffolk, the York pretender to the crown of England, who was 
fighting in the French ranks, and other persons “of distinction. 
Among the prisoners were Henry d’Albret, the young Kino- 0 f 
Navarre, Marshal Anne de Montmorenci, Fleuranges, the Count 
of St. Pol, the bastard of Savoy, and others. The loss of the 
French was estimated at 8000 men, that of the Imperialists at 
only 700. On the very same day the remnant of the French 
army began a precipitate retreat, which was not molested by the 
Imperialists, and within a fortnight not a man of it was left in 
Italy. 36 

After Francis’s wounds had been dressed in the tent of the 
Marquis of Guasto, he was at his own express desire conducted to 
a neighbouring convent, instead of the town of Pavia. On the 
road he recovered all his cheerfulness, laughing and joking with 
the Spanish soldiers, whose words he caused to be translated to 
him. Thence he was carried to Pizzighettone, where, though 
treated with every mark of respect, he was kept under a strict 
guard. According to Ferron, Bourbon had an interview with him 
at that place, when the King, not only received his rebellious vassal 
graciously, • but even invited him to dinner with the rest of the 
generals. 37 b rom Pizzighettone Francis addressed a long, rambling 
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35 Richard de la Pole, second son of 
;dward IV.’s sister, and brother of 
Idmond de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, 
eheadcd by Henry VIII. in 1513. 
lichard de la Pole adopted bis brother’s 
[aims to the English crown, as repre- 
entative of the House of York, whence 
e was familiarly designated as “White 
lose ” He had been frequently used by 
ho French as a rallying point forfoment- 
ig sedition in England, bee Turner s 
Icnrii VIII. voL i. P-1°? sqq. 

30 The battle of Pavia is described by 


the usual historians of this period, but it- 
may be remarked, that the account of 
Jovius in his Vita Pescari differs re¬ 
markably from that- of Guicciardini, who 
followed Capella. Ranke, Deutsche Gosrl 
B. ii. S. 310 ff. Francis while in pr i Bon 
wrote a poetical epistle in which ho 
scribes the battle It is published by 
M. Champolhon-Figeac, in the Oaptiviti 

tmLT 1 p 114 *«• 

37 De Reb. gest. Gall. p. 197 ^ 
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istle to the Emperor, couched in terms sufficiently humble. 38 
The celebrated laconic letter to his mother, “ Madam, all is lost, 
except honour,” is a literary invention. Francis by no means 
possessed so pregnant a style. The real letter, which is tolerably 
long, contains, however, a phrase from which the sublime of brevity 
has been extracted. 39 
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38 In this letter lie sues for pity , puts 
his whole trust in the goodness of Charles, 
three times calls himself the Emperor’s 
slave , &c. See Captivite die Hoi Fran¬ 
cois I. in the Ducumens Inedits^ p. 130 ; 
Fapiers (FEtat dc Granvellc } Ibid. t. i. p. 
266 sq. 

39 “Madame, pour vous faire savoir 


comment se porte le reste (or le ressort) 
do mon infortune, de toutes choses ne 
m’est demeure quo l’honneur ct la vie , 
qui est sauve,” &c. The letter will be 
found in Gaillard, Hist, dc Francois I. t. 
iii. App.; Martin, Hist, dc France , t. viii. 
p. 67. Hall has given a translation of it 
in his Chronicle , p. 693. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Tiie Emperor, who was at Madrid when the battle of Pavia was 
foaght, received the news of his extraordinary and unexpected 
success with great apparent moderation. Wen a victory was 
announced, he seemed for a moment to he overwhelmed with 

« ger 

He then retired into his bed-room, and falling on his WesTel're 
an image of the Virgin, poured out his feelings in prayer * He 
forbade all public rejoicings, and received the compliments ad¬ 
dressed to linn with so humble a deportment as to incur the char-m 
of hypocrisy: nor can it indeed be doubted that he concealed 
his real sentiments. Yet this dissimulation was not perhaps 
altogether unbecoming a great prince in such circumstances: and 
had he celebrated his victory with noisy demonstrations of gladness 
he would most probably have been charged with insolence and 
want of feeling. So hard is it for one placed in his position to 
avoid all occasion for censure ! 

In France, on the other hand, the intelligence of the Kino-’s 
disaster struck the people with consternation. The Parliament °of 
P . ™ meduite 'y assembled; the Archbishop of Aix and the 

r 1 C0USUlt aW tbe Sa W of the capital^ 
and the old Duke of Montmorency, whose two sons had fought at 

Pavia, was summoned to take the command. It seemed as if tlm 

enemy was already at the gates. Of these, all but five were closed 

and those left open were constantly guarded by counsellors of the 

Parliament assisted by some of the principal citizens. Chains were 

stretched across the Seme, and others were prepared to be thrown 

across the streets. Similar precautions were adopted in all th> 

considerable towns of France, even in those the most remote f • ° 

clanger; as, lor instance, Poitiers. Normandy, at the northern 1 ''"' 

tremity of France, levied 500 lances and 8000 foot for the d ,f ° X ' 

of the province . 2 These alarms show how completely 

1 Sanuto, np. Ranke, Deutsche Grech. Unity VIII. vol. i. p 420 
13 -ii. S. 316. Charles’s moderation on re- "Journal dun Bourn ,*■ , 

ceipt, of the news is also attested by Dr. p, 233. y m «« Ms, 

Sampson iu a letter to Wolscy. Turner, 

VOL. 1. GO 
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ALARMING STATE OF FRANCE. 
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7 was then identified with the State. With the exception of his 
capture, France had suffered many as disastrous a defeat. An 
army of 20,000 men had been routed, and 8000 slain; but of these 
not more than an eighth were French. 3 Yet, though the conster¬ 
nation was extravagant, the danger was menacing enough. Many 
of the foremost men and best generals of France had fallen. The 
kingdom, which seemed to be in the throes of a financial crisis, was 
thrown into the hands of a woman. Of the three chief piinces of 
the blood, Bourbon, the first, was an avowed and open traitor; the 
Duke of Alenfon, the second, had covered himself with disgrace at 
Pavia, and soon afterwards died of shame and vexation; whilst the 
third, Vendome, who as governor of Picardy commanded the army 
which lay nearest to Paris, was at variance with the regent Louisa, 
and even suspected of corresponding with Bouibon. The adminis-- 
tration of Louisa and Duprat had excited deep and universal dis¬ 
content : they were even denounced from the pulpits, and anony¬ 
mous handbills proclaimed them the authors of all the misfortunes 
of France. The peasant war of Germany, which had spread to 
Lorraine, was another element of danger. Here, however, the 
rustauds were put down by the promptitude and energy of Claude 
Count of Guise, who held the command in Champagne and 
Burgundy. Claude, the father of those Guises who will in the 
sequel occupy so much of our attention, was the second son of 
Rainer II. Duke of Lorraine^ on whose death he ieceived Aumale, 
Mayenne, Guise, Joinville, and Elbceuf. His elder brother Antony, 
succeeded in Lorraine, a younger one had fallen at Pavia. For his 
services in the peasant war Claude was subsequently rewarded by 
the erection of his county into a duche-pcdrie; an honour, at that 
time, unprecedented for one not of royal blood. 4 

At this critical juncture, Vendome, feeling the necessity of 
union, magnanimously forgot his causes of complaint, and leaving 
his government in the hands of Brienne, joined the queen-mother, 
who was then at Lyons; whither Guise and Lautrec, the latter of 
whom was now Governor of Guienne and Languedoc, also re¬ 
paired. The Parliament of Paris seized the opportunity of these 
alarms to present to the regent a long list of grievances, demand¬ 
ing in particular the re-establishment of the Pragmatic Sanction ; 
and they added a remonstrance, in which these learned lawyers 
attributed all the misfortunes of the kingdom to the Lutheran 
heresy, and demanded the extermination of those who were tainted 
with it. Of all their demands, this was the only one that could 

3 Sismondi, Hist, des Franfais, t. xi- 4 Gaillard, t. iii: p. 285. 
p. 310. 
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gianted without inconvenience. Jaques Pavanes, an inoffen- 
lnaa Otters, and shortly afterwards another Lutheran., 
oa ec t e Hermit of Livry, were burnt at Paris w r ith great so- 
emm ,}. 1 hese were some of the first religious martyrs in France. 5 

mid the disasters of the brencli monarchy, a gleam of hope 
appeared in a quarter where it might have been least expected, 
the policy of England, so momentous in this crisis of the fortunes 
ol I< ranee seemed to he undergoing, with regard to that country, 
a‘favourable change, which has been commonly ascribed to the 
alarm of Henry V,II. at the Emperor’s unexpected success having 
seriously endangered the balance of power in Europe 6 Henry has 
at once received the credit of rescuing Europe from the grasp 
o universal monarchy by his enlightened policy, and of stretching 
toith his hand with romantic generosity to raise a fallen foe/ How 
much either his head or his heart deserved these praises will ap¬ 
pear as well from a few preliminary reflections as from a plain 
narrative of the facts. ^ 

Let us remember, then, that Henry’s policy for some time past, 
had been wholly built on the anticipation of the Emperor’s suc¬ 
cess and consequent annihilation of the French monarchy. What, 
other object could he have proposed to himself in his recent league 
with Charles and Bourbon ? The result of that league, had it been 
successful, would have been the partition of France,— the blotting 
of it out, as an integral kingdom, from the map of Europe. If, 
as some historians suppose, Henry had never before carried his 
leliections so far, till he was startled into them by the victory of 

i r l2 h ? bT fc not ? ly divest him of a11 po,itical wisdom and 

oven °! n ,r D C ° mm0Q Seuse - ? This supposition is not 
even a probable account of the English change of policy; but, 

what is more it is contradicted by facts. Not only had the altera¬ 
tion begun before the battle of Pavia, but after that event, the 
former line of policy would have been reverted to by Henry could be 
have made the Emperor acquiesce in all his caprices and demands' 
rf Henry felt any pride in holding the balance of European power 
it was only as the stakeholder between two powerful monarch/ 
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5 The year before Jean Le Clerc had 
been burnt for heresy at Metz. He was 
the pfotomartyr of France. Hist dcs 
Eglises Ref. t. i. p. 6. 

* 8 See Itume’s Hist . of England , ch. xxix. 
(vol iv. p. 59 ); Robertson’s Charles V. 
bk. iy. (vol. ii. p. 301). “La France et 
FEurope cloivent tenir compte a la 
memoir© de Henri VIII. d’une deci¬ 
sion de si grand sens et de si grande 
consequence.” — Martin, Hist, dc France, 


t. viii. p, 72 . 

7 M But as it is probable that 
had never Leforc c?^ed lh, vcfleJS 


SO far, he was startled at this 
event (the victory of Pavia) 1 ? tant 
sensible of his/own danget 
vthat of all Europe, from the jol If®" 
proper counterpoise to tlJ of a 

Charles.” — Hume. loc. oil 
1 j 1c * Compare Ro¬ 


bertson. 
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■who emulously courted his favour; whilst at the same time he 
kept a watchful eye on the political advantages which he might 
reap from their quarrels. 

There is only one theory that will reasonably account for the 
policy of the English Court at this juncture — Wolsey’s ill-will 
against the Emperor at being disappointed of the Papal crown. 
The very inconsistency of this policy, which has puzzled moiethan 
one historian, betraying, as it does, all the hesitation of a man 
who, at the instigation of malignity, employs himself in unravelling 
the web he has long been weaving, and which his better judgment 
still approves, brands it as the result, not of statecraft, but ot 
passion. The circumstances admit of no other conclusion. 

Long before the battle of Pavia, Wolsey began to show his dis¬ 
trust of Charles. He had instructed his agents, Pace and Russell, 
to watch what was passing between him and Francis, and to be 
careful how they parted with the money sent to them. An instance 
of Wolsey’s duplicity still more marked, is his having opened, in 
the latter part of the year 1524, secret negociations with Louisa, 
the French regent, whose envoy, John Joachim Passano, Seigneur 
de Vaux, a Genoese merchant, was privately lodged, at Blackfnars. 
In January, 1525, after Passano had been in England some months, 
he was joined by Brinon, Chancellor of Alengou, and President of 
Rouen, and Wolsey had continual, but secret, intercourse with 
them. 8 De Praet, the Imperial Ambassador at London, got scent, 
however, of these negociations, and communicated them to his 
master; at the same time stating that Henry would contribute 
nothing to the defence of Italy. Wolsey caused one of De Praet’s 
letters to be intercepted by a pretended mistake of the police, and 
sent an elaborate answer to it to Dr. Sampson, the English Ambas¬ 
sador at the Court of Spain, in which he asserted that De Praet 
was privy to all his. dealings with John Joachim. 9 Charles re¬ 
sented this breach of diplomatic honour, by unfriendly conduct 
towards the English merchants in Flanders. De Praet appears to 
have assured the Emperor of the steadfastness of Henry VIII., but 
hinted doubts respecting h is minister. Charles was so alarmed 
that he sent to demand his affianced bride, the Princess Mary, and 


8 See Fidcles 1 Life of Wolsey, p- 331 
sqq.; Cavendish, id. ch. xi.; Hall, p- 
Bq. (c*d. 1809); State Papers, vol. i- M° re 
to Wolsey, p. 151 ; Wolsey to King 
Henry VIII., p. 153. The last letter, 
which is eluted February 5th, near three 
weeks before the battle of Pavia, speaks 
of “ the discourses and communications 


which I have had with the Chancellor 
of Alanson, sent from my lady the French 
Hinges mother, for treaty of peace with 
your Highness. ,, 

9 See Wolsey’s Letter to Sampson, 
February 13tli.i.525, State Papers , vol. vi. 
p. 3^88 foil. 
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require the fulfilment, in the next 
invasion of France. 


TO HENRY VIII. 



summer, of Henry’s promised 


It appears, therefore, that the breach between ..England and the 
Emperor had its beginning before the victory of Pavia; while, 
after that event, Henry would not have been unwilling, if the 
terms could have been agreed upon, to revert to his old policy, and 
share the spoils with Charles. The alliance with the Emperor was 
I to all outward appearance still cordially maintained. When the 

news of the victory of Pavia reached London (March 9th), the 
success of the Emperor’s arms was celebrated in London with ’o-reat 
rejoicings. The city was illuminated, a Te Deum was sung” the 
ambassadors of Home, Flanders and Venice gave a grand banquet 
in a tent on Tower Hill, and a special embassy was despatched 1 by 
Henry to Spain to congratulate Charles on his victory. John 
Joachim and the President of Rouen, who heard of it in Holborr. 
when on their way to the King, immediately returned to their 
lodgings, and soon after departed for France. It was thought 
that but for this victory there would have been peace with the 
French King. 10 


Within a fortnight after the battle of Pavia, Bourbon wrote to 
the English monarch (March 10th), to renew the proposal for 
conquering France. He represented, that under the present cir¬ 
cumstances thq conquest might be achieved at one fifth of the 
expense formerly required; for 200,000 crowns he engaged to 
furnish an army of 12,000 foot, and 500 men-at-arms for two 
months, which, aided by a descent on the part of England, would 
suffice to place Henry on the throne of France. The Emperor was 
Hot to share in this expedition. Bourbon wished to rely on Henry 
none, or if Lannoy and the other Imperial generals were con- 
cel nec in it, they would handle him, he said, as they had before 
done in Provence; and “ rather than again suffer such dishonour, 
lie would liever be dead.” 11 His proposition was not entertained ; 
but no sooner was the news of the victory confirmed, than the 
English court despatched ambassadors to Spain to concert plans 
for a joint invasion of France: and Wolsey, in an address to the 
Lord Mayor and citizens of London, informed them that the Kino- 
was about to raise an army for the recovery of England’s rightful 
possessions in France. 12 Instructions were sent in March t 
Tunstall and Wingfield, the English envoys at the court of tt° 
Lady Margaret in the Netherlands, to endeavour that Fr 
should be excluded from France, that Henry VIII. shouldbe 


10 Hall, p. 693. 

» Bom-bon’s Oriff. 


Russell’s Letters nn 

Let. and Sir John toI. i. p. 425 sq ’ * ' i»*rr 

• 0 0 3 -HalWWrf. 
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NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN HENRY AND CHARLES. [Book Ilj 

downed in Paris, and that the remainder of France not claimed 
by him should be partitioned between the Emperor and Boui bon. 

The English court was so earnest for the projected invasion 
that in order to raise the necessary forces, large sums were levied 
by unconstitutional commissions — a proceeding which occasioned 
,, dangerous insurrection in Norfolk and .Suffolk. So far, then, 
from hostilities against Francis having been abandoned out of a 
</enerous compassion towards the unfortunate monarch, or from 
any fear that the liberties of Europe were endangered by the 
victory of Pavia, it appears to have been precisely this event that 
led to the project of renewing the war with France Wolsey, 
indeed, when the splendid prize for which he had so long een 
intriguing, seemed at length within his masters grasp, could not, 
without the grossest inconsistency, openly refuse to employ t ie 
necessary means for securing it; and at all events, Henry himself, 
whatever may have been the feelings of his minister, appears to 
have earnestly wished to avail himself of the opportunity. Chaile* 
was pressed to attack France from the south in the ensuing 
summer; he would be assisted with money, and an English 
descent would be made in the north of France, so that he anc 
Henry might meet at Paris. The English monarch pronused, if he 
was crowned there, to accompany the Emperor to Rome foi his 
coronation — no obscure assurance that Henry would help to lay 
Italy at his feet; who also engaged that Charles should recover all 
the possessions claimed by the house of Burgundy and by the 
empire in France; nay, at last France, and even England itself 
if he married the Princess Mary according to the treaty of 1522. M 
Truly these propositions betray a most considerate care for the 
balance of power in Europe, and a most generous temper towards 
‘ f a u en foe! The English advances, however, were not very 
favourably received, and especially in the Netherlands. Wolsey 
was not unjustly suspected by the Imperial cabinet, and had 
personally offended the Emperor; besides which, it was thought, 
that England, though making such large demands, had con¬ 
tributed little or nothing to the success of the war. Never¬ 
theless, in the conditions which _ Charles proposed in April for 
the liberation of Francis, the interests of England were not 
forgotten: he required the restitution of Normandy, Guienne, 
and Gascony to Henry, and that the French King should pay 
the indemnity due to England by himself. The belief at this 


13 Henry VIII.’s Instructions to Tun- 
stall and Wingfield, March 30th 1525 
(State Papers, vol. vi.). 


14 8ee the Instructions to Tunstall and 
Wingfield, extracted by Fiddes, Life of 
Wolsey, p. 346 sqq. 
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QUARREL BETWEEN CHARLES AND WOLSEY. 


#° d was so str °ng> that the Emperor would still act in concert 
Mth Henry, that we find the Bishop of Bath informing the Pope, 
m May, of their intention to invade France,, and asking his co¬ 
operation: when Clement expressed his determination to be 
neutral. 15 Charles’s propositions were refused by the French 
government, and after this period the Emperor’s conduct towards 
the English court began to change. He seems to have been 
disgusted with the extravagant demands of England, which were 
out of all proportion to the services rendered, and were m-olvihlv 
one of the methods by which Wolsey gave vent to his spleen 
against the Emperor. The most remarkable of these demands 
are, that Charles should make no terms with the Frencl 1C 
without insisting on the English claims to the crown of F V1QS 
nay, that Francis, whom Henry VIII. affected to reo-ard^ 
rebellious vassal, should be delivered into his cusri-^J 3 i 
elause of the treaty of 1522, by which the contracuig”^ “ 
mutually agreed to deliver up such vassals! Charles who £ f 
some time altered his style towards Wolsey, now altogether 
ceased to correspond with him. Early in June, when the Bishop 
ol London, Sir Richard Wingfield, and Dr. Sampson delivered 
letters to him at Toledo, from Henry and Wolsey, he gave vent to 
the bitterest complaints against the latter; accused the Cardinal of 
having charged him with aspiring to the monarchy of Europe, of 
having called himself a liar, his aunt, the Lady Margaret, a ribald, 
his brother, Don Ferdinand, a child, and the Duke of Bourbon 

now M° r 'i TB" m : lllts had been uttCT «) When Beaurain’ 

en rv »to°l !° haV ° 200 ’ 000 lll,Cats for Bourbcm’s 

entry mto Burgundy; and the Cardinal added, “that the Kinu 

had other thing, to do with hi, money than to spend it fof 

Aieh e hTbel S " 0h *T, For these'enprelS 

winch had been reported to the Emperor by De Rieux, the 
ambassadors advised Wolsey to write an apology; and tW ex! 
pressed their opinion that the Emperor was still inclined to be 
faithfu to his engagements, although he was not in a condition to 
fulfil them, on account of the disorganised state of his armv in 
Italy. After this outburst, the Emperor applied to be releL^ 
from his contract to wed the Princess Mary, who w £ * T 
infant, on the ground that his subjects were pressing him t 
upon an efficient marriage; and indeed he was now seek!, „ 
hand of a Portuguese Princess. Henry VIII 

' leadU y compii ed 

Bath’s Letter, May 14th, ap. Turner, from Toledo, June 2 „a i 
Henry VIII. vol. i. P- 442 ibid 454 11116 -acl lo25, ap . Turner 

16 See the letter of the ambassadors 
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TREATY BETWEEN ENGLAND AND FRANCE. [Book II 


with this request, and signed on the 6th of July an authority to 
his ambassadors to abrogate that part of the treaty of Windsor. 
Wolsey, however, in order to gratify his spite against the Emperor, 
instead of forwarding the paper by a courier overland, sent it by 
sea, so that Charles, who was anxiously expecting the release, did 
not receive it till the middle of September. Henry himself was 
so concerned at this delay, that he hastened to forward another 

authority with still more ample powers. 

It was plain that the good understanding between the courts of 
England and Spain was now at an end; and, in fact, Wolsey wrote 
to the Pope in July to the effect, that Henry’s feelings towards the 
Emperor were no longer of a friendly nature, and that, he was in¬ 
clined to treat of peace with France. 17 Accordingly, John Joachim 
was again invited into England, and a truce of forty days was con- 
eluded, followed by the treaty of Moore (August 30th lo2o), by 
which the integrity of the French kingdom was guaranteed against 
the aggressions of the Emperor, while Henry engaged to solicit the 
release of Francis. France, indeed, paid dearly for this security. 
The Regent was obliged to, recognise a debt of 2,000,000 gold 
crowns, payable in twenty years, besides an annual life-pension of 
100,000 crowns to Henry VIII. after its extinction, and 10,000 
crowns for his sister’s dowry. 18 This was, in fact, a tribute; while 
the pensions subsequently paid by the French crown to some of 
the Stuarts were the wages of vassalage. Moisey also was to 
receive 121,898 crowns, for arrears of his Tournay pension. The 
Imperial government, which had been thus anticipated, followed 
the example of England. A truce of six months, regarding Flanders 
only, was concluded with France at Breda, July 14th; and on 
August 11th, another of three months was executed at Toledo, 
which extended to the two monarchies generally and their re¬ 
spective allies. 19 

Having thus briefly described the transactions which took place 
between °the English and Imperial courts, at this eventful crisis of 
’ European history, we must now advert to those which passed 
between Charles and his prisoner Francis. Hard indeed were the 
conditions of the- ransom demanded by the Emperor. He began 
by signifying to the French government at Lyons, through his 
plenipotentiary, He Rieux, that he might legally claim the whole 
kingdom of France, since Pope Boniface VIII. had deposed 1 hilip 
le Bel, and bestowed the French crown on Albert of Austria! 
Nevertheless, "with due regard to the welfare of Christendom, he 
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17 Bishop of Bath’s Letter from Romo, 
July 25th, ap. Turner, Henry VI1L vol. i. 
p. 4 55. 


1 Rymer, t, xiv. p. 48 sqq. 

19 Leonard, Traites, t. ii. p. 193 sqq. 
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in tented himself with the following principal conditions: an 
alliance against the Turks, the . j n tt. i 
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, . . . - the Turks ’ tbe Emperor and*^ the French Kin* 

furnishing each 20,000 men, and the former having the chief 
command m the enterprise; the restitution of Burgundy and all 

'.ITT r?'1 8 ,K the Bold at “>« a™ of hi 5 

dea h Picardy included, the whole exempt from any claims of 
feudal sovereign y ; cessation of all proceedings against Bourbon 
and his adherents* and restitution to the Dnlro n i. • t 

These, together with Provence, which was to he ceded to”^ 

were to be erected into a kingdom, of which n,„ 1 

the independent sovereign. The * be 

already observed, the cession of Normandy, Guienne n\»d r & h ‘ We 
to Henry VIII. 20 Ue ’ 1111(1 Gascony 

Such propositions involved in effect nothin* W + , 

partition of France. Charles seems to have been guided in th ^ 
transactions by an idea more enticing than feasible * + 
have wished nominally indeed to uphold the monarchy of Fra 
but so reduced in its proportions that the preponderance of 22 
should be secured for eyer to the House of Austria. 21 The French 
council received his propositions with indignation. The first 
movement of Francis himself was also to reject them, and he in¬ 
dignantly declared that sooner than dismember France he would 
remain a prisoner all his life. But his tone soon began to chan* e 
Captivity was unendurably irksome to a self-indulgent prince like 
I rancis, who displayed in his reverses anything but the spirit of a 

protoerfr^f u°' Vy “ attracted ^miration in ^ 

theatricaf n ri ,‘ lway “f the touch of misfortune like so much 

SetTat°," f aD<1 T 1 ’ iUld the st00d ttPOted, ns 

lemleredT™, * T f Itlem ™ » f stuff, whom despair had 
oe£tor ST^f*,** “ rhy ” C lik ” ^ 

hastened to make'large Ubetty ho 

•n , . , -w, concessions. He agreed to marrv the 

Emperors sorter Eleanor the Dowager Queen of Portugal, ant1 to 

assrgu Burgundy as her dowry, to which, if she died without mato 

hens, the second son of the Emperor should succeed. He v 

nounced all his claims on Genoa, Naples, and Milan . 

only the last for any son he might have by Eleanor ’ u Sei ' nn § 

doned the suzerainty of Flanders and Artois, agreed* to 

back Picardy, and promised to furnish the half of unv PUrc ‘ lase 

.y army which 


so CapiiviU de Francois I. p. 149 sqq. 
21 Michelet, Reforms, p. 24-5. 

82 Ibid. p. 242. The verses composed 
by Francis in his captivity contain, how- 


over, 

the 


r, some really good i,\ i 
apostrophe to the V* !°' S ’ specially 
Captivity &e. 0lK ‘k rivers. See 


p. 227 sqq 


'‘^nveis. See 
4 y ue du Pasteur Ad - 




FRANCIS’S CONCESSIONS TO CHARLES. [Book IT. 


Emperor might wish to employ in Germany or Italy, either fo: 
w coronation at Rome or for any other purpose whatsoever. He 
also engaged to supply half the contingents in any enterprise 
against °the infidels, and personally to take part in it, even if the 
Emperor should not go himself. Bourbon was to be restored to 
his possessions, and as Francis’s proposed marriage would deprive 
him of Eleanor, he was to be offered the hand of Francis’s 
favourite sister Margaret, the widowed Duchess of ■ Aleufon, with 
her own possessions and the duchy of Berry as a dowiy. lo 
Henry VIII. it was intended only to offer money. 23 

This was in effect to offer that Francis would become the lieu¬ 
tenant of Charles V., against the Turks, against Venice, against 
the Lutherans of Germany, and that he would consent to employ 
the French arms in building up the Austrian supremacy in Europe. 
Without adopting the opinion of a modern historian 21 , that Francis 
should rather have committed suicide, we may at all events assert 
that he would have better consulted his own dignity and that of 
his kingdom by the milder alternative of abdication. 

Charles was in no hurry to answer the proposals of his prisoner, 
whom it was resolved meanwhile to transfer from P.izzighettone to 
Spain. The three Imperial chieftains, Bourbon, Pescara, and 
T.ann oy, were at variance with one another, and were menaced 
by their own soldiery, who clamorously demanded their arrears of 
pay; they were in the midst of a hostile population, and surrounded 
by states which they knew were preparing to take up arms against 
them; and their royal prisoner caused them considerable embarrass¬ 
ment, for they were afraid that the soldiers might seize his person 
as a pawn for their arrears. There can be little doubt that in 
carrying the French King into Spain Lannoy only obeyed the 
secret instructions of the Spanish court. It was necessary to 
deceive Bourbon and Pescara, who considered Francis more -par¬ 
ticularly as their prisoner, and would not willingly have consented 
that he should be taken out of Italy. Lannoy therefore obtained 
their consent for his removal to Naples ; and he carried his de¬ 
ception so far as to write to the Pope to provide apartments at 
Rome. Then it was determined to go by sea, embarking at the 
port of Genoa. The proposed removal was highly disagreeable to 
Francis himself. He felt that he should be so much further from 
his friends, and consequently from any chance of escape; he pro¬ 
tested that the climate of Naples, being hot and on the sea, would 
be detrimental to his health; and he contrived to write to his 
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3 Oaptivitt, 4'c., p. 170 sqq. 
Bath’s Lrttcr to Wolsey, ap. 


Bp. of 
Turner, 


Henry VIII. vol. i. p. 445. 
21 Michelet, Biforme* 
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FRANCIS CARRIED PRISONER TO MADRID. 


rescue him on the 


of a French 


voyage by means 
squadron. Lannoy, however, having gained the confidence of 
Francis, communicated to him his real design; told him that the 
rigorous conditions prescribed for his release had been framed 
solely to gratify Bourbon; and succeeded in persuading him that 
at a distance from that insolent vassal he would find the Emperor 
disposed to be much more generous. Francis eagerly caught at 
these representations. Arrived at Genoa, he not only counter¬ 
manded the sailing of the squadron under La Fayette and 
Doria, which was to have attempted his rescue, but even ordered 
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six French galleys from Marseilles to transport the Spanish troops 
that were to form his escoi t. On the 8th of June, sail was made, 
apparently for Naples, but when well out at sea the heads of the 
galleys were turned towards Spain. Francis was landed at 
Alicante, and was thence transferred to the fortress of Xativa, also 
in Valencia. Early in August he was brought to Madrid by order 
of the Emperor. 

The captivity of Francis was of the most .rigorous description. 
He was confined in a small chamber iff one of the towers of the 
fortifications, having only a single window secured by double bars of 
iron, and at such a height from the floor, that it was necessary to 
mount upon a chair in order to view the surrounding country, 
comprising the arid banks of the Manpanares. He was strictly 
guarded by Captain Alarpon; beneath his window, at a depth of 
100 feet, two batallions kept watch day and night; he was 
not allowed to take the air except on a mule and surrounded by 
guards; and instead of the friendly intercourse with the Emperor 
which he had been led to expect, Charles kept himself aloof at 
Toledo. The chagrin of this confinement, and vexation at having 
been duped by Lannoy, at length threw the captive monarch into 
a dangerous sickness, which the physicians declared would be 
fatal, unless the Emperor granted him an interview. Francis’s 
death would have deprived Charles of all the benefits which he 
expected, and at last, September 18th, he paid the captive a visit. 
“ I am your Imperial Majesty’s prisoner,” exclaimed Francis, as he 
entered, at the same time doffing his bonnet. “ Not so,” replied 

Charles, as he embraced the French King and covered his head _ 

“ but my friend and brother. I have no other wish but to set you 
at liberty, and provide you with every comfort you can desire” 5 ' 
He added many other kind words, which had the effect of reviving 
Francis’s health and spirits; but a dreary interval of anxiety and 
suspense was still to be passed before he recovered his liberty. 

25 Dii Bellay, in Petitot, t. xviii, p. 310. 



MARGARET OP VALOIS VISITS MADRID. [Book. II* 


Shortly afterwards he received another consolatory visit from his 
beloved sister, Margaret of Valois, the widowed Duchess of Alenin. 
Margaret was one of those clever and lively women in whom 
religious exaltation and spiritual mysticism are as much the result 
of a strong imagination as of devotional feeling, and in whom they 
by no means exclude, nay, rather foster, a propensity to mundane 
gallantry. Margaret had shown an early inclination for the 
doctrines of the Reformation, which she carried to an extreme; so 
that, at a later period, she incurred the reproval of Calvin for the 
favour which she displayed towards the sect of what were called 
the “ Spiritual Libertines.” Her influence was always exerted on 
behalf of the Reformers, and on more than one occasion she saved 
some of them from the stake. After all, however, it is doubtful 
whether she ever really quitted the Roman Catholic communion, 
in which faith it is at least certain that she died. The strangely 
mixed nature of her mind is well displayed in her H&pto/nxevon , 
written when she was Queen of Navarre; the preface to which, 
where, under the name of Dame Oisille, she describes the daily 
routine of her religious exercises, forms a strange introduction 
to the somewhat equivocal tales which follow. She had sent to 
Francis in his captivity the Epistles of St. Paul, the favourite 
apostle of the Reformers. The warmest affection had subsisted 
from infancy between Margaret and her brother: an affection said 
at one time to have been more than fraternal, and concealed by a 
veil which we shall not attempt to lift. 

Margaret’s visit to Madrid was not, however, prompted solely by 
sisterly affection. There was in it a dash of feminine speculation. 
She was a widow; Charles was in search of a consort: might not the 
almighty power of love procure at once liberty for her brother, for 
herself an imperial crown ? We do not retail the gossiping 
scandal of the French or Spanish court. Scarcely had the Duke 
of Alencon expired, when Louisa, with an indiscretion and want of 
dignity for which even the important nature of the interests at 
stake presents but a feeble excuse, hastened to offer her daughter’s 
hand to the Emperor. 27 Charles, intent on a match with a 
princess of Portugal, bad not even vouchsafed a reply; but he 
promised Margaret a safe-conduct, who, not perhaps without a 
secret confidence in the effect of a personal interview, resolved to 
offer up womanly pride and dignity on the altar of frateinal 
tenderness. Furnished with full powers to treat of peace with 


2S See Michelet, R,forme, p. 175 ; Mar¬ 
tin, Hist, de France, t. viii. p. 83, note. 


27 Caplivite, p. 194. 
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e Spanish government, and accompanied by the veteran states¬ 
man Eobertet, Margaret set out on her journey towards the end 
of August, and arrived at Toledo early in October, after paying a 
visit to her brother on the way. But both her political and her 
matrimonial projects were alike destined to be frustrated. The 
obdurate Charles was proof against all her charms, nor would he 
relax an iota of his demands, except with regard to Picardy 
After some weeks of fruitless debates, and some attempts to pro 
cure the escape of the French King, which were discovered and 
prevented, Francis dismissed his sister towards the end of Novem 
ber. He had previously taken a step which, if carried out - 11 

have been as fatal as his death to Charles’s hopes H 1 V '' ° U C i 
a deed of abdication in favour of his son, the dauphin Francis 
appointing his mother, Louisa, and in her default his siste • M ’ 
garet, regent; reserving, however, if he should chance to 
his liberty, the right of reassuming the sovereignty by th 
postlimmii , 28 But he had not resolution enough to carry 
this heroic act. At the moment when his fellow captive Mont 
morenci, who had been ransomed, was to carry the document^ 
France, the King instructed the French ambassadors in Spain to 
cede Burgundy (December 19th). 23 The Regent, apparently with¬ 
out consulting her council, had previously given them the same 
instructions, though with more regard to the interests of France • 
for the Emperor’s investment was only to be provisional, and the 
fortresses were to be demolished. 

Scarcely had Margaret quitted Toledo, when the Duke of Bour- 
jon, in pursuance of an invitation which he had received from the 
Emperor, arrived at that capital.™ The defection of Henry VIII. 
am o the l ope from Ins alliance caused Charles to court a prince 
whom he felt that he had too much neglected. The EmpeX 
attended by a large retinue, went out to meet Bourbon ft the 
bridge over the Tagus, bestowed on him every mark of honour 
and gave a series of fetes and entertainments for his diversion 
which strangely contrasted with Charles’s studied neglect f 
Bourbon’s sovereign. But the Spanish nation sympathised^ litfl 
as the French with a man who was bearing arms against his 
land. At Marseilles, where he had put in with his squadr ^ 
pretence of getting some provisions, the people rose, and ’^l T 
ance of the parliament, of Aix, insisted that nothin! sl'.i 

supplied to the “ traitor.” 31 At Toledo, a Spanish L n T d be 

giduciee, the 
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TREATY OF MADRID. 
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Marquis of Villena, whose hotel the Emperor had requested for 
the use of Bourbon, replied that he could not refuse any demand 
of his Sovereign, but that he should burn down his house as soon 
as the Duke had quitted it. In spite, however, of the public 
honours heaped upon Bourbon, the Emperor, in the arrangement 
which he was on the point of concluding with Francis, was pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice the pretensions of the Duke, and, on his own 
part, to content himself with the recovery of Burgundy, his maternal 
inheritance. 

By the Treaty of Madrid, signed January 14th, lo-o, hrancis 
restored to the Emperor the Duchy of Burgundy, the county of 
Charolais, and some other smaller fiefs, without reservation of any 
feudal suzerainty, which was also abandoned with regard to the 
counties of Flanders and Artois, the Emperor, however, resigning 
the towns on the Somme, which had been held by Charles the 
Bold. The French King also renounced his claims to the king¬ 
dom of Naples, the Duchy of Milan, the county of Asti, and the city 
of Genoa. He contracted an offensive and defensive alliance with 
Charles, undertaking to attend him with an army when he should 
repair to Rome to receive the Imperial crown, and to accompany 
him in person whenever he should march against the Turks or 
heretics. He withdrew his protection from the King ot Navarre, the 
Duke of Gelderland, and the La Marcks; took upon lnmself the 
Emperor’s debt to England, and agreed to give his two eldest sons 
as hostages for the execution of the treaty. Instead, however, of 
the independent kingdom which Bourbon had expected, all that 
was stipulated in his favour was a free pardon for him and his 
adherents 32 , and their restoration in their forfeited domains. Bour¬ 
bon was even deprived of the promised hand of Eleanor, the Em- 
jeror’s sister, which was now to be given to Francis, in pursuance 
of his demand. This was a delicate point in the negociations, and 
Charles felt some embarrassment in communicating it to Bourbon. 
Tn the words of the English ambassador, « This overture made him 
(Bourbon) much to muse at the beginning, reputing himself frus¬ 
trate of his chief hope. Afterwards, the greatness of the necessity 
was opened to him, and the lack of money on the Emperor’s part 
to maintain the war, which was well, known to him. Great offers 
were made to him. At last lie said with his tongue that he was 
content, but whether he thought it in his heart, Heaven knoweth.” 33 


3= The chief of them was Philibert of VIII voL i. p . 474. The treaty of 
ChaJon, Prince of Orange. Madnd HI" Dumont, Corps. Dipl. t. iv. 

33 Dr. Lee’s Letter to Henry VIII., 

Jan. 26th 1526, apud Turner, Henry 


pt. i. p. 399. 
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■r. V.] FRANCIS’S PROTEST AGAINST IT. 


appear to have been a promise of the Duchy of 




The provisions of the above treaty Francis promised to execute 
on the word and honour of a king, and by an oath sworn with his 
hand upon the holy Gospels 31 : yet only a few hours before he was 
to sign this solemn act, he had called his plenipotentiaries, together 
with some French nobles, secretaries, and notaries, into his chamber, 
where, after exacting from them an oath of secrecy, he entered 
into a long discourse touching the Emperor’s harshness towards 
him, and signed a protest, declaring that, as the treaty he was 
about to enter into had been extorted from him by force it was 
null and void from the beginning, and that he never intended to 
execute it 33 : thus, as a French writer has observed, establishing by 
an authentic notarial act that lie was going to commit a ner‘ °r as 

Treaties have often been shamefully violated, yet it would • 
haps be impossible to parallel this gross and deliberate perjury 
The treacherous thought appears to have occurred to Francis earl 
in his captivity, but honour long struggled against it. His ar<ni- 
ment from compulsion is altogether futile. He appealed to the 
decision of force when he took up arms, and he was in the hands 
of Charles as a lawful prisoner of war. The usage regarding such 
prisoners was then very harsh. Even down to the time of Grotius 
who flourished about a century after Francis, the custom of making 
slaves of prisoners of war was not entirely obsolete, whilst ransom 
still continued to be the ordinary method of liberation, and was 
considered the most valuable booty of the victors. 37 The argu- 
ment from force would go to the dissolution of most treaties° of 
peace, which are rarely entered into except when one party has 
found itself compelled to accept unpalatable conditions; and though 
the teims imposed by Charles were harsh, and such as deprive him 
of the praise of generqsity, yet this does not exculpate Francis in 
accepting, with the intention of evading, them. Nor could he 
plead patiiotism in excuse, and the desire of benefiting his people 
The question was purely personal, and he might have avoided 
any ill consequences to the French nation by adopting the course 
which he had once contemplated, and abdicating the throne i 
favour of his son. 

On the other hand, the conduct of the Emperor was impolitic as 

34 “De bonne foi et parole de Roi, snr mont, t, iv. pt. i. p. 412 


notre honneur et par notre serment, et 
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eorporellement aux S. Evangiles de l)ieu ” 
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well as ungenerous. His demands were too extravagant in com¬ 
parison with his power to enforce them. Some of his best coun¬ 
sellors advised him either to march to Paris and dictate a peace 
under its walls, or to liberate Francis without conditions ; not 
that they thought the terms imposed too hard, but the security for 
them inadequate; and they pointed out that the worst step of all 
was to dismiss the French King only half satisfied.** This last, 
however, was precisely the course adopted by Charles; and he soon 

found reason to repent it. . , ,, 

After the execution of the treaty, Francis was detained a month 
or two longer in Spain, during which he and the Emperor lived 
apparently on very good terms. On the 21st of February lie set 
out for France, escorted by a guard. Charles accompanied him 
as far as Torrejo; and when they were about to part said: Brother, 
do you remember your agreement?” “ Perfectly,” replied Francis: 

«l could recite the whole treaty without missing a word. Charles 
then inquired if he was resolved to observe it ? and Francis repeated 
his promise, adding, “If I infringe it, look upon me as a base 
and wicked man.” Yet he had already told the Papal Legate at 
Toledo, soon after signing the treaty, that he did not mean to 
keen it. 39 The Emperor, whose pertinacity seems to indicate tuat 
he suspected his prisoner, and who might perhaps have heart some- 
L *r i.;, oJ*t. reservation, observed in conclusion—" I have 


thin* of his secret reservation, observed in conclusion “ I have 
only one tiling to beg; if you mean to deceive me, le it not be 
with regard to my sister, your bride, for she will not be able to 

^ Francis 1 arrived on the banks of the Bidassoa, March 18th, and 
in a boat moored in the middle of the river, between Iran and 
Andaye, he was exchanged for his two sons, Francis and Henry, 
who were to remain in Spain, as hostages for the execution of the 
treaty The tears started to his eyes as he embraced his children, 
l!ut he consigned them without remorse to a long and dreary exile. 
Ko sooner was he on French ground than he sprang upon an 
Arab horse, and clapping spurs to it, rode at full gallop towards 
St. Jean de Luz, exclaiming as lie waved his hand, “ I am again a 
Kin"! ” Thence he proceeded to Bayonne, where he found his 
mother and all his court, anxiously awaiting his arrival. 


» Sec De Praet’s Letter, Nav. 

1525, in the Negotiations aveo f. Aut, L / 


ID’ZO, in ine ivvyvciuiii'/io « -- 
t. ii. p. 633 (Documens inidits sur ' fii»_ ■ 
de France ): Cf. Ranke, Deutsche Disc '■ 
B. ii. S. 342. The Emperor’s Chancellor, 
Gattinara, is said to have shown his 
disapproval of the treaty by refusing to 
sign it. 


39 Giberto to the Bishop of Bajusa, 
Letters di Printipi, t. ii. p. 188 b. 

This story, which rests upon the au¬ 
thority of Sandoval and other Spanish his¬ 
torians, has been questioned by Gaillard, 
Hist, de Francois I. t. iii. p. 346, but 
without adequate grounds. Cf. Ranke, 
Deutsche Gcsch. B. ii. S. 340. 
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^xFiancis was not long in showing how he intended to observe the 
tieaty of Madrid. Before he left Bayonne, the Emperor’s envoys 
emanded its ratification, which he had engaged to effect immedi¬ 
ately after his arrival in France; to which Francis replied that he 
must fiist consult the States oi his kingdom, as well as those of 
the Duchy of Burgundy. From Bayonne the Court proceeded to 
Bordeaux, and thence to Cognac, where it made some stay. When 
Lannoy arrived at this place to demand the fulfilment of Francis’s 
en gagements, tli6 letter introduced him before the Assembled 
princes, prelates, and nobles, who, in the presence of the Imperial 
Ambassador, pronounced their decision that the King could not 
alienate the patrimony of France, and that the oath which he 
had taken in his captivity did not abrogate the still more solemn 
one which had been administered to him at his coronation. The 
deputies of Burgundy also declared that they would resist by force 
of arms all attempts to sever them from France. When Charles 
heard of this solemn farce, which had evidently been concerted 
between the French King and his States, he justly remarked that 
Francis could not thus shift his breach of faith upon his subjects ; 
ancl that to fulfil his engagements it sufficed for him to return to 
Spain, as bound by the treaty, and again surrender himself a 
prisoner, when .auother arrangement might be effected. 41 But 
Francis was no Regulus. So far from thinking of the fulfilment 
of his treaty, he was at this moment negociating with the Pope and 
other powers for a combined attack upon the Emperor’s Italian 
poss essions. But the crooked and vacillating policy of Clement 
VII. was destined to bring on the Holy See one of the most terrible 
and humiliating disasters it had ever sustained; to explain which, 

it wi be necessary to resume from a somewhat earlier period the 
thread of Italian affairs. 

I lie victoiy ot Pavia had spread alarm through all the Italian 
States that still retained their independence. The whole peninsula 
seemed to lie at the Emperor’s mercy. Frunsberg, a zealous 
Lutheran, and other Imperial generals, advised an immediate attack 
upon the Pope, and the German troops took possession of the ter¬ 
ritory of Piacenza. The Italians began to think of a confederacy. 
The Venetians and Florentines armed, and pressed the Pope to form 
a league under the protection of Henry VIII. Clement, who had 
been playing a double game, and already before the battle of Pavia 


41 Perron, lib. Till. p. 20o. It was not, Burgundy, and engaged faithfnil,, <- , 

however, a pure and simple refusal. all the other articles of the tre-itv t0 u f ' 

Francis offered the imperial ambassadors tin, t. viii. p. 92. ™ Mttr ~ 

2 ,000,000 crowns as a compensation for 
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W contracted a secret alliance with Francis, now co-operated wit 
+1 Venetians in opening communications with Louisa, the hiench 
Eecrent, who was requested to join the Italian League, and to unite 
with them the army of the Duke of Albany, which still remained 
tttact ou the frontiers of Naples. But Clement at the same time 
dreaded the resentment of the Emperor, who had drseovered hrs 
secret correspondence with Francis; and with bis usual shuffling 
conduct, at fte very moment that he was the 

League, he was also listening to the proposal* of I^“wire not Tet 
pnci itions between the English and Imperial Com ts were not yet 
ftln end ; Wolsey assured Clement that his master would mduce 
Chto use his victor, with moderation and Bourbon told 
Cardinal de’ Medici that the Papal dominions should be respected. 

On the 1st April 1525, a treaty was concluded at Rome between 
the Pope, the Emperor, and the Archduke Ferdinand, to which le 
English ambassador acceded, and the Koman ‘ ee .“ ° 

Imperial Italian States were amerced in heavy contributions. 
hTout of Albany heard of this treaty, he deemed it useless to 
remain any longer in Italy, and with the connivance of the Pope, 

embarked his army at Civita Yecchia. eva q amoncr 

The greatest discontent, lower contm*5^opr,^ j. 

the Italians. The mp®™ upcm them; for the greatest 

control, was living a i ^ of Arner i ca besides, was unable to 

fmnwf“heh pay” Which was six months in arrear. Charles could 
enslave his Spanish subjects hut he could not command their 
mirses and the clergy as well as the Cortes obstinately refused 
to cn-ant any extraordinary supplies." 3 After the breach between 
Henry and Charles, Wolsey advised the Pope to complete the 
f-imperial Italian League; and when Clement refused to do so, 

1 , j on r s conclusion with the omission of the Pope, and 

rv VIII. as its head and protector, at the same time 
_ . , L , n jr renc h to send an army into Italy. But Louisa was 
urging ie Although, to alarm the Emperor, she encouraged 

tliT advices of the Italians, she secretly offered to abandon Italy 
to him as the ransom of her son; and at Christmas she surprised 
I? , ‘ ,inrs with the intelligence that Francis was arranging 
Z^Me tperor. The treaty of Madrid, however, did 
not prevent Francis from subsequently joining the Italians. 


W 1 LM M i 19(1 Bi f that°o f f Bourbon from TolXo to Wols^r'n April and June 
7o° ] S Seh 2«h U i ap- lo25; ap. Turner, vol. u. p. 32 sq. 
Turner, Henry VIII. vol. i. p. 428 sq. 
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e Italian League was at last effected by means of a conspiracy. 
Emperor, after many delays and evasions, had at length 
reinstated Sforza in the Duchy of Milan, but on conditions which 
rendered him a mere vassal. Sforza’s chancellor, Morone, who 
was warmly attached to that prince’s interests, urged alike by 
affection and patriotism, formed the design of overthrowing the 
Imperialists by corrupting Charles’s general, Pescara. The° plot 
seemed feasible. Pescara was known to be offended by the removal 
of Francis, whom he regarded as his own prisoner, into Spain ; an 
act which appeared to deprive him of the recompense justly due to 
his valour and conduct. He was, moreover, an Italian by birth, 
and might he supposed to view with regret the chains preparing 
for his country. Morone persuaded the Pope to enter into the 
plot, and this conspiracy must therefore be regarded as the foun¬ 
dation of the Holy League effected in the following spring. 1 * The 
plan was not ill conceived. Should Pescara agree to it, his very 
treachery would bind him indissolubly to the Italian powers, and 
the unity and freedom of Italy would be conquered at a blow.* A 
secret correspondence was opened with Pescara; he was informed 
that all the Italian powers were ready to shake off the Imperial 
yoke and seat himself on the throne of Naples, provided he would 
achieve at once his own advancement and his country’s freedom. 
What enterprise more easy or more certain of success ? Bourbon 
and Lannoy were both absent in Spain; Pescara had the sole 
command of the Imperial army in Italy, and nothing was required 
but to disband it. 

But Morone had made a wrong estimate of Pescara’s character. 
Although an Italian by birth, he was a Spaniard by descent, and 
spoke only the Spanish language. His forefathers had helped to 
establish the Aragonese power in Naples; he himself had no 
sympathy with the Italian people, no tincture of their art and litera¬ 
ture; his leading was confined to Spanish romances, which breathe 
only loyalty and devotion; above all, his pride lay in the command 
of the Spanish infantry. He knew all his men by name; he 
allowed them every license, plundering included ; he took nothin^ 
ill at their hands if they were but brave and ready in the hour off 
battle and danger. The proudest moments of his life were when 
holding his drawn sword with both hands, he marched in th 
front, with broad Herman shoes and long streaming feathers in his 
hat. 

With the cunning which formed part of his character, p esca] 

letter, June 23rd 1526. 
t. xii. pp. 561, 563. 
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did not absolutely repel the advances of Morone; but he acquainted 
Antonio de Leyva, as well as the Imperial commissary of the 
Spanish Court, with them; and he was instructed to entrap the 
Milanese chancellor by pretending to fall in with his designs. 
He accordingly invited Morone to an interview in the castle of 
Novara. Antonio de Leyva and other witnesses were posted 
behind the arras of the chamber in which it took place, and when 
the conversation had proceeded far enough, De Leyva stepped 
out, and arrested the astonished chancellor (October 14tli 1525). 
Morone was conducted to Pavia, where his intended accomplice 
acted as his judge: hut his life was spared from the notion that 
he might he useful hereafter. In his confession he had implicated 
Duke Francesco Sforza, who was now stripped of all his dominions, 
thouo-h lie managed to retain possession of the citadel of Milan. 
Pescara died a few weeks after the arrest of Morone, at the early 
acre of thirty-six. He had distinguished himself as a poet as well 
as a general. The Emperor now promised the Duchy of Milan to 
Bourbon. •* 

Meanwhile the Pope, the Venetians, and Sforza, had formed a 
league against the Emperor with Francis I., then at Cognac. 1 ie 
Florentines also joined it, hut without binding themselves to all 
its conditions; and the Swiss were also reckoned on. By this 
confederacy, variously called the League of Cognac, the Holy 
League, and the Clementine League, Sforza was to he reulstated 
in the Duchy of Milan, paying annually 50,000 gold crowns to the 
Kino- of France; the other Italian States were to resume their 
status quo; the Emperor was to he required to liberate the 
French princes for a moderate ransom, to withdraw the greater 
part of his army from Italy, and to pay his debt to the King of 
End-land. If Charles refused to accept these terms, then Naples 
wasto he wrested from him and made over to the Pope ; who was to 
pav an annual sum to Francis, and to bestow large estates and 
revenues in that kingdom on Henry VIII. and Cardinal Wolsey. 
Henry VIII. had not indeed joined the league, hut he did all in 
his power to forward it, and promised to become its protector in 
case Charles refused to comply with the conditions. The league 
was signed by Francis at Cognac, May 22nd 1526, and on June 
24th he openly and solemnly avowed it at a high mass; while 
Lannoy, to avoid so insulting a defiance, went a hunting, and 
soon after departed for Spain. 45 The Pope subsequently forwarded 
to the French King an absolution from the oath which he had taken 
to the treaty of Madrid. 46 


Vj Despatch of Sir Thom ns Cheyney 
the English ambassador to Francis; ajf. 


Turner, ibid. p. 12. 
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y'The Italians were in general enthusiastic in favour of this league; 
even the Duke of Savoy was anxious to get rid -of the Emperor’s 
predominance in Italy. The people were prepared to riseand 
it was thought that the pith of the Imperial army might he 
annihilated on the spot. Giberto, the Datario , and confidant of 
Clement VII., writing to the Bishop of Veruli, says, “It is not a 
war that concerns a point of honour, a petty vengeance, or the 
preservation of a single city, but the deliverance or the eternal 
slavery of all Italy.” 47 It was Clement’s most magnanimous but 
most disastrous undertaking. In his zeal for Italian liberty, he 
overlooked, not only the inroads of the Turks, but also the 
progress of heresy in Germany: and thus the German Refor¬ 
mation acquired at the Diet of Spires a sort of legal existence. 
But Clement’s Transalpine confederates were not hearty and 
sincere. Henry VIII. could not be persuaded decidedly, to embark > 
in the league, whilst Francis was anxious to avoid a war with 
the Emperor, and opened separate negociations with him for the 
redemption of his sons. 48 lie appointed indeed the Marquis of 
Saluzzo to command an army destined for Italy, but supplied 
him with only 4000 Gascon troops though he promised a speedy 
addition of 10,000 Swiss. His reverses had nearly deprived him 
of his ambition, and his whole course of life soon showed that, 
in becoming by a perfidy again a king, he had been actuated 
rather by a desire to indulge in the pleasures which that elevated 
station enabled him- to command, than to promote his own glory 
and the good of his people. His whole time was spent in 
hunting, in magnificent fetes, and in intrigues of gallantry, his 
ruling passion; and in pursuit of these pleasures he was im¬ 
patient of being interrupted by affairs of state. 49 The Countess 
of Chateaubriand, from whom Francis had the meanness to 
demand back the trinkets with which he had presented her, had 
now been supplauted by a new mistress, Anne de Pisseleu, a maid 
of honour to his mother, who at the age of eighteen possessed the 
most dazzling beauty. To conceal her dishonour, Francis caused 
her to marry Jean de Brosses, an adherent of Bourbon’s, who was 
content to purchase pardon and advancement at the price of 

« Lettere di Principi, t. i. p. 193. 

18 Dr. Taylor’s Letter to Wolsey, July 
1 7<i, isoA- .ni Turner, ibid. n. 15. On 


1 ytli 152C; ap. Turner, ibid. p. 15. On 
Sept. 7 th the Pope sent a formal com¬ 
mission to offer Henry the protectorship 
of the league, which, however, was de¬ 
clined. Itymcr, t. xiv. p. 187. 

40 Sanga, the Papal envoy, writing 
from Amboise in August, says: ""All 
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infamy. He became successively a knight, a count, the governor 
of Brittany, and Duke d’Etampes; under which last title Anne 
de Pisseleu shone at court, and became known to posterity. 

The Emperor, meanwhile, whose character was of another stamp, 
had contracted a marriage of prudence. We have already seen 
that he had obtained from Henry VIII. a release from his 
engagement to the Princess Mary; and soon after the departure 
of the French king from Madrid, lie proceeded to Seville, 
where he solemnized his nuptials with Isabella, sister of John 
III., King of Portugal (March 12th 1526). Charles was greatly 
in debt to Portugal, without whose money lie acknowledged 
that he could not have carried on his wars. This match was 
highly acceptable to his Spanish subjects, nor was it disagree¬ 
able to himself; for Isabella was beautiful and accomplished, and 
lie lived in perfect harmony with her till her death in 1529. The 
alliance was also viewed with pleasure by the Portuguese, who 
voted Isabella the extraordinary dowry of 900,000 crowns. 50 

At this period the policy of the English court, conducted by 
Wolsey, was characterised by the grossest duplicity. In March 1526, 
Sir Thomas Cheyney and others were sent on ah embassy to Paris 
with instructions “to understand the conditions of the peace of 
Madrid, and to perceive how far the King, his mother, the nobles, 
and the people, were contented with it.” Wolsey’s real object was 
to involve France in a war with the Emperor. His envoys were 
furnished with minute and elaborate instructions, most artfully 
drawn up, to induce Francis still further to violate the treaty, 
and at the same time not to compromise the English court with 
the Emperor 51 ; with which view the ambassadors were to speak as 
if sv.cc sponte, and not fiom instiuctions. Both Henry and the 
cardinal exhorted the French King not to observe obligations 
which would make him, they said, the mere servant of Spain. 52 
One of Wolsey’s points was to persuade Francis to violate that 
part of the treaty which stipulated a marriage between him and 
Eleanor, and to induce him to marry Henry’s daughter, the 
Princess Mary, then only in her eleventh year. Francis received 
these advances with all due politeness; he even protested, on the 
faith of a gentleman, that he had felt a desire to«marry Mary before 
he went into Italy ; but although Sir William Fitzwilliam was espe¬ 
cially despatched to second the representations of the former ara- 

Robertson, Charles V. b. 4. p. 330. Wolsey was anxious to claim the merit 

oee abstract of the Instructions in oi having advised Francis to break the 
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62 Fiddes’ Life of Wolsey , p. 380 . ibid. p. 13. 
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.dors, the French King at last declared that both honour and 
conscience called upon him to fulfil his previous engagement, and 
that he could not hope for the liberation of his children except by 
completing his marriage with Eleanor. 53 Francis’s marriage with 
the Princess Mary continued, however, to be pressed. It was 
seconded by the Papal nuncio in France; it was called a holy 
union, for its anticipated service to the “ Holy League,” and early 
in 1527 the French King showed more symptoms of compliance, 
and sent for Mary’s picture. Early in March he even despatched 
the Bishop of Tarbes to London to negociate for the match; and 
a treaty was actually concluded, on the singular condition that 
either he, or his second son Francis, should espouse the English 
Princess ! 54 But the French King seems at this very time to have 
been in communication with Eleanor; and it is needless to say that 
neither marriage with Mary ever took place. The negociations, 
however, excited considerable alarm at the Imperial court. 

Wolsey seems also to have been contemplating, in March 1526, 
a match between his royal master and Margaret of Alemjon, the 
French King’s sister ; from which it appears that Henry’s divorce 
from Catherine must have been already in agitation. The English 
ambassadors were instructed to address the warmest compliments 
to Margaret, and to press the King’s suit. But that princess 
declined to'entertain the proposals of Henry, who had still an 
undivorced wife, without whose degradation and misery her own 
nuptials could not be accomplished; and in January 152/ she 
rendered such a project impossible by marrying Henry II., King 
of Navarre. 65 This last event was indirectly of great importance 
to England, as it released from Margaret’s service Ann Boleyn, 
who subsequently returning to England, was married to the King, 
and contributed not a little to the progress of the Keformation in 
this country. 50 

Charles V. of course refused to accede to the Clementine League; 
yet Henry VIII.. did not, therefore, become its head and protector 
as he had promised. Wolsey’s policy at this juncture appears to 
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66 Ann Boleyn, who went to Franco in 
the suite of the Princess Mary on the 
occasion of her marriage with Louis XII. 
subsequently remained at the Court of 
Claude, queen of Francis I.; and after 
Claude’s death, in July 1524, entered 
the service of Margaret (Turner, Henry 
] IlL "noI. ii. p. 186). A residence of 
two years and a half with that Princess 
must have served to nourish her evau- 
gelieal notions. 
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have been to do the Emperor as much injury as possible, without 
actually breaking with him. All parties, in short, were playing 
false to one another. Francis, in spite of his engagements to the 
Cljementine League, as well as of a compact which he had entered 
into' with Henry that he would make no separate treaty with the 
Emperor, nor attempt to get back his children from Spain without 
at the same time providing for the payment of the Emperor’s 
debt to England, was endeavouring to make a private arrangement 
with Charles. 57 When Wolsey heard of this, he instructed the 
Bishop of Worcester 58 , his special ambassador to the Spanish 
Court, to offer the mediation of England; but this was declined 
hy Charles, who suspected that Wolsey’s intention was only to 
foment mutual jealousy and bickerings. The ambassador was 
obliged to tell A olsey frankly that the Emperor would not trust 
the King of England; and the cardinal, who seems to have 
become alarmed at this not unnatural result of his crooked policy, 
condescended to the most abject submission in order to recover 
Charles’s favour, whom he had so long pursued with the bitterest 
hostility. Dr. Lee was instructed to tell the Emperor from 
Wolsey, that your Grace ( i- e. the cardinal) prostrate, and most 
humbly on your knees, desiretb His Majesty at this time to show 
such. demonstrations towards the King’s Highness, that his said 
Highness may well perceive that his Majesty both loveth him and 
trusteth him; for so much as. no worldly thing could be to your 
Grace more joyful than to see the continuance of sincere 







.V.] BOURBON TAKES POSSESSION OF MILAN. 

lthough the Italian confederates were at first unsupported eithe: 
iy French troops or English gold, yet, had they possessed an enter¬ 
prising general, they might easily have mastered the Imperial army. 
This, which, in the absence of Bourbon, was commanded by Antonio 
de Leyva and the Marquis del Guasto, numbered only 11,000 men, 
while the army of the league was more than double that force. 
But the Duke of Urbino, nominally the Venetian general and in 
effect the commander-in-chief, displayed an utter want of skill and 
resolution. Some of his first operations were, indeed, attended 
with success. He took Lodi (June 1526), but neglected to 
relieve Sforza, who was still blockaded in the castle of Milan by 
the Imperial troops in possession of the town. Such was the state 
of things when the Duke of Bourbon returned from Spain, and took 
the command of the Imperial forces. The citizens of Milan hailed 
with gladness the arrival of their newly-appointed sovereign, for 
they had suffered from the Spaniards all the miseries of a town 
taken by assault. Sforza was at length obliged to capitulate 
(July 24th), when Bourbon assigned him Como as a residence; 
but as the Spanish garrison refused to evacuate that place, he was 
forced to proceed to the camp of the allies, who put him in pos¬ 
session of Lodi. The citizens now intreated Bourbon to withdraw 
his army frQm their city, which he promised to do on receiving 
300,000 crowns towards their pay. When that sum was raised, 
however, the Spaniards, who were encouraged by De Leyva and 
Del Guasto, still refused to move; and such was the despair of the. 
citizens at this frustration ’of their last hopes, that many are said 
to have committed suicide. 


It the conduct of the Duke of Urbino was irresolute and un¬ 
soldier-like, that ot the Pope, the head of the league, was equally 
indecisive. He showed himself mistrustful alike of his subjects 
and of his allies, now yielding to his resentment, now to his terror 
— at one moment preparing to take the field, and the next signing 
separate armistices. All his magnificent plans were threatened 
with defeat by one of the strangest accidents. While he was medi¬ 
tating the liberation of Italy he was unexpectedly made a prisoner 
in his own capital by one of his feudatories ! He had made peace, 
as he thought, with his old enemies, the Colonna family, and had 
dismissed the troops required for the protection, of his person, -when 
at the instigation of the Emperor, the Cardinal Pompeo Colonna. 5 , 
a man of resolute and ferocious character, having, with his relatives 
Vespasian and Ascanius Colonna, raised in their possessions near 
the frontiers of Naples a body of about 8000 retainers and adven¬ 
turers, marched with them to Rome (September 20th). Clement 
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had only time to fly from the Lateran to the castle of St. Angelo; 
where, however, having no provisions, he was obliged to capitulate 
at the end of three days. The Spanish commander, Hugo de 
Moncada, whose intervention Clement was compelled to solicit, now 
dictated to him a truce of four months; while Colonna’s followers 
pillaged St. Peter’s- and the Vatican, and carried off a booty of 
300.000 ducats. 

Clement was reduced to such a state of prostration and despair 
by this misfortune that he thought of inducing all Christian 
princes to undertake a crusade in his behalf; but from this notion 
he was dissuaded by the French King. Henry VIII. sent him a 
present of 30,000 ducats; Francis also gave him money ; and what 
was better still, that monarch’s army, consisting of.10,000 or 12,000 
French and Swiss, under the Marquis of Saluzzo, at last joined the 
allies, just as the Papal troops were being withdrawn, conformably 
to the agreement with Moncada. Both the French and English 
Courts advised Clement not to observe the truce which had been 
forced upon him — counsel to which he was of himself sufficiently 
inclined. 61 He withdrew only his cavalry from Lombardy, under 
pretence of his agreement, but really for his bwn protection at 
Eome, and he allowed all his infantry, under his relative, John de’ 
Medici, to remain with the allied army. V ith the money he had 
received Clement raised some troops and attacked the Colonnas, 
upon whom he took a fearful vengeance. The cardinal was 
deprived of his dignity; the palaces of the family in Rome were 
levelled to the earth ; and bands were sent forth into the provinces 
to ravage their farms and destroy their houses and gardens. 
Designs were even formed against Naples; and Renzo da Ceri, the 
celebrated defender of Marseilles, undertook to lead a Papal army 
into the Abruzzi. 


The instances of Sanga, the Papal envoy at Paris, had procured 
the despatch of a French fleet, under the command of Andrew Doria 
and Pedro Navarro, which having been joined by the Papal and 
Venetian squadrons, blockaded Genoa towards the end of August; 
but the attempt proved abortive—on the 3rd of December, Navarro 
carried the allied fleet into Civita Vecchia. Shortly afterwards he 
assisted in an attempt to place Louis, Count of Vaudemont, brother 
of the Duke of Lorraine, on the throne of Naples, as heir of the 
House of Anjou ; but although A audemont succeeded in penetrating 
to Naples in February 1527, with an army of 8000 or 10,000 men, 


01 Jle told the Bishop of Bath that lie bonds with him.” BztKsLetter to'Wolsey, 
intended to keep no part of the articles, Oct, 10th 1526; ap. Turner, Henry 
“ as the imperials had often broken their VIII. vol ii. p. 21. 
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made himself master of Salerno, want of money, in those times 
the cause of so many failures, obliged him to make a truce with 
Lannoy and disband his army. 62 

If the affairs of the allies were not in a prosperous condition, 
those of Bourbon were hardly better, whose necessities constantly 
compelled him to resort to new stratagems and fresh acts of tyranny 
in order to raise money. One of them was to condemn Morone, 
still a prisoner at Milan, to lose his head; and on the very day 
appointed for his execution, to sell him his life and liberty for 
20,000 ducats. That intriguer now remained in Bourbon’s sendee, 
and soon acquired over him the same influence that he had exercised 
over Sforza. But no means sufficed to raise the required sums, 
and the troops began to pillage the churches and other places 
which they had hitherto held sacred. At length, however, a pros¬ 
pect of relief appeared. 

The Emperor in his instructions of July 27th 1526, which de¬ 
cided the recess of the Diet of Spires, had desired his brother either 
to lead - or send an army into Italy; and as the affairs of Hungary 
required Ferdinand’s personal superintendence, and prevented him 
from adopting the former alternative, he applied to the celebrated 
captain, George Frunsberg of Mindelheim. Nothing could have 
been more .welcome to Frunsberg than an expedition against the 
Pope; a feeling shared bymultitudes of the German Lutherans. 
It was given out, indeed, for decency’s sake, that the expedition 
was intended against the Turk: but it was well understood that the 
Turk meant was no other than the Pope of Home; and indeed many 
of Charles’s letters and manifestoes against Clement at this period 
would not have disgraced the most zealous follower of Luther, 
brunsberg was so ardent in the cause that he pawned his wife’s 
jewels and ornaments in order to raise money; and he is said to 
have carried in his pocket a golden cord with which to hang the 
Pope with all due honours. 03 Germany at that time swarmed 
with disbanded soldiers, who knew no other trade than war, and 
numbers of them flocked to Frunsberg’s standard. Pay be could 
not offer them for more than a week or two, but he held out to 
them the prospect of plundering the unhappy Italians ; and at the 
head of about 11,000 of these disciplined brigands he marched 
through the Tyrol towards Lombardy. The pass leading towards 

Sismondi, Bip. Bd. t. xv. p. 247. P. GioxioElogi degli huomini Ulustri, lib. 
The Pope had conferred Naples and Sieily w. p. 3 - 2o (Sotto il ritratto di Giorgio 
on Yaudemont. See Dr, Lee’s Letter Fraispergo), and by other authorities, is, 
from Spain, ap. Turner, ibid. p. 110. however, contradicted by Frunsberg’s 

63 This anecdote, which is related by biographer, lteisner, Buch v. S. 95. 
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erona was too well guarded to be attempted, and he therefore took 
the much more difficult route; over the Sarca. Hence two ways 
presented themselves: one to the right, easy to be traversed but 
closed by the pass of Anfo; the other to the left, a mere footpath 
among tremendous precipices, which a single peasant might have 
rendered impassable, but which the enemy had neglected. So fearful 
were the abysses over which it led that nobody dared look down. 
Several of the horses and men fell over in the passage, and were lost. 
Frunsberg traversed the path on foot, accompanied by some of his 
men who were most accustomed to such mountain routes, and who 
at the most difficult spots made a sort of railing for him with their 
spears. In this manner they arrived at Aa on the evening of the 
17th of November, and on the following day at Sabbio. On the 
19th they reached Cfavardo, in the territory of Brescia, without- 
having experienced any opposition. 

The Duke of Urbino’s army was too strong for them to attempt 
to pass the Oglio and march on Milan; and as they had no artillery 
wherewith to attack any of the neighbouring towns, their only 
resource was to cross the Po, in which direction the enemy was not 
in much force, and by marching up its right bank ultimately to 
form a junction with Bourbon. They had first to pass the Mincio 
at Governolo, where a smart engagement took place; in which 
John de’ Medici, in attempting to prevent their passage, received a 
mortal wound. He was only twenty-nine, but one of the best of the 
Italian captains. Frunsberg then pressed on to Ostiglia, where he 
crossed the Po, and marching up the course of that river, arrived 
in the neighbourhood of Piacenza, December 28th. Here he had 
to wait more than six weeks, till at last Bourbon succeeded in 


joining him at Firenzuola, bringing with him from Milan the greater 
part of his troops (Febiuary 12th 1527), consisting of about 5000 
Spanish, and 2000 Italian infantry, and 1500 cavalry. The united 
army, therefore, amounted to near 20,000 men. 

Many wild and unnecessary conjectures 01 have been hazarxled 
respecting Bourbons motives for the resolution which he now 
adopted of marching to Borne. It may, perhaps, suffice to reflect 
that the state of his army compelled him to some enterprise to 
provide them food and pay; that the capture of Rome was as easy 


151 Among them is that being dis- 
contented with the Emperor, Bourbon 
intended to march to Naples and seize 
that kingdom for himself. Von Raumer, 
Gcsch. Europas , B. i. But there are no 
traces of any misunderstanding between 
him and Charles; and his last instruc¬ 
tions to his confessor, before his fatal 


assault on the Roman walls, show him 
anxious to promote the interests of the 
Emperor (Ranke, Dmtschc Gcsch. B. ii. 
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vulgar but more probable motive of want 
ot provisions. (G. Frunsberg' $ Kricgs - 
thaten, Buch v. S. 105.) 
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^/easier than any other; that he would thus strike a blow at the 
icad of the league, and in the event of success secure his followers 
a splendid booty; that if unsuccessful, he might still march for- 
waids into the Neapolitan dominions, where he would be secure ; 
that the Germans, who formed the greater portion of his army, 
had come into Italy with the express determination of attacking 
the Pope; and that Bourbon was moreover advised to proceed to 
Borne by the Duke of Ferrara, his only Italian ally. 

The united army broke up from their camp at Firenzuola, 
February 22nd, and took the road to Rome in six divisions. The 
news of Bourbon’s march alarmed the Pope, and although his 
troops had gained some advantages in the Neapolitan territories he 
was disposed to listen to fresh proposals of the Viceroy Lannoy for 
a truce, which was accordingly concluded in March. The Pope 
required that Bourbon’s army should retire into Lombardy to 
which Lannoy agreed, though it does not appear that any money 
or, at all events, only a very inadequate sum, had been offered by 
Clement for the satisfaction of Bourbon’s soldiers. 65 It was not 
probable that such a treaty would be ratified by any party, above 
all, it was unacceptable to the Imperial army. The pay of the 
Spanish troops was eight months in arrear, and both they and the 
Germans had fixed their hearts on the plunder of Rome. The 
appearance of Cesare Fieramosca, who came to propose the truce to 
Bourbon at S. Giovanni, near Bologna, was the signal for uproar 
and mutiny. Fieramosca was glad to escape from the enraged 
soldiery with his life; the person of Bourbon himself was tlireat- 
ene , is tent plundered, his best apparel thrown into a ditch. 
ie Spaniards, who were the ringleaders, infected the Germaus 

I 1 ,7 fT/?,T nt 1 en . t ’ and excited them with cries of Lanz! Lanz! 

< ^ ^ 1 '"' 1 only words of German. In this trying hour 

e V( ‘ eiau 1U11S ei » relied on the affections of his lansquenets. 
I he drums sounded a parley; a ring was formed, and Frunsber* 
stepped into the middle, accompanied by the Prince of Orano- e and 
other distinguished officers. Frunsberg addressed the threatening 
masses, recalled to their memory how he had partaken their pro t 
sperous and adverse fortune, and with mild and prudent words 
promised them satisfaction. They answered only with cries of 

Geld! Geld! and levelled their spears against Frumberg ami l°s 
officers. The disobedience of his troops, whom he regarded as his 
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"cmiuren, overpowered the veteran commander who had faced 
danger in every shape. He was seized with an apoplexy, and sank 
speechless and apparently lifeless on a drum. At this sight the 
hearts of those rugged soldiers relented. The fate of their beloved 
general produced the tranquillity which his words had failed to 
command; the spears were raised, the orders of the captains 
obeyed, and those bands, but now so tumultous, separated in silence 
and sorrow. After three or four days Frunsberg recovered his 
speech, but he was never again in a condition to head his troops, 
and in a few weeks he expired. He could only recommend 
Bourbon and the army to one another. The soldiers no longer 
demanded money ; their only cry was “ to Rome ! to Rome! 

Bourbon’s march was resumed; but it was slow. He did not 
reach Imola till April 5th. Thence he proceeded by the Val di 
Bagno over the Apennines, descending between the sources of the 
Arno and the Tiber. It was doubtful whether the blow would fall 
on Florence or Rome. A large proportion of the Florentines would 
willingly have seen their city taken by the Hermans, thinking 
that such an event might release them from their servitude to 
the Pope. The Cardinal, who governed them Tor Clement, had 
been afraid to arm the people; and when at last they obtained 
arms, they rose in rebellion, and shut the gates against the Duke 
of Urbino. 67 But they were at last induced to return to obe¬ 
dience. Lannoy went to Florence in person, and obtained from 
the citizens a promise of 150,000 crowns; with which offer he pro¬ 
ceeded, towards the end of April, to the camp of Bourbon, who 
bad now crossed the Apennines; but the soldiery raised their 
demands to 240,000 crowns, and displayed such menacing symp¬ 
toms that Lannoy deemed it prudent to make his escape. About 
the same time, the Pope, at the instigation of the English and 
French ambassadors, and disgusted, perhaps, with the exorbitant 
demands of Bourbon’s army, renounced the truce with the Viceroy, 
and renewed bis alliance with the League; although he had 
dismissed the greater part of his troops and left his capital almost 
defencel ess»^ 

Bourbon now put his intentions beyond all doubt by taking the 
high road to Rome and marching on Arezzo. His army had been 




" Sacco di noma,-p. 135 sqq. (ed.160-1). 
This work, which is commonly ascrihec 
Er. Guicciardini, was probably the pro- 
duction of his nephew. It has also b pen 
attributed to Jacopo Buonaparte, ot San- 
miniato, and to Benedetto Varchi. See 
Turner, Henry VIII. vol. ii. p. 53. 


“ It is not to be thought little, con¬ 
sidering the Pope’s fearful nature, to 
have returned him into the war ”—Letter 
of the English ambassadors to Wolsey, 
from Home, April 26th 1527. Turner, 
Henry VIII. vol. ii p. 75, note: Cf. 
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increased by the flocking to it of bandits and other disorderly 
characters, and the Duke of Ferrara had supplied him with some 
artillery. There was nothing to oppose his‘'march to Home; for 
the army of the Duke of Urbino, which hung at a respectful 
distance in his rear, seemed only to drive him on. It appears 
from Charles’s letters to Lannoy and Bourbon at this period, that 
he was fully aware of the latter’s intention; though the same 
documents show that he did not originally suggest it. He utters, 
however, not a single word of disapproval; on the contrary, he 
seems well satisfied that terms should be dictated to the Pope in 
his capital, and compensation procured for the expenses of the 
war. 69 Florence also was not to be spared. The Emperor there¬ 
fore shared the feelings of the army. He had, indeed, prepared a 
ratification of Lannoy’s treaty with the Pope, to be used in case 
the army had done nothing to extort better terms; a step which 
the conduct of the Pope himself had rendered useless. 

Martin Du Bellay, the author of the Memoirs, who had posted 
from Florence to apprise Clement of Bourbon’s advance, found him 
in the greatest trepidation. 70 To add to his alarm, a fanatical pro¬ 
phet, a Siennese of middle age, red-haired, haggard, meagre, and 
naked, perambulated the streets of Rome, vociferating abuse in 
the ears of the Pope himself, predicting his fall and that of the 
city, and the subsequent reformation of the Church. 71 The Papal 
troops were deserting by fifties and hundreds, and there was no 
money to levy more. Clement at first steadily rejected the advice 
of the English ambassadors to raise funds by the sale of cardi¬ 
nals’ hats. Ultimately he made six cardinals for 40,000 crowns 
a piece 72 ; but the money was not readily forthcoming; and the 
only recruits that could be had were shopboys, ostlers, and such 
like persons. It is said that a great part of the population would 
have been glad to see Rome in the possession of the Emperor, 
whose splendid court would have been more favourable to trade 
than the dominion of the priests. 73 Clement intrusted the defence 
of Rome to Du Bellay and Renzo da Ceri. Bourbon appeared 
before it on the evening of May 5th, and sent a trumpet to de¬ 
mand admittance and an unmolested passage to Naples; but as his 
artillery had not yet come up, the Pope determined to resist. It. 
was thought that the army of the League must soon arrive, and 
that want of provisions would compel the assailants to a speedy 
retreat. The sanle reasons suggested to Bourbon the necessity for 

® See the extracts in Bucholtz, Fcrcl. 71 Sacco di Roma, p. 174 , 

/. B. iii. S. 66 ff. .. ” Turner, ibid p. 80 aq. 
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prompt measures; and on the following morning, under cover of a 
fog, he gave orders, for the assault, which was made on that part 
of the city on the west of the Tiber, called the Borgo di S. Pietro, 
near Santo Spirito, behind St. Peter’s and the Vatican. ‘The 
resistance was greater than had been anticipated, and Bourbon, 
seeing his troops hesitate, seized a ladder, and was placing it 
against the wall when he was struck by a shot in the side. He felt 
that the wound was mortal, and ordering himself to be wrapped in 
his mantle, that the army might not perceive his loss, in this way 
expired at the foot of the walls while the assault was still pro¬ 
ceeding. 74 A party of Spaniards effected an entrance through a 
loophole near the base of the walls which, being partly concealed 
by rubbish, had escaped the notice of the garrison; and they 
advanced into the city with cries of “ Spain ! Spain! Kill them ! Kill 
them ! ” At this unexpected apparition Eenzo was seized with a 
panic, and exclaiming “ the enemy are within,” sullied his former 
military reputation by a disgraceful flight towards the Ponte 
Sisto. 76 More soldiers pressed in, over the walls and through the 
gates. In Rome all was flight and consternation. At this anxious 
moment Clement was at prayer in his chapel, when, hearing that 
the assault had succeeded, he traversed a long corridor that led 
from the Vatican to the castle of St. Angelo. Paolo Jovio, the 
historian, who accompanied him, threw his violet mantle over the 
Pope’s white robe, placing also his own hat on Clement’s head, to 
prevent him from being recognised. Ihe Pontiff might have 
escaped over the bridge of St. Angelo, not yet occupied by the 
enemy, had he not been too fearful to proceed any further. 70 A 
promiscuous throng of cardinals, prelates, nobles, citizens, ladies, 
priests, and soldiers, also pressed into the castle, and rendered it 
difficult to lower the portcullis. 

Although flushed with success and without a commander, yet 
the instinct and habit of long discipline withheld that savage 
soldiery from plunder till t ley had endeavoured to make terms 
with the Pope. Their demands now rose to 300,000 crowns, and 
possession of the Trastcvere as security for the payment. The 
infatuated Clement, who at this eleventh hour still clung to the 
hope of being rescued by the aimy of the League, the van of whose 
cavalry might be discerned in the distance, persisted in rejecting 


74 The celebrated sculptor, Benvenuto of this eccentric artist. 

Cellini, pretends in his Autobiograj)]/ Sacco di Roma, p. 188 sqq. 

that it was he who shot Bourbon, lie 0 P. Giovio, Vit. di Povp. Colonna , 
likewise asserts that he subsequently p. 173. llaumer’s Briefe au* Paris, Til. 

killed the Prince of Orange; but no 1 . o. 255. 
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proposals. After four hours’ rest, the Imperialists resumed 
perations. The Trastevere was soon taken; the bridges over the 
Tiber were stormed, and before night all Rome was in their power. 
They remained, however, under arms till midnight, the main body 
of the Spaniards occupying the Piazza Navona, while the Germans 
were arrayed in the Campo di Fiori; when, no enemy appearing, 
they rushed forth to rapine, lust, and violence, and all those 
deeds which are best hid under the pall of night. 

This, however, was but the initiation of their crimes and orgies 
—their baptism of blood in the holy city. During nearly two 
weeks Eome presented a continued scene of plunder, violation, and 
massacre. In these excesses, the soldiers of each nation displayed 
their characteristic qualities; and whilst the Germans principally 
indulged themselves in eating and drinking, the Spaniards and 
Italians perpetrated the more violent kinds of mischief. These 
scenes of horror were relieved by some ludicrous incidents. The 
German Lutherans dressed themselves up to represent the Pope 
and his cardinals, and rode round the city mounted on asses. One 
of these processions halted before the castle of St. Angelo; the 
pretended Pope, drinking off a huge glass of wine, gave his cardinals 
the blessing; the cardinals received it on their knees and responded 
in the same, fashion. Then they formed themselves into a con¬ 
sistory ; declared that henceforward they would have a Pope who 
should be more obedient to the Emperor, and elected Luther to 
the office, amid shouts which must have penetrated to the ears of 
Clement. 77 With characteristic bigotry, the Spanish soldiers, 
though stained with blood and crimes of every description, re¬ 
garded the mockery of the priests by the Germans with superstitious 
horror, as the greatest of all ungodliness. It is needless to say 
that churches as well as palaces were plundered; the Italians 
themselves under Colonna had done the same. Even the tomb of 
St. Peter was ransacked, and a golden ring taken from the finger 
of the corpse of Julius II. The plunder was immense. For 
centuries the wealth of Europe had been flowing towards Rome, 
and it now became the prey of that destitute and greedy soldiery 
which, in expectation of this hour, had so long borne with its 
privations and misery. Many had suddenly become so rich that 
they would stake 200 florins on a single throw of the dice. It was 
fortunate for the Roman nobles, that after a few days Pompeo 
Colonna came to Rome and protected them against the worst 
excesses. The chief officers of the Imperial army occupied the 
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Vatican; the Prince of Orange, whom the soldiers had elect© 


Vatican; tne imite ^ , , . r 

their commander-in-chief, was lodged in the apartments of the 

P °Meanwhile Clement was still anxiously expecting his deliverance. 
Everv ntoht three signals were made from the castle of St. Angelo 
that it still held out; but though the Duke of Urbino was at length 
in the immediate vicinity of Rome, he did not attempt its relief. 
His former conduct seems to have been the effect of irresolution 
and cowardice; he was now perhaps also actuated by motives of 
revenge, and may have viewed with a secret satisfaction the mis¬ 
fortunes of one of that house who had formerly been his mortal ad¬ 
versaries. Such was the deliberation with which he had advanced, 
that although he knew of the capture of Rome when at Orvieto on 
the 11th of May, he did not reach Nepi till the 22nd. He soon 
withdrew his army without having made the slightest attempt to 
relieve the Pope, and Clement was obliged to renew negotiations 
with Lannoy, wbo had arrived in Rome. After a months cap¬ 
tivity he effected a capitulation on worse conditions than those 
previously offered (June 5th 1527). He engaged to renounce a 
alliances against the Emperor; to remain a pt.son«, together with 
the thirteen cardinals who had accompanied him into the castle of 
a*, a n o*el 0 till he had paid the Imperial army 400,000 crowns, 
and to°pl»h Ostia and Civita Veechia, an well as Modena, Parna 
and Piacenza in the hands of the Imperialists as security for the 
payment. When Sultan Solyman heard of these events, he re¬ 
marked that the Turks had not treated the patriarch of Constanti¬ 
nople with half the contumely that the Christians had displayed 
towards their Holy Father. 

The Pope’s discomfort was increased by the intelligence that the 
Florentines had availed themselves of Bourbon’s advance to expel 
the Medici, throw down their statues and confiscate their estates; 

i £j ia £ Hmy were endeavouring under the protection of France 
to restore the republic of Savonarola. This defection of his native 
city affected Clement even more than the capture of Rome. He 
learnt at the same time that the Venetians had recovered Ravenna 
and Cervia and that the Dukes of Urbino and Ferrara had, under 
various pretexts, seised several pla«.inthe Papal dominions. In 
Rome, itself, people no longer talked of the Apostolic, but of the 
Imperial, chamber; while the German troops, nay, perhaps, some 
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., QI ' the Roman citizens themselves, were in hopes that the young 
Emperor would take up his residence in that capital. 

Charles, into whose hands fate and the fortune of war had thus 
consecutively thrown two of the greatest potentates of Europe, was 
not slow to perceive all the advantages of the conjuncture; but, in 
his outward behaviour, he assumed the appearance of his usual 
moderation. He affected the profoundest sympathy for the Pope’s 
misfortune, ordered that he should be set at liberty, countermanded 
the fetes for celebrating the birth of his son Philip, and put him¬ 
self and his court into mourning. But while prayers were offering 
up in the Spanish churches for the deliverance of the Pontiff, the 
Emperor does not appear to have taken any steps towards effecting 
it; and the Imperial generals took care that Clement should not 
be liberated till lie had paid down the stipulated sums. Charles, no 
doubt, was again playing the hypocrite; yet it should he recollected 
that he was dealing with a personage, who himself assumed a double 
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character; and that while the Emperor was bound to reverence 
the Pope as the vicar of Christ and father of the faithful, he mio-ht 
rejoice over his humiliation as a temporal prince who had often 
opposed him with arms, and still oftener deceived him by negocia- 
tions. 


It was a crisis in the affairs of Europe, as well as in those of the 
Emperor himself. Everything depended on the course Charles 
might adopt. Should he press his advantages against the Pope 
and reign in his stead, as his grandfather Maximilian had once 
contemplated doing ? Or, should he revert to the old traditional 
policy which linked together the interests of the Holy Roman See 
and Holy Roman empire ? In order to appreciate the policy 
which guided him in choosing between these alternatives, we must 
recall to mind the actual state of affairs. 

First, theie was the great eastern question. The Emperor’s 
brothel, herdinand, claimed the crowns of Bohemia and Hungary; 
but as Hungary had been overrun by the Turks, who now threatened 
even the existence of the empire, it seemed probable that no 
adequate defence could be organised without conciliating the 
German reformers and obtaining their hearty co-operation; and 
this, as we have seen, had been one of the motives for the favour¬ 
able recess of the Diet of Spires. By that recess, as well as by 
letters and manifestoes, Charles had already in a considerable 
degree committed himself to an anti-Papal policy in Germany 
and there can be little doubt that, had he placed himself at the 
head of the German reformation, holding as he did the Pope in his 
power, and being assisted by popular opinion, he might have, suc- 
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^ - 1 " ceeded in exterminating the remains of papistry in that country. 



ceedecl in extemnuciwug ^ —“ A „ n , ' 

Thus he might have established his empire firmly both in Ger- 
many and Italy, and presented an impenetrable barrier to the Turks. 
Some schemes of this sort appear at first to have been actually 
floating in his mind. He expressed his confidence that his army 
m i<dit°make a favourable convention with the Florentines; then 
encamp in the Venetian territory, and, with the aid of the Duke of 
Ferrara, who was to be named captain-general, dictate a peace to 
that haughty republic. 73 Nay, he even contemplated bringing the 
Pope, like Francis previously, a prisoner into Spain ; and Hugo 
de Moncada, now Viceroy of Naples, appears actually to have 
invited Alarfon, to whom, by a singular fortune, the custody of the 
Pope, like that of Francis previously, had been intrusted, to convey 
Clement to Gaeta. But the Spanish conscience of that officer, 
though it felt no repugnance at keeping the Pope a prisonei, 
revolted at the idea of “ leading about captive the body of God. 

On the other side, however, were many reasons which dissuaded 
Charles from acting too harshly towards the Pope. His brother 
Ferdinand’s possession of Hungary was threatened, not only by the 
Turks but also by Zapolya and his party; it could not but be ad- 

ta^eous to the House of Austria in the struggle for the Hun- 
van t o their cause should be espoused by the Church; 

gaiian Clement was afterwards induced to excommunicate 

7 \ \ and his adherents. Even in Germany itself there was 

CU° a y mighty Roman Catholic party, and especially a numerous 
SU l powerful hierarchy, at the head of which were three ecclesias- 
f D al Electors. In short, the Papacy and the Empire were so closely 
tlCa ecte( j according to the remark of Zwingli 81 , one could not 
f 01211 sailed without attacking the other. Charles, moreover, was 
ir ? 0 f Spain as well as Emperor of Germany, and his Spanish 

j °. ‘~ ere bigoted papists, who would have viewed with horror 
T 3 em ent of their spiritual head. The Spanish grandees who 
t le a as temporal as well as spiritual, reminded Charles 

V f th devotion of the nation towards the Holy Father: the Papal 
ot 1 ? , , ked 0 f suspending all ecclesiastical functions in Spain; 
nuncio clothed in mourning, were to appear before the Em- 
^ro^todemand from him the vicar of Christ, and the court had 
openly to interfere, in order to prevent so striking a demonstration. 82 
Charles’s ministers, too, were in favour of Clement’s liberation; and 
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question to be considered was the King of England’s 
divorce, which had already begun to be canvassed; a matter in 
which the Pope had power to do the Emperor a serious injury. 

K or was it possible entirely to disregard the opinion of Europe, which 
had already found, in the sack of Koine and captivity of the Pontiff, 
a handle for real or affected indignation. With a view to exculpate 
himself, Charles issued circular letters to all the courts of Europe, 
dated at Valladolid, August 2nd 1527, in which he explained how 
much he had been provoked by Clement; endeavoured to prove that 
faith had been broken with him ; asserted that he had never autho¬ 
rised Bourbon’s march to Rome; that Bourbon’s soldiers, though 
carrying the Imperial flag, scarcely recognised the Emperor’s autho¬ 
rity; and that their leader, having fallen in the first assault, it was 
no longer possible to retain them in obedience. 83 In which he seems 
to prove too much. For, if Bourbon’s expedition was beyond his 
control, it was hardly necessary to exculpate himself by alleo-in^ 
his grievances against the Pope. 

Charles’s own bigotry, however, was probably as weighty as any 
reasons of state. His Spanish blood, his education under the scho¬ 
lastic Adrian, his years of early manhood passed in Spain, all 
tended to subordinate him to Rome. His enmity to the Pope, and 
opposition to him in Germany, were founded on temporal con¬ 
siderations only, and vanished with the occasion of them. We are 
not, therefore, surprised to find that Charles, in the first instructions 
to his ambassador to the captive Pope, talks of the necessity of up¬ 
rooting the heretical sect of Luther. 84 At length, November 26tli 
152 1 , a formal treaty was concluded between the Emperor and the 
Pope. Clement was to be liberated on condition of paying between 
300,000 and 400,000 gold crowns, and undertaking never again 
to interfere in the affairs of Naples and the Milanese; he was to 
call a geneial council for the reformation of the Church, and extir¬ 
pation of Lutheranism; to admit Imperial garrisons into Ostia, 
Civita A ecchia, and Civita Castellana; and to surrender Alexander 
and Hippolyto de’ Medici, as hostages for the performance of the 
treaty. It is also said that he promised not to grant Henry VIII.’s 
divorce; but no article to this effect was inserted in the treaty 
Clement escaped from the castle of St, Angelo, in the disguise 
of a servant, in the night of the 9th of December, before the 




63 Lcttcrc di Principi, t. ii. p. 234 sq. 
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day appointed for liis liberation, and probably with the connivance 
of bis guard. He proceeded to Orvieto, where be remained till the 
following October. 8!i 

The news of the sack of Kome and captivity of Clement produced 
a great sensation in England and France. Wolsey ordered prayers 
to be offered up in every church for the Pope’s deliverance, and 
the observance of a three days’ fast; but the people would not keep 
it. There was already a strong anti-Papal feeling abroad among 
the English. They remai’ked that the Pope was a ruffian, and not 
fit for his holy office; that he had begun the mischief, and was 
rightly served. The King, himself, observed to Wolsey, that the war 
between the Pope and Emperor was not for the faith but only for 
temporal possessions and dominions, and intimated that his support 
of the former would be confined to a pecuniary aid. 86 The King 
of France talked of establishing a separate Popedom or Patriarchate 
in his dominions, now that the Pope was in durance and under the 
thumb of his adversary ; it was even said that Wolsey was to be 
the head of it, who was undoubtedly striving to extend his own 
ecclesiastical power on the ruin of the Pope ; and the Imperial 
minister made him an offer of a legative power in Lower Germany. 
But it was mere talk. 

Just previously to the talcing of Rome, Henry VIII. and 
Francis I. had concluded the treaty of Westminster (April 30th 
1527), the principal object of which was to make a diversion in 
favour of Italy by carrying the war into the Netherlands with an 
army composed of one third English and two thirds French. Pro¬ 
vision was also made for the liberation of the French princes and 
for the payment of the debt to England. Henry renounced his 
pretensions to the French crown, in consideration of an annual 
pension of 50,000 gold crowns to him and his successors. 87 The 
fall of Rome gave a new aspect to affairs, and the preceding treaty 
was modified by another, May 29tb, by which it was further agreed 
that a French army of 30,000 men should invade Italy, and that 
England should contribute 30,000 crowns a month to its support. 

In order to concert the necessary measures, as well as to draw 
closer the bonds of union between the two countries, and if possible 
to strengthen them by a marriage between Henry VIII. and a 
French princess, Wolsey undertook an embassy into France. As 
this was the last of the haughty cardinal’s public negociations so 
likewise it was the most splendid. Early in July he passed in 
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through the streets of London, followed by a body of 1200 k 
and gentlemen on horseback, all dressed in black velvet 
livery coats, and having for the most part massy chains of gold 
around their necks. These, again, were followed by their servants 
in tawny livery. The cardinal’s own equipage was as magnificent 
as ecclesiastical pomp could make it. The imposing and theatrical 
effect of his progress was heightened by a little piece of acting. 
At Canterbury, Wolsey caused the monks to sing a litany to the 
Virgin in the cathedral, while he knelt on a stool at the choir 
door weeping very tenderly “ for grief that the Pope was in such 
calamity and danger of the lance-knights.” 83 On landing at 
Calais he announced himself as the King’s Lieutenant-General, 
thus adding military dignity to ecclesiastical state. When he set 
forth from that town his train occupied more than a mile of the 
road. He would willingly have dazzled the eyes of the Parisians 
with his magnificence; but such a display was not agreeable to the 
French court; and under pretence of civility, they appointed 
Amiens as the place for the conference. Francis kept the cardinal 
waiting some days at Abbeville, and it was not till August 3rd 
that they met together at Amiens. Francis did him honour by 
meeting him on the road; and Wolsey asserted his ecclesiastical 
pre-emine,nce by causing his throne in the church to be raised 
three steps higher than that of the King. After a fortnight spent 
in festivities the treaty of Amiens was concluded (August 18th), by 
which Henry repeated his renunciation of the French crown in 
consideration of the pension before mentioned 89 ; Francis was to be 
at liberty to marry the Emperor’s sister Eleanor, and the Duke of 
Orleans was to espouse the Princess Mary. The treaty also settled 
the sums to be advanced by Henry towards the war. 90 Another 
treaty declared that the Pope, while a prisoner, could not convoke 
a general council; that all bulls issued during his detention, if 
prejudicial to England or France, were null and void; and that 
Wolsey, with the assistance of the English prelates, should have 
power to regulate the ecclesiastical affairs of England. 91 A like 
regulation was adopted with regard to France. 


ss Cavendish, Life of Wolsey , ch. xiii. 
89 It is almost needless, however, to 
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vereignsdown to the time of the Irish 
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completion of these treaties, Wolsey proceeded to 
Compiegne to arrange, if possible, a more private and delicate 
matter —a marriage, namely, between Henry VIII. and the 
Princess Renee, then in her seventeenth year, the younger sister of 
the late Queen Claude. In this affair, however, the Cardinal was 
not successful. As daughter of Louis XII. and Anne of Brittany, 
Renee had a reversion in that duchy which Francis would have 
been ill pleased to see transferred to the English crown. A few 
months later Renee married the eldest son of the Duke of Ferrara, 
afterwards Hercules II. Duke Alphonso was thus detached from 
the Imperial interest, and signed a treaty with France, by which 
the marriage was arranged, Nov. 27th 1527. Like her relative, 
Margaret of Navarre; Renee was devoted to literature and science, 
but her studies were more profound, and to a knowledge of lan¬ 
guages she added geometry, astronomy, and philosophy. From 
Margaret she had imbibed a love for the doctrines of the Reforma¬ 
tion ; her court at Ferrara became the centre of what little 
progress the new doctrines ever made in Italy, and occasionally 
alforded shelter to some of their most eminent professors, among 
whom may be mentioned Calvin, and the poet Clement Marot. 
The proposed marriage of Henry VIII. involved of course a divorce 
from Catherine, and it was at Compiegne that Wolsey opened to 
the queen-mother, Louisa, his schemes on that subject. He did 
not quit France till towards the end of September. The Emperor, 
alarmed at these negociations, and at the threatened invasion of 
Italy, would willingly have concluded a peace with Francis on 
the terms offered in the preceding year, but the French King 
rejected all his proposals. 

Towards the end of July, a French army under the command of 
Lautrec entered Italy, and at the same time Genoa was blockaded 
by a French fleet under Andrew Doria, while Ccesar Fregoso 
invested it by land. Thus besieged by the two banished chiefs of 
the French party, the Genoese capitulated, expelled the Doge, 
Antoniotto Adorni, and admitted I heodore Trivulzio, a nephew of 
the famous captain, as governor in the name of Francis I. The 
progress of Lautrec was equally successful. He rapidly overran all 
the country to the west of the licino, and took Pavia by assault 
(October 1527), which, in revenge of its obstinate resistance two or 
three years before, was sacked with circumstances of great barbarity 
But instead of attempting the conquest of the Milanese, he gave 
out that he intended to liberate the Pope, who was still confined 
in St. Angelo; and crossing the Po, he inarched southwards and 
went into winter quarters at Bologna. When he resumed his 
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h in January 1528, the Pope was already liberated. The 
perial army, under the Prince of Orange, which had been 
reduced by various causes to half its original number, evacuated 
Kome on Lautrec’s approach, and retreated through the Abruzzi 
towards Naples, making only a slight show of resistance at Troja. 
The advance of the French was accompanied with the greatest 
excesses and cruelties. At the end of April they appeared before 
Naples, which they immediately invested. Hugo de Moncada, 
who had been appointed Viceroy, on the death of Lannoy in 
September 1527, having put to sea with the Marquis del Guasto 
and many of the nobility, with a small fleet, in order to drive off 
Philippino Doria, who was cruising in the Gulf of Salerno, received 
a sigual defeat, in which he himself was slain, Del Guasto taken 
prisoner, and most of the Spanish vessels either captured or sunk 
(May 28th). Doria being joined by twenty-three Venetian galleys, 
now blockaded Naples by sea; and that city being thus invested 
on all sides, so great a famine ensued, that an egg was sold for a 
real, and a fowl for a ducat. But the improvidence of Francis again 
marred all his prospects of success. Though prodigal in his own 
pleasures, he neglected to supply Lautrec with the funds necessary 
for the maintenance of his army. His treatment of Andrew Doria 
was still more impolitic. Montmorenci, who enjoyed the revenues 
of the harbour of Savona, attempted to improve them at the ex¬ 
pense of Genoa, aud when Doria resisted these proceedings, which 
would have been injurious to his native town, Duprat, the ready 
tool of every oppression, procured a warrant for his apprehension, 
the execution of which was entrusted to Admiral Barbesieux, who 
was appointed to supersede Doria in the command of the fleet. 
Doria having heard of this step, concluded a treaty with the 
Emperor, with whom lie had been some time negociating, and, 
sailing to Naples, opened the sea to the Imperial garrison. The 
state of things was now reversed. Famine was transferred from 
the city to the besieging army, and combined with the heat of the 
climate, excessive indulgence in fruit, and the vapours arising from 
stagnant waters, engendered a terrible pestilence, which swept off 
the greater part of the French. Among the victims were Lautrec 
himself, and Vaudemont, who was to have received the crown of 
Naples. The French precipitately raised the siege (August 29th), 
leaving behind them their guns and material. Soon afterwards' 
the Marquis of Saluzzo, who had succeeded to the command, sur¬ 
rendered, with the small remains of the French army, at Aversa, 
to the Prince of Orange, now Viceroy of Naples. Pedro Navarro! 
who had been taken prisoner, was executed as a traitor. Thus 
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swallowed up the fourth army which had been dispatched into 
Italy since the accession of Francis I. 


^SL 


Clement VII., in spite of his accommodation with the Emperor, 
would have heheld with pleasure the success of the French arms, 
and with his usual faithlessness he had exhorted Lautrec to ad¬ 
vance. 92 Henry VIII.’s divorce, and consequently the fate of 
Wolsey, and the infinitely more important question of the English 
Reformation, depended on the success of Lautrec. I he Pope had 
no objection to.grant the divorce; he was actuated in the matter 
solely by his fears. On the one hand, he was coerced by the 
Emperor; on the other, he was alarmed at the prospect, not ob¬ 
scurely held out to him by Gardiner and Fox, the English ambas¬ 
sadors at Orvieto, of the defection of England from the Papal See. 
Their representations had a great effect upon Clement, and they 
describe him as pacing a long while up and down his chambei, 
using at the same time the most lively gesticulations. 93 All that 
he wanted *was a sufficient excuse with the Emperor, which he 
would have found if Lautrec could have been induced by the 


English ambassadors to put upon him the appearance of compul¬ 
sion. 91 Among other evasions, Clement advised that Henry should 
take a second wife at once, without making so much stir about 
the matter — in short, quietly commit bigamy and then refer 
his cause to Rome. 95 One of the schemes in agitation between 
the English ambassadors and the Pope during the latter’s residence 
at Orvieto was, that he should depose Charles on the ground of the 
ill treatment experienced at his hands, and authorise the Electors 
to choose another Emperor from among themselves. Clement 
listened to this suggestion: he thought that he could count upon 
four of the Electors; but Henry and Francis must first agree upon 
the person to be chosen. 90 These and other plans — in fact, the 
whole conduct of the Pope depended, as we have said, on Lautrec’s 
success. Early in June 1528, when that general stood in a favour- 
able position before Naples, Clement, enticed by the promise that 
the Venetians should be induced to restore his cities, gave his 
legate, Campeggio, full power to conclude the divorce. But after 
Lautrec’s defeat, in August, we find Sanga writing to Campeggio 
(September 2nd), that, however indebted his Holiness might feel 
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himself to the King of England, yet care must he taken not to 
give offence to the victorious Emperor. 97 

From this period the relations between Clement and Charles 
became more and more friendly and intimate; the magnificent 
projects which the Pope had formed of liberating Italy from the 
yoke of foreigners, vanished gradually from his mind; he even 
began to forget the personal injuries which had seemed ineffaceable; 
and he resolved once more to change parties, and to sacrifice Italy 
for the interests of his family and those of the tiara. A formal 
and public reconciliation was effected by the treaty of Barcelona 
(June 29th 1529), by which Charles engaged to procure the resto¬ 
ration of Ravenna, Cervia, Modena, and Reggio, which had been 
wrested from tlie See of Rome, and to re-establish the House of 
Medici at Florence, under the headship of Alexander de’ Medici. 
Clement, on his side, promised to crown Charles with the Imperial 
Crown, and to invest him with the kingdom of Naples, on condition 
of the usual tribute of a white palfrey. The claim *of Sforza to 
the Milanese was left in abeyance till atribunal should have decided 
on his guilt or innocence in the affair of Morone. Engagements 
•were entered into to arrest the progress of the Turks and Lutherans; 
and the Pope absolved the soldiers who had participated in the 
violences and excesses committed at Rome, in order that they might 
be employed in the “ Holy War.” But the war for which they were 
really destined was one of a very different kind — the subjugation of 
Florence, the Pope’s native city. The treaty was confirmed by 
the betrothal of the Emperor’s natural daughter, Margaret, to 
Alexander de’ Medici. 98 

I lie reconciliation between Clement and Charles was fatal to 
the progress of Henry YIII.’s divorce. The Pope was now 
entirely at the Emperor’s devotion. On the 9th of July, he hinted 
to the English ambassadors the opinion of the Roman jurisconsults, 
that the cause must be evoked to Rome; and when they endea¬ 
voured to dissuade him from such a course, he replied, that though 
sensible of its consequences, he was between the hammer and the 
forge, and could not resist the Emperor’s demands; that if he com¬ 
plied with the wishes of the King, he should draw a devastating 
storm upon himself and the Church. 99 The peace of Barcelona was 
proclaimed in Rome, July 18 th, and on the following day, Clement 
notified to Wolsey that the suit was evoked to Rome. The con 
sequences that ensued are well known to the readers of FncdjT 
history—the fall of Wolsey, the victim of his own machinations,^and 
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months. 100 In Italy, the Venetians were lukewarm in supporting 
the French ; the Pope, as we have seen, had made his arrangements 
with the Efnperor; and Andrew Doria followed up the relief of 
Naples by exciting his fellow-citizens to throw off the French yoke. 
The French garrison was expelled from Genoa, Sept. 12 th 1528 ; 
the republic was reorganised and placed by Doria under the pro¬ 
tection of the Emperor. Efficacious measures were adopted for 
extinguishing the factions by which Genoa had so long been torn. 
The feudal and civic aristocracies were amalgamated into one body 
of nobility, all the members of which entered by turns into the 
great council of the republic, composed of four hundred members, 
who sat for a year. The Genoese constitution thus became entirely 
aristocratic. It was not again overthrown, and, like Venice, 
dragged on, till the French revolution, a lingering existence 
among the monuments of its former glory. Andrew Doria, by 
refusing the title of Doge, showed that he had not been actuated 
by personal ambition. He contented himself with the command 
of the fleet, and that moral authority which was due to him as the 
liberator of his country. But this authority was so great that he 
obtained the by-name of “ the monarch; ” and this monarch was 
the admiral of the Emperoi. 

So complete was the control exercised at this period by Wolsey 
over the foreign negociations of England, that Henry VIII. does 
not appear to have been aware of the declaration of war which, in 
conjunction with that of the flench King, had been delivered to 
Charles in January 1528. It was on the 22nd of that month that 
G-uyenne and Clarencieux, the French and English Kings-at-Arms 
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/eared before the Etoperor at Burgos, and, in the presence of his^ 
isembled nobles, declared war against him in the name of their 
respective sovereigns. When Henry afterwards found fault with 
this act, Wolsey took subterfuge in a clumsy falsehood, and asserted 
that the defiance had been given without his orders. The herald 
was thus forced to defend himself by producing three of Wolsey’s 
letters directing the declaration. The detection of so palpable a 
falsehood of course raised suspicions of the Cardinal’s whole con¬ 
duct, and was one of the first incidents that prepared the way for 
his fall. 101 The Emperor naturally expressed his surprise that 
Francis should have chosen such a moment for his declaration 
when he had been several years at war with him without one • and 
he reminded Guyenne of a message which he had sent to the 
French King by his ambassador, but which the latter had not 
thought fit to deliver, to the effect that he had violated the faith 
and honour of a gentleman, and that if Francis asserted the con¬ 
trary, he was ready to maintain the charge person, to person 
Charles’s answer to Clarencieux was more moderate; but he ad¬ 
dressed to Henry a letter in which he charged him with the con¬ 
templated divorce from Catherine. Charles pointed out that such 
a step would bastardise the Princess Mary, whose hand had been 
offered to him; and he inquired what confidence could be placed 
in Henry’s affected zeal for the' Pope, when he showed so little for 
religion? The truth of these reproaches rendered them all the 
more biting; for it can hardly be doubted that much of Henry’s 
desire to serve the Pontiff arose from a wish to obtain his good 
offices in return in the matter of the divorce. 

Francis, unable to rebut the charge brought against him by the 
Emperor, replied by a challenge, in which he gave Charles the lie, 
and which he caused to be read in tbe presence of Perrenot de 
Granvella, the Imperial ambassador, and of the whole French 
court (March 28 tli); but when Burgundy, the Imperial King-at- 
Arms, came back with a reply, fixing the place of combat on the 
Bidassoa, Francis flew into a violent passion, and would not accord 
him a hearing; so that the refusal of the duel rests with the French 
king. However ridiculous this affair may appear- to our modern 
notions, it was not viewed in that light at a period when the 
usages of chivalry were not yet obsolete; especially as the cause 
of the dispute was in a great measure of a personal nature. qq le 
true point of ridicule, as a French historiau observes 102 , i s> that the 
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tWo monarchs, after making tlie question a point of honour, passing 
a formal challenge, and fixing the eyes of all Europe upon them, 
should have suffered the matter to drop without coming to any 
issue. Charles avenged himself on the French king by persecuting 
his captive sons. The French agent found the two young princes in a 
dark, ill-furnished chamber, amusing themselves by playing with 
little dogs and modelling in wax. They had almost forgotten the 
French tongue. Their domestics were sent to the galleys, as if 
they had been prisoners of war, and some of them were sold into 
Barbary for slaves. 103 

In spite, however, of their good-will to be revenged on each other, 
the warlike operations of Charles and Francis were carried on with¬ 
out much vigour. Both, in fact, were exhausted. The campaigns 
of the French in northern Italy in the years 1528 and 1529, under 
Francois de Bourbon Vendome, commonly called the Count of St. 
Pol, whom Francis had dispatched thither with a few thousand 
men, are scarcely worth narrating. At last, in June 1529, St. Pol 
was surprised at Landriano, near Milan, by Antonio de Leyva; he 
himself and most of his principal officers were taken prisoners, and 
the French army was entirely dispersed. The defeat at Landriano, 
and the treaty of Barcelona, which confirmed the defection of the 
Pope, inclined the French court to peace with the Emperor. 
Further resistance in Italy was impossible. Charles was master in 
the north and south; Genoa was withdrawn from French influence; 
Venice, by the secession of Mantua from the league, was herself 
threatened, and obliged to think of her own defence; Florence, 
indeed, still held out, but without any prospect of ultimate success. 
There was no chance of English co-operation against the Nether¬ 
lands, and there was a pressing necessity for the delivery of the 
young French princes from their cruel captivity. The Emperor, 
on his side, had too much to do in Germany and Hungary to be 
desirous of continuing the war. Under these circumstances it was 
arranged that Louisa, the French King’s mother, and Charles’s aunt 
Margaret, should meet at Cambray to settle the terms of a general 
peace; for the sovereigns themselves were so embittered against 
each other as to make it desirable to intrust the negociations to 
female hands. In July Ike two princesses went to Cambray, where 
they occupied adjoining houses, between which a private passage 
was opened, so that they could confer together at all hours without 
notice or interruption; and on the 5th of August 1529 they signed 
the Peace op Cambbay, which was named after them La Paix cles 
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^Mdmes, or “Ladies’ Peace.” It was founded on the treaty of 
Madrid, with a modification of some of the articles. The ransom 
of the French princes was fixed at three millions of gold crowns; 
but of this sum one million was to be set off as the dowry of 
Madame Eleanor, whom Francis was to marry. Francis was 
released from his obligation to surrender Burgundy, and on the 
other hand renounced all his pretensions in Italy, as well as the 
suzerainty of Flanders and Artois, recognised the treaty imposed 
by the Emperor on Charles d’Egmont, Duke of Gelderland, in 
October 1528, by which that old ally of France had entered the 
Imperial alliance, guarantied the reversion of Gelderland and 
Zutphen to Charles "V,, and engaged not to countenance any prac¬ 
tices against the Emperor either in Italy or Germany. Mar¬ 
garet and Charles were to retain the Charolais during their lives 
after which that county was to revert to the French crown! 
Francis took upon him to pay the debts owing by the Emperor to 
the King of England, and to set them off against his ransom. 
They amounted to 400,000 crowns, besides a claim of 500,000 more, 
forfeited by Charles for not having married the Princess Mary, 
and 50,000 to redeem a golden flenr de lys set with diamonds. 104 

It may be observed that Francis, by this disgraceful treaty, 
abandoned all his allies both in Italy and the Netherlands, whilst 
Charles did not desert a single one, and obtained a pardon for 
Bourbon’s family and adherents. I he Irench King, although on 
this occasion it was impossible for him to allege that any con¬ 
straint had been put upon him, entered a protest against the 
treaty, on the ground that over and above a money ransom, the 
ceding of his claims upon Italy had been extorted from him, 
contrary to the usages of war. The Parliament of Paris likewise 
protested against the registering of the treaty. It is pleaded that 
Francis was persuaded to this act by his Chancellor, Duprat; but 
such an excuse cannot be admitted; and this second, and still more 
deliberate act of treachery, stamps him as a prince without faith 
or honour. Thus fresh hostilities were meditated in the very act 
of forming a peace ; but Francis was not at present in a condition 
to avail himself of his protest. 

Thus were virtually terminated the great wars of the French in 
Italy, which had lasted thirty-six years; for the attempt to revive 
them was not attended with much success. In these wars the 
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French had repeatedly displayed a capability of making rapid and 
brilliant conquests without the power of retaining them or turning 
them to any substantial advantage. The treaty of Cambray was 
Louisa’s last political act of any importance; she died two years 
after (September 22nd 1531) when the immense sum of one and 
a half millions of gold crowns was found in the coffers of this 
avaricious woman. The want of a third of that sum had cost the 
loss of the Milanese; a third added to it would have paid the 
ransom of her grandchildren. 

The liberation of the latter had been fixed by the treaty of 
Cambray to take place on March 1st 1530, but was delayed four 
months; partly by the difficulty of raising the money for their 
ransom, and partly by a disgraceful fraud attempted by Duprat. 
To reduce the amount he caused a new coinage to be struck, one- 
thirtieth part lighter than the currency, which would have afforded 
the paltry gain of 40,000 crowns. This attempt at fraud having 
been detected by the Spanish moneyers gave rise to redoubled 
vigilance on their part; and it was not till July 1st that satisfactory 
arrano-ements were completed. Eleanor, the affianced bride of 
Francis, passed into the boat along with hi<5 sons; on which 
occasion the absence of all precautions was maliciously remarked. 
The French King went to meet them, and espoused Eleanor at 
the convent of Verrieres, near the town of Mont de Marsan in 

^Having thus narrated the struggle between the Emperor and the 
French King to the Peace of Cambray, we shall now return awhile 
to the affairs of Germany and the progress of the Reformation, 
which have been already brought down to the Diet of Worms in 
1521, and the concealment of Luther at the Wartburg. 106 
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CHAPTER YI. 

Several concurring causes had assisted the Germ™ r> r 
After tlie Diet of Worms the Emperor proceeded intoThe'TS° D ' 
lands, and thence, as we have seen, to Spain, where h e r - I 
seven years, and seemed to have forgotten church 
almost indeed, those of the empire itself. His brother Fer V 
whom lie had left at the head of the Imperial government^’ 
very young, and the influence which the' Elector Frederick^ 
Saxony naturally possessed in the Council of Regency, as well f r 0t 
his having been one of its original founders, as from his wisdom 
and experience, invested him in a great degree with the government 
of the empire. The majority of the council, including, & as it after¬ 
wards appeared, the Elector Palatine, who was associated with Fer¬ 
dinand in the administration, were in favour of Luther ; and thus 
the body which represented the Imperial power protected the very 
person against whom the Emperor himself had issued his ban 
The election of Adrian to the Papal chair, a Pontiff who declared 
himself favourable to some reform in the Church, was calculated to 
support Luther’s cause, although Adrian was hostile to that reformer 
and his doctrines; and under all these circumstances no great result 
could be anticipated from the ban which had been issued against 
Luther. The success of that reformer was, indeed, more endangered 
by the indiscreet zeal of his followers than by the open hostility 
of his adversaries. 

In his retreat at the Wartburg, which he called his «Patmos ” 
Luther, under the name of Junker George (or Squire Geormb 
spent several months, known only to one or two attendants, 
solitude was not, however, passed in idleness. Besides writiim- 
several tracts, he applied himself assiduously to the study of Q r p 
and Hebrew, and commenced his translation of the Bible 
German: till at length some disturbances at Wittenberg A t ° 
mined him, at whatever risk, to return to that town. & C eter " 
In spite of the length to which he had carried his speci 1 ,t' 
opinions, Luther bad as yet made no alterations in the foru^and 
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practical observances of religion, when, towards the end of 15- , 
the Au^ustinian monks of Meissen and Thuringia formally abolished 
the ma°s, and dissolved their convents; a proceeding which alarmed 
a oreat part of the clergy, and created much anxiety at the court 
of°the Elector Frederick. Carlstadt, who officiated at Wittenberg 
during Luther’s absence, pushed these innovations still further, and 
Melanchthon had not sufficient strength of mind to oppose him. 
Dislike of celibacy was one of the chief causes which favoured the 
advance of the Deformation among the German ecclesiastics. Two 
priests of the Wittenberg school, Jacob Seidler, of Glashutten, and 
Bartholemew Bernhardi of Kempen, had this year set the farst ex¬ 
ample of marriage to the German clergy. Seidler, who lived in the 
dominions of Duke George of Saxony, was thrown into prison, 
where he died; while of Bernhardi, who was under the government 
of the Elector Frederick, no notice was taken. Although the law¬ 
fulness of a priest’s marriage was a question that had only just begun 
to be mooted, and though Luther himself had not made up his mind 
on the subject, Carlstadt, after publishing a treatise against celi¬ 
bacy took a wife, and even made a great parade of his wedding, . 
inviting, by a printed paper, all the Saxon princes and gentry to 
i & Wichino* to distinguish himself as a reformer, he 

hefted the students to deface the images in the churches, began to 
administer the sacrament in both kinds, to abolish the elevation of 
the host to admit communicants without confession, and to make 
other innovations. He repaired to the stalls of leather-sellers and 
cobblers for instruction in the Scriptures, denounced all profane 
learning, and recommended the students to apply themselves 
to' manual labour, so that the university began to break up. In, 
short he had joined a band of fanatics, founded by one Storch, a 
clothier, who appeared at this time in Wittenberg, and must be 
regarded as the founder of the Anabaptists. Among them was 
Thomas JMiinzer, afteiwaids noted as a leader ot that sect, who 
had already excited the people of Zwickau by his preaching. These 
men' who pretended to visions and revelations, and insisted on the 
necessity of adult baptism, obtained the name of the Zwickau 

^ These outbreaks of fanaticism, the unavoidable accompaniments 
of the Reformation, have been made one of its standing reproaches; 
thou"h it would be as reasonable to complain of the summer 
weather, because, whilst it brings the fruits of the earth to maturity, 
it also produces the thunderstorm. In all great revolutions are to 
be found men whose vanity or rashness prompts them to overstep 
the bounds of reason and moderation, or whose enthusiasm, when 
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>ncg released from the fetters of authority, can no longer be 
controlled. But Luther, who was distinguished hv the cautious¬ 
ness with which he adopted his conclusions," as much as by the 
uncompromising boldness with which, when once formed he 
carried them out, viewed these excesses with alarm, as calculated 
to alienate the minds of the wise and prudent from his cause • and 
he resolved to put a stop to them, by returning immediatelv to 
Wittenberg. The Elector Frederick admonished him that * the 
Imperial edict stood in the way, and that if called unon to I n W* 
it, he knew not how he could decline; yet Luther, conscLus of 
his power, determined to leave the Wartburg; His letiA ',, 
Elector, from Borna, March oth 1522, when on his l °i 
Wittenberg, in which he talks in a high tone of ‘protecting 


§L 


reverse the 


Frederick, rather than the Elector him, seems to 
relations of prince and subject. 1 

Luther arrived safely in Wittenberg, March 7th. The Elect. • 
made him draw up a sort of apology, in which he acknowledged 
that he had taken this step of his own accord; and this letter 
after its expressions had been made a little more civil, was for¬ 
warded by Frederick to the Imperial government at Nuremberg 
Luther, after his return, preached eight consecutive days, incul¬ 
cating the necessity of moderation and caution. These discourses 
are among the best he ever delivered. Like those of Savonarola 
they are truly appeals to the people, but with the view of calming 
instead of exciting their passions. 2 By degrees his influence and 
authority allayed the storm. 

Luther indeed, did not absolutely disapprove of all the changes 
that had been made at Wittenberg; his chief objection to them 
was that they were premature; he even retained some of the most 
essential ones, and left others, as things indifferent, to the option 
of the people. In the course of the year he published the German 
Testament which he had been preparing at the Wartburg; a work 
which procured for the high German dialect a literary precedence 
over the others. 3 

Luther examined the Zwickau prophets, and soon dismissed 
them as altogether contemptible — a mode of treatment more 


1 “ Ich hat’s aueh niclit im Sinn, von 
E. K. I 7 . G. Schutz begehren. Ja, ieli halt, 
ieii ivoile E. K. E- G. nieiir schtitzcn, 
denn sic inich schiitzen konnte,” u. s. w. 
—Luther's Briefc, De Wette, B. ii. S. 
137 . 

2 Sieben Predig ten I). M. L, so er von 
dem Sonluge invocarit- bis auf dvn andem 


mos 


Sontog gethin, ah er aits seiner Path 
zu Wittenberg vneder ankommen ^ ‘ 

A modem German histori*m 1 
marked, that nobody since t , n . 1 1 ’ as , rc ’ 
possessed his mastery ovw ti , has 
of the people, excerit T • lan g ua g e 
wrote for the highS !"*• , 
WdtgescMchte, B. xi. ,S. 3y 3 ‘ kchlosser. 
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unwelcome to these fanatics than the most bitter persecution. 
Enraged at Luther’s cool contempt of their pretensions Munzer 
f nd his followers withdrew from Wittenberg, overloading him with 
nil the opprobrious epithets which their rage could suggest, calling 
1 liarfcourtly fool, flattering rascal, &cd These symptoms, 
however, caused Luther much anxiety. He foresaw that the agi¬ 
tation of his doctrines must produce a period of disturbance before 
the Reformation could be established; and he expressed these 
feelings in some letters which he wrote at this period. A si eut 
movement had, indeed, begun among the people, who pp led 
Luther’s method to politics, and had he been so inclined, he mig 1 . 
have easily kindled a rebellion in Germany. He was conscious o 
this power himself, and says in one of his writings, «IIad I wished 
to proceed with violence, I might have made Germany a scene of 
blood; nay, I might have played such a game at Worms that the 
Emperor himself would not haVe been safe. But what would it 

linvp Lgch fool’s _ 

1 Although, however, Lutheranism was spreading through the 

oreater part of Germany, there were some . states m which it 
was successfully repressed by the government. Duke George of 

Saxony forbade attendance on the evangelical worship, under pain 

S3*-* z 

ZeTudyZ at Protect places, and prohibited the reading and 
sale of the German Bible ; a proceeding for which he was stigma- 
tised by Luther as an apostle of the devil. In Bavaria, the Refor¬ 
mation had at first made as much progress as in any other part of 
Germany; no attention had been paid to Leo’s bulls, nor had the 
F r t of Worms been put into execution. The Dukes of Bavaria 
seemed as much opposed as other German princes to the meddling 
S f nests in temporal affairs; but towards the end of 1521 
°1 ^be<mn to draw towards the Romish Court, and on the 5th of 
V ^ •] e f > 522 they issued a mandate commanding their subjects to 
x . a ! C1 , ijjg ancient doctrines, and prescribing severe penalties 
a n e -»y c ]i so beyed. They seem to have been determined 

SthU course chiefly 1 '5' tllc AbtUrbacces created at Wittenberg by 
Carlstodt and the Zwickau prophets. Dr. Eck, the well-known 
opponent of Luther, was the principal agent in effecting this union 

(I , w ., -n xv . S. 2367 ff. gericlitet haben, class dor Kaiser nicht 
Liithor s ’ rn ;t Ungonnieh sicher ware gewesen. Aber was ware 
W^xchhattewoUen m ^ b. n ^ ^ Narrenspiel ware es gewesen. ’— Ap. 

grosses Bhit^asscn gebrucht haben; Menzel, Ncucrc Gesch, dcr Deutsche.n, 13. i. 
ja, ich wollto zu Worms eiu >-P lc 
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ween the Bavarian Dukes and the Court of Home, in which the 
ormer found their temporal advantage. Pope Adrian granted 
them the fifth of all ecclesiastical incomes within their dominions; 
a concession which was renewed from time to time, and continued 
to form one of the chief bases of the Bavarian system of finance. 
Thus, by a union with Borne, the Dukes of Bavaria obtained, 
although at the expense of their independence, what other princes 
seized by separating from her. About the same time Bavaria and 
Austria entered into a compact against the Lutherans . 6 

Luther’s prophetic vision of future civil disturbances was pro¬ 
bably suggested, not only by the fanaticism of the Zwickau prophets, 
but also by the spirit which he saw fermenting among the knight¬ 
hood of Germany. The Landfriede, or public peace, was set at 
nought by this order. Nuremberg itself, though the seat of the 
Council of Eegency and of the Imperial tribunal, was surrounded 
with the wildest feuds. In 1522 the most reckless of the knights 
under the leadership of Hans Thomas von Absberg, scoured alt the 
roads; no merchant or caravan was safe. They still retained the 
barbarous custom of cutting off the right hand of those whom 
they made prisoners. 7 The rising of the Rhenish knights under 
Sickingen the same year, assumed the proportions of regular war¬ 
fare ; and thpugh its object was political, it was partly connected 
with religious motives. Sickingen was then the richest and most 
powerful knight in the Rhenish district; his reputation had been 
increased by the part which he played in the Imperial election, 
and he was, moreover, the Emperor’s counsellor, chamberlain, and 
general. In the spring of 1522, Sickingen became the head of a 
league, formed at Landau by the knights of the Upper Rhine, with 
the view of defending their order against the princes of the empire. 
The knights were discontented with the new institutions; with the 
Suabian League, at once complainant, judge, and executioner, 
with the Imperial tribunal, with the Council of Regency, in short, 
with everything which threatened to curtail their lawless and 
irresponsible power. They made religion the pretext of their 
violence, and their hatred of the priests drew many to their 
standards. These noble robbers professed themselves friends of 
the Gospel; and in Sickingen’s castle of Ebernburg and its nei»h- 
bourhood, the purity of evangelical worship had made greater 
progress even than at Wittenberg itself! He claimed the support 
of Luther, to whom he had often tendered his protection, and the 
adherence of the monk of Wittenberg would have given wonderful 


c Ranke, Deutsche Gcsck E. ii. S. 151 foil. 
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to his cause; but Luther had always declared against th 
Employment of force, and Sickingen received from him nothing 
but exhortations to peace. 

On the 27th of August 1522, Sickingen, although the custom, 
as we have seen, had been legally abolished, declared a feud, or 
private war, against Kichard von Greififenklau, Archbishop and 
Elector of Treves, “ for the things which he had done against God 
and his Imperial Majesty; ” and in his manifest he promised the 
subjects of the archbishop, “ that he would release them from the 
heavy anti-christian law of the priests, and help them to evangelical 
freedom.” The immediate cause of the war, however, originated in 
one of those deeds of violence which the German knights regarded 
themselves as privileged to commit. Two knights belonging to 
the League of Landau having demands on two vassals of the arch¬ 
bishop, broke into the diocese ot Ireves, and carried off two of the 
richest inhabitants, one of whom was the suffragan’s father, in 
order, after the fashion of the Papal banditti of our own days, to 
extort an exorbitant ransom. For this Sickingen made himself 


Sl 


responsible, and the two captives were dismissed ; but on their re¬ 
turn they obtained from their superior lord, the archbishop, a release 
from their engagement. This act was the pretext of Sickingen’s 
foray who appears to have reckoned, though without foundation, 
on the support of the Emperor himself. 8 An army of knights and 
mercenaries, consisting of 5000 foot and 1500 horse, assembled at 
the castle of Ebernburg, near Kreuznach, where Sickingen occa¬ 
sionally resided, and with these foices he appealed before Treves, 
Sept. 8th. He was assisted in his enterprise by Albert, Elector of 
Mentz; but Philip, the youthful Landgrave of Hesse and friend of 
Luther, was against Sickingen, as well as the Elector Palatine 
Frederick, who had formerly supported him. By the vigilance 
of Philip and the Palatine, Sickingen was deprived of the assistance 
which he had expected from the other knights of Germany, and 
after remaining a week before Treves, he was compelled to abandon 
the sie° - e. On the 8th of October he was put under the ban of the 
empire^ and soon after his castles of Drachenfels, Ebernburg, 
Kallenfels, Neustubl, Hohenburg, and Linzenburg, being either 
captured or threatened, he caused Landstuhl, near Kaizerslautern, 
to be fortified anew, where he hoped to defend himself till the 
knights, to whom he had sent messages by his sons and friends, 
should come to his assistance. But this was prevented by the 
allied princes. In April 1523, Philip of Hesse, the Elector of 


9 Letter of Planitz, ap. Ranke, ibid. S. 109, Anrii. note. Cf. Pfeffel, t. ii. p 125. 
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^.^Pr^ves, and the Palatine, appeared before Landstuhl with a for¬ 
midable artillery; the castle walls, twenty-four feet thick, were 
breached and reduced almost to a heap of ruins; yet Sickingen 
defended himself like a hero till the t th of JVIay, when having been 
severely wounded, he was forced to capitulate. When the princes 
entered the castle they found him lying in a vaulted chamber at 
the point of death. “ What have I done,” exclaimed the arch¬ 
bishop, “ that you should attack me and my poor people ? ” “ Or 

I,” added the Landgrave, “that you should overrun my land in my 
minority?” Sickingen replied—“I must now answer to a creator 
Lord.” Then his chaplain, Nicholas, asked him if he would confess ? 
and Sickingen said, “ I have already in my heart confessed to God ” 
Hereupon the chaplain addressed to him the last words of con¬ 
solation ; and as he lifted up the host on high, while the princes 
bowed their heads and kneeled, Sickingen expired. The princes 
said a pater noster for his soul. 0 

The fall of Landstuhl was the death knell of feudal violence in 
Germany. The harnessed knights and their strong castles yielded 
at length to the progress of modern ideas and the improvements 
in the art of war. All the strongholds of Sickingen and his friends, 
twenty-seven in number, now fell into the hands of the princes. 
Ebernburg was the only castle that made any prolonged defence, 
and here a rich booty was taken. At the same time the Suabian 
League, whose army of 16,000 or 17,000 men had assembled at 
Nordlingen, under the command of George Truchsess, destroyed 
the greater part of the castles of the Franconian knights. The 
German knighthood never rose again. 10 

It was fortunate for Luther and his cause that he had not joined 
the party of the knights. The religious disputes now began gra¬ 
dually to assume a political aspect. The couference at Juterbock, 
in 1523, where the Elector of Saxony, the Dukes of Brunswick, 
and the Princes of Anhalt, all partisans of Luther, discussed the 
means of securing themselves against the effects of the Edict of 
Worms, laid the foundation of the subsequent Lutheran League at 
Torgau. The terrible insurrection of the German peasants, which, 
broke out in 1524, was, like the war of the knights, partly political 
partly religious; but before we relate that event we must briefly 
advert to the relations between Germany and Rome. ^ 

In November 1522, Pope Adrian had complained to the Diet 
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assembled at Nuremberg that the 
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Edict of Worms remained un¬ 
executed, nay, that Luther was encouraged by many distinguished 
persons, and particularly by the Elector of Saxony; and he re¬ 
quired that the arch-heretic should be destroyed with fire, as a 
gangrened and incurable member, unless he immediately retracted 
his errors. At the same time Adrian instructed his legate, Chiere- 
gato, to admit that many abuses prevailed in the Church, for which 
these heresies might be regarded as a divine visitation, and to 
notify his resolution to reform the Court of Rome. These con¬ 
fessions, as had been foretold by the more worldly-minded prelates, 
were eagerly seized upon by the States; who, after adverting to 
them, required the abolition of Annates, and the calling of a 
general council within a year in some German city. They declined 
to resort to any violent measures for fear of creating disturbances; 
but they engaged to use their influence with the Elector of Saxony, 
to prevent Luther from publishing anything further; and they 
took the opportunity again to present their Centum Gh'civaminci, 
or list of a hundred abuse? in the Church. Before the termination 
of the Diet, the legate Chieregato pressed once more for the 
punishment of Luther, and for a restriction of the liberty of the 
press; but the States dismissed his application with a short 
answer, that they were busy with other matters, and could do 
nothing till their list of grievances had been handed to the Pope, 
and some prospect of redress afforded. 

Diets were also held at Nuremberg, then the seat of government, 
in 1523 and 1524. When Cardinal Campeggio came to attend 
the latter as legate of Clement VII., he found the state of religious 
feeling completely altered since his former visit to Germany a few 
years before. He had then seen that country full of submission to 
the Papal authority; now, when he entered Augsburg, and, after 
the traditional fashion, gave his benediction with uplifted hand, he 
was only received with ridicule. I n consequence of this reception, 
as well as of a hint from the Council of Regency, he laid aside 
his cardinal’s hat, and omitted all the usual ceremonies on entering 
Nuremberg; and instead of going to St. Sebald’s Church, where 
the clergy were waiting to leceive him, he proceeded at once to 
his lodgings. Clement ^ II., with a less straightforward policy than 
his predecessor, instructed Campeggio to act as if the Centum Gra¬ 
vamina had never reached the Court of Rome in a formal shape ; 
and, treating them merely as a document drawn up by private 
individuals, to point out the assumed perversity and exaggeration 
of the complaints. This palpable stratagem gave great offence, and 
the reforms proposed by Campeggio were regarded as ridiculously 




DIET OP KTJEEMBERG, 1524. 


. dec l ua te- The recess, or closing decree, of the Diet (April 18th 
1524), ordered that the Edict of Worms should be executed “ as 
nr as possible,”—a vague expression, which lfeft every one to act as 
he chose,—that a general council should be summoned, and that 
meanwhile the list of Gravamina should be drawn up afresh and 
discussed in a new diet to be held at Spires in the following 
November. ° 

Campeggio at once saw the danger of such an assembly and 
determined to prevent it. With this view he convoked at Eatishon 
towards the end of June, a meeting of those princes and prelates 
who were zealous supporters of the Court of Eome, as the 1 Arch 
duke Ferdinand, the Dukes of Bavaria, the Archbishop of Salzbure 
and others; and he persuaded them to make such representations 
to the Emperor as induced him to prohibit the intended diet at 
Spires. Charles addressed a letter to the States (July ^oth) f r 
Burgos, in which the views of the Popish party were supported 
in the warmest and most lively terms. He complained that the 
Edict of Worms remained a dead letter; and that a general 
council was insisted on without even asking his opinion ; he de¬ 
clared that he would never consent to a meeting like that appointed 
at Spires, in which the German States were to enter upon a subject 
which not all Europe, with the Pope himself at its head, was 
competent to settle; he denounced Luther, whom, after his tutor 
Adrian, he compared to Mahomet, as the promulgator of inhuman 
opinions; and he concluded by forbidding the appointed diet 
under pain of incurring the penalty of high treason and the ban 
of the empire. The States yielded to the Emperor’s commands so 
for as concerned the calling of the diet; but they took no steps 
to enforce the Edict of Worms, although the Kings of England and 
Portugal, at the instance of Clement, seconded the exhortations of 
the Emperor. 11 

It was evident that the government was incompetent to repress 
the movement. Luther, however, was not content with the 
resolutions of the Diet; and he published a treatise, in which he 
pointed out and ridiculed in the boldest language the contradic¬ 
tions between them and the Edict of Worms. He was every 
day growing bolder in his reforms. He had published in lpog 
directions to the clergy respecting the Church service; aud 7 ’ 
expected municipal magistrates to put their hands to the w 7 
without consulting the Elector, whom he represented as acqu‘ V 
ing in what was done by others, though unwilling to do anyth' 30 " 


11 Luther’s JVerkc , B. xv. S. 27Oo ff; Sicilian, lib iv. p. 99 ]r rau j.f 
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himself. .Frederick appears to have felt some compunctions at 
abolishing tbe mass, and was filled with alarm at the tumults 
which accompanied these innovations. The Chapter of Wittenberg 
also resisted Luther’s views, and it was not till Christmas eve, 
1524, that be succeeded in establishing liis new service. He had just 
before taken the final step which severed him from the Roman 
communion. On the 9th of October he quitted the Augustinian 
convent at Wittenberg, laid aside his monk’s habit, and entered 
the church in the dress of a priest. He and the prior were the last 
to quit. 

On the other hand, the Roman Catholics were uniting to up¬ 
hold the Church. In spite of the jealousy between the Houses of 
Bavaria and Austria, Campeggio, the Papal Legate, persuaded 
Dukes William and Louis of Bavaria to unite with the Arch¬ 
duke Ferdinand in defence of the Church. An agreement was 
entered into at Ratisbon, July 6th 1524, between these three 
princes, and the Bishops of Salzburg, Trent, Ratisbon, Bamberg, 
Spires, Strasburg, Augsburg, Constance, Basle, Freisingen, Passau, 
and Brixen, to enforce in their territories the Edict of Worms, and 
the recesses of the last two diets of Nuremberg ; also, not to alter 
the Church service, not to permit the marriage of., the clergy, and, 
in general, to use their best endeavours to extirpate heresy. At the 
same time several reforms in tbe Church were adopted. In short, 
it was the first attempt to restore Catholicism by improving it, and 
thus to blunt the weapons of the reformers. It shows, however, 
a great change in public opinion, that neither the Elector Joachim 
of Brandenburg, nor DukeG-eorge of Saxony, the two most decided 
opponents of Luther, joined this combination; nor any of the 
imperial cities, nor of the spiritual Electors. The alliance of 
Bavaria and Austria alone secured the Roman Church in Germany. 
The enemies of the Reformation were beginning to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of the reformers. In 1524, a crazy Dominican 
in Suabia, named Reichler, caused all the Lutherans he could lay 
hands on to be hanged on the next tree. Henry von Zutphen, 
whose martyrdom has been described by Luther ' 2 , was executed at 
Dietmar. Similar executions took place at Buda and Prague, aswell 
as at Vienna; and two Augustinian monks were burnt at Brussels. 

An insurrection of the peasantry at this period threatened, how¬ 
ever, more danger to the Lutheran, cause than any measures which 
the Roman Catholics might adopt. The peasants, as well as the 
inhabitants of the smaller towns in Upper Germany, had long 


w Werke, B. xxi. S. 94. 
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ieen discontented with their condition, the soccage services exacted 
10 m t iem, the wasting and plundering of their lands during the 
private wars, and other grievances, particularly the increased taxes 
on their favourite drinks; and they were animated to resistance by 
the example of the Swiss, who had fought for and won their freedom. 
Insurrections had repeatedly taken place, of which two are especially 
remarkable: that called the Bunclschuh in 1502, and the League 
of poor Conrad, in Wurtemburg, in 1514, to which we have already 
adverted. The religious revolution set on foot by Luther was 
undoubtedly fitted to stir up these elements of discontent: and it 
cannot be denied that his address to the people on the recess of 
the Diet of Nuremberg, in which he denounces as tyrants and 
persecutors of the Gospel, the Emperor and the Princes of the 
Empire, and in the words of Scripture threatens them with a fall 
was calculated to foment these commotions, which, however were 
originally little connected with any religious question. Symptoms 
of insurrection began to manifest themselves in June 1524 but it 
was not till the following year that they attained any importance 
The revolt commenced in Suabia and the Thurgau, where the 
Abbot of Reichenau had forbidden his subjects to have evangelical 
preachers. The Suabian League succeeded in temporarily restoring 
order; the leaders of the malcontents were executed or outlawed; 
but nothing was done to alleviate the grievances complained of! 
In the beginning of 1525 the insurrection broke out afresh with 
more violence. The peasants of Suabia, Franconia, Lorraine, Al¬ 
sace, and the Palatinate now rose in open revolt, and published a 
mam esto containing their demands in twelve articles, which very 

XoipTw ed t hT, previ0 " sly m ' SKl 1,18 *-*<*«*• T1 » 

1 pal were, that the peasants should be allowed to choose their 
own pastors; that tithes should be paid in kind only, and should 
be appropriated to the clergy, the poor, and purposes of public im¬ 
provement; that serfdom should be abolished; that the right of 
hunting and fishing, and the use of the forests should be free • 
together with other articles respecting taxes and penal laws. This 
manifesto, and another writing, the peasants submitted to the 
judgment of Luther, a proceeding which very much embarrassed 
him. In the Exhortation, which he published in reply, he told tl 
spiritual and temporal princes who had opposed his doctrines s 
home truths respecting their government; and he ascribe 1 h! 
disturbances to the repression of the Gospel: then all ' • ■ 
himself in friendly language to the rebels, he inculcated ^lT? 1 ? 
of submission, by which he incurred the charge of hypocris ° C ** “ 
In February 1525, Ulrich, the expelled Duke of Wrtemberg 
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whose territory, as \ve have seen, the Suahian League had conquered 
and sold to Austria, broke into Suabia with 10,000 Swiss; when 
the peasants, who had formerly complained of his tyranny, flocked 
to his standard, and talked of the good days they had once enjoyed 
under his sway. He penetrated as far as Stuttgart; hut the Swiss 
being recalled by their government, after the battle of Pavia, he 
was obliged to make a hasty retreat. Truchsess of Waldburg, head 
of the Suahian League, who had taken the field against the peasants, 
refused to make any concessions. Whilst he was in the Allgau, 
and on the Lake of Constance, the peasants, led by one Metzler, 
formerly an innkeeper, penetrated into Franconia, burning down 
abbeys and castles. Hearing that Truchsess had caused some of 
their comrades to be executed, they retaliated, by putting to death 
Count Ludwig von Helfenstein and sixty of his followers, whom 
they had captured when they surprised the town of Weinsberg; 
and they turned a deaf ear to the supplications of his wife, a natural 
daughter of the Emperor Maximilian. It was this deed, which, 
however, had been provoked by the cruelties of the Count, that 
excited the nobles against them to the highest degree. It also 
spoilt their cause in the eyes of Luther, who denounced them all 
as murderers; called upon the princes and nobles to show no 
more forbearance or pity, and urged them to the work of death in 

harsh and even blood-thirsty language. 13 

Some of the knights and nobles joined the revolt, either from 
fear or the hope of playing a great part and obtaining a share in the 
plunder, and among them, the renowned Gbtz von Berlichingen, who 
became one of the leaders of the peasants, but, as he protested, by 
compulsion. He stood in an equivocal light with both parties. 14 
The peasants were at first successful, and the main body of them 
laid siege to Wurzburg. Truchsess, who was assisted by George 
Frunsberg, advancing from the Lake of Constance with the army of 
the Suabian League, overthrew them on the 2nd of May, and 
speedily reduced the whole of W iirtemberg to the obedience of the 
Archduke Ferdinand. At Fiirfeld, Truchsess united his army with 
that of the Elector Palatine, and marched against another body 
of the peasants; they could not withstand the cannon and cavalry 
of their opponents; and after a bloody defeat at Konigsliofen, 
early in June, could offer little further resistance. Innumerable 

» Erasmus has reproached him for it and in 1524 he had attacked Luther’s 
in his Hijpcraspistcs , up. Mcnzel, B. 1 . doctrine respecting tlio servitude of the 
S. 101. Erasmus and Luther were now at v, 1 J. 

* — - ■* — nr . — Berlichingen 
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soners were taken and lianged on the high roads, or otherwise 
put to death, sometimes with dreadful tortures. About the same 
time Duke Anthony of Cruise and his brother Claudius overthrew 
the insurgent peasants in Lorraine and,. Alsace, with great 
slaughter. It is reckoned that about 100,000 persons perished in 
this rebellion, which reduced the most populous and fertile districts 
to solitudes filled with corpses and smoking ruins. Gotz von 
Berlichingen was captured, and condemned to perpetual imprison¬ 
ment in his own castle, where he remained eleven years: hut after 
the dissolution of the Suabian League, he was pardoned by the 
Emperor, and subsequently served some campaigns in Hungary and 


France. 

The revolt would have sooner come to a natural end had not 
its dying embers been fanned and kept alive by the fanaticism of 
Thomas Miinzer, whose expulsion from Wittenberg has been already 
recorded. From that place, Miinzer proceeded to Altstadt in 
Thuringia, where, inspired, as he pretended, by the Holy Ghost, he 
set about restoring the Church as it existed under the Apostles, till 
he was banished at the instance of Duke George of Saxony. A 
like fate attended him at Nuremberg; but at Miihlhausen he was 
favourably received by the populace, with whose aid he deposed 
the magistrates and drove the monks from their convents. Miinzer, 
however, though a wild and extravagant fanatic, was a man of 
moral habits, and did not indulge hi those violences and excesses 
which afterwards characterised the Anabaptists of Munster. His 
aim was to establish a theocratic government, and he instituted 
at Miihlhausen a council called the “ Perpetual Council,” of which 
he was himself the president. 15 He now proclaimed liberty, 
equality, and the community of goods : doctrines which attracted 
to Miihlhausen crowds of the idle, the disaffected, and the knavish. 
As frequently happens in such cases, Miinzer soon lost the control 
of the movement which he had himself excited. One Pfeiffer, a 
renegade monk of Reiffenstein, a still greater and more dangerous 
fanatic than himself, insisted on extending the sect bejmnd the 
walls of Miihlhausen. The insurrection of the peasants encouraged 
the design; inroads were made on the surrounding districts; 
churches, convents, and castles were plundered, and the assertors of 
community of goods returned home richly ladfen with those of other 
persons. Pfeiffer made a devastating expedition into the territory 
of Eichsfeld, and Erfurt was sacked by a body 0 f many tliou- 


i6 Melanehthoh’s account that Miinzer of his assertions on this subject to be 
lived luxuriously on the property of the without foundation. SeeSehlosser Wdt- 
expelled monks, appears, like many other gesek B. xii. S. 35. 
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DEATH OF FREDERICK THE WISE. 
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nd peasants. All the country was in arms, from the Lake of 
Constance to the north of Germany. Miinzer thought the moment 
had arrived for raising the standard against the princes; and he 
repaired, with this design, to Frankenhausen, in the district of 
Schwarzburg, where he found a great body of Mansfekl miners, who 
had fled thither to escape the arms of their lord, Count Albert. 

The Landgrave Philip of Hesse, having quelled the insurrection 
in his own dominions, now allied himself with Duke Henry of 
Brunswick, Duke George of Saxony and some neighbouring 
princes, in order to put down the Anabaptists. Having marched 
on Frankenhausen, and being willing to avoid an unnecessary effu- 
sioD of blood, they dispatched a young nobleman to treat of peace, 
whom Miinzer barbarously caused to be put to death. Battle was 
now the only alternative. On the 15th of May 1525, Miinzer led 
forth his defenceless herd, without discipline or arms, promising 
them the miraculous protection of heaven, and invoking the Holy 
Ghost with hymns and prayers. Their confidence was soon con¬ 
verted into despair. They were defeated and slaughtered almost 
without resistance, and Miinzer, who had attempted to conceal 
himself, was captured and examined under torture. 

In the midst of these disturbances the Elector Frederick the 
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Wise expired (May 5th 1525). He was succeeded by his bi other, 
John of Saxony, who joined the allied princes, and proceeded with 
them to Miihlhausen. Pfeiffer was inclined to defend the place, 
but the inhabitants were of a different opinion, and Pfeiffer fled in 
the night with about four hundred followers. He was captured at 
Eisenach, where lie and some of the older prisoners were executed. 


Miinzer, who was also brought to the camp for execution, returned, 
when on the point of death, to the Catholic faith. 10 

John, surnamed the Steadfast, the new Elector of Saxony, was a 
much more zealous supporter of the Reformation than his brother 


had been. Frederick had merely tolerated Luther ; John became 
his declared adherent. Encouraged by his support, Luther abo¬ 
lished the remnants of papistry still retained in the palace church 
at Wittenberg, announced the abolition of episcopal jurisdiction, 
and consecrated the first evangelical priest in that city (May 14th). 
These innovations were also adopted by the Landgrave of Hesse, 
and the dukes and princes in Brunswick, Celle, Mecklenburg and 
Pomerania. In the following month Luther took to wife Catherine 


16 The chief sources for this insurrec¬ 
tion, lire Criniti, Belli Busticani Historw, 
in Treher, t. iii.; Hub. Thomre Leoan, 
dc eodem Bello, ibid.; Melanchthon’s^/fts- 
torie Thornti Miinzcrs, in Luther’s JVcrfo, 


Th.xvi; Sleidan, lib. v. The best modern 
history of the Peasant War of Germany is 
/immermann’s Gcsck. des grossen Bauern- 
krkgcs. 
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MARRIAGE OP LUTHER. 


•Von Bora, who, like himself, had been the inmate of a cloister. 
This act gave his enemies an excellent opportunity for abuse. 
Luther, it was said, had brought two carriages full of nuns from a 
convent, had selected the abbess as the handsomest, and that a 
child had been baptized four weeks after the marriage. Others 
said that Catherine had lived two years at Wittenberg °in a house 
of ill fame. 17 

The Suabian League, in which the confederates of Ratisbon had 
the chief influence, followed up their victory by persecution 
Many who had taken no part in the insurrection, were executed 
merely on account of their evangelical principles; amount them 
nine of the richest citizens of Bamberg. A provost, namecf Aichili 
proceeded through Suabia and Franconia with a body of horsemen 
to superintend the executions, and it is reckoned that in a verv 
narrow circuit he hanged about forty evangelical preachers on trees 
by the road-side. Luther expressed his disapprobation of these 
proceedings as strongly as he had condemned the insurrection of 
the peasants# It was the first violent restoration of Catholicism in 
High Germany. Nevertheless, some of the towns belonging to the 
League itself, as Nuremberg and Augsburg, adopted an evangelical 
organisation; and though Wiirtemberg had been conquered by the 
League, the States declared that evangelism was necessary to the 
peace of that country. 

One of the most remarkable revolutions in Germany this year 
was the secularisation of the territory belonging to the Teutonic 
Order, its erection into a temporal duchy, and the establishment 
there of the reformed religion. We have already seen 18 that by 
the peace of Thorn in 1466, the Teutonic Order made over a great 
part of I russia to Poland, and consented to hold the rest as a 
hef, subject to the Polish King and Republic. Thus Prussia had 
become divided into two distinct territories: Polish Prussia and 
lh ussia Proper, or, as it was also called, Prussian Prussia. The 
Grand-Masters of the Teutonic Order soon attempted to shirk 
the feudal homage due to Poland, and even to recover from that 
kingdom Polish Prussia, At the period at which we are arrived 
Albert, Margrave of Brandenburg, of the branch of Anspach and 
Baireuth 19 , filled the office of Grand-Master, having been chosen i 
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17 BaynalcL an. 1523, t. xii. pp. 424, 
428, 430. 

18 Above, p. 21. 

19 After the death of Albert Achilles, 
Elector of Brandenburg, the House of 
Hohenzollern became divided into two 
branches, one of which possessed Branden¬ 
burg, the other Anspach and Baireuth. 
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SUPPRESSION OF THE TEUTONIC ORDER. [Book 


jHl, in the hope that by means of his family connections he 
would be able to restore the independence of the Order. This, 
however, he was unable to do; and in April 1521, after an unfoi- 
tunate war, he was glad to conclude, through the mediation of the 
Emperor, a four years’ truce with Poland. The Order had now 
fallen into poverty and contempt, and the immoral lives of several 
of the knights had rendered it so hateful to the people, that none 
dared show himself in the mantle of his Order* 0 ; while, on the 
other hand, many of them had become converts to Lut eranism, an , 
in spite of their vows, had entered on the marriage state. During 
the truce, Albert travelled into Germany, and attended-the Diet oi 
Nuremberg, in the vain hope of obtaining the assistance of the 
empire. On his way back he had an interview with Luther, whose 
principles he had himself partly adopted; when Luther advised him 
to dissolve the Order, take a wife, and convert Prussia into a tem¬ 
poral principality. Albert answered only with a smile; but it soon 
appeared that the hint had not been thrown away. Early in loL4 
he brought the Church service more into conformity with the 
Lutheran worship ; and at the expiration of the truce in April 
1525, instead of renewing the war, he repaired to Cracow, and 
concluded a peace with King Sigismund, by virtue of which 
he received the eastern part of Prussia as a temporal duchy, 

... . +n u; s heirs or in their default to his brother 

with succession to ms neiis, vi 

George but still in feudal dependence upon Poland. Thus 
by the aid of the Gospel he converted an elective office into an 
hereditary possession. Duke Eric of Brunswick, commander at 
Memel, the only member of the Order who refused his consent to 
this arrangement, was at length persuaded to retire into Germany 
with an annual pension. The new religion was now thoroughly 
established in Prussia; and in the following year Albert married 
Dorothea, daughter of the King of Denmark. Such was the origin 
of Ducal Prussia. The Pope declared Albert an apostate, and 
called upon the Emperor to punish his crime 21 ; who subsequently 
placed him under the ban of the empire. Albert, however, found 
security in his remote situation, and in the protection of the King 
of Poland • for, though Sigismund was a zealous Catholic, the 
interest of his kingdom required the suppression of the Teutonic 
Order Luther also endeavoured to persuade Cardinal Albert of 
Brandenburg Archbishop and Elector of Mentz, to follow the 
example of his namesake and cousin, and convert his diocese into 
a temporal principality; a proceeding which probably he would 

Mcnzel, Neuerc Gesch. der Deutschen, 11 Raynaldus, an. 1526, t. xii. p. 604. 

B. i. S. 118. 
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have been averse to adopt, had not the putting down of the 
insurrection of the peasants relieved him from his fears that the 
spiritual principalities were coming to an end. 

All these events greatly altered the situation of Luther, and ' 
determined the political character of the German Reformation. 
Instead of the man of the people, Luther became the man of the 
princes; the mutual confidence between him and the masses, which 
had supported the first faltering steps of the movement, was broken; 
the democratic element was supplanted by the aristocratic; and the 
Reformation, which at first had promised to' lead to a great national 
democracy, ended in establishing the territorial supremacy of the 
German princes. The bold knights to whom Luther had formerly 
appealed, had vanished from his view: Gotz von Berlichino-en was 
in prison, Franz von Sickingeu had died in the defence of his last 
stronghold; and Ulrich von Hutten had ended his eventful life in 
exile and poverty on a small island in the Lake of Zurich. The 
Reformation was gradually assuming a more secular character, and 
leading to great political combinations. We have already adverted 
to the Catholic assembly at Ratisbon in 1524; which, though its 
measures were purely defensive, and its views did not extend beyond 
the territories of the princes and prelates who had joined it, had 
nevertheless set the first example of party union. Both Catholics 
and Reformers had indeed for a while united to put down the 
insurrection of the peasants, in which they had succeeded without 
any assistance from the Imperial government; but after this had 
been effected, the old antipathies returned more strongly than ever. 
The evangelical party, who regarded the assembly at Ratisbon as a 
hostile league, had acquired great power and importance since the 
Elector John of Saxony, and Philip, the Landgrave of Hesse, whose 
dominions extended from Cassel to the Rhine, had openly separated 
from the Romish Church. Besides these princes the new Duke of 
Prussia, the Counts of Ilanau and of Oldenburg, the cities of 
Nuremberg, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, Strasburg, and several others, 
comprehending a large part of Germany, had abolished the Catholic 
worship. None of these States heeded the commands of the 
Council of Regency, nor allowed the decisions of the Imperial 
Chamber to be executed: so that the question was no longer 
merely one of faith, but. also of civil order. 

In July 1525, some of the most zealous opponents of the Refor¬ 
mation, Duke George of SaXony, the Elector Joachim I. 0 f Bran¬ 
denburg, Albert Elector of Mentz, Duke Henry the younger of 
Wolfenbiittel, and Duke Eric of Ivalenberg, met together at 
Dessau, to consult how the continued attacks upon Church and 
vol. r. l l 
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State might be best arrested ; and although there are no authentic 
records of this meeting, it cannot be doubted that resolutions 
inimical to the reformers were adopted. Philip, Landgrave of 
Hesse, supposing that a formal league had been entered into by 
the Catholics, proposed to the Elector John of Saxony to form on 
their side a league of mutual security. 

These negociations were brought to a conclusion at Gotha, in 
February 1526, and were ratified at Torgau on the 4th of March ; 
whence this alliance has generally obtained the name of the League 
of Torgau. It was disapproved of by Luther; he thought that 
all such earthly means implied a distrust of God, who would with¬ 
out them protect and foster true Christianity, as he had done in 
the centuries of persecution. On the other hand, Duke Henry ol 
Brunswick procured from the Emperor a rescript or exhortation, 
dated at Seville, March 23rd 1526, and couched in the strongest 
terms, in which Charles applauded the anti-Lutheran league, 
exhorted all prelates and Catholic princes strenuously to oppose 
the new doctrines, and promised that, after visiting Koine, he 
would himself come into Germany and assist in putting down the 
heretics by force of arms. The hopes of the Catholic party were 
excited to a high pitch by this letter, and Duke George openly 
asserted that it was in his power to become Elector of Saxony at 
any moment he pleased. The evangelical princes bestined them¬ 
selves on their side. The Landgrave of Hesse undertook to 
canvass the states and princes of Upper Germany in favour of the 
League of Torgau; but met with little success. The Elector Pala¬ 
tine, indeed, was favourable to the cause, but was not prepared 
openly to join the League. In Lower Germany the Elector of 
Saxony was more successful in his canvass, chiefly through his fa¬ 
mily connections; and at his invitation four Dukes of Brunswick, 
Duke Henry of Mecklenburg, Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt, and the 
Counts Albert and Gebhard of Mansfeld, assembled at Magdeburg 
on the 10th of June. The Emperor’s letter from Seville, now first 
made known to these princes, struck them with alarm, and on the 
12th of June they subscribed the League of Torgau ; to which the 
town of Magdeburg, at the instance of its magistrates, was sub¬ 
sequently admitted as a party. The confederates declared that 
as their adversaries had contracted leagues and collected money 
in order to maintain the old abuses and to make war upon those 
who allowed the word of God to be preached in their dominions; 
so they, though without intending to annoy anybody, had con¬ 
federated themselves to defend their subjects from unjust aggres¬ 
sion, and to assist one another with all their power in case any 
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attack should be made on their religion. Thus a strong and com¬ 
pact evangelical alliance was established, and both parties were 
fully organised when the Diet of Spires met on the 25th of June. 

The Elector John of Saxony appeared" at Spires with the 
greatest splendour. He was attended by a larger number of 
mounted followers than any other prince, and had daily to provide 
for seven hundred mouths. He also distinguished himself by the 
magnificence of his banquets. The young Landgrave of Hesse 
was chiefly remarkable for the religious knowledge which he dis¬ 
played, and is said to have shown himself better versed in Scrip¬ 
ture than any of the prelates. Both he and the Elector John 
had adopted as their motto, Verbum Dei mctnei in aternum 
which encircled the armorial shields affixed to their lodcnims- and 
in conformity with their religious pretensions, they hacf instructed 
their followers to observe the most decorous behaviour. When 
the proceedings were opened, the Archduke Ferdinand, who pre¬ 
sided, and the commissioners by whom he was .attended, at first 
insisted on the strict observance of the Edict of Worms. But 
since the date of Charles’s letter from Seville, Clement havino- 
organised against the Emperor the Holy League 22 , the relations 
between them had become completely altered, and they were 
now at open hostility with each other. In consequence of this 
change, Charles addressed a letter to his brother Ferdinand, 
July 27th, in which he instructed him to suspend the penal¬ 
ties enjoined by the Edict of Worms, to refer the religious 
question to the decision of a council, and to use his endeavours 
to obtain, with the help of the Protestant princes, a vote for 
a large army to serve against the Turks, whose inroads were 
now become in the highest degree alarming. Under these cir¬ 
cumstances, the recess of the Diet was conceived in the most 
moderate tone (August 27th). The Emperor was requested to 
cause a general, or at all events, a -national council, to be assem¬ 
bled within a year in Germany, and to visit that country himself; 
and it was resolved that till the council assembled, every mem¬ 
ber of the empire should so conduct himself with regard to the 
Edict of Worms as he should answer for it towards God and the 
Emperor; in other words, was to act as he should deem advisable 
On the 17th of September, the Emperor addressed a violent mani¬ 
festo to the Pope, in which he accused him of shedding Christian 
blood to gratify his arrogance and ambition, and called on him 
to convoke a general council. 23 A memorable point in the history 

22 Above, p. 168. 23 Goldasti, Volit. Imperial, p. 990 , S qq. 
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- 7 Germany and the Reformation ! Catholicism probably could 
not have subsisted in. Germany had the Edict of Worms been 
formally withdrawn; while, on the other hand, if its execution 
had been insisted on, the evangelical party would not have been 
able to establish itself by legitimate and peaceful methods. 
The decree was immediately adopted in Saxony, Hesse, and the 
neighbouring countries, and during the two following years, in 
which Charles was more engaged with politics than religion, 
matters took their natural and unimpeded course, so that the 
Reformation soon gained a wonderful accession of strength. 

Before the Diet of Spires was dissolved, alarming news had 
arrived of the march of Sultan Solyman towards Hungary with 
an enormous host; the fall of Peterwardein was already an¬ 
nounced ; yet the Diet, in its recess dated only the day before 
the fatal battle of Mohacs, contented itself with voting that an 
embassy should be sent to ascertain how matters really stood ! Not 
a hand was stretched forth to avert the fate of Hungary, which, 
like Venice previously, was wholly abandoned to its own resources. 

We have already brought down the affairs of Hungary and the 
Turks to the capture of Belgrade in 1521. 24 It was during this 
war that Ferdinand of Austria consummated his marriage with 
Anne, the sister of Louis, King of Hungary and Bohemia. Louis 
himself, after the Turks had retreated, solemnised his nuptials 
with Mary, the sister of Charles and Ferdinand, in the winter of 
1521, and took upon himself the conduct of the government. 2,5 
That youthful monarch was then only in his sixteenth year, and 
his feeble hand was unable to control the turbulent nobles of 
Hungary, who declined all military service, or, if they appeared at 
all when summoned, came in their coaches instead of armed and 
on horseback ~ G ; while they imposed impolitic and absurd taxes on 
commerce and manufactures in order to raise mercenary troops. 
Bohemia was in little better plight, and was moreover agitated 
by religious dissensions. Germany itself, like both these countries, 
was, as we have seen, little better than a turbulent oligarchy; and 
it is not therefore suipiising^that no advantage was taken of the 
respite afforded by feolyman s expedition to Rhodes in order to 
prepare against any future attacks of the Turks. 

h ortunately for the Hungarians the Sultan was too much engaged 
during the next two oi tlnee years with the affairs of the Crimea 
and of Egypt to attack them, though a border warfare had con¬ 
tinued to rage on the frontiers of Hungary since the capture of 


24 Above, p. 428. 


23 Ei)gcl, 33. iii. S. 229, f. 


26 Oid, S. 23G. 
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grade. 


Solyman had purposely abstained from concluding a 
peace, and he observed the same policy with regard to Persia, 
whose ruler, Thamasp, successor of Ismael, the founder of the Sofi 
dynasty, had formed an alliance with the Emperor Charles V., and 
with king Louis of Hungary. By the year 1525, Ahmed Pasha, 
the rebellious governor of Egypt, had been reduced to obedience, 
Asia Minor had been tranquillised, the power of Persia had been 
shaken, the revolts ot the Janissaries had been quelled • the Osmanli 
army, wasted by the terrible siege of Ehodes, had been recruited to 
its pristine strength, and Solyman was at leisure to turn his atten 
tion towards the north. These results had been achieved principally 
through the vigilance and talents of the Sultan’s Grand Viziei and 
favourite, Ibrahim Pasha, the sou of a Greek sailor f o d 
Captured When a child by Turkish corsairs, and purchased Wa 
Magnesian widow, who caused him to be instructed in several 
European and Asiatic languages, Ibrahim had early displayed con 
siderable talent, and was fond of studying history; but it was his 
engaging countenance and a talent for playing the violin that intro* 
duced him into the seraglio, where he soon became the chief favourite 
of Solyman. Appointed Grand Vizier in 1523, he held that office 
till his fall and death in 1536; and much of the splendour and im¬ 
portance of Solyman’s reign must be attributed to the influence of 
this remarkable man. His character formed a strange compound 
of cunning, audacity, and grandeur. Born himself"a subject of 
Venice, his government was swayed by Venetian influence, the mau 
whom he chiefly consulted being Aloysio Gritti, an illegitimate 
son o j ndro Gritti, who was Doge of Venice from 1523 to 1528. 

in loLo Solyman commenced his preparations for invading 
Hungaiy in the following year; and he concluded an armistice for 
seven years with the King of Poland, so that Louis could hope for 
no assistance from that quarter. An alliance had been also con¬ 
tracted between France and the Porte.” A French embassy to the 
Sultan was intercepted by the Sandjak of Bosnia; the ambassador 
whose name does not appear, was murdered, together with his twelve 
attendants, and robbed of all the valuable presents which he was 
conveying to the Sultan ; among them a ruby of great price whirl 
Francis had worn on his finger at the battle of Pavia. Tlks •* „ 
was subsequently recovered, and was in the possession of IW^ 
in 1533. There is a lurking suspicion that this deed of vi 1 ^ 
was committed with the privity of Ferdinand, who appears t p 
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ALLIANCE BETWEEN FRANCIS AND SOLTMAN. [Book 

inown that negotiations were carrying on between Francis and 
Sultan: and the Turks have, indeed, often expressed their horror 
at the assassinations committed by the House of Austria.- 8 After 
this failure, Francis, while still a prisoner at Madrid, contrived to 
send a member of the Frangipani family as ambassador to Con¬ 
stantinople, who succeeded, before the end of 1525, in effecting an 
alliance between the French King and the Sultan. Francis pressed 
Solyman to invade Hungary whilst the French attacked Spain, to 
which arrangement the Sultan in general terms assented ; for it 
was indeed a foregone conclusion in his mind. 

Early in 1526, the most alarming tidings arrived in Hungary of 
Solyman’s vast preparations for invading that kingdom. Ihe 
Hungarian magnates, at continual feud with one another, were 
totally unprepared t'o resist; the lower classes, who had in great 
numbers imbibed the doctrines of Luther, justified themselves foi 
not taking up arms, by appealing to one of his propositions, which 
had been condemned by Leo X. in his bull of excommunication, 
viz., “That to fight against the Turks is equivalent to struggling 
against God, who has prepared such rods for the chastisement of 
our sins.” 29 Above all, the treasury, ever since the reign of 
Wladislaus, had been in a state of absolute exhaustion. So com¬ 
plete was this poverty, that the capture of Belgrade, five years 
before, was attributed to the want of fifty florins to defray the 
expense of conveying to that place the ammunition which was 
lying ready at Buda! The only resource was to borrow of the 
Fuggers, who lent their money on the security of the Hungarian 
mines, as they did to Charles V. on the mines of the Tyrol, Spain, 
and America. At length a Diet was appointed to assemble on the 
24th of April. Solyman, after visiting the graves of his fore¬ 
fathers, and of the old Moslem martyrs, had set out the day 
before from Constantinople with a force of 100,000 men. The 
Hungarian nobles, instead of adopting energetic measures, did 
nothing but wrangle with their king, or rather with the Queen, 
who acted for him; for the disposition of Louis was idle and care¬ 
less, and his slumbers were often protracted till noon. One of their 
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•Sj^wi^roposals she struck through, and endorsed with the words, “ One 
King, one ruler ot the country.” 30 On the 19tli of June not a gun 
or vessel was ready at Buda. Louis now revived an ancient custom, 
and sent round a bloody sabre, as a signal of the most imminent 
danger. With the consent of the Pope, church plate was sent to 
the mint to be coined; and it was indeed time, for the Papal 
Legate had been obliged to advance money to defray the expenses 
of couriers. 31 

Fortunately, Solyman’s march had been retarded by a series of 
bad weather, and he did not reach Belgrade before the 9th of July. 
A flotilla of 800 vessels had conveyed up the Danube a laroe 
body of light-armed Janissaries. Peterwardeiu was taken on the 
15th, the citadel on the 27tli. A Hungarian council of war was still 
disputing at Tolna about the mode of operations, when the columns 
of flame which arose from the town of Essek, announced that the 
Turks had crossed the Drave, and were in full march upon the 
capital. The Chancellor, Broderith (or Bradarich), who accompanied 
this expedition, and who afterwards wrote an account of the cam¬ 
paign 32 , in a letter from Tolna (August 6th), to the Queen, who was 
anxiously expecting the issue at Buda, tells her that he did not 
expect there would be a force sufficient to meet the enemy within 
twenty or thirty days. A twelvemonth, however, would scarcely 
have sufficed; for Solyman’s army had swollen as it advanced, 
and, after'his junction with Ibrahim, was said to number 300,000 
men. Yet the young King of Hungary was compelled by his 
nobles to throw himself in Solyman’s way, although he had not yet 
been joined by his two chief vassals, the Ban of Croatia, and John 
Zapolya, Voyvode of Transylvania, who was still at Segedin with 
his forces. With an army of little more than 20,000 men, the 
command ot whom was entrusted to the brave but ihexperienced 
Archbishop Tomory and George Zapolya, in the absence of his 
brother John, Louis awaited, in the swampy plain of Mohacs, the 
approach of Solyman’s innumerable host. The King shared the 
opinion of Broderith, that it would be advisable to retreat to 
Tolna, and await the arrival of the large forces under John 
Zapolya. The Palatine and Tomory were, however, for an imme¬ 
diate combat, and communicated their rash enthusiasm to the 
army. On the afternoon of the 29th of August, the Turks bewail 
to descend from the hills which the Hungarian generals had left 
unoccupied. The Hungarians immediately attacked them; but 
their onslaught was conducted after the ancient fashion. They 
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LL'Ustecl to their cavalry and their steel cuirasses; infantry and 
artillery they had little in comparison with the Turks; while Soly- 
man, though regarded as a barbarian, had adopted all the appli¬ 
ances of the new art of war. His Janissaries were familiar with the 
use of fire-arms, and 300 pieces of ordnance bristled in his en¬ 
trenched camp behind the hills. The leading Turkish squadrons 
were easily repulsed; their retreat, which was a mere mse, was 
mistaken for a general flight; the Hungarian cavalry pursued them 
over the rising ground, and, undeterred by the prospect which now 
burst upon their view, of the immense extent and impenetrable 
strength of the Osmanli camp, charged up to the very tent ot 
Solyman himself. They soon paid the penalty of their rashness. 
Mowed down by the fire of the Janissaries and of the Turkish 
artillery, they were thrown into disorder, and fled in turn. The 
young King, conducted by a Silesian nobleman, had crossed in his 
flight the muddy stream which traverses the plain oi Mohacs, when 
his horse, in attempting to mount the opposite bank, fell backwards, 
and buried himself and his rider in the morass. The body of 
Louis, who was only in his twentieth year, was found some time 
after the battle. The flower of the Hungarian nobility perished on 
that fatal day, among them the brave Paul "Tomory, and many 
other prelates who had exchanged the crosier for the sword. Ihe 
Turks committed the most horrible massacre, in order to build up 
their accustomed pyramid of skulls, and burnt down the surround¬ 
ing towns and villages. There was nothing to arrest Solyman’s 
march to Buda, the keys of which were presented to him at Fold- 
var; for the Bohemian forces, which, under Adam von Neuhaus 
and George of Brandenburg, had advanced as far as Kaab, re¬ 
treated when they heard of the overthrow at Mohacs. Solyman 
entered Buda September 10th. According to the Turkish his¬ 
torian 33 , Solaksade, he told the nobles who humbled themselves 
before his throne at Pesth, that he should be willing to recognise 
and protect as their King, John Zapolya, the Voyvode of Transyl¬ 
vania, an announcement which doubtless had a great effect on the 
ensuing election. Solyman might probably have subjugated all 
Hungary, but he was called away by disturbances in Caramania; 
and after spending a fortnight in Buda, where he celebrated the 
feast of Bairam, he began his homeward march. He could not 
prevent a considerable pait of the town from being burnt. He or 
his vizier Ibrahim carried off the famous library collected by Mat¬ 
thias Corvinus, together with three bronze statues of Hercules, 


33 In Hammer, B. iii. S. 62. 
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10 II 0 and Diana, which Ibrahim, who was at no pains to conceal 
contempt for the Koran, boldly erected before his palace on 
the Hippodrome at Constantinople. 31 It is said that more than 
200,000 Hungarians were either killed or made slaves during this 
invasion. 35 

The battle of Moliacs was one of those events which decide 
the fate of nations. By the death of Louis two crowns became 
vacant, the succession to which was a subject of vital importance to 
the future welfare of Europe; and as Solyman was detained the 
next two years (1527 and 1528) in Constantinople by his own 
affairs, and especially by the disturbances in Asia Minor, the Hun¬ 
garians were left at leisure to settle the question among themselves. 
Ferdinand of Austria, who considered himself entitled to Hungary 
and Bohemia, both by the treaty of Presburg, and by his marriage 
with Anne, the sister of the deceased King 3G , was employed, at the 
time of the battle of Mohacs, in quelling an insurrection of the 
peasants which had broken out at Salzburg contemporaneously with 
that in Suabia and Franconia, and had extended to Austria. He 
was not therefore in a condition to assert his pretensions by force 
of arms, and deemed it prudent to submit to the right of election 
claimed both by the Bohemians and the Hungarians. In both 
countries he was opposed by a rival candidate. The Bavarian 
Duke, William, who competed with him for the throne of Bohemia, 
was, however, from his intimate connection with the Court of 
Borne, with which the House of Austria was then at variance, re¬ 
garded with an evil eye by the Bohemians, who were for the most 
part inclined to the doctrines of the Beformation; and in October 
1526, Ferdinand being elected by a large majority of the three 
estates, that is, the nobles, knights, and citizens, and proclaimed 
king in full assembly, a solemn embassy was sent to Vienna to 
tender him the crown. Ou the 24tli of February 1527, the 
anniversary of his brother’s birth-day, he celebrated his coronation 
at Prague. The Bohemian States, however, made Ferdinand sign 
a deed called a Reverse, by which he acknowledged that he obtaiued 
the crown by their free choice, and not from any previous right. 
On the 11th of May he received at Breslau, — for Silesia as well as 
Lusatia then formed part of the kingdom of Bohemia, — the 
homage of the Silesians, and of those German princes who held 
Bohemian fiefs. 


3 i Michelet, Ittfortne, p. 338. will be found in Hammer, B. iii s 
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In Hungary Ferdinand had to contend with a more formidab 
rival in John Zapolya. After the death of his brother George, who 
was killed at the battle of-Mohacs, John Zapolya was the richest 
and most powerful of the magnates, and possessed seventy-two 
castles in Hungary, of which the finest was Burg Trentscliin, situ¬ 
ated on a high cliff overhanging the river Waag. Notwithstanding 
his power, however, Zapolya was no true Magyar, but a Slavonian 
by origin, without much education, and destitute of talent, either 
for the cabinet or the field. The crown of Hungary is said to have 
been foretold to him at a very early age; and when, after the death 
of Wladislaus, the policy of the Emperor Maximilian deprived him 
of the hand of the deceased monarch’s daughter, Anne, as well as 
of all share in the government, he fell into the bitterest discontent. 
But the results of the battle of Mohacs enabled him to assert his 
pretensions to the Hungarian crown. He was supported, as we 
have seen, by the recommendation of Sultan Solyman, as well as 
by the intrigues and money of Francis I. and of the Pope; above all 
lie was at the head of a large force 37 , which not having appeared at 
the battle of Mohacs, was still untouched, and which was necessary 
to the protection of the capital. Soon after Solyman’s departure, 
John Zapolya was saluted King at Tokay; and on November 11th 
1526, he was crowned at Alba Itegia, or Stuhlweissenburg, by the 
Archbishop of Gran, with the sacred crown of St. Stephen; an 
object regarded by the H ungarians with a superstitious veneration. 38 
A considerable party, however, devoted to the House of Jagellon, 
now represented by Ferdinand’s consort, Anne, met in the same 
month at Presburg, and elected the Austrian Archduke for their 
sovereign. The possession of Bohemia enabled Ferdinand to raise 
forces to assert his claim. In vain did Sigismund, King of Poland, 
at a congress held in April 1527, at Olmiitz in Moravia, endeavour 
to mediate between the rivals; in vain did Pope Clement VII., now 
the prisoner of the Emperor, excommunicate Zapolya at his dic¬ 
tation 39 ; nothing could decide between them but the arbitra¬ 
ment of the sword. In the latter part of July, Ferdinand marched 
towards Hungary with an army of German troops under the com¬ 
mand of Casimir, Margrave of Brandenburg, Nicholas von Salm, 
and Count Mansfeld. On the 31st Ferdinand reached the half- 



” Said to amount to 40,000 horse, 
men. Wolsey’s Letter to Henry viii., 
Oct. 1620. kale Papers, voL J. V\ iyi - 
38 The history of this crown, which was 
supposed to have been mode by nntfels, 
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^Jned tower on the high road from V ienna to Buda, which marked 
the boundary between Austria and Hungary; and no sooner was 
he on Hungarian soil, than he dismounted from his horse, and in 
the presence of the Palatine Bathori, who, ’ with 200 mounted 
nobles, had come to welcome him, he swore to observe the consti¬ 
tution of the kingdom, and the privileges of the different orders. 

The frontier fortresses of Hungary were speedily reduced. As Fer¬ 
dinand advanced, Zapolya, or King John, was deserted by many of 
his adherents, and being finally overthrown by Von Salm at the battle 
of Tokay, Ferdinand entered Buda on August 20th, St. Stephen’s 
day. 10 King John, being now almost completely deserted, fled 
into Transylvania, and Ferdinand, having assembled the greater 
part of the nobility at Buda, caused himself to be again elected 
Kin", and received the crown at Stuhlweissenburg November 3rd. 
His consort. Queen Anne, was crowned on the following day. 
Meanwhile Zapolya had been employing himself in seeking for 
allies. He had dispatched a Pole named Jerome Lasczy, or A 
Lasco, to the courts of France and England; where, though he met 
with a favourable reception, he does not appear to have obtained 
any available succours. Wolsey advised his master to acknowledge 
the Voyvode’s title as King of Hungary, and to encourage him as a 
bogge, or bugbear, in order to depress the power of Ferdinand: 
but to excuse himself from sending any aid and succours, by reason 
of the great distance between the countries and the cruel war then 
raging in Christendom. Towards the end of the year Zapolya 
sent Lasczy to Constantinople, where, with the assistance of the 
Venetian Gritti, who pretended to follow the trade of a jeweller, 
he succeeded in February 1528, in forming an alliance between 
Solyman and Zapolya, or as the Turks called him King Janusch; 
by the terms of which, the Sultan not only engaged to supply guns 
and ammunition, but also to undertake a fresh expedition into 
Hungary. King Ferdinand also sent ambassadors to the Porte to 
treatof peace, but as they ventured to ask back the places which 
the Turks still held in Hungary, they incurred from Ibrahim the 
bitterest scorn and anger, and were thrown into prison. When at 
last they were dismissed in March 1529, after a captivity of several 
months, Solyman bade them tell their sovereign that he was 
—to visit him in person: and on the 10th of May, he again 
Miitted Constantinople for Hungary with a large army. It was a 
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Sl^si^dsmanli power was irrevocably established. Solyman had slept in 
the palace of Buda, and had only refrained from burning it because 
he intended to return thither: all Hungary, therefore, belonged to 
the Sultan. 41 As a last resource, Ferdinand dispatched another 
ambassador, provided with letters for Solyman and his vizier 
Ibrahim, couched in the most humble terms, and with instructions 
to offer a considerable sum under the name of a yearly pension, for 
that of tribute was too degrading. To such a point was Ferdinand 
content to humble himself! But it was now too late. Before the 
ambassador could reach Mettling on the Kulpa, towards the end 
of August, Solyman was again encamped with an innumerable 
host on the blood-stained plain of Mohacs. Here, where the pith 
of his countrymen had been destroyed, King John, at the head of 
a large body of Hungarian magnates, met the Sultan, and did him 
homage. He was received with great ceremony, and admitted to 
kiss the Sultan’s hand; but the crown of St. Stephen, the palla¬ 
dium of Hungary, which had already adorned the heads of both 
competitors, was surrendered into Solyman’s possession. Since 
the battle of Mohacs, the Turks had greatly extended their domi¬ 
nion in Bosnia, Croatia, Dalmatia, and Slavonia; Jaicza, the last 
Hungarian bulwark in Bosnia, had fallen in 1-528, and its surrender 
was followed by that of several smaller places in that and the 
adjoining provinces. There was nothing, thereloie, to oppose 
the advance of the Turks; for Southern Hungary was in the 
hands of King John’s party. On September 3rd 1529, Solyman 
again appeared under the walls of Buda, which capitulated after a 
resistance of five days: but in spite of his engagement, the Sultan 
was unable to save the garrison from the hands of his. Janissaries. 
Here Zapolya, or King John, was again crowned by the hands of 
one of the Turkish generals. 

Solyman in person now marched to Vienna, and invested that 
capital, while Ferdinand was anxiously waiting at Linz till the 
German princes should assemble round him with their promised 
succours. Even the Protestants,—for the German reformers had 
now acquired that name by their celebrated protest at Spires in 
the spring of this year, had not withheld their assistance from 
King Ferdinand, and the Elector John of Saxony himself bad sent 
2000 men under the command of his son. The defence of Vienna 
against an army of 300,000 Turks with 300 guns, besides a strong 
flotilla on the Danube, is one of the most brilliant feats in the 
military history of Germany during the sixteenth century. The 


41 Engel, B. iv. S. 14. 
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of the Osmanli cavalry appeared before Vienna September 21st, 
and in a few days the city was surrounded. A small number of 
Hungarians accompanied the Turkish army, but King John, who is 
said to have possessed neither military talents, nor even personal 
courage, remained at Buda with a garrison of 3000 Osmanlis. From 
the top of St. Stephen’s tower the Turkish tents might be discerned 
scattered over hill and dale for miles, while the white sails of their 
fleet gleamed on the distant Danube. Solyman pitched his tent 
at- the village of Simmering, on a spot now occupied by a powder 
magazine. Ibrahim Pasha, recently appointed seraskier, conducted 
the operations of the siege. The walls of Vienna were weak and 
out of repair, and had no bastions on which guns could be planted. 
The garrison, commanded by Philip of Bavaria, as representative 
of the Count Palatine Frederick, the Imperial commander-in-chief 
consisted of 20,000 foot and 2000 cavalry, picked troops from 
various parts of Germany, including a few Spaniards. They had 
only seventy-two guns, but these were skilfully disposed. The 
citizens vied with the troops in valour. The heads of most of the 
noble Austrian families, the Schwarzenbergs, Stahrembergs, Auers- 
bergs, Lichtensteins and others, took part in the sallies: among 
them the veteran Nicholas von Salm particularly distinguished him- • 
self. Solyman sent in a message, that if the garrison would sur¬ 
render, he would not even enter the town, but press on in search of 
Ferdinand ; if they resisted, he should dine in Vienna on the third 
day: and then he would not spare even the child in the womb. 
No answer was made; but the preparations for defence were urged 
on with a dogged resolution, though without much hope of success. 
The Osmanlis, however, had no well-concerted plan of operations, 
llieii aimy, according to traditional usage, was divided into 
sixteen different bodies, to each of which a separate place and a 
definite object were assigned; and although they had made several 
breaches and mined a portion of the walls, all their assaults were 
repulsed. The last was delivered October 14th, and in the night 
they began to retreat. They had several reasons for this course. 
So large an army could not be provided for during any loim con¬ 
tinued siege or blockade, although their flour was conveyed to” them 
by 22,000 camels; already at Michaelmas the Janissaries had 
begun to complain of the cold ; and the forces of the empire and 
of Bohemia were beginning to arrive. The Turks in this invasion 
committed their usual barbarities, and wasted the country up to the 
very gates of Linz. They suffered much in turn in their retreat 3 
as well from the weapons of their foes as from hunger and bad 
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weather, and did not reach Belgrade till November 10th. Solyman 
got hack to Constantinople, December 16th. 42 

The peace of Barcelona and that of Cambray having liberated the 
Emperor’s forces in Italy for action in Germany, Solyman deemed 
it prudent to treat Zapolya with liberality; as he passed through 
Buda in his retreat, he restored to that prince the crown of St, 
Stephen and other regalia, and exhorted the Hungarian nobles to 
be faithful and obedient to then - new King, whom he charged with 
the defence of Hungary, promising him assistance in case of need. 
After the departure of the Turks, Ferdinand, who still retained 
Presburg, gained some successes over Zapolya, but was prevented 
from following them up with effect by want of money, and by 
Charles V.’s zeal against the Reformation, which engrossed all his 
attention, and the struggle thus degenerated into a petty civil war. 
Towards the end of 1530 Zapolya was besieged in Buda by Ferdi¬ 
nand’s general Rogendorf, but without success. Ferdinand, who had 
been elected King of the Romans, and wished to devote his attention 
to the affairs of the empire, was now inclined for peace, and on the 
31st January 1531, a truce of three months, afterwards prolonged 
for a year, was concluded. Solyman, after his retreat from A ienna, 
did not again appear in Hungary till 1532; but the furthei history 
of that kingdom must now give place awhile to that of Charles \. 
and the Empire. 


42 All the sources for this short but 
famous siege of Vienna, are collected 
together in one view by Von Hammer; 
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While the negotiations were still pending at Cambray *, Charles 
left Spain for Italy, where he wished to carry out a general 
pacification on the basis laid down in the treaty of Barcelona, as 
well as to receive the Imperial crown from the hands of the Pope. 

At the head of 8000 Spanish troops, and accompanied by most of 
the great nobility of Spain, he landed at Genoa, August 12th 1529, 
which republic was now under his protection. 

With this voyage to Italy a new epoch commences in the life of 
Charles. During the last seven or eight years he had resided 
quietly in Spain, conducting everything through his ministers or 
generals, and though his armies had been gaining splendid 
victories, taking little or no personal share in affairs. Hence he 
had been accounted dull, and fit only to be governed; but in Italy, 
to the surprise of all, he began to show himself in quite different 
colours. 1 2 His backward nature had at length developed itself. v He 
now began to conduct his own negociations, to lead his own armies, 
to appear in those parts of Europe where his presence was required. 
Yet though he had adopted as his device the words plus ultra 3 , (still 
further), he continued to the last to be slow and cautious. All his 
deliberations were conducted with the greatest circumspection, and 
liis first answers were generally ambiguous, in order that he might 
have an opportunity for reconsideration. Every resolution cost 
him a great deal of pains; couriers were often kept waiting a 
couple of days; but when once he had arrived at a decision, he 
pursued it with a firmness, which, as he himself allowed, often 
degenerated into obstinacy. He consulted nobody but Gattinara, 
and after his death in 1530, 'Perrenot de Granvella. A like 
character might be observed in Charles’s physical constitution. 
Whilst arming himself, he would tremble all over; once armed, he 
was all courage—it was a thing unknown that an emperor had been 
shot. 4 A change was even remarked in his personal appearance. 
He had cut off the long flowing locks which had been the charac- 


1 See above, p. 494. 
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Juristic of his family, under pretext of a vow for a safe passage, bu 
in reality on account of a pain in his head. _ 

While Charles was still at Genoa, ambassadors arrived fi om t ic 
F lorentines, who were not aware that the Pope and Empeioi had 
bargained away their freedom, and now applied to be put on the 
sauTe footing as the Genoese, and to remain a republic under 
Charles’s protection. But he repulsed them harshly, reproached 
them with their attachment to the French, and their animosity 
towards himself, and, agreeably to his engagement with C ement, 
insisted upon their recalling the Medici. Upon their .refusal the 
Prince of Orange was instructed to lay siege to Florence, winch he 

accordingly invested, October 14th. . 

Florence did not fall without a struggle worthy of its ancient 
^lories, and such as could have been inspired only by the love of 
freedom. The populace and the clergy, especially tlm monks ot 
St. Marco, displayed a remarkable energy. Savonarola s republic 
was revived, the kingdom of Christ proclaimed. The superin¬ 
tendance of the fortifications was intrusted to Michael Angelo, who 
exhibited in them a. skill which attracted . the attention of Vauban 
a century and a half later; though in other respects the great- 
artist did not display the qualities of a soldier. The Florentine 
army was commanded by two celebrated condottien, Irancesco 
Ferrucci, and Malatesta Baglioni. We shall here pursue the 
fortunes of Florence to their catastrophe. Ferrucci and Bagliom 
not only Ion" defended the city, but even maintained themselves 
against the Prince of Orange in the field. At length, August 2nd, 
1530 they were defeated in the battle of Caviniano, in which 
Ferrucci was slain, or rather murdered. The Prince of Orange 5 
also fell iu this engagement, and was succeeded in the command 
by Ferdinand Gonzaga, brother of the Duke of Mantua. After 
this defeat, Baglioni, now the sole Florentine general, who had 
formerly been Lord of Perugia, entered into secret negotiations 
with the Pope, not, indeed, to regain his sovereignty at Perugia, 
but to recover his estates in that neighbourhood, and on the 12th 
of Au"ust Florence surrendered by capitulation. The city was 
condemned to pay 80,000 gold crowns, to give hostages, to admit- 
a garrison and to accept such a constitution as might be agreed 
upon between the Emperor and the Pope. Although the Floren¬ 
tines were Guelfs, and had never admitted the jurisdiction ot the 
Emperor, the constitution was published in an Imperial decree, 
October 28th. The forms of a republic were? preserved, but 


5 As he died without issue, his rights and titles -passed to the House of Nassau, 
into which his sister had married. 
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-Alexander de’ Medici was declared its head, with succession to his 
male heirs 6 ; in other respects the ancient rights of the Florentines 
were confirfned, if such a confirmation could be of any value under 
a despotism. Alexander, a young man abandoned to every vice, 
subsequently married Charles’s daughter Margaret, whom he had 
had by a Flemish mistress, named Margaret van G est. Alexander’s 
own origin was uncertain; for his mother could not tell whether 
he was the son of Pope Clement VII., of Lorenzo de’ Medici, or of 
a muleteer. 7 Thus was terminated the anomalous constitution of 
Florence, which had been neither a pure republic nor an absolute 
principality. Francis had secretly encouraged the Florentines in 
their resistance; but lent no aid to those old and faithful allies. 
The Pope violated the capitulation to which he had agreed. The 
foremost citizens of Florence either died on the scaffold or were 
compelled to fly; an obnoxious preacher, named Foiano, was im¬ 
prisoned by Clement in the dungeon of St. Angelo, where he was 
suffered to die of hunger. The genius of Michael Angelo procured 
him an amnesty: he was wanted to complete the frescoes of the 
Sixtine chapel. 

From Genoa Charles proceeded by easy journeys to Bologna, 
which he entered in state, November 5th 1529. The Pope was 
waiting there to receive him, and at their first meeting, Charles, 
according to ancient custom, sunk on his knees before him and 
kissed his hands and feet. Clement made a sort of apology for 
accepting this ceremony, kissed the Emperor thrice, and thanked 
him for his favours. They lived several months in adjoining 
houses connected by a door, to which each had a key; and it 
was here that the pacification of Italy was arranged, from which 
only the Florentines were excluded. 

The advance of Sultan Solyman upon Vienna this summer had, 
indeed, awakened hopes among the northern Italians that they 
should find in the Turks a counterpoise to the power of the House 
of Austria. Venice and Milan had entered into a closer league, 
and the war had been partially renewed in Lombardy; but after 
Solyman’s speedy retreat, it was deemed prudent to abandon an op¬ 
position which at best would end only in trifling advantages. 8 The 
Venetians had, indeed, gradually become convinced that the period 
of their conquests was past for ever; and from this time a new era 
opens in their history, whose character is determined by their 

6 Lumo- Cod, ltd. Dipl. t. i. p. 1163. the Emperor bail conferred on him 
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relations to Spain. They accepted the terms kept open for them 
by the treaty of Barcelona, namely, to restore Ravenna and Cervm 
t0 } the pope, to Charles all the ports in Apulia which they had 
taken during Lautrec’s invasion of Naples, besides paying a consi¬ 
derable sum of money. Francis Sforza was cited to Bologna, and 
a treaty was concluded with him also, December 23rd by which 
he was allowed to retain Milan, in consideration of a large pay¬ 
ment, for the security of which the citadels of Milan and Como 
were retained. The Emperor granted Sforza a pardon, and in 
order to insure his fidelity, gave him the hand of his niece, a 
daughter of the King of Denmark. Pavia was erected into a 
county-in favour of Antonio de Leyva for life. _ The Duke of 
Ferrara was admitted into the peace on his returning some of the 
towns which he had seized. Even the Duke of Savoy and the 
Marquis of Montferrat came to Bologna to swell the retinue of 
princes that waited on the Emperor; and Charles in order to 
retain the former in his alliance, presented him with the county 
of Asti the spoil of the King of France. The above-mentioned 
powers] together with King Ferdinand, formed with the Emperor 
what was called a perpetual peace, which was published January 

'^For^ceDturies no emperor had exercised such power in Italy as 
Charles at this juncture; all the Italian States seemed to exist 
only by his sufferance. Nothing was wanting to his dignity but 
the outward symbol, which was soon aftenvards added. It had 
been his first intention to celebrate his coronation at Rome, and 
then to proceed to Naples; hut he was induced to alter it at the 
pressing solicitation of his brother Ferdinand, who represented 
to him the necessity for his immediate presence in Germany. 
Charles’s coronation seemed rather that of a Spanish King than of 
i Emperor of Germany. The only German prince present at it 
an Philip of the Palatinate, who had indeed acquired a name by 
tlie S defence of Vienna, but held no official post. None of the 
ED tors had been invited, and their functions were performed by 
T e , C princes. The sceptre was borne by the Marquis of Mont¬ 
ferrat the sword by the Duke of Urbino, the crown by the Duke 
f Savoy The procession was opened by noble Spanish youths, 
followed by the principal grandees of Spain, who vied with one 
another in the magnificence of their apparel; then came the 
heralds, and even these were not German, but of the principal 
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provinces. Charles received the Imperial crown from the 
hands of the Pope on the 24th of February, the anniversary of his 
birthday. He was invested with the sandal and the Imperial 
mantle, rigid with jewels, which had been adopted from the 
Byzantine Court. Two days before he had been crowned with the 
iron crown of Italy. According to precedent he should have 
received the Lombard crown in the church of St. Ambrose at 
Milan, and that of the empire in the Basilica of St. John Lateran; 
but he persuaded the Pope to give him both at Bologna. This 
was the last Imperial coronation in Italy, nor had any taken place 
there for eighty years before. 

While Charles was at Bologna he bestowed, as King of Naples, 
the islands of Malta and Gozzo on the Knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem, who, since their expulsion from Rhodes, had had no 
proper place of abode, and had become a burthen on the Pope. 

Having thus effected the settlement of the Italian peninsula, 
which seemed wholly obedient to his power, Charles, about the 
beginning of April, set out for Germany, where his presence was 
required at the Diet which had been summoned to meet at Augsburg. 
Since the Diet of Spires in 1526, before described, till that in 
the same place in 1529, the affairs of the Reformers had remained in 
comparative tranquillity, and they had gained a considerable acces¬ 
sion of strength: but they were now to be made the peace-offerings 
of the reconciliation between the Emperor and the Pope; the ex¬ 
tirpation of the Lutheran heresy being, as we have said, one of 
the conditions of the treaty of November 1527. Charles’s severities 
towards the Reformers in the Netherlands had given rise to the worst 
anticipations. On the 1st of August 1528, had appeared an Im¬ 
perial decree for the assembling of a Diet the following year at Spires, 
couched in terms in the highest degree arbitrary and violent. The 
Emperor complained that the religious disputes in Germany pre¬ 
vented him from offering any adequate resistance to the Turks; lie 
announced that, as the leading Prince of Christendom, he would no 
longer permit his commands to be disregarded, in allusion, of course, 
to the Edict of Worms; he forbade all innovations in religion, and 
formally annulled the recess of the Diet of Spires of 1526. 10 This 
arbitrary cassation of such an act, worthy of a Spanish cabinet 
excited the greatest alarm and discontent among the adherents of 
the Reformation. There was, indeed, nothing very pointed in the 
recess in question; yet its very indefiniteness had given satisfaction, 
as betokening moderation and affording hopes of an ultimate 

10 The document is in Muller, Historic von Her evangclischcn Stcinde Protestation 
Jena, 1705, S. 14 f. 
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liustment. But this decree was calculated to bring matters 
a violent issue. Some of the timid Reformers began to waver; 
the bold only put on a more determined front. John of Saxony 
and Philip of Hesse appeared at Spires, accompanied by then- 
preachers and a large retinue of well-armed knights; and when, on 
the following Sunday, they caused the Evangelical service to be 
performed at their hotels, it was attended by more than 8000 

P The Diet was opened March 15th 1529, by King Feidinand, 
Frederick Count Palatine, Duke William of Bavaria, Duke Enc ot 
Brunswick, and Bernhard Bishop of Trent as Imperial commis¬ 
sioners. Pico, Count of Mirandola, was the Papal legate. The 
affairs of religion. were referred to a committee, in which the 
Roman Catholics predominated. Their decision was, that a 
general council should be held in some German town within a ye< , 
or at most a year and a half, or failing that, a general assembly of 
all the German States for the settlement of all religious disputes, 
and as the articles of the last Diet of Spires had been much mis¬ 
understood, and occasioned great mischief, it was resoh ec 
where the Edict of Worms had been admitted, it should continue 
o be obeyed, and that in places where it had been rejected, and 
where there might be much danger in absolutely abolishing the 
reformed tenets^all further religious innovations should, as fai as 
possible, be guarded against till the general council alluded to 
should assemble;—that in particular the doctrine against the real 
presence should not be accepted by the States of the Holy German 
Empire, nor allowed to be openly preached; that the offices of the 
mass should not be done away with, and that in places where the 
new doctrines were predominant, nobody should be prevented 
from hearing or performing mass. 12 There were other articles, 
but these were the piincipal. 

The Lutheran Princes and States, on the other hand, ob- 
’ ted that such resolutions could not be made and enforced by a 
J6C nmiority; that it was not the fault of the dissentients, if the 
general council had been so long delayed; that the resolution 
° thorisin 0, the new doctrines to subsist only where they could not 
f U abolished without disturbance, showed that they were regarded 
as only fit to be rejected, and that their abolition would be sought 
wherever disturbances were not anticipated to follow ;-it was not 
satisfactory that all further propagation of the truth was forbidden, 
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that the mass, which had been proved to be ungodly, was to 
subsist in conjunction with the reformed worship, whilst, on the 
other hand, the reformed worship was not allowed to subsist along 
with the mass; that the restoration of the priests and their pro¬ 
perty would cause the greatest confusion; that the expression, 
God’s word was to be preached according to the exposition of the 
doctors of the Church, was ambiguous, as it left undetermined who 
expounded it rightly; and that to accept these resolutions would 
be altogether detrimental to their party. 

The Diet treated these objections with the greatest contempt. 
The Lutherans were ordered to conform to the opinion of the 
majority; and when they retired awhile to consult among them¬ 
selves, King Ferdinand and the other Imperial commissioners 
suddenly left the assembly and could not be induced to return. 
The Lutherans then drew up (April 19th) that celebrated protest, 
embracing the grounds of objection just specified, which procured 
for them the name of Protestants —an appellation first applied at a 
later period by the papal Nuncio Contarini to the whole body of 
the Reformers, and accepted by them as a title of honour. The 
protest was signed by John, Elector of Saxony, the Margraves of 
Brandenburg and Anspach,the Dukes Ernest and Francis of Liine- 
burg, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Prince of Anhalt, and fourteen 
Imperial cities. The subscribers required. that this piotest should 
be inserted among the acts of the Diet; and they sent a copy 
of it to King Ferdinand, who refused to accept it. On the 22nd 
of April the Lutherans were again required by George Truchsess 
to submit to the majority; and it was intimated that, in case 
of refusal, their names could not be appended to the recess. They 
were likewise requested not to publish the protest, as it would 
occasion great difficulty; but permission was given to insert it in 
the acts of the Diet, and to forward it to the Emperor. The Re¬ 
formers, however, subsequently published it, with a solemn appeal 
to the Emperor and a future general council. 

Charles had expressed his disapprobation of the protest while 
he was still in Spain, and the Protestants therefore sent a de¬ 
putation to him in Italy to justify the step which they had taken. 
The envoys found him at Piacenza, on his road to Bologna; 
when he expressed to them his former disapprobation, refused to 
receive the protest, and manifested great displeasure when they 
placed it on the table at which his secretary sat: and he and his 
Spanish courtiers were so highly offended when Michael Kaden, 
one of the deputation, handed in to the orthodox Emperor, the 
head of Catholic Christendom, a treatise of Protestant tendency 
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which had been intrusted to him for that purpose by the Landgrave 
of Hesse, that the envoys were kept for a time in durance, till a 

last they contrived to effect their escape. 13 

By his subsequent coronation oath, the Emperor bound lnmse 
to be the constant defender of the Papal supremacy and of the 
Roman Catholic Church; at the same time, however, he pressed 
upon the Pontiff the necessity for calling a general council m con¬ 
formity with the recess of the Diet of Spires. Clement did not 
meet this proposition with a direct negative. e con en e ini 
self with insinuating a variety of doubts and objections; intimated 
that some of the questions raised by the Protestants had already 
been decided by general councils; that others were perverse and 
incapable of solution; that the See of Rome indeed had noth ng 
to fear from a council, since its authority was founded on Scripture, 
and had been confirmed and augmented by every successive 
assembly of the church; but .that the Emperor should consider 
whether such a proceeding might not prove derogatory to his own 
power and dignity, and whether some more convenient method 
might not be discovered for settling these disputes, paries replied, 
that important questions could not surely U insoluble;i that the 
strength or weakness of each opinion would be dwcovere y 
ciLSsion; and that an end might thus at last be pu o 
the drawing up of some well-considered articles of.faith. The 
Court of Rome, however, evaded any further agitati n o the 
question, and, as a last resource, the Emperor resolved to summon 
another Diet at Augsburg. One serious objection to a council 
Clement had omitted to state in his arguments. At the first serious 
report of such a measure, all saleable offices in the Roman Court 
fell considerably in price, and with difficulty found purchasers. 14 

Meanwhile, since the Diet of Spires, the greatest diversity of 
opinion had prevailed among the Protestants respecting their 
future course. The Landgrave Philip and the more zealous Re¬ 
formers were for supporting the new doctrines by force of arms; 
and with this view Philip, who was inclined to the tenets of 
Zwimdi was desirous of bringing about an alliance of the Protes¬ 
tant towns of Switzerland and Suabia with himself and the Elector 

° f SomTof the Suabian and South German towns, as Ulm, Stras- 
burg, and others, although they had joined the Lutherans in 
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signing the protest, were inclined to the doctrines of Zwingli 
rather than of Luther; and it was through Bucer and Capito, 
ministers at Strasburg, that the Landgrave Philip chiefly hoped 
to effect a union between the German and Swiss Reformers. But 
Luther’s bitter animosity against the Zwinglians left but little 
hope of such a result. He and Zwingli had attacked each other with 
personal animosity in their writings; nevertheless, Philip, with 
the view of effecting a union, and thus strengthening the Protestant 
cause, invited them both, with other doctors on each side, to a 
conference at Marburg. After considerable reluctance, and not 
before he had obtained a safe conduct, Luther at length consented 
to this meeting, which took place on the first three days of October 
1529. Zwingli here displayed a much more liberal spirit and 
larger political views than the great Reformer of Germany. On 
fourteen out of fifteen points of discussion he was ready to make 
concessions; and although on the fifteenth, which concerned the 
eucharist, he could not yield his opinions, still he was anxious that 
it should not stand in the way of any political alliance. Luther, 
however, who regarded the Sacramentaries, as he called 
Zwingli’s followers, with aversion and horror, would listen to no 
accommodation: the meeting was broken up by the sweating 
sickness, and, like most such religious conferences, the members 
parted only with feelings more embittered. Y ith all his merits, 
it must be allowed that Luther’s reading of Scripture was some¬ 
what narrow and sectarian. He would abide only by the litei til 
sense, even where it forced him to adopt a jargon not easily intel¬ 
ligible, as in his doctrine of the eucharist. Yet the Elector John 
the Steadfast, who, in spite of his noble qualities, was of a 
phlegmatic temperament, which he sometimes stimulated with a 
little drink, submitted himself implicitly in these matters to his 
theologians, and would connect himself with none who would not 
accept the doctrines of Wittenberg in every point: a bigotry which 
was a source of weakness to the Protestant cause. 

The Diet appointed to be held at Augsburg was now approach¬ 
ing The invitations to it, which were drawn up while the Em¬ 
peror was at Bologna, were couched in the mildest terms; they 
breathed nothing but benevolence, and offered a complete con¬ 
trast to the mandate of 1528, annulling the recess of the diet of 
Spires; since the issuing of which, the Turks had appeared before 
the walls of Vienna. But for Solyman and his Janissaries, the Re¬ 
formation would probably have been crushed in its infancy, and 
the Turks must undoubtedly be regarded as having contributed to 
its success. It was how deemed expedient by the Emperor to 
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omitted, which would have marred the effect intended to be 
produced: counsels which appear to have been instilled into the 
Emperor by his father-confessor, Garcia de Loaysa, cardinal- 
bishop of Osma and Siguenza, who had accompanied him into 
Italy, and in whose advice he reposed the greatest confidence. 10 
In case, however, this method should fail, it had long been deter¬ 
mined to resort to force on the first favourable opportunity. The 
death of Gattinara, who expired at Innsbruck while accompanying 
Charles to Augsburg, was an unfortunate event for the Protestants. 
He had long been an opponent of the Papal policy, and would 
probably have modified the views of the Emperor. 

Charles descended into Germany from the Tyrolese Alps like a 
foreigner—almost like an enemy. He had not, as we have seen, 
invited the Electors to his coronation, nor had they been consulted 
in the treaties effected with the Italian powers; on which account 
they afterwards made a formal protest, that if there shbuld be any¬ 
thing in those treaties that now or hereafter should militate to the 
disadvantage of the holy German Empire, they would not have con¬ 
sented to it. Still more offensive to the Protestant Princes was 
the manner in which Charles had treated their ambassadors at 
Piacenza. It could hardly but be plain to them that the Emperor, 
in spite of his assumed mildness, would act as despotically in 
Germany as in Spain or Italy, if he had but the power. The 
opening of the diet had been fixed for May 1st, and towards the end 
of April those who had been summoned to it began to assemble at 
Augsburg. The Landgrave Philip came attended by 120 horse. 
The Lutheran clergy were represented by Melanchthon. Luther 
still lay under the ban of the empire, and it was therefore thought 
advisable, in order to avoid all possible offence and danger, that he 
should remain behind at Coburg, on the borders of the Elector’s 
dominions, where he would be near at hand in case his advice 
should be required. Here he was lodged in the upper story of the 
castle, and constantly guarded by twelve troopers. The Emperor 
having lingered in Lombardy, the Tyrol, and Bavaria, did not 
arrive at Augsburg till the loth of June. He entered the town on 
a white Polish stallion, undei a tri-coloured canopy, borne by six 
councillors of Augsburg, amidst the firing of cannon, the ringing 

15 Briefe an Kaiser Karl V’• gcschricbm Charles proceeded into Italy, Don Garcia 
von seinern Bcichtvoter in den Janren, remained to watch over his interests at 
1530 — 1532, p. 34. These letters, found Home, where all the threads of European 
in the Spanish archives at Sim ancas, have politics at that time united, 

been published by Dr. Heine, when 
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bells, the -waving of colours, and the strains of martial music. 
^ Charles was dressed from head to foot in a Spanish costume: his 
appearance was splendid, his hearing affable, yet dignified. At his 
side rode King Ferdinand and Campeggio, the Papal legate. When 
he had approached within fifty paces, the assembled Electors and 
princes dismounted from their horses, but the legate and other 
prelates kept their mules. It was observed, however, that when 
the legate gave the blessing the Protestant princes remained stand¬ 
ing, although the Emperor fell on his knees. 

Before the proceedings of the Diet commenced, the Emperor 
caused the Elector of Saxony, the Margrave George of Brandenburg 
Duke Francis of Liineburg, and the Landgrave Philip of Hesse to 
be summoned to a private apartment, where they were requested, 
through King Ferdinand, to put a stop to the discourses of their 
preachers. The elder princes were shocked at this demand, yet 
held their peace. The young Landgrave, whose blood was warmer 
defended the preachers, affirming that they taught nothing but the 
pure word of God as understood by St. Augustine. At this reply 
the colour mantled on the Emperor’s cheeks, and he caused his 
demand to he repeated still more emphatically. But he was deal¬ 
ing’ with men of sterner stuff than the Italian princes. Margrave 
George now came forward. “Sire,” he exclaimed, “rather than 
swerve from God’s word, I would kneel down here and submit to have 
my head cut off.” Charles, who had for a moment forgotten his 
assumed policy of mildness, was reminded of it by these words, and 
answered in his broken Low German, “Lieber Fiirst, nit Kopf ab, 
nit Kopf ab!” (Dear Prince, not head off, not head off!) The 
Protestant princes, however, at last consented to silence their 
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preachers, but not before Charles commanded the opposite party 
to do the same. 

On a later occasion, Charles endeavoured to alarm the Elector of 
Saxony by threatening that he would not grant him investiture of 
the electorate to which he had succeeded, nor sanction the marriage 
of his son with the Princess Sibylla of Cloves, if he opposed the 
Edict of Worms and deserted the orthodox church. But John 
steadfastly replied, that by the constitution of the Empire his 
investiture could not be refused, and that, even before the attempt 
was made, it must be shown that his creed was not that of true 
Christianity. 

The Diet was opened on the 20th of June by a solemn procession 
and mass. The Emperor, under a hot sun, in a heavy purple 
mantle, his head uncovered, and a wax taper in his hand, piously 
followed the host, which was borne by the Archbishop of Mentz. 
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■4e of the Protestant princes attended this ceremony except the 
Elector of Saxony, whose office it was, as high-marshal of the 
empire, to carry the sword of state before the Emperor; but he 
took care to show that he was present at mass only by virtue of his 
function. The Lutheran question formed, of course, the chief 
business of the assembly, though that respecting the Turks was 
put first. The Protestants had thought it advisable, in order that 
their real tenets might be known, to draw up a Confession of their 
faith, to be presented to the Diet by way of manifesto. This was 
the celebrated Confession of Augsburg, the symbol of the Lutheran 
faith. The preparation of this document had been intrusted to 
Melanchthon, who not only possessed a more ready and elegant pen 
than Luther, but also a temper more flexible and conciliating. It 
was drawn up with the undeniable design of approaching as nearly 
as possible the Roman Catholic faith. The aim of it is purely 
defensive ; the Lutheran doctrines are justified, but those of Rome 
are not attacked. The line of separation from the Zwinglians is 
drawn quite as strongly as that from the Papists. The former sect 
were multiplying very fast in Germany, and seem to have been 
regarded with some jealousy. Most of the citizens of Augsburg 
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belonged to it. . , . 

After Melanchthon’s Confession had been examined by several 
theologians and approved by Luther, it was subscri bed by the 
Elector of Saxony, the Margrave George of Brandenburg, Dukes 
Ernest and Francis of Liineburg, the Landgrave 1 hilip of Hesse, 
Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt, and the Deputies of Nuremberg and 
Reutlingen. It was read on the afternoon of Saturday, June 25th 
1530, in the chapel of the Archbishop of Augsburg’s Palace, where 
the Emperor was residing. Charles wished it to be read only iu 
Latin but the princes reminded him that in Germany the German 
lan<ma ( 'e might be allowed. None, however, were admitted into 
the°chapel but princes or deputies. The Electoral Chancellors, 
Briiclc and Bayer, stood forth in the middle of the chamber one 
with a German, the other with a Latin, copy. The reading of the 
former, which occupied nearly two hours, was listened to with deep 
silence’ and attention, and was performed in so loud a voice that 
many in the court below could hear. The documents were then 
handed to the Emperor’s secretary, but Charles himself stretched 
out his hand for both, keeping the Latin copy himself, and hand¬ 
ing the German one to the Imperial Arch-chancellor. Before the 
conclusion of the Diet, the Confession was also translated into 
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a, French, Spanish, and Portuguese, as many foreign princes 
were anxious to know the real tenets of the Protestant party. The 
towns of Strasburg, Memmingen, Constance, and Lindau, handed 
in a separate Confession, called the Confessio Tctrapolitana 11 , which 
differed from that of Augsburg only in a word or two respecting the 
Lord’s Supper. 

After the Lutheran Confession had been read, the Emperor 
inquired whether the Protestants had anything further to advance. 
To answer such a question unconditionally, either in the negative 
or affirmative, would have been dangerous, and the Protestants 
therefore, contented themselves with saying that they could admit 
nothing that was at variance with their Confession; that the docu¬ 
ment just read contained all their principal tenets; and that they 
did not wish to render the examination of it more difficult, nor to 
invite the charge of punctilious obstinacy, by a useless enumeration 
of minor points. Eck, Cochlseus, and a few other of Luther’s most 
zealous opponents, were then commissioned to draw up a reply to 
the Confession; which work they performed in a manner so diffuse, 
intemperate, and unsatisfactory, that the assembly rejected the 
paper. Another answer, after being subjected to a long and severe 
scrutiny, was read before the Diet August 3rd. Although this 
paper only contained a reassertion of the usual Roman Catholic 
arguments in favour of transubstantiation, the seven sacraments,, 
the invocation of saints, &c., it was solemnly proclaimed that the 
Protestants, after this exposition of their errors, must conform in 
all points to the Church of Rome; and that in case of refusal, the 
Roman Emperor, as protector and guardian of the Church, would 
feel himself himself compelled to resort to further measures. 

As the Protestants could not accede to this decision, a committee 
of sixteen members was appointed, with the view of settling the 
points in dispute: but these peace-makers fell themselves into the 
most violent altercations, gave one another the lie and almost 
came to blows. The Landgrave Philip saw the uselessness of 
remaining any louger at Augsburg, and on the evening of the 6th 
of August set off homewards, without taking leave of the Em¬ 
peror, or even communicating his intention to his Protestant 
brethren. 18 This sudden step alarmed the Catholics, who thought 
that Philip had taken it in concert with his party, and with the 
intention of appealing to arms. The Archbishop of Mentz and 
the Franconian bishops feared that their neighbour, the Land¬ 
grave, might attack their dominions under pretence of religion; 

a Tliat i S) ii the Confession of the Four 19 Luther’s Wcrkc, B, xvi. S. 1C30 ff. 
Towns.” 
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and even the Emperor and King Ferdinand were alarmed for the 
latter’s Duchy of Wiirtemberg, as it was known that Philip was 
in close alliance with Ulrich, the banished Duke. The Emperor, 
at first, caused all the gates of Augsburg to be guarded, to prevent 
the flight of any more of the princes; but, on the representation of 
the Elector of Saxony, this step was discontinued. 

A smaller committee was now appointed to discuss the contested 


points, and then another still smaller: both with the same un¬ 
satisfactory result, Charles, who had not considered how hard a 
thing it is to reconcile religious differences, and now found that 
through the firmness of the Protestants, his interference had ex¬ 
posed the weakness of the Imperial dignity, lost his temper, and 
even descended to threats. The means of conciliation had been ex¬ 
hausted, yet he was not in a condition to resort to force. He had 
with him but some 1400 German and Spanish infantry; nor, if he 
appealed to arms, could he rely on the support of even the Catholic 
princes 19 , who were already jealous of the grasping spirit dis¬ 
played by the House of Austria, especially in the seizure of the 
Duchy of Wiirtemberg; and they would not have stood by Charles 
in an attack on the German constitution and the freedom of the 
Diets. The Dukes of Bavaria in particular, since their defeat in 
the Bohemian election, owed a grudge against Austria, which had 
been increased by the frustration of a plan formed against the 
Emperor by the Pope and the French King, during the late war, 
of placing the Roman crown on the head of the Bavarian Duke 
William. Nay, the devotion of the Bavarian family towards the 
Church of Rome had been thrust so much into the background by 
their jealousy of the House of Austria, that, as they had before 
entered into negotiations with Ferdinand’s opponent John Zapolya, 
so they were now minded not to deprive themselves of the possi¬ 
bility of an alliance with the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave 
of Hesse. Nor were these views unknown to the Emperor. 20 

The phlegmatic Elector John himself at length lost all patience, 
and, on the 20th September, asked the Emperor’s leave to depart 
from Augsburg. He had been half a year absent from his 
dominions, and it was with difficulty he could be persuaded to stay 
a few days longer to hear the Emperor’s decision respecting the 
Protestant demands. It sounded something like a declaration of 
war, and its ill effect was incieased by the harsh and ungracious 


19 That an appeal to arms had been given against it. Coelestin, Hist. August. 
seriously contemplated appears from an Conf. ap. Menzel, B. i. S. 201. 
opinion given by Erasmus to the Legate ^ “° Stumpf, Baierns Polit. Gesch. B. i. 
Cam peggio, in which sixteen reasons are S. 58. 
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- T wb ’ cb ^ . was delivered by the fanatical Joachim I. of 
_>ianc en nug. A period till the 15th of April following was to be 
allowed the Protestants to reunite themselves to the Catholic 
Lnurch; m the interval, they were to attempt no further innova¬ 
tions, to print no new religious works, to entice or protect no 
subjects of other states, to concede to their own subjects of the 
Koman Catholic persuasion the free use of their worship, and to 
repress the Sacramentaries and Anabaptists. The Emperor on his 
side, engaged to induce the Pope to summon, very shortly’ either 
a general or a national Council ” To this decision Joachim added 
some threats of his own, which, however, were disapproved of by 
the other Koman Catholic princes. ^ 

The Diet was continued amid further wranglings and threats on 
the part of the Emperor. The Catholic majority advised Charles 
to issue a new decree, grounded on the Edict of Worms • and if 
the Elector of Saxony and his adherents should refuse to obev ’to 
summon them before him, adjudge the proper penalty, and proceed 
to its execution. The Recess was accordingly drawn up to this 
effect, and published November 22nd. The Emperor announced 
therein his determination to execute the Edict of Worms; numerous 
instances of its violation were adduced and condemned, whether 
by Lutherans, Zwinglians, or Anabaptists; the maintenance of the 
ancient rites and doctrines was enjoined; the jurisdiction of the 
spiritual princes was reasserted; and the Imperial attorney-general 
was instructed to proceed legally against the disobedient? The 
Imperial chamber was reconstituted, the assessors increased from 

Recess 611 ^ twenty_four * and boimd to acfc iu pursuance of the 

The Protestant deputies put in a declaration that their lords 
an constituents would not subscribe the Recess; neither would 
they contribute to the Turkish contingent, nor to the maintenance 
of he Impei-ial chamber. The Saxon and Hessian ambassadors 
quitted the Diet before the publication of the Eecess. 

. Such was the conclusion of the famous Diet of Augsburg the 
proceedings of which put the finishing hand to the constitution of 
the Lutheran church, and arrayed one half of Germany against the 
other. Charles, however, gained one of his objects. The maiorit 
of this Diet granted an “ eilende miff? or hasty succour Z 
40,000 foot and 8000 horse, for the Turkish war, which was donl 1 
the number usually voted. They were to be available, too t 
only for that year, but any subsequent one in which they mi«4tbe 

11 See the second Recess of the Diet, Chytrceus, Samiia n -m . o, •, 
in Luther’s Wcrke, 13. xvi. S. 1925 ff.; vi. 1 h'x 
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required; and their term of service was extended, in case of need, 
from six to eight months. 22 

The Augsburg Confession was advantageous to the Protestants 
in two ways: it helped to disseminate juster notions respecting 
their tenets, and at the same time served as a rallying signal and 
bond of union. The measures which the Emperor was preparing 
to take soon impressed them with the necessity of forming a closer 
league. They looked with suspicion on the projected abolition of 
the°Council of Regency, the alterations in the Impena chamber, 
and the preparations making to prosecute them at law. The 
House of Austria had long seen that from the inefficiency of 
the Council, it would either be necessary to choose a new ad¬ 
ministrator or to recur to the vicars of the empire, one of whom 
was the Elector of Saxony; and, in order to avoid this alter¬ 
native, the Emperor had resolved to make his brother Ferdinand 
Kin* of the Romans. This was, indeed, one of the reasons that 
had induced Charles to receive the Imperial crown at Bologna, as 
it would obviate an objection which Maximilian had experienced 
on a similar occasion ; namely, that as he himself was no a 
crowned Emperor, the dignity of King of. the Romans was not 

Sunder the apprehension of these measures tire Protestant princes 
assembled at Smalcald towards the end of Decembei , with 
the view of entering into a league for their mutual defence, and 
the protection of their religious liberties. It was an anxious 
question for the Elector John, the head of the Protestant party, 
whether he, with a small strip of land on the Elbe and the little 
territory of Thuringia, should oppose himself to the Emperor, who 
had just subdued the King of France and pacified Italy, and who 
was moreover closely connected with the majority in the empire. 
The idea seemed absurd, and he was further hampered by the 
doubt whether he had a right to resist. The younger and more 
vehement Landgrave of Hesse had already decided both these 
tions in the affirmative, and soon after his departure from 
Augsburg had concluded a separate league with Zurich, Basle, and 
Strasburg. ' Luther, in the Castle of Coburg, out of the bustle and 
tumult of affairs, had taken a cooler and broader view of the 
nnliHnl horizon than his sovereign, and did not at all participate 
in the somewhat desponding feelings of the Elector. 23 My Lord 




22 Bcichstagsahschicde, ap- Zinkeisen, 

Gesch. dcs osm. Itcichcs } B. { * , 

23 It is to the period of his sojou 
Coburg that his celebrated hyniu, 


fiste Burg ist unscr Gott , which breathes 
the true spirit of religious confidence, 
may with all probability be referred. 
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;** wia foi, as he called the French king, would, he thought, 

never forget Pavia; my Lord In nomine Domini, (the Pope) be¬ 
sides being a Florentine, could not have any agreeable reminis¬ 
cences of the fate of Rome; the Venetians still remembered the 


% 


injuries of Maximilian; the union of these powers with the Em¬ 
peror, therefore, belongs to the chapter of non creclimus. 24 Even 


the opinions which Luther had drawn from Scripture respecting 
the unlawfulness of resisting the Emperor, underwent consider¬ 
able modification at Smalcald. The jurisconsults showed that 
Germany was no monarchy, but an oligarchy; that while the Im¬ 
perial dignity was elective, the Electors were hereditary; that the 
States reigned along with the Emperor, who was therefore no 
monarch. These reflections sufficed to banish Luther’s scruples, 
in so far at least, that he left the jurisconsults to act as they 
thought proper. 

The League of Smalcald was signed December 31st by the 
Elector of Saxony, the Landgrave of Hesse, the Dukes of Liine- 
burg, Prince Wolfgang of Anhalt, the two Counts Mansfeld, and 
the cities of Magdeburg and Bremen. At subsequent meetings 
in the spring and summer of 1531 the league was joined by other 
States, especially the towns of the Tetrapolitan Confession, and 
others both in North and South Germany, as Liibeck, Brunswick, 
Gottingen,, Ulm, &c.; so that it finally included seven princes, two 
counts, and twenty-four cities. It was a confederacy for mutual 
defence for a term of six years. John of Saxony and Philip of 
Hesse were ultimately chosen its leaders. 

The Elector of Saxony drew up a protest against the election of 
Ferdinand as King of the Romans, which was presented by his son 
John Frederick to the Emperor at Cologne, whither he had pro¬ 
ceeded after the breaking up of the Diet of Augsburg 25 ; but it 
produced no effect. It had been at first contemplated to deprive 
the Elector of Saxony of his vote, as a heretic, under the bull of 
Leo X.; but the other Electors would not agree to a stroke which 
might next fall upon themselves. The five Roman Catholic Electors 
the Palatine, Brandenburg, Mentz, Treves, and Cologne, had been 
easily gained by gifts and promises; and Ferdinand himself, as 
King of Bohemia, had a vote. He was elected January 5th 1531 
and two days afterwards crowned at Aix la Chapelle. In bis 
capitulation he pledged himself to observe the Recess of the Diet of 


2 t Brief an Tentleben, 19 Juni 1530, 
Luther’s Briefe, Th. iv. S. 37 (Dc Wette). 

m Charles, before he left Augsburg, 
made the Fuggers, the rich bankers of 
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From this time forwards, Charles left the government 
of Germany mostly to his brother, requiring only to be consulted 
in things of the last importance. The Dukes of Bavaria, having 
themselves pretensions to the empire, had viewed with a jealous 
eye the election of Ferdinand to be King of the Romans, and, on 
the 24th of October 1531, they entered into an alliance at Saalfeld 
with the confederates of Smalcald, in so far as legarded the pio- 
test against Ferdinand’s election. The latter, however, soon found 
that his new title did not give him more power.than that possessed 

by any other prince of the empire. 

Charles’s attention was also directed at this time to the appoint¬ 
ment of a new ruler in the Netherlands, his aunt Margaret, who 
had long directed the affairs of those countries with great prudence 
and success, having died on the 1st of December lo30. He in¬ 
stalled in her place his sister Mary, widow of Louis the late King 
of Hungary; and, in order to see her authority firmly established, 
he remained some months in Brabant and Flanders. 

Although Francis I. was burning the Protestants in France, and 
though Henry VIII- bad entered into a controversy with Luther, in 
which he had been assailed with the most virulent abuse by that 
.Reformer the confederates of Smalcald did‘not hesitate to appeal 
to those two monarchs to support them against the Emperor; and 
such is the power of political interest to cement together the most 
opposite and even personally hostile parties, that their application 
was received with favour. Francis was, ready to employ any 
instrument, whether infidel Turk or German heretic, that would 
but afford him the means of annoying and weakening Charles. 
With this view he had connected himself with the Genevese, and 
also made advances to Zwingli, who was not backward in courting 
the alliance of the French king. Towards the end of 1530, 
Zwingli had sent to Francis, together with a project for a treaty, 
his book entitled A brief and clear Exposition of the Christian 
Fanth in which that most liberal and enlightened of all the Re¬ 
formers did not hesitate to assign a place in heaven to such 
heathens as Socrates, Aristides, and Cato. Francis, however, 
declined ZwingH’s proposals, for fear of offending the Catholic 
cantons Zwingli did not long outlive these transactions, having 
been killed in the battle of Kappel, October 12th 1531. He had 
persuaded the Zurichers to take up arms against the four original 
Forest cantons, Schwytz, Uri, Unterwalden, and Lucerne, together 
with their ancient adherent Zug, all which had remained inflexibly 
attached to the Church of Rome, and had rejected the application 
of the reformed cantons in favour of toleration. Zwingli, nnpa- 
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i[t °f waiting for his allies, went out with less than 2000 men 
-against the Catholic host of 8000. They met at Kappel on Mount 
Albis, about three leagues from Zurich, and in the bloody battle 
which ensued the men of Zurich were defeated with great loss. 
Zwingli was struck down by a stone, and after being trampled on 
by the flying host, was found after the battle, under a tree, by two 
of the enemy. One of them called upon him to invoke the name 
of the Virgin, and Zwingli, who was already on the point of 
expiring, having refused, the man thrust a pike through his throat. 
Next day Zwingli’s body was quartered and burnt, and the ashes 
scattered to the winds. 

Francis had no cause to hesitate in allying himself with the Ger¬ 
man Protestants and other malcontents, and he came to an under¬ 
standing on this subject with Henry VIII., between whom and the 
Emperor the question of the divorce was every day widening the 
breach. Francis despatched an envoy to the German princes and 
on May 26th 1532, an alliance was concluded at Kloster Seyvern' 
near Munich, between Saxony, Hesse, Bavaria, and France, to oppose 
the recognition of Ferdinand as King of the Romans; and Francis 
engaged to deposit 100,000 crowns with the Dukes of Bavaria. 20 
At the same time he renewed his alliance with Zapolya. These 
machinations were, however, defeated by the threating attitude 
assumed by the Turks, which induced the Emperor to negociate a 
peace with' the Protestants. 

To check the progress of the Turks, and to coerce the German 
Lutherans into obedience, were the two principal objects of Charles’s 
reign, and to these his other policy was made subservient. But, as 
the former was the more pressing of the two, he was often obliged 
to sacrifice his animosity against the Protestants in order to avert 
the danger threatened by the infidels ; and it was from this cause 
that he entered into the negociations just alluded to with the con¬ 
federates of Smalcald, which terminated in the religious peace of 
Nuremberg. 

The Emperor and his brother Ferdinand, guided apparently by 
the counsels of Charles’s father-confessor, the Cardinal-bishop of 
Osma and Siguenza, had, indeed, previously attempted to effect 
a peace with the Turks, which would have left their hands free to 
act against the Protestants in Germany. Ambassadors had been 
despatched to Constantinople in the autumn of 1530 who were 
empowered to offer to Solyman an annual tribute, disguised under 
the name of a pension, of 100,000 ducats, if he would enter into a 
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force, and restore to Ferdinand all Hungary with the exception of 
Belgrade. There seemed to be no prospect of wresting Hungary 
from Zapolya by force of arms, who towards the close of the year 
had been in vain besieged in Buda. An attempt to assassi¬ 
nate him was not calculated to help Ferdinand’s cause, and 
adds one more blot to the dark suspicions against the House of 
Austria. Habardanacz, who had on a former occasion been Fer¬ 
dinand’s ambassador to the Porte; penetrated into Buda with the 
design of taking Zapolya’s life; but, being discovered by the daggei 
concealed in his sleeve, was, according to the usage of Turkish 
law, sewed in a sack and cast into the Danube. 27 Aftei a siege of 
six weeks the attempt on Buda was abandoned, and, on the 31st of 
January 1531, a truce of three months was concluded with Zapolya, 
which was afterwards extended for a year. The Hungarians of 
each party were weary of the contest, and even talked of choosing 
a third king who might be recognised by both sides. _ 

The Vizier Ibrahim received Ferdinand’s ambassadors and their 
proposals with cool contempt. Hungary did not belong to Fer¬ 
dinand, nor even to Janusch Krai (King John Zapolya), but to the 
Sultan ; nay, Vienna also was his, and all that Ferdinand possessed 
in Germany. The demands of the ambassadors were met by a 
counter one, that Ferdinand should surrender all the Hungarian 
fortresses which he still occupied. They were told that another 
expedition was preparing, and that the Sultan would come in 
person to meet the King of Spain,—such was the only title with 
which the Porte condescended to honour Charles. The title of 
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Emperor belonged to Solyman himself; he was the chief of the 
Koman Empire, and he cherished the idea of making Constanti¬ 
nople the capital of the world. 

In the spring of 1531, Ferdinand, whose advice had always great 
weio-ht with his brother, strongly urged upon Charles the necessity 
of defending Hungary, grounding himself principally on its import¬ 
ance to the safety of Germany and Italy 28 , and he strongly recom¬ 
mended that the Protestants should be conciliated. The Emperor 
accordingly opened negociations with the confederates of Smal- 
eald through the Elector of Mentz and the Elector Palatine, which 
led to what* has been called the First Religious Peace, or Peace 
of Nuremberg, concluded at that city in July 1532, and ratified 
August 2nd, at the Diet then sitting at Ratisbon. The principal 
articles were: That the Protestants should not be molested on 
account of their tenets; that they should be permitted to preach 


27 Katona, t. xx. p. 362. 
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publish the doctrines contained in the Confession of Augsburg, 

' 4tnd in the Supplement and Apology; that they should retain the 
benefices of which they were in possession ; that the jurisdiction of 
the Imperial tribunals in religious matters should be suspended; 
and that some Protestant advocates should be introduced into the 
Imperial chamber. On the other hand, the Protestants engaged 
not to protect the Zwinglians and Anabaptists; to preserve their 
respect and obedience for the Emperor; to aid him with their pro¬ 
perty and counsels, and contribute to the succours to be raised 
against the Turks. These terms were to be in force till the holding 
of a general council, or in its default, of a new assembly of the 
States of the empire, and the violation of them was to be attended 
with the same penalties as attached to breaches of the public 
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peace, 

By this treaty the Protestants obtained a temporary toleratiou 
for their opinions; but by submitting their tenets to the decision 
of a council, instead of asserting them unconditionally, they ulti¬ 
mately strengthened the Emperor’s hands against themselves, as 
they thus afforded a pretext for reopening the whole subject. Tbe 
danger, however, was pressing, and the success of the Turks would 
have effectually disposed of the question of liberty of conscience. 
The peace was regarded with horror by Joachim of Brandenburg 
and other Catholic zealots: nor, on the other hand, was it approved 
of by the Landgrave of Hesse, who thought that the Protestants 
had thereby deprived their party of'all chance of future increase. 
His ambassadors at first refused to sign; but he at length found 
himself obliged either to comply or to stand alone. The Emperor 
pressed the states assembled at Eatisbon, to raise the contingent 
granted by the Diet of Augsburg to 60,000 men. This demand 
was refused; though the princes and states showed an unusiial 
alacrity in raising the forces voted. John Frederick especially, son 
of the Elector of Saxony, who, during the mortal illuess of.his 
father, had conducted the negociations for the peace, zealously 
displayed his attention to the Emperor by providing a good force, 
which he proposed to lead in person; but this offer was declined. 
He succeeded to the electorate on the death of his father shortly 
afterwards (August 16tli 1532). 

At this Diet of Ratisbon was passed the famous Caroline Code, 
so named after the Emperor. It made a complete reform in the 
criminal jurisprudence of Germany. Hitherto every petty sove¬ 
reign and state had exercised the arbitrary privilege of inflict hm 
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Capital punishment, and often under the most dreadful forms 
torture. By this code not only was the severity of the criminal 
law much mitigated, but also a uniform scale of punishments 
established throughout the empire. 

Charles had not confined his demands for assistance against the 
Turks to his Protestant subjects in Glermany; he had also applied 
to other European states, and especially to the King oi France, 
who was hound to assist him by the terms of the treaty of Camhray; 
and an application to that effect had been made to Francis by 
the Imperial ambassador early in 1531. Such a demand was not 
likely to he heard with equanimity, and the manner of it disgusted 
Francis still more than the substance. The French forces raised 
were to he under- the command of the Emperor, who, it was 
intimated, would be still better pleased with a money payment 
only, instead of troops. 30 Francis gave vent to his displeasure at 
this demand in a remarkable letter to Be Dinteville, Bishop of 
Auxerre, his ambassador at the Papal court 31 ; in which he ex¬ 
pressed his astonishment that he should be asked for money 
instead of troops, when ’ it was well known that he and his fore¬ 
fathers had always been accustomed to marcji at the head of their 
own forces; nevertheless he was ready, as soon as the Pope wished 
it, to appear in Italy with 50,000 foot, 3000 horse, and the 
necessary artillery, — no obscure threat that his pretensions in that 
country were not yet abandoned. He remarked that he was not 
disposed to enter into a war with the lurks merely lor the private 
quarrels of others; especially as the Emperor aud King Ferdinand 
might have obviated all danger by making a peace with King 
John (Zapolya); and he expressed his own readiness to enter into 
such a treaty. He had, indeed, long before this, as we have 
already seen, made an alliance with Zapolya which he now further 
strengthened. It happened that Hieronymus Lasczy, King John’s 
ambassador, was at the French court when the Emperor made 
the demand just mentioned, through whom Francis offered John 
the hand of Isabeau, sister of the King of Navarre, as well as a sum 
of money; but with the hypocritical admonition that it was not to 
be employed against any of the French king’s allies, and in no 
case was Zapolya to avail himself of the succour of the Turks. 32 A 
little after the preceding letter, however, Francis addressed another 

30 Papiers d'Etal de Granvdlc, t. i. p. t. I p. 184 sqq. Comp. Gaillai'd, t. iv. p. 

503. 185. 

31 This letter (dated Jan. 25th 1531) 32 Mem. de M. du Bellay, liv. iv. (Peti- 

is published for the first time in the tot, t. xviii. p. 127 sqq.); Sismondi, Hist, 
Negotiations de la France dans le Levant , dcs Frangais, t. xi. p. 400. 
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fo^he college of cardinals (February 2nd), in which lie said that he 
should want his troops himself, as Barbarossa, the Turkish pirate. 


was about to make a descent on Provence with twenty-six sail. 33 

Francis did, indeed, subsequently endeavour to prevent Soly- 
man's invasion of Hungary in 1532, though with no design of 
serving the Emperor or King Ferdinand. He saw that the danger 
with which they were menaced from the Turks served in reality to 
increase their influence and power, by obliging them to conciliate 
the Protestants, and, towards the end of 1531, he despatched 
Rincon to the Porte, to dissuade the Sultan from his contemplated 
enterprise. His ambassador, however, having been detained by 
illness at Venice and Ragusa, did not meet with the Sultan till he 
was already at Belgrade, when Solyman observed, that if he. now 
returned, it would be said that it was for fear of “ Charles of 


Spain.” 3 ' 1 


These things serve to show the nature of the relations between 
Francis and the Porte. The French king, ever since his captivity, 
had been on the most friendly terms with Solyman. In 1528 the 
Sultan confirmed to the French and Catalan merchants their com¬ 
mercial privileges in Egypt; aud, in the same year, Francis seems 
to have been desirous of extending his protection to the Christians 
in Jerusalem,—one of the earliest traces of the pretension still 
asserted by the French nation to protect the Christian subjects of 
the Porte. Solyman granted them the use of the churches in 
Jerusalem, except the chief one, which had been converted into a 
mosque. Francis appears to have entertained the idea of going in 
person to Constantinople, to render the Sultan homage and thanks 
for the aid promised during his captivity, and then paying a visit 
to the holy sepulchre. 35 

Charles’s applications to the Pope and the Venetians for succour 
against the Turks were as fruitless as those to Francis, and he was 
thus driven to rely on his own resources. Never had an Imperial 
army been so numerously and so promptly assembled. On the 
plain of Tulin between Linz and Vienna, Charles found himself at 
the head of about 80,000 men, mostly Grermaus, but with an inter¬ 
mixture of Italians, Spaniards, and Netberlanders. Of this army 
24,000 men had been contributed by the Protestant states. 

Solyman began his march from Constantinople, April 26th 1532, 


- O m . ' J. 

with all the magnificence of Oriental pomp. A long train of 120 


cannon was followed by 8000 chosen Janissaries, and by droves of 
camels carrying an enormous quantity of baggage. Then came 
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2000 horsemen, the Sipahis of the Porte, with the holy banner, 
the eagle of the Prophet, gorgeously adorned with pearls and 
precious stones. Next in the procession were the Christian 
tribute children educating by the Porte, habited in cloth of gold, 
having long locks like women, and scarlet caps with white feathers, 
all bearing similar lances, artfully .worked after the fashion of 
Damascus. Then was borne in state the Sultan’s crown, followed by 
his domestics, 1000 men of gigantic stature, the handsomest that 
could be found, armed with bows and arrows; some of whom held 
coupled hounds, while others carried hawks. In the midst of them 
rode Solyman himself, in a crimson robe trimmed with gold 
and a snow-white turban covered with jewels, mounted on a 
chesnut horse, and armed with a superb sword and dagger. The 
procession was closed by the Sultan’s four viziers, among whom 
Ibrahim was conspicuous, and the rest of the nobles of the court 
with their servants. 36 Thus did Solyman inaugurate his march. 
On the way he was joined by troops from all quarters, so that when 
he entered Hungary in June his army was estimated at 350,000 
men. •• 

Ferdinand’ had resolved to try the effect of another embassy, 
which found the Sultan at Belgrade. Rincon, the French ambas¬ 
sador was also there. The Austrians were conducted through a lane 


of 12,000 Janissaries to Solyman’s tent, where they found him 
sitting on a golden throne; near him was his magnificent crown 
made at Venice at the cost of 115,000 ducats; before the legs, 
or pillars, of his throne were two gorgeous swords, in sheaths set 
with pearls; also bows and quivers richly ornamented. The 
ambassadors estimated the value of what they saw at 1,200,000 
ducats. Their errand was of course fruitless. The Sultan seemed 
only anxious to know the distance to Ratisbon, where the Diet was 
then sitting; and, on being told that it was a month’s journey on 
horseback the shortest way, he expressed his determination to go. 
The ambassadors were detained two months among the Turks, and 
compelled to follow’their movements. 

On the 20th of July the Turks crossed the Drave at Essek, on 
twelve bridges of boats. I lie march of Solyman through Hungary 
resembled a progress in his own dominions. The fortresses sent 
him their keys as lie approached, and he tried and punished the 
magnates who had deserted Zapolya. The Turkish fleet also 
ascended the Danube as far as Presburg; at which point, Solyman, 
instead of directing his march towards Vienna, turned to the south, 
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le c aving the Neusiedler lake on his right, took the roa,d to Styria. 
On the 1st of August he arrived before the little town, of Guns. 
This insignificant and ill fortified place was destined to inflict upon 
Solyman the most humiliating disgrace ever experienced by the 
overweening pride of Oriental despotism since the memorable 
invasion of Attica by Xerxes. All that pomp and splendour of 
Eastern warfare, all those myriads of Turkish troops, led by 
the Grand Seignior in person, were detained more than three 
weeks by a garrison of about 700 men, of which only 30 
were regular troops, and those cavalry. Under the command 
of Nicholas Jurissich, who had been one of the Austrian am¬ 
bassadors to the Porte, this heroic little band repulsed no fewer 
than eleven assaults, and the Sultan was at length obliged to 
content himself with a capitulation, by which ten Janissaries were 
allowed to remain an hour in the place in order to erect a Turkish 
standard. This delay, and the defeat by Sebastian Schartlin of a 
body of 15,000 Turkish horse who were to enter Austria by the 
Sommering Pass, proved the saving of the country. The French 
and Venetian ambassadors in Solyman’s camp advised him not to 
venture with an army thus weakened and discouraged a general 
engagement with Charles’s fresh and well organised forces, and 
the diversion caused by Andrew Doria with his fleet in the Morea 
served to support this advice ; who, after capturing Koron, Patras, 


and the two castles which defend the entrance of the Gulf of 
Lepanto, the Dardanelles of the Morea, had landed his troops, 
and excited the Greeks to revolt. After investing Gratz, which 
was well defended, Solyman reluctantly abandoned an enter¬ 
prise for which he had made such vast preparations, and on the 
success of which he had so proudly relied. Charles was pre¬ 
vented from pursuing the retreating enemy by the lateness of the 
season, the want of provisions, the sickness which began to prevail 
among his troops, and the desire of several of the princes to return 
to their homes; yet, on the whole, his first appearance at the head 
of his armies had been attended with considerable glory and success. 
The subsequent dispersion of the Imperial army much annoyed Kincr 
Ferdinand, who had hoped to recover with it the whole of Hungary' 
Belgrade included: but the German leaders would not listen to such 
a proposal; it was not in their instructions, nor, with tire majority 
of them, would it have been popular. For fear of such an event 
however, Solyman, at the request of Zapolya, left 60,000 men 
behind at Essek. 37 In the following year (June 22nd 1533) a 
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was concluded at Constantinople between Ferdinand’s am¬ 


bassadors and the Porte, by which the former was to retain all that 
he held in Hungary, and make what terms he pleased with 
Zapolya. 38 

After the retreat of the Turks, the Emperor again passed into 
Italy on bis way to Spain, and had another interview with the 
Pope, at Bologna, in December 1532; when the treaty of 1529 
was confirmed and extended, and an alliance formed with the 
Dukes cf Milan and Ferrara and the republics of Genoa and 
Sienna, for the maintenance of the status quo in Itaty. Clement, 
who was now intriguing with Francis, manifested great unwilling¬ 
ness to enter into the Emperor’s views. He was offended with 
Charles on many accounts, and especially by a decision which 
he had given that the House of Este should hold Ferrara as a 
fief of the Church and Modena and JReggio as fiefs of the Em¬ 
pire. Charles pressed the Pope to summon the council so often 
demanded, and Clement was obliged, though very unwillingly, to 
issue a fresh proclamation for that purpose. 39 

While the Emperor was confronting the Turks in Germany, 
Henry VIII. and Francis I. had an interview, at Boulogne. They 
felt that they should render themselves odious by taking an open 
part against Charles at such a juncture, and in the treaty which 
they concluded, October 28th 1532, they even agreed to oppose 
with an army of 80,000 men “ the damned violence of the Turk.” 
It was stipulated however, in one of the articles “ that they should 
take the road which seemed best to them ; ” upon which Charles 
observed, that, while the Turk was in Hungary, the two monarchs 
would go and meet him in Italy. 40 

Henry’s motive for courting the French king at this period was 
his still increasing quarrel with the Pope, and consequently with 
the Emperor also, on the subject of his divorce. When Henry, by 
the advice of Cranmer, resolved to refer this question to the univer¬ 
sities of Europe, he remitted the payment of the 500,000 crowns 
which Francis had engaged to pay for the Emperor, as the latter’s 
penalty for the breach of his promise to espouse Mary, and he 
allowed the other debt of 400,000 crowns to be discharged in 
the course of five years; for which considerations Francis em¬ 
ployed himself in procuring a favourable verdict for the English 

bung ; Engel, Gcsch. des ungur. Reiches, of. M. dti Bellay, liv. iv. ; Gaillard, t. iv. 
B. iv. 8. 30 ff. P-203. 

38 Zinkeisen, B. ii. S. 744- . <0 Du Bellay, ih. p. 128 sqq.; G-aillard, 
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onarch from those universities which his influence could reach; 
using for that purpose sometimes bribes and sometimes threats, as 
in the case of the university of Paris. 41 During the interview 
between the two monarchs, the subject of the divorce was much dis¬ 
cussed. Henry had brought Anne Boleyn, now Marchioness of 
Pembroke, with him to Calais, where he repaid Francis’s' hos¬ 
pitalities at Boulogne, and where the French king danced with 
that fascinating heretic. ITenry cpioted Scripture, and ecclesias¬ 
tical history to prove that his marriage with Catharine was in¬ 
valid ; and he endeavoured to inspire Francis with all that hatred 
of the Pope which had so recently taken possession of his own 
bosom. The French king was at once surprised and amused at 
this, to him, incomprehensible display of so much passion com¬ 
bined with so profound a submission to the authority of the Church- 
and he advised Henry to marry . Anne at once, without further 
ceremony. He himself, indeed, though negociating with Clement 
for political ends, was half inclined to throw off the Papal yoke. 
He was grievously sensible of his own poverty; he looked with an 
envious eye on the riches of the Gallican Church; and he observed - 
that the sovereigns of Denmark and Sweden had acquired a great 
accession of power by the peaceful reformation accomplished in 
their dominions. But his views were still directed towards Italy, 
where the' assistance of the Pope was necessary to his schemes, 
Henry, who had no such projects, weary at length of so many 
years of fruitless pleading, resolved to take the advice of Francis; and 
although, the Pope, at the instance of the Emperor during their 
interview at Bologna, had issued a bull prohibiting Henry from 
cohabiting with Anne Boleyn 4 - (December 23rd 1532), he never¬ 
theless privately celebrated his nuptials with her (January 25th 
1533); soon after which, Cranmer, now Archbishop of. Canterbury, 
having pronounced the sentence of divorce against Catharine, Anne 
was solemnly and publicly crowned (June 1st 1533). 

In the course of the same year, Francis drew still closer his 
relations with the Pope. Ever since June 1531, negociations had 
been carrying on for a marriage between the French king’s second 
son, Henry Duke of Orleans, and Catherine de’ Medici, w’hose birth 
we have already recorded; but they were not brought to a conclu¬ 
sion till the time of the Emperor’s second sojourn at Bologna, when 
Clement, irritated by Charles’s conduct towards him, and especially 

4i sieidan, though a Protestant, attests Those of some of the French and Italian 
the belief that the opinions of the Sor- universities will be found in Rvraer't 
bonne and of several universities, were xiv. p. 391 sq. J 

bought (lib. is. p. 220, ed. Frankf. 162,0). « Raynaldus, t. xiii. p. 264. 
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by his pressing the demand for a council 43 , agreed to meet the 
French king at Marseilles in the following autumn, and there' to 
arrange the nuptials. 44 Francis had demanded that a principality 
should be erected in favour of the bridal pair, to consist of Pisa, 
Leghorn, Reggio, Modena, Rubiera, Parma, and Piacenza; also 
Urbino, and even Milan and Genoa; and that the Pope should 
assist in reconquering these places. Clement found these demands 
reasonable enough, and was willing to satisfy them when an oppor¬ 
tunity offered; only he would not speak out about.Milan and 
Genoa. These arrangements were of course kept as secret as 
possible. The interview agreed upon took place at Marseilles, 
towards the end of October 1533, and lasted three weeks. The 
Pope himself performed the nuptial ceremony, October 25tli, and 
bestowed his benediction on the youthful pair. Henry Duke ot 
Orleans, who, by the death of his elder brother, subsequently 
became Dauphin, and then King of France, was at this time 15 
years of age; Catherine de’ Medici was about two years younger, 
and is described as short, thin, and plain, with the large eyes pecu¬ 
liar to her family. 45 Francis ceded all his claims in Italy to his 
son. Charles V., who could at first scarcely believe that Francis 
seriously contemplated debasing the royal blood of France by 
mixing it with that of the Medici, so recently mere private citizens 
of Florence, took no steps to prevent the marriage. 

The news of Henry VIII.’s marriage had reached Rome some 
months before this meeting (May 12th), whither it had been trans¬ 
mitted in all haste by Queen Mary, Regent of the Netherlands, to 
the cardinals of the Imperial faction. Only a few years before 
Clement had himself advised Henry to such a step; but he was not 
then, as now, under the immediate influence of the Emperor: 
besides Henry had set at nought the omnipotence of Rome, by 
rieo-lectin" the inhibitory Bull. He was immediately cited to 
appear at Rome either in person or by proxy, although it had been 
understood that no such step should be taken before the interview 
at, Marseilles. It might be anticipated that, when the news of the 
divorce pronounced by Cranmer at Dunstable should arrive in 
Rome the last and most terrible sentence of the Church would be 
fulminated. But Henry had now irretrievably committed himself, 
and it was no longer possible to retreat. He resolved therefore to 

13 Francis wrote to the Bishop of du Roi Francois I. in Camusat, Melanges 
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^ ie ed g e °f the Papal weapons by anticipating them, and, 
-on the 29th of June, he made a formal appeal, before the Arch¬ 
bishop of York, from the expected sentence of the Pope to the 
next general cpuncil. 46 

The news of the divorce produced a violent scene between the 
Pope and the English ambassadors at Rome. One of them, 
Bouner, the future notorious Bishop of London, who could ill 
control his tongue, made use of such intemperate language, that 
Clement threatened to boil him in a cauldron of lead. Henry, how¬ 
ever, exhorted him to be firm, and to dispute the matter point by 
point 47 , and on further deliberation, the Pope thought it prudent 
to reserve for awhile the last blow. By a brief published July 12th 
Cranmer’s sentence of divorce was declared illegal and null; but 
though the King by his disobedience had incurred the penalty of 
excommunication, the fulmination of it was deferred till the end of 
September, to allow him the opportunity of resuming bis former 
position. Henry at this time endeavoured to establish friendly 
relations with the Elector of Saxony and the German Protestants; 
and with that view despatched Vaughan as ambassador to the Court 
of John Frederick at Weimar; who, however, met with so cool a 
reception, that he soon took his departure. 48 The German Lu¬ 
therans were now at least temporarily reconciled with the Emperor, 
and were not disposed to give him any new cause of offence. 

The Duke of Norfolk, Henry’s ambassador to Francis, if he 
failed to persuade that monarch to abandon his intended interview 
with Clement, was ordered to return home instead of proceeding 
to Marseilles, that he might not be compelled to be present where 
the Pope was, his master’s enemy. 49 Bonner, however, followed 
the Pope from Rome, and arrived at Marseilles on the 7th of 
November, with Henry’s appeal. He has left a graphic description 
of the Pope’s anger on receiving it, and of many other particulars 
which occurred at this conference, in a letter to the King 50 , dated No- 
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4(5 The substance of this appeal is given 
by Mr. Froude, Hist, of England, vol. ii. 
p. 123 sqq. The original is in Eymer, 
t. xiv. p. *170. 

u Henry VIII. to Bonner, State Papers, 
vol. vii. p. 485. 

43 Vaughan to Henry VIII. State Papers, 
vol. vii. p. 503. Vaughan to Cromwell, 
ibid. p. 509. 

* 9 Ibid . p. 493 sqq. # 

50 In Burnet, vol. iii. pt. ii. Records, No. 
23. When Bonner announced that lie was 
the bearer of such an instrument, “ the 
Pope,” he says, “having this for a break¬ 
fast, only pulled down his head to his 


shoulders, after the Italian fashion,” and 
bade him come in the afternoon, as he was 
going into Consistory. When Bonner rdud 
the appeal at the hour appointed, Clement, 
“fell in a marvellous great ohok-r and 
rage, not only declaring the same by his 
gesture and manner, but also by words ” 
Ho strove to conceal his anger, which 
however, was visible by many tokens’ 
And one among others was taken here 
for infallible with them that knoweth the 
Pope s conditions, that ho was continually 
folding up and unwinding of his handker¬ 
chief, which he never doth but when he is 
tickled to the very heart with grout choler.” 
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vember 13 th. Francis appears to have made strong representations 

to the Pope in favour of Henry. Before the meeting broke up, 
Clement went so far as to say that, if the King of England would, 
only by a mere matter of form, acknowledge the Papal jurisdiction, 
he would pronounce sentence in his favour, as he believed his cause 
to be just; he even waived the citation to Rome, and offered to 
appoint a court to sit at Cambray : but Henry, who, not without 
reason, suspected that the Pope might still deceive him, rejected 
the offer; and subsequently, in a letter to Francis I., he very 
forcibly pointed out how much the Pope had committed himself by 
acknowledging the goodness of his cause, yet refusing to do him 
justice without extorting conditions. 51 Such a proposition on the 
part of Clement shows, however, how much he trusted that Ins 
connection with Francis would render him independent of the 

These events were followed by that memorable session of the 
English Parliament, early in 1534, which abrogated the Papal 
jurisdiction in England. The law was mitigated m favour of 
suspected heretics. The act abolishing annates, which had been 
begun, but left unratified, now received the royal assent; a 
proceeding which also involved a reform in the appointment of 
bishops; for as no annates were to be sent to Rome, so no pallium 
and bull of investiture were to be expected thence, lhe crown 
had already usurped from the chapters the appointment of bishops, 
and the Pope’s share in the transaction had also become a mere 
shadow. The conge cl'elire was now restored to the chapters, but 
it was accompanied with a nomination by the crown, to be made 
absolute within twelve days, under pain of incurring a praemunire. 
Thus the chapters regained a merely nominal freedom, while the 
appointment of the crown was left wholly uncontrolled. Peter’s 
nence and other tributes to Rome were abolished ; and unless the 
Pope did the King justice within three months, his jurisdiction 
in England was to cease altogether. The session was wound up by 
the Act of Succession, by which the King’s marriage with Catherine 
was declared invalid, Cranmer’s sentence of divorce confirmed, the 
marriage with Anne Boleyn pronounced lawful, and the issue of it 

appointed to succeed to the crown. 

Scarcely was the session terminated, when the news arrived m 
England (April 7th), that the Pope had pronounced judgment 
against the Kino - . Through the mediation of the Bishop of Paris, 
Clement had been induced to defer his sentence to the 23rd ot 


51 Henry’s Letter to 


the French King, in Foxe, Acts and Monum. vol. v. p. HO* 
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and Henry, meanwhile, appears to have agreed to the 
terms proposed; but his courier, with letters of confirmation, having 
been accidentally delayed on the road, Clement, at the instigation 
of the Spanish cardinals, who, since the treaty of Barcelona, 
possessed supreme influence in the Roman Curia, declared the 
King’s first marriage valid, and he himself excommunicate, if he 
refused to.obey this judgment. 

In pursuance of this sentence, the Emperor was to invade Eng¬ 
land within four months, and depose the King. Large bodies of 
troops were actually assembled in the Netherlands; Francis offered 
Henry his assistance, and that summer, the Channel was guarded 
by the French fleet. 52 But although Queen Mary had assumed in 
the Netherlands a very hostile attitude, it was plain, from many 
symptoms, that the Emperor would be loath to come to extremi¬ 
ties with England, and these demonstrations were in fact followed 
by no result. 

The die was now irrevocably cast. The Papal authority in 
England was abolished by the convocation, which was still sitting, 
on the same day that the news of the Pope’s decision arrived. On 
the 25th of June, a royal proclamation was issued against the 
Pope’s supremacy; and in the next session of Parliament, in 
November 1534, it was abrogated by an act which substituted 
that of the King in its stead. 

Before this last formal blow to the Papal authority, Clement 
had expired. He died towards the end of September — the exact day 
is uncertain. He had given no marked occasion for scandal: he 
was naturally grave, diligent in business, and full of ambition; 
but false and insincere. Although his capacity was large, his 
judgment was often perverted by timidity; and he was indeed, on 
the whole, one of those characters frequently met with in life; 
an excellent adviser in a subordinate situation; but paralyzed by 
irresolution when the responsibility of decision fell upon himself. 
During his Pontificate, Papal Rome experienced the most serious 
disasters it had ever sustained. Clement had seen his capital in 
the hands of the- enemy, and himself a prisoner; he had beheld 
-the complete establishment of the Reformation in Germany and 
Switzerland, and the separation of England from the Roman See • 
which last misfortune must have wounded him more than auv 
other, as he could not but be sensible that it was chiefly attribut¬ 
able to his own misconduct. 

In choosing Clement’s successor a severe struggle ensued between 
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_ French and Imperial parties, which terminated in the election 
of Alexander Farnese, a man devoted to neither (October 12th 
1534). He assumed the title of Paul III. Farnese was a Roman 
by birth, of good abilities and education. He had studied under 
Pomponius Foetus at Rome, and at Florence in the gardens of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici; yet he was not free from the superstition ot 
astrology, so prevalent in that age. He was of an easy, libeial 
temper, fond of magnificence, and very popular at Rome; yet, after 
all, perhaps his chief recommendations to the conclave were, his 
acre of sixty-seven, and the many rich benefices which his elevation 
would cause to be distributed among the cardinals. Like most 
of his predecessors, he was addicted to nepotism, and he openly 
acknowledged an illegitimate son and daughter. It was he who 
founded the Farnese palace. 

On the question of the divorce Farnese had always been on 
Henry’s side, and even after the passing of the final sentence, had 
advised its reconsideration. After he had ascended the Papal 
throne, overtures for a. reconciliation were made to Henry, both 
through the French King and indirectly from the Pope himself. 
But Henry was resolved not to be again deceived, and rejectedL all 
these offers. 53 Paul III. therefore issued, early in November 1535, 
a bull of excommunication against the King, in which, besu es the 
usual revolting penalties contained in those spiritual fulmmatibns, 
Henry was deprived of his throne, bis offspiing by Anne Boleyn 
were declared infamous, his subjects were released from their obe¬ 
dience, and exhorted to take up arms against him, all his treaties 
with foreign princes and powers were pronounced null and void, 
and the nations of Europe were called upon to make war upon him 
till he should be reduced to obedience to the Holy See. 5 ' 1 

The death of Clement sadly interfered with Francis’s designs upon 
Italy. These had taken a more definite form ever since the death 
of his mother, Louisa, when he found himself the heir of a larger 
sum than lie had ever before possessed ; and from that time he com¬ 
menced his preparations. One of the most important of them, was 
the placing of the French army upon a new and more effective 
footing especially by the raising of seven legions of French infantry, 
each of 6000 men (1534); a force for which France had relied 
hitherto upon foreigners . 55 But the jealousy of the nobility pre¬ 
vented this plan from being carried out to its full extent. 

Francis, however, made his first attacks on the Emperor in 
Germany/ After his treaty with the Pope at Marseilles, he had 
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patched M. de Langey into that country to form an intimate 
iance with the princes who were dissatisfied with King Ferdinand’s 
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election, and, in particular, to support the restoration of the Duke 
of Wiirtemberg, whose expulsion we have already recorded, as well 
as the usurpation of his dominions by the House of Austria. In 
January 1534, Francis himself had an interview with the Land¬ 
grave Philip of Hesse, the chief supporter of Ulrich, at Bar-le-Duc, 
when he agreed to advance 125,000 dollars for the affair of Wiir- 
temberg, but under pretence of purchasing Miimpelgard, in order 
that he might not openly violate the peace of Cambray. He had 
previously paid down 100,000 crowns to the Dukes of Bavaria in 
pursuance of the former treaty respecting the election of the Ivino- 
of the Homans; and he engaged to pay a third of the expenses of 
any war that might arise. The restoration of the Duke of Wiir- 
temberg we shall have occasion to rebate further on. 

Besides the death of Clement, another reason which induced the 
French King to postpone awhile his meditated invasion of Italy, 
was the expedition preparing by the Emperor against the corsairs 
of Barbary; for he felt that to attack Charles at a juncture when 
he was performing a service beneficial to all Christendom would 
draw upon himself the execration of Europe. 

For many years the coasts of Spain and Italy had been infested 
by Mahometan pirates. The Knights of St. John, to whom, as 
we have said, the Emperor had ceded Malta and Gozzo, were 
quite unable to keep them in check. The danger and incon¬ 
venience had much increased since Hayradin, or Chaireddin, sur- 
named Barbarossa, the son of a Lesbian potter, had by his talents 
and bravery become the commander of a considerable fleet, and 


had succeeded to the kingdom of Algiers on the death of his 


elder brother Iloruc, by whom it had been seized. To Barbarossa 
resorted, as their proper leader, the renegades and freebooters 
of Southern Europe, and especially the oppressed Moriscoes 
of Spain. Barbarossa had not even spared the coast of Pro¬ 
vence, and in 1533 Francis had concluded with him a separate 
truce. His subsequent appointment as the Sultan’s admiral 
brought him into friendly relations with Francis, who contem¬ 
plated making use of his fleet, in order to recover Genoa, engaging 
in return to second the enterprises of the Turks. Kay, the French 
King even sent an ambassador to Solyman, pressing him to termi¬ 
nate his Asiatic wars, and act in person against the Emperor . 56 
This alliance with the infidels, merely for the purposes of his 
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Wfish ambition, must ever stamp Francis with a certain infamj 
The states that bordered on the Turks, as Venice, were compelled 
to keep on terms of friendship with them for their own security; 
nay, even the French King’s defensive alliance with Solyman may 
be in some degree excused on the plea of its necessity against the 
overwhelming power of the House of Austria: but this offensive 
league, a shameless aiding and abetting of those atrocities which 
called down the execration of Europe, has no such justification. 
On the coasts of Italy and Spain, and for some miles inland, 
no father of a family could retire to rest in the confident 
security of finding his wife and children in the morning. The 
corsairs sometimes had a commission from a pasha, a bey, 01 a 
renegade, to procure them a certain female, and in this way they 
would carry off the daughters even of persons of rank and station. 
In 1534 Barbarossa had infested the coasts of Naples and Sicily 
with his flying squadrons, inflicting a good deal of temporary 
damage ; then, after plundering the coasts of Sardinia, he passed 
over to Tunis, and on pretence of punishing Muley Hassan for 
his tyranny, took possession of his kingdom. 57 After this increase 
of Barbarossa’s power, nobody could sleep..in safety Irom Messina 
to Gibraltar. The Spaniards, in particular, were loud in their 
complaints, and Charles, who had been residing in Spain since 
1533, was obliged to dismiss for awhile the politics ot Europe, and 
to direct in person all his forces against Afiica, in an expedition 
which assumed the appearance of a crusade. Befoie he embarked 
at Barcelona, the Emperor visited the shrine of our Lady of Mont¬ 
serrat, walking in the procession with uncovered head; while the 
admiral’s ship displayed for its ensign a crucifix with John and 
Mary standing by. 

The only aid which Charles received was from Portugal; not 
indeed, from King John, but from his brother Louis, who furnished 
twenty-five ships, and 2000 men fully equipped, besides sixty 
transports. Francis was applied to for aid, but declined to take 
any part in the enterprise, although there were many French 
prisoners in Tunis. The army which assembled at Cagliari, under 
the command of the Emperor in person, consisted of 25,000 foot 
and 2000 horse, composed of Germans, Italians, Spaniards, and 
Portuguese. The expedition sailed in June 1535, and on the 16th 
arrived at Porto Farina, near the ancient Utica. The Goletta, the 
fortress which protects Tunis, was easily taken by storm. On 
the 20th Barbarossa was defeated in a pitched battle, and put to 
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and five days afterwards Tunis was captured, with the help 
Christian slaves. In these operations Charles displayed not 
oidy personal courage, but also the qualities of a good general. 
Muley Hassan was restored to his dominions, under a treaty by 
which he engaged to put down piracy, to leave all Christians 
unmolested, to allow them the free use of then.- worship, and to 
pay an yearly tribute of 12,000 ducats. 58 

Having achieved this brilliant conquest, the Emperor re-em¬ 
barked, August 17th, and landed at Palermo on the 4th of Sep¬ 
tember. Thence he proceeded to Naples, where he spent several 
months, and celebrated the carnival with fetes and tournaments 
in which he himself combated in a Moorish dress. His success 
seemed to have inspired him with new sentiments; and he appears at 
this epoch as the chivalrous cavalier, whilst Francis, his once more 
brilliant rival, was sinking down into the crafty negociator. It was 
during his stay at Naples that Charles confirmed the marriage of 
his natural daughter, Margaret, with Alexander de’ Medici, a man 
stained with every vice. Hippolytus de’ Medici, who, after the 
death of Clement VII., had become the head of that family, had, 
at the instance of some leading Florentines, preferred a long list, 
of complaints against his relation Alexander to the Emperor, who 
was then at Tunis. Charles promised to inquire into the charo-es 
on his return; but meanwhile Alexander bribed the Cardinal’s 
cup-bearer to poison him (August 10th 1535). The charges were 
nevertheless pursued; Alexander was cited to Naples; yet, though 
condemned by a tribunal, he was suffered to retain his power, 
and in June 1536 celebrated with royal pomp his marriage with 
Margaret. The I lorentines offered Charles large sums of money 
to annul the treaty which he had entered into with Clement, and 
to lestoie the republic; but though he rejected their proposals he 
seems to have put some check to the tyranny of Alexander. 59 

After tlie Emperor’s return | from Tunis, Francis resolved to 
invade Italy, for which, what he called the murder of his ambas¬ 
sador Maraviglia, or Merveilles, served as a pretext. This man 
without any publicly accredited post, had been employed by Francis 
as a sort of spy at the court of the Duke of Milan, and Charles had 
required Sforza to dismiss him; but an opportunity arose to put 
him out of the way in a more effectual manner. Some of Mur 
viglia’s people had killed Count Castiglione in a street brawl 50 
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July 1533); and Maraviglia was consequently arrested, and, after 
a summary process, executed. This act was a pledge of reconcilia¬ 
tion between Charles and Sforza, and the latter now received the 
Emperor’s niece in marriage, as previously arranged by treaty. 
Francis, on the other hand, chose to regard the execution of 
Maraviglia as a breach of the law of nations, and loudly demanded 
satisfaction both from Sforza and the Emperor. Sforza had no 
doubt acted with precipitation and injustice; but Francis, from 
the causes already mentioned, had postponed his demand of redress 
till the Emperor’s return; refusing, in the mean time, the most 
humble apologies on the part of Sforza, and the most liberal 
offers of reparation. The death of Sforza, October 24th 1535, put 
matters on a new footing. He was the last of the ducal branch 
of his house, and left the Emperor his heir, who took possession of 
Milan as an Imperial fief, and appointed Antonio de Leyva to the 
government of it. The French King now shifted his ground. He 
pretended that, by the treaty of Cambray, he had renounced his claims 
to the Milanese only in favour of Sforza; that they were consequently 
revived by the death of that prince without issue; and on this pre¬ 
tence, he demanded investiture from the Emperor. Instead, however, 
of following up this demand, by striking a vigorous blow, he suffered 
the Emperor to amuse him some months with fruitless negotiations. 
Charles held out the hope that he would confer the Milanese on 
the French King’s third son, the Duke of Angouleme, except in 
the case that the latter should succeed to the crown of France; 
whilst Francis wished to procure it for his second son, who had 
married Catherine de’ Medici, and on the condition that he himself 
should first hold it during pleasure. 

Meanwhile, however, Irancis, unwilling that his large forces 
should remain unemployed, resolved to seize Savoy. It is said that 
Clement VII- first suggested this idea to him during the interview 
at Marseilles, pointing out that all his former Italian expeditions 
had failed for want of a proper base of operations. Such a step 
was now all the more necessary to his contemplated invasion of 
Italy, as Duke Charles III. of Savoy,, although uncle of Francis, 
belonged to the party of the Emperor, and was indeed his brother- 
in-law, having married Beatrix of Portugal, sister of the Empress. 
The French King had at hand several pretexts for hostilities. He 
complained that the Duke had mediated an alliance between the 
Emperor and the Swiss; that he had refused to lend the castle of 
Nice for the interview between himself and the Pope; that he had 
sent the Prince of Piedmont to be educated at Madrid; that he 
had lent Bourbon jewels, which the latter pawned to raise troops; 
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lie had written to Charles to congratulate him after the battle 
avia, &c. More particularly was he offended that the Duke, 
or rather his consort Beatrix, had accepted the county of Asti, 
which Francis had been compelled to renounce by the peace of 
Cambray; a proceeding which he regarded almost as a personal 
affront. 

Besides all these grievances, Francis set up a claim to part of 
his uncle’s dominions. Louisa, his mother, was the second child of 
Duke Philibert, and by his first wife; his uncle, Duke Charles, was 
the third child, but second son, and by a second wife. Charles, 
however, had now been thirty years in possession, having succeeded 
to the dukedom on the death of Philibert in 1504 ; Louisa and 
her husband, the Duke of Angouleme, had renounced all pretension 
to Savoy at the time of their marriage; although, without such 
renunciation, the claim of the male heir was,preferable, the suc- 
.cession being regulated as in France by the salique law. Francis 
pretended indeed that this law had been abrogated on the marriage 
of his grandmother, Margaret of Bourbon, with Philip of Savoy ; but 
he could never produce the deed of abrogation. Nevertheless lie 
sent Poyet, President of the Parliament of Paris, to make the 
following demands on his uncle: a payment of 180,000 crowns, the 
dowry of his grandmother; La Bresse, the ancient apanage of his 
grandfather Philip, together with its revenues for the last forty 
years; Asti and Vercelli, as possessions of the House of Orleans; 
the county of Nice, the barony of Faucigni, and several domains 
in the marquisate of Saluzzo, as ancient fiefs of Dauphine and 
Provence; nay, even Turin itself and great part of Piedmont, as 
having formerly belonged to Charles of Anjou, brother of St. 
Louis. Duke Charles offered to refer his nephew’s claims to arbi¬ 
tration; but Francis interpreted this offer as a refusal, and declared 
war against him. 61 

Covert hostilities had already taken place between France and 
Savoy. It had been the object of Duke Charles’s reign to obtain 
possession of Geneva, the feudal sovereignty of which had been ceded 
to the House of Savoy at the beginning of the fifteenth century by 
Odon de Villars, Count of Geneva; but the Genevese had, as we 
have seen, protected themselves from the attempts of the Duke by 
an alliance with Friburg and Bern. Farel, the precursor of Calvin, 
having however abolished Popery at Geneva in 1535, Friburcr 
abandoned the alliance, and the Duke renewed his attempts upon 
the liberties of the city, Francis had dispatched two small expe- 

si Guickenon, Hist, de Savoie , t. ii. p. 211; Gaillard, t. iv. Dissert p. 512. 
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ions to the aid of the Genevese'for the purpose of annoying his 
uncle; but both had been defeated by the vigilance of the Duke’s 
officers, and these checks had increased the ill-humour of the 

French King. 

In February 1536, the admiral Chabot de Brion, Francis’s lieu¬ 
tenant-general, marched against Duke Charles at the head of a 
French army. La Bresse and Savoy were soon overrun; the Duke 
abandoned Turin on the approach of Chabot, and took refuge at 
Vercelli, and all the country as far as the Dora Grossa was speedily 
subdued. De Brion even crossed that river, and was preparing to 
attack Vercelli, when the Cardinal of Lorraine, who had arrived at 
the French camp, April 18th, forbade him to do so, on the ground 
that as Vercelli properly belonged to the Duchy of Milan, an 
attack upon it would be a virtual declaration of war against the 
Emperor. 

Charles, meanwhile, had proceeded from Naples to Rome, which 
he entered April 5th, and there learned the progress of the French 
arms in Savoy. On the 17 th of the same month, he gave an 
audience to the French ambassadors in the presence of the Pope 
and assembled cardinals, when he recapitulated in a long speech 
all his former grounds of complaint against Francis; and he con¬ 
cluded by making three proposals: that the French King should 
accept Milan for his third son, the Duke of Angouleme, and 
evacuate Savoy; or that Francis should meet him in a duel, to be 
fought in their shirts with sword and dagger, the vanquished to 
renounce all pretensions either to Burgundy or Milan, as the case 
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mjo-ht be, and to undertake the extirpation of heresy and the con¬ 
quest of the Turks; or thirdly, to decide their differences by a war. 
Francis treated the challenge as a joke; but it is singular that 
the King who passed for a model of chivalry, should have twice 
declined to meet the Empeior, whose renown has been thought to 
rest chiefly on his diplomacy. 

During these negociations, Charles had collected an army of 
50,000 or 60,000 men in Lombardy, with 100 guns, besides 
another in the Netherlands for the invasion of Picardy, while some 
bodies of troops on the northern frontiers of Spain threatened 
Languedoc. By the aid of the Marquis of Saluzzo, who went over 
to the Imperialists, Fossano was taken, and Charles now called a 
council of v'ar to delibeiate concerning the invasion of France 
itself. The Marquis del Guasto and Don Ferrante Gonzaga 
strongly dissuaded him from the enterprise; Antonio de Leyva as 
strongly urged it 62 , affirming that it bad been foretold to him that 
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^ should die in France, and be interred at. St. Denis. The Em¬ 
peror referred the question to the decision of the arm) 7 , who, with 
a^ unanimous shout of approval, declared for the invasion. The 
\ ar was crossed July 25th, the anniversary of Charles’s victory at 
1 unis. Elated with his rapid success, the Emperor inquired of La 
Koche du Maine, the commandant of Fossano, how many days’ 
march it might be to Paris ? “ At least a dozen days of battle,” 

replied La Eoclie, "if the aggressor be not vanquished on the 
first.” 63 


§L 


Francis had neglected the defence of his frontiers, and as the 
danger approached, resorted, by the advice of Montmorenci, to a 
barbarous method of defence. The whole district between the sea 
and the Durance, the Alps and the Rhone, was laid waste; the mills 
were destroyed; the crops burnt; the wells corrupted; the towns, 
even Aix itself, the capital, dismantled and abandoned. Three places 
only, Arles, Tarascon, and Marseilles, were to be defended against 
the enemy. Such was the misery which the reckless ambition of 
Francis had drawn down upon one of his finest provinces. On the 
other hand, Charles might have been warned by the fate of 
Bourbon how difficult an enterprise he had undertaken, thouo-h he 
could hardly have anticipated the desperate measures adopted by 
the French. The death of the Dauphin Francis at this juncture 
(August 10th) seemed to open a prospect of accommodation. 
Charles intimated that, if the French King would demand Milan 
for the Duke of Angouleme, peace might still he made. Francis, 
however, was not content with such an arrangement, nor was he 
disposed to give up his conquests in Piedmont. A projected 
attempt upon Arles was abandoned ; Avignon, which was inclined 
to the Emperor, had been seized by Montmorenci, who took up 
his head-quarters there, whilst Francis himself was at Valence 
higher up the Rhone. The march of the Imperialists was there¬ 
fore directed on Marseilles, to which siege was laid August 2oth. 
V ant of provisions, however, and an epidemic among his troops, 
soon obliged Charles to raise it, and on the 1 Oth of September, he 
began a disastrous retreat, leaving behind him a considerable 
quantity of guns and baggage. In one respect the prediction of 

Antonio de Leyva was accomplished, he left his bones in France_ 

a man in whom the qualities of a great general were deformed by 
avarice, cruelty, and superstition. Fortunately for the Imperialists 
they were not piu-sued by Montmorenci, or hardly one could have 
escaped; their loss, as it was, is said to have been 30,000 men 


63 G. du Bollai, liv. vi. 
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Grarcilasso de la Vega, one of tlie best pastoral poets of Spain, fell 
in this retreat. He was fired upon by some peasants posted in a 
tower in the village of Muy, who, from his brilliant equipage, mis¬ 
took him for the Emperor. Charles arrived at Gfenoa towards the 
end of November, fatigued, unwell, and dispirited, and immediately 
sailed for Spain. The Imperialists were also repulsed on the 
northern frontiers of France. Nassau had penetrated as far as 
Peronne, the siege of which he was forced to abandon, September 
11th, about the same time that the Emperor also commenced his 
retreat. 

The French still held possession of Piedmont. Turin had not 
even been attacked, and the French garrison had made successful 
sorties for eight or ten miles round. These* campaigns do not 
convey a very high idea of the art of war in that age. In spite of 
the moie extended use of artillery and of regularly disciplined 
troops, warfare still somewhat partook the character of a maraud¬ 
ing expedition, nor were those expedients yet adopted by which 
alone conquests can be secured as well as made. One of the chief- 
causes of this was no doubt a want of funds to keep regular armies 
for a long period in the field. 

I he death of the Dauphin occasioned in Francis either real or 
affected suspicions of the most horrible description. The image 
of the Emperor constantly haunted his mind as the chief cause of 
all his misfortunes, and this morbid impression, heightened probably 
by the actual presence of Charles in France, suggested to Francis 
the idea that his son had been poisoned. The Dauphin’s cun- 
bearer, Montecuculi, was arrested and subjected to the torture 
who, being a person of feeble and nervous temperament said all 
that was suggested to him while racked with pain, and infessed 
that he had keen suborned by De Leyva and Gonsaga, at the in¬ 
direct suggestmn of the Emperor himself, to poism the French 
King and ns three sous. Montecuculi was condemned to be 
quartered alive; and I 1 rancis, attended by his wbnlo ™ ^ r , , 
ills eye, with the spectacle of the executi^' 3 
evidence against the accused was that a MS ^ 

had been found in his possession. It is diffli 11°“ P Tt 

Francis could seriously have believed in the Finn * . 1 ri ' L ~''"' Ia ' 
' 11 , lx La T ae ^ ni peror s guilt, and, 

indeed, at a later period and in cooler mom i , 

have dismissed the thought The circumstances of theX^hin’s 

death suffice to account tor it from natural -u , , J, i 

, p . , i ixi . rai causes,—he had drunk 

a glass of iced water when heated with playing at tennis. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

About this time, Germany was the scene of one of tlie most extra¬ 
ordinary triumphs ever achieved by fanaticism. 

Since the execution of Thomas Miintzer, the anabaptists, to 
avoid the persecutions to which they were exposed in Germany, 
had taken refuge in East Friesland, Westphalia, and the Nether¬ 
lands, where they made many converts. Early in 1534, Ian Mat - 
thys, or Mathiasen, a baker of Leyden, who had imbibed the ana¬ 
baptists’ tenets, and laid claim to supernatural powers, accompanied 
by his disciple Ian Bockelsohn, repaired to Munster, the capital 
of Westphalia, where they were hospitably entertained by Bernhard 
Knipperdolling, one of the leading citizens. The striking dress, 
the enthusiastic bearing of the two Hollanders, made a great im¬ 
pression, especially on the nuns, among whom they found their 
first converts; married women next began to slip into the meetings, 
bringing their jewels and trinkets as offerings to the prophet and 
pledges of their devotion. The men were at first alarmed and 
angry, but, as it happens in such matters, were themselves at length 
drawn in and converted. The epidemic soon became irresis¬ 
tible. Matthys, who was thought to possess a supernatural potion 
■with which he charmed all those whom he baptized, gradually 
acquired so much power that he could set the town council 
at defiance; and on the 8th of February a struggle 'for the 
mastery took place. The anabaptists, mostly strangers, were 
arrayed in the market-place; the magistrates and unconverted 
citizens seized the streets leading to it and the gates of the town ; 
a pitched battle seemed inevitable, when, at the last hour, a capi¬ 
tulation was entered into, by which it was arranged that each party 
should enjoy its own creed, but pay obedience to the civil magis¬ 
trate. After such a trial of their strength the sect of the anabap¬ 
tists naturally went on increasing. New followers streamed to 
Miinster from all parts: wives without their husbands, husbands 
without their wives'; sometimes whole families together; all the 
profligate knaves and half-witted peisous in the neighbouring 
provinces. The fanaticism was increased by the conversion of one 
Rottmann, an educated clergyman, who promised those who joined 
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-the sect that they should obtain tenfold what they abandoned. 
At the ensuing election of magistrates, all offices were filled by 
enlightened brothers, mostly mechanics, and Knipperdolling was 
chosen burgomaster. On the 27th of February an armed assembly 
met in the council house for prayers, when suddenly the prophet, 
starting up as from a profound sleep, exclaimed that all unbelievers 
must be driven from the city. “ Away,” he cried, “ with the chil¬ 
dren of Esau ! the inheritance belongs to the children of Jacob ! ” 
and his voice was answered on all sides by the cry, “Begone, ye 
Godless! On that bitter winter’s day, when snow mixed with rain 
was pelting through the air, all who would not deny their baptism, 
young and old, men, women, and children, were driven through 
the gates, where the last penny was taken from them, often the 
misera ‘ e savings of a long life; and the anabaptists having now sole 
possession of the city, established their spiritual republic. All the 
ng its o piopeity were abolished, and everything was put together 
into one common stock, concealment being punished with death. 
1 et every bor y continued to exercise his trade,which was looked upon 
as a sort of office; food and drink were provided at the public 
expense; and the two sexes, or, as they were called, the brothers and 
sisters, sat at separate tables, and ate in silence, while a chapter 
was read from the Bible. 

These proceedings had naturally excited alarm among the neigh¬ 
bouring princes; and in April, the Bishop of Munster invested his 
capital with an army raised among his own subjects, as well as in 
the Duchy of Cloves and the Electorate of Cologne. The 


suuggiv, many among — —uapmsts themselves viewing such a 
custom with a natural repugnance; some even opposed it with 
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.,,-^rtas, but being driven into the town ball, were forced to surrender, 
and cruelly put to death. John of Leyden was now chosen king, 
and reigned supreme and despotic. Thrice a week he sat with 
crown and chain on his throne in the market-place, and held his 
tribunal; while Knipperdolling, who had been appointed execu¬ 
tioner, stood a step lower, bearing the sword of justice. Bockelsohn 
bad already twelve wives, when, having courted a thirteenth, who 
refused his addresses, he beheaded her with his own hands and 
trampled on her body, while his wives stood around singing “Glory 
to God in the highest! ” 


The Bishop of Munster’s army was at length re-enforced by some 
Imperial troops, and the city being completely invested, began to 
suffer all the extremities of famine; till on the night of June 24th 
1535, with the assistance of some within, it was token by assault. 
Ilottmann and many others perished in the conflict. Bockelsohn, 
Knipperdolling, and an associate named Ivrecbting, were taken 
alive and executed, after having their flesh torn with red-hot pincers, 
and enduring the most dreadful tortures. The first confessed Ins 
errors. Their skeletons were then placed in iron cages, affixed to 
the tower of St. Lambert’s church. 1 

These excesses were detested alike by the moderate of all per¬ 
suasions. Towards the end of 1535, the Protestants renewed and 
extended the League of Smalcald, which now received several 
accessions, and especially that of Ulrich, Duke of Wiirtemberg, 
whose restoration had been effected by the Landgrave Philip 
of Hesse with the assistance of French gold; but not till after 
the dissolution of the Suabian League, in December 1533, 
which had frustrated several attempts for that purpose. Philip 
of Hesse, after his interview with Francis in January 1534, 
raised an army of 25,000 men with the money supplied by that 
monarch, and totally defeated the forces of King Ferdinand at 
the decisive battle of Lauffen, near Heilbronn, May 13th. The 
rest of Wiirtemberg was soon reduced, and Ulrich reinstated 
in his duchy. Ulrich’s son Christopher had been kept a close 
prisoner by King Ferdinand, the usurper of the duchy, under- 
pretence of educating him, and in the autumn of 1532 Charles had 
resolved to carry him into Spain; but on the way through the 
Tyrol he contrived to escape, and, after many dangers, got safely 
into Bavaria, where he was protected by the dukes, his maternal 
uncles. 


i Respecting the anabaptists of Mimster, 
see Hermann von Kersenbroch, Xarratin 
de Obsidionc Monastericnsi, in'Meneke, 
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The affairs of Wurtemberg were settled by the peace of Cadan 2 , 
June 27th 1534* Ferdinand waived his claim to the duchy, 
though with the salvo that it should be regarded as an arriere fief 
of the empire* dependant on the House of Austria. On the other 
hand the confederates of Smalcald, who were parties to this 
treaty, consented to recognise Ferdinand as King of the Romans, 
stipulating, however, that for the future none should be elected to 
that dignity without the unanimous concurrence of the Electors. 
But this transaction owes its chief importance to its effect upon 
the state of religion in Germany. It was agreed that the Imperial 
Chamber should no longer exercise any jurisdiction in matters re¬ 
lating to the church, and that all previous decrees in contravention 
of this principle should be annulled. Wurtemberg was imme¬ 
diately reformed, and thus this revolution must be regarded as 
forming an epoch in the rise of German protestantism. The Re¬ 
formation was soon afterwards established in Holstein, Pomerania, 
the March of Brandenburg, and other places. 

Besides Wurtemberg, the King of Denmark (as Duke of Hol¬ 
stein), Barnim and Philip of Pomerania, George and Joachim of 
Anhalt, and the towns of Kempten, Frankfort, Apgsburg, Hanover, 
Hamburg, and others, acceded to the League of Smalcald at its 
renewal in 1535. The/ King of France also joined it, and the 
King of England declared himself its protector. The League was 
renewed for a term of ten years, and the direction of its affairs 
was divided half-yearly between the Elector of Saxony and the 
Landgrave of Hesse, with the title of Captains-General. 

At the same time John Frederick of Saxony caused a new 
Protestant Confession to be drawn up by Luther and other divines, 
under the name of the Articles of Smalcald, which were 
essentially the same as those of the Confession of Augsburg, but 
much more strongly worded, betraying the hand of Luther instead 
of that of Mejanchthon, and at the same time revealing the con¬ 
sciousness of the Protestants of the strength which they had. 
acquired. Iu particular the I ope was loudly abused, stigmatised 
as the anti-Christ, and i ("presented as under the dominion of 
avarice, pride, lust, and other evil passions.* 

Whilst Francis was favouring the Protestants of Germany, where 
he thought that such a course would be injurious to the Emperor, 
he was persecuting those in his own dominions with circumstances 
of the greatest cruelty ; though it must be admitted that he had 
received great provocation from the intemperate zeal of some of 


2 a town in Bohemia. The treaty is t 3 Lutier » 8 WerJcC) Th> xv i. S. 2326, 
in Dumont, t. iv. pt. ii. p- H9. 2323. 
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new converts, which was condemned even by the more mode¬ 
rate of their own party. 4 Placards containing gross and violent 
attacks upon the mass and other articles of the Roman Catholic 
faith, which Feret, a servant of the King’s apothecary, had caused 
to be printed at Neufchatel, were posted up in the streets of Paris, 
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some even on the Louvre, nay, on the very door of the King’s apart¬ 
ments at Blois. Montmorency and Cardinal Tournon persuaded 
Francis, who was naturally incensed at the audacity displayed in 
these placards, that this was a commencement of anabaptism in 
France, and as his orthodoxy laboured' at that time under con¬ 
siderable suspicion from his connection with the German Pro¬ 
testants, with Henry VIII., and also with the Turks, he seized the 
opportunity to vindicate it in the cruellest and most signal manner. 
Some victims had been already made in November 1534 ; the 
29th of the following January was signalised by a solemn auto- 
da-fe. The image of St, Genevieve, together with her relics, as 
well as those of the other martyrs preserved at Paris, as St. Ger¬ 
main, St, Mery, St. Marceau, St°. Opportune, St. Landry, St. 
Honore, the head of St. Louis, and all the relics of the St c . Cha- 
pelle, were carried through Paris in solemn procession, followed 
by the King on foot, his head uncovered, and bearing a taper in 
his hand. °His three sons, and the rest of the royal. family, 
the great officers of state, cardinals, bishops, and others, bear- 
ins lighted flambeaux, the Council, the Parliament of Paris, 
and all other public bodies, joined the procession, which went to 
Notre Dame to hear a solemn mass. Francis afterwards dined at 
the Eveche, where, in the presence of a numerous company, he 
declared in an animated speech, that he would sacrifice with 
his own hand any of his children who might be infected with the 
new heresies. In the evening six wretches, who had been con¬ 
victed of them, were burnt by means of a machine so constructed 
as to dip them repeatedly in the flames, till the fire having at 
length consumed the cords, they fell in and perished. Others to 
the° number of twenty-four were afterwards sacrificed in like 
manner. At the same time an edict was published for the extir¬ 
pation of Lutheran and other heretics, as well as for the suppres¬ 
sion of printing; but the latter does not appear to have been acted 
upon. These persecutions, which were continued till May with 
increasing atrocity, caused many Reformers to fly from Paris, and 
among them John Calviu, destined afterwards to play so dis¬ 
tinguished a part at Geneva. 


4 Beza. Hist. EccL liv. i. p. 10 (ed. 1841). 
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To the confederates of Smalcald, who were naturally revolted at 
this conduct of their pretended ally, Francis excused himself by 
alleging that the persons burnt were rebels rather than schismatics, 
and not Lutherans, but cc sacramentaries.” He even held out the 
hope of a union between the Church of France and the Lutheran 
Church of Germany; and in an autograph letter, January 28th 
1535, invited Melanchthon to Paris, to discuss with his doctors the 
question of the eucharist: but John Frederick, who mistrusted the 
pliability of Melanchthon’s temper, forbade him to accept the invi¬ 
tation. Such quarrels are, however, easily accommodated, when 
the interests of both parties are the same, and at present* neither 
Francis nor the Lutherans were disposed to part. 

On his way back to Paris, after the retreat of the Emperor from 
Provence, Francis had been met by James V. of Scotland, who had 
come to demand the hand of his eldest daughter Madeleine. The 
alliance of that youthful monarch was sought by the three greatest 
sovereigns of Europe. Henry VIII. offered James his daughter 
Mary, but on condition that he should declare himself, after 
Henry’s own example, supreme head of the Scotch Church; a step 
which the Scottish King was not prepared to take. The Emperor 
offered him a choice among three of his female relatives, including ■ 
also his cousin Mary, for whom he promised to procure the crown 
of England. Charles, however, since the death of his aunt Catha¬ 
rine, in January 1536, had been renewing his advances to Henry 
VIII.; and the French King, sensible that his influence in that 
quarter was declining, determined to strengthen himself by an 
alliance with Scotland: with which view he offered James the 
hand of Mary of Bourbon, daughter of the Duke of Vendbme. 
Resolved to judge for himself, the Scottish King paid a visit, 
incognito , to A endome, in September 1536. The lady did not 
come up to his expectations; but he saw on this occasion Madeleine, 
the eldest daughter of Prancis, then 17 years of age; a mutual 
passion is said to have ensued, which the French king found it 
difficult to oppose; the loyal lovers were married January 1st 
1537, and after some months spent in fetes and rejoicings, arrived 
in Scotland, May 28th. Unfortunately, however, a consumptive 
malady, to which Madeleine was subject, made rapid progress in the 
harsh climate of Scotland, and soon carried her off (July 7th). 
James was now pressed by his clergy to marry again. He had 
already cast his eye on Mary of Guise, widow of the Duke of 
Longueville, and he despatched Cardinal Beaton and Robert Max¬ 
well intolerance to demand her hand. Henry VIII., who was again 
a widower, by the death of Jane Seymour in childbed, October 13th 
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endeavoured to disappoint James by making proposals 
for Mary himself; but Francis, much to his chagrin, preferred the 
suit of the King of Scots. This marriage, however, which was to 
be fraught with such momentous consequences both to England 
and Scotland, was not consummated till the summer of the follow¬ 
ing year. 

Francis meanwhile had been preparing for new wars. In a Lit 
de Justice, held in January 1537, “Charles of Austria” was sum¬ 
moned to appear before the parliament of Paris, to do homage for 
Flanders and Artois, which, it was alleged, through Charles’s viola¬ 
tion of the treaty of Cambray, were again vested in the French 
King. Such a citation, before the conquest of Flanders, was simply 
ridiculous; Charles of course failed to appear, and was condemned 
as a faithless and contumacious vassal. The views of Francis 
embraced, besides an attack on the Netherlands, large operations 
in Italy, to be assisted by an invasion by Sultan Solyman. The 
French envoy La Foret had concluded with the vizier Ibrahim, in 
January 1536, an alliance, which, under the appearance of a com¬ 
mercial treaty, was in fact a political league; and it was arranged 
that, in 1537, Barbarossa should transport an Osmanli army into 
Apulia for the conquest of Naples, while Francis should cause a 
diversion in the north, by entering Lombardy with 50,000 men. 

Want of vigour on the part of the French King—perhaps even 
some secret stings of conscience — prevented these plans from 
being carried out to their full extent. Francis’s efforts were first 
directed towards the Netherlands. He, and Montmorenci his 
lieutenant-general, opened the campaign towards the end of March, 
and took without much difficulty Ilesdiu, St. Pel, and St. Venant; 
when the King, with an inconceivable supineness, and content 
apparently with very small successes after such vast pretensions, 
dismissed great part of his army, sent another part into Piedmont, 
and hastened back to Paris to enjoy his pleasures (May). Count 
Buren, the Imperial general, now appeared in the north with an 
army of 35,000 men,' retook St. Pol, captured Montreuil, and laid 
sieo-e to Terouenne. Francis hastily reassembled his array, which, 
under the Dauphin Henry and Montmorenci, was marching to the 
relief of Terouenne, when proposals of peace were made by Queen 
Mary, the Flemish Regent; and on the 30th of July, a truce of 
ten mouths was signed at Bomy by her and her sister Eleanor 
Queen of France. 

Solyman, meanwhile, in pursuance of his engagement, had 
assembled a vast force at Avlona, whence the coast of Otranto may 
be discerned, and Barbarossa was in readiness to transport the 
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^Turkish army with'a fleet of 100 sail, which had been joined by 
the French admiral, the Baron St. Blancard, with twelve galleys. 
All Italy was in consternation. Pope Paul prepared to fly from 
Koine; the garrisons were strengthened in all the ports belonging 
to the Roman States; Andrew Doria, the Imperial admiral, was 
compelled to put into Messina to escape Barbarossa’s fleet, and left 
the coasts of Apulia exposed to the descents of the Turks. Barba- 
rossa landed 10,000 cavalry near Otranto, but, being unprovided 
with artillery, they could effect nothing against the larger towns, 
and contented themselves with making an attempt on Castro, 
wasting the open country, and carrying off about 10,000 persons 
into slavery. 5 Francis, however, neglected to appear in Italy at 
the appointed time, and Solyman, therefore, did not follow up the 
invasion. The events just related took place in the summer, and 
it was not till the end of September, that Francis prepared to 
enter Italy. By the 31st of October, the French had penetrated 
as far as Kivoli, and were desirous of engaging the enemy, when 
Francis, jealous of his generals, and even of his own son, sent them 
a message to await his arrival. The prospect of peace may, 
however, have been the chief cause of his inactivity. After the 
truce of Bomy, negociations had been continued at Monpon, in 
Aragon; and on the 16th of November the plenipotentiaries’at 
Monpon signed a truce of three months, to be published in 
Piedmont by the 27th. The two armies were to be disbanded, 
and each power was to retain the territory which it held at the 
time of the publication of the armistice. It was also agreed that 
plenipotentiaries should be appointed to consider ancf adjust a 
definitive treaty of peace. 

Pope Paul HI-, who, like the Emperor, was desirous of arresting 
the progress of the Turks, as well as of putting an end to the 
schism which distracted the Church, neither of which objects could 
be effectually accomplished so long as Europe was disturbed by 
the disputes of Charles anc Francis, had long been endeavouring 
to bring their wars to a termination; and in these projects he 
was seconded by the Empeiors sisters, the Queens of France and 
Hungary. The aged 1 onti a id not shrink from fatigue and 
danger in order to promote a design which lie had so much at 
heart. He bad also, it is tiue, some personal interests to forward. 
After the example of his predecessor, he wished to form con¬ 
nexions both with the Empeioi and the French King,by marrying 
into their families his two grandchildren, Octavius and Victoria, 

5 Negociations, &c., t. i. p- 330 sqq.; Paruta, 1st. I encs. lib. yiii. p. 086. 
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e offspring of his son, Peter Louis Farnese, a sort of Caesar 
Borgia in miniature, whom he had made Duke of Camerino by 
seizing that place because it had fallen to A female. With these 
views, Paul arranged a meeting between Charles and Francis at 
Nice, where a definite pacification might be settled. Francis 
readily agreed to an interview which offered him a chance of 
gaining his ends by negociation instead of arms ; and the Emperor, 
on his side, felt the burthen of supporting at once a war with 
France and with the Turks, and endeavouring at the same time to 
re-establish the Imperial authority in Germany. His finances 
were far from flourishing. The Sovereign of half Europe, as well 
as Mexico and Peru, could not raise money enough to pay his 
mercenaries. The Netherlands were his true Indies; but his 
subjects there, though able, were not always willing to pay, and 
serious symptoms of revolt had manifested themselves at Ghent 
on the subject of taxes. 

When Paul arrived at Nice, May 27th 1538, he found that the 
Duke of Savoy was not inclined to admit either himself or the 
jMonarchs into the only town which the fortune of war had left 
him. The Pope was obliged to take up his abode in a Franciscan 
convent in the suburbs; the French King established his quarters 
at the village of Villanuova, about two miles from the town, while 
the Emperor was fain to abide in the little port of Villafranca, in 
the galley which brought him. Paul could not prevail upon Charles 
and Francis to see each other, and he therefore received the visits 
of both in turn, and acted as mediator between them. A mutual 


mistrust, not unnatural after all that had passed between them, pos¬ 
sessed the minds ot the two Sovereigns. They could not persuade 
themselves that any agreements would be faithfully observed ; and 
under these circumstances the only method for obtaining a peace 
seemed to be to enter into no prospective conditions at all, but to 
treat on the basis of uti possidet is. Such a method was highly 
favourable to Francis, as it would give him Savoy and a great part 
of Piedmont, a possession almost as valuable as the Milanese, and 
much more conveniently situated with regard to his own dominions. 
Charles, indeed, felt some shame, though Beatrix was dead, in thus 
abandoning his brother-in-law, the Duke of Savoy, whatever feel¬ 
ings Francis might entertain in stripping his uncle. The wounds 
of political morality, however, are soon salved, and, as commonly 
happens in such eases, the helpless party was sacrificed. One of 
the conditions of the proposed peace was, that Francis should 
join the Holy League against the Turk, recently concluded between 
the Pope, the Emperor, and Venice; but Francis was not inclined 
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“-Kan open and public breach with the Grand Signior 6 , and a truce 
of ten years was therefore substituted for a regular treaty of peace 
(June *18tli). Both parties thought, and probably with reason, 
that such a truce was as likely to be observed, and to last as 
Ioqo-, as a more formal treaty. Thus Bresse, Savoy, and half ot 
Piedmont, occupied by Francis, remained in his hands, while 
the rest of Piedmont and the Milanese were retained by the 
Emperor. Hesdin was restored to the French, but Francis yielded 
respecting Guelderland, and recognised the Duke’s promised rever¬ 
sion to the Emperor. The county of Nice alone was left to the 
Duke of Savoy. The Pays de Vaud was retained by the Swiss, and 
Geneva preserved its newly acquired liberty:—a circumstance by 
which both monarchs unconsciously sowed the seeds of future revolt 
in their own dominions, by enabling that city to become the seat 
of Calvin’s reformation. Such is the Nemesis of subtle and grasp¬ 
ing politicians. Francis also obtained Mirandola, and altogether 
his position was vastly improved by this treaty when compared 
with that of Cambray. 7 Charles of Savoy was abused as well as 
robbed. It was said that be had drawn his misfortunes on his own 
head by his want of complaisance to his powerful visitors, although 
his reluctance to admit a foreign garrison during the congress 
was natural enough under the circumstances. Early in the follow¬ 
ing year the truce was converted into a “ perpetual peace,'’ 8 by 
the treaty of Toledo (January 10th). 

Paul HI* succeeded during these conferences in effecting one 
of his matrimonial projects. Margaret of Austria, the Emperor’s 
natural daughter, had in the preceding year become a widow, 
through the assassination of her husband, Alexander de’ Medici. 
The roving eyes of that tyrannical and licentious prince were often 
directed towards the purest as well as highest among the Florentine 
ladies and not content with robbing them of honour, he publicly 
boasted of his success. But his kinsman, Lorenzino, who shared and 
assisted his pleasures, meditated, under the cloak of that base office, 
the means of procuring the supreme power for himself. Alex¬ 
ander had been captivated by Lorenzino’s still young and hand¬ 
some aunt, the wife of Leonardo Ginori, but had long sought her 
favour in vain, when Lorenzino pretended that he had procured 
Blinded by lust, Alexander suffered himself to 


m 


him an assignation. 

« Iiclazionc di Niccolo Ticpok, 
Toirnnuseo, Relations dcs Ambassadcurs 
Veniticns sur les affaires de J'rancc 
xvi e siecle {Doc. bid.) t. i. p* 214 sqq. 

7 Dumont, t. iv. p. ii. pt. 109, * s q ( l- 

8 A mugnificent title frequently used. 


in those days, and ridiculed by Leibnitz 
in the preface to his Codex Juris Gentium 
Diplomat ieus, where be cites with appro¬ 
bation the sign of a Dutch shopkeeper, 
the picture of a cemetery, with the in¬ 
scription, A la paix pcrpUuellc! 
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enticed into a dark and secret chamber, where, as he lay expect¬ 
ing the promised fair one, he was set upon by Lorenzino and a hired 
assassin, and stabbed to the heart (January 6 th 1537). Want 
of resolution, however, prevented Lorenzino from reaping the 
fruits of his crime. Struck with remorse and horror at what he 
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had done, instead of rousing the people and putting himself at 
their head, he fled precipitately to Bologna, and thence to Venice. 
The Florentines, by the advice of Cardinal Cibo and Francis 
Guicciardini, now placed the youthful Cosmo de Medici, a descen¬ 
dant of the younger branch of the family, at the head of their 
affairs, and the choice was subsequently ratified by the Emperor. 
Cosmo caused Lorenzino to be murdered at Venice, in 1547 . Iii 
process of time he reduced all Tuscany under his dominion; and in 
1569 Pope Pius V. gave him the title of Grand-Duke of Tuscany, 
which was afterwards confirmed to the son of Cosmo by the Em¬ 
peror Maximilian II. 


Cosmo was himself desirous of marrying his predecessor’s widow 
as a means of securing the Emperor’s favour, and establishing his 
own position at Florence; but Paul succeeded in obtaining her 
hand for his grandson Octavius Farnese, and the marriage was 
celebrated soon after the conference at Nice. His scheme for 
marrying his granddaughter, Victoria, to Antony of Bourbon son 
of Charles Duke of Vendome, was not successful. Francis promised 
indeed, to second the Pontiffs views; but Antony married Jeanne 
d’Albret, only child of Henry King of Navarre and Margaret sister 
of Francis I., and became the father of Henry IV. of France . 9 

The refusal of Charles and Francis to see each other at Nice had 
impressed their respective Courts, as well as the Pope, with the 
idea that, though from necessity they had agreed upon a truce, 
they were still at deadly enmity, and that the war would be 
renewed at the first opportunity. This, however, was an erroneous 
notion. Their unwillingness to have an interview at Nice seems 
to have arisen from a wish not to .expose their plans before 
witnesses, and it is probable that the two monarchs had already 
arranged there a future meeting. However this may be, Francis 
lingered after the breaking up of the conference at an abbey in the 
diocese of Nimes, where the arrival of the Imperial fleet at Ai<nies 
Mortes being announced to him (July 14th), he immediately 
mounted his horse and rode to the coast. A boat conveyed him 
to the Emperor’s galley, and Charles helped him with 'his own 


9 Jeanne was first married July loth 
1540, being then only 12 years of age, 
to William de la March, Duke ©f Cleves, 


Berg, and Juliers; but the marriage was 
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CHARLES AND FRANCIS AT AIGUES MORTES. [Book II. 


and to ascend the side. “ Brother, behold me once more your 
prisoner!” exclaimed Francis, as he set his foot upon the deck. 
This mark of confidence was returned on the following day by the 
Emperor, who paid Francis a visit on shore. Queen Eleanor 
embraced*, alternately, a brother and a husband, and the oblivion 
of past offences appeared to he so complete that even Andrew 
Doria was presented to Francis. During the few days that the 
Sovereigns remained here, they had long interviews, to which only 
the Queen, the Cardinal of Lorraine, and the Constable Mont- 
morenci, were admitted on the side of France, and on that the 
Emperor, Granvella, Keeper of the Seals, and the Grand-Com¬ 
mander Govea. On the 17th of July, the King conducted the 
Emperor to his galley, and the meeting terminated. 

The scene just described is calculated, at first sight, to fill us 
with astonishment. A little previously, Francis had solemnly con¬ 
demned the Emperor as a rebellious vassal, nay, had even accused 
him of poisoning the Dauphin; whilst Charles had publicly chal¬ 
lenged the French King to mortal combat, with every mark of 
aversion mid contempt. The explanation of this altered policy is 
‘. • n j -0 be sought in the influence acquired, at this period, by 
^lontmorenci. That prince, a man of harsh, overbearing, and arro- 
‘ t character, but possessing considerable administrative ability, 
recently been elevated to the dignity of constable, which, since 
, 1 . a , ie eason of Bourbon, had remained in abeyance; and, being a 
I V ted Roman Catholic, he was naturally inclined towards the policy 
f tl Emperor, the consistent and persevering foe of the heretic 

ot j infidel: while the course hitherto pursued by France had 

aQC ssitated leagues with the Lutherans and the Turks. Francis, 
necessi & luxury and debilitated by disease 10 , was more than 

6 , em - U1 ( qi rl ed to intrust to other hands the reins of government ; 
TZ2%a the temporary, but violent, reactions from his lethargy 
. ? nP idea, the dream of his life, still haunted him — 

the^recovery of the Milanese. This Montmorenci taught him to 
, , r m arms, hot negociation; and Francis was suffi¬ 

ciently humbled, or sufficiently indolent and enervated, to seek 
, . v ;ii of his rival an object which he had in vam 

XfeVto trest from Mm by force In a letter dated from 
Nimes (July 18 th), only a day or two after the interview at Aigues 
Mortes, he declared that thenceforth the affairs of the Emperor and 
his own should be the same. 
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10 Soon after the interview at Aigues 
Mortes, he was laid up at Compile by 


Mortes, he was laid up at Gompiegiu vj 
a fresh attack of a disgraceful malady, 
brought upon him, it is said, by the sin¬ 
gular revenge of an injured husband, 


which wasted his faculties and shortened 
his days. L. Guyon, Lemons diverses, ap. 
Martin, t. viii. p. 254. 

11 Archives Curicuscs , t, iii. p. 26. 
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lie change ui the policy of France soon became manifest. Two 
of the questions discussed at Aigues Mortes. seem to have turned 
on the affairs of religion, and the conduct to be observed towards 
England. There being no longer any reason to conciliate the 
Crerraan Protestants, the severity of the persecutions in France 
was redoubled. An inquisitor at Toulouse, who had been con¬ 
verted by the very persons whom he was appointed to punish, was 
burnt in that town (September 10th 1538); and on the 10th 
December following appeared an edict against the Reformers far 
more severe than any hitherto published. Nor was. it Ion- before 
the German Lutherans received intimation of this clian-e ° Mont 
morenci signified to Duke Ulrich of Wiirtemberg, that 'he mnt 
not attack the neighbouring Catholic bishops-which indeed 1 
was not contemplating —unless he wished to draw’ down 77 
himself the indignation of France. 12 ^ on 

The French policy with regard to England was also completelv 

altered, and seemed to be now founded on the presumption that 

a reconciliation between Henry VIII. and the Emperor was ini 

possible. As there appeared to be no longer any need for court in- 

the friendship of the English monarch, Francis even began to con° 

sider whether it might not be for his interest to break Completely 

with Henry. The obligation to pay 100,000 crowns a year 

according to the treaty of Moore, was irksome; the payment had 

been suspended with Henry’s consent, in consideration of the 

distress of France consequent on the Emperor’s invasion- and 

after the truce of Nice, Francis, whose practice it was to observe 

treaties no longer than was convenient, began to question altogether 

he validity of the debt. Several causes of coolness had sprung W 

between the two monarchs W. have already alluded to Franc!* 

refusal of Henry s suit to Mary of Guise. That was not the only 

French princess with whom Henry entertained matrimonial 

projects. He had also thought of another daughter of the house 

of Guise, and of Mademoiselle de Vendome; but before raakin- 

his choice, he wished to see all these ladies at Calais. So mi 

chivalrous a proposal excited the derision of Francis, whose^niniT 

ter wrote to Castillon, ambassador at the English Court- — «T] 

King has laughed at the conferences they have had with v„u * 

this subject. It seemed, he says, as if in England they select 0 '! 

their wives like their ponies; that is, to get together a good ciuant i 

make them trot, and take that which will go the easiest ”>3 tt U . 

-tlenry-s 


% 


12 Sleiflan, lib. xii.; Ribier, Lettres et 
Mtm . d’etat, t. i. p. 423. 

13 Letter of M. Bgchetel to Castillon, 
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•nassion, indeed, could not have been very violent, as be was at the 
s am e time soliciting the bands of the widow of Duke Sforza and of 

Queen Mary, the Emperor’s sister. 

If Henry was regarded by Charles and Francis with an evil eye 
on account of his heresy, the same cause naturally excited a great 
deal more indignation at Rome. After the execution of Anne 
Boleyn indeed, both the Pope and the Emperor had endeavoured 
to effect a reconciliation with the English King, and Charles seems 
to have pursued that object down to the very time of the conference 
at Nice. From some diplomatic papers still extant u , it appears, 
that even while at Villa Franca in the summer of 1538, the Em¬ 
peror made proposals to Henry for a league against France. Ihe 
scheme seems to have been connected with the marriage before 
alluded to, between Henry VIII. and Charles’s niece, the widowed 
Duchess of Milan, as well as with a plan for making the Emperor’s 
son-in-law, Don Louis of Portugal, Duke of Milan, and giving him 
the hand of the English princess Mary. But after Charles’s close 
alliance with France all these projects vanished, and in Nov. 1538 
we find Henry complaining of his coldness. 15 In the same year 
p 1 III. renewed against Henry his bull of .deprivation. That 
p' 111 ,- a- jj-gamt of nothing less than hurling the English monarch 
„ 011 \j s throne by means of the new alliance between the Emperor 
r0 ™ * e The scheme was fomented by the intrigues of Cardinal 
-- p ol6j w ho, as a member of the House of York, had some 
Kegma to ’ t ] ie English crown, and who, in the true spirit of 
B^Ponish hierarchy, while thus conspiring against his sovereign and 
t ie 1 ' a ffected to give out that it was only from his love for 
bene ac o j t hat prince’s own good, that he was striving to 
bim } nt0 obedience to the Pope. 16 The French Court 
reduce ^ ^ p] an . There was undoubtedly discontent in 
eiiteicn 111 Castillon, the French ambassador, represented to 
Eng an , ^ ^ Emperor and the Kings of France and Scotland 

be sue , it wou ld be easy not only to dethrone Henry, 

combine a *. aQ(i partition his kingdom; the northern part 
but even o i jj um her, might then be given to Scotland, 
of which, as far as midland counties betweeu the number 

the Emperor, taking w 


dors mare.” Henry VIII. seem* to bwe 
inherited from his father * . gex 
and peculiarities respecting the . 

to jidge from the minute andamusing 
instructions given by Henry \ * 

ambassadors*to observe and re P^ r J r l ^i 
the person of the young Queen of ^ il P 
(loOo), whom lie then thought of marr) 




edited by Mr. Gairdner for the Rolls 
Commission, p. 223 foil. 

14 MS. in Brit. Mus., ap. Turner, Henry 
VIII. vol. ii. p. 487 . 

15 Hurl. MS. p. 59, ibid. p. 490. 

10 His Letters to Cromwell, in Burnet, 
vol. iii. pt. ii. Records, no. 53. He hat 
adopted the same style iu his book, Pro 
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the Thames, and Francis the southern part as far as Wales. 
Charles declined the proposal on the ground that his first care must 
he to reduce the Lutherans and Turks; adding, however, that he 
should see with pleasure the enterprise undertaken by Francis, who 
had not, like himself, to contend with domestic enemies. But 
Francis, or rather the Constable, was not disposed to enter upon it 
alone, and'Pole and his patron the Pope were obliged to adjourn 
the project. 

The agitation of these schemes, however, occasioned Henry a 
good deal of alarm. In March 1539, an embargo was laid on the 
Flemish shipping in English ports. The English coast was fortified 
under the King’s personal inspection, the fleet was increased to 
150 sail, and levies of troops were made throughout the kingdom. 17 
It was the same danger that induced Henry to draw closer his 
alliance with the confederates of Smalcald, and with that view 
also, under the guidance of Cromwell, to contract his unfortunate 
marriage with Anne of Cleves. But this subject requires a few 
words of explanation. 

We have already mentioned 18 that in 1505 the Archduke Philip 
obtained possession of Guelderland and Zutphen. He did not, 
however, hold them long. Charles d’Egmont escaped from custody 
and recovered his dominions, which he letained with the support 
of the French; and when, in 1508, the League of Cambray was 
formed, he was provisionally confirmed in them, though he was 
compelled to give up a few places. Like Sickingen in Germany, 
Charles d’Egmont was a sort of robber-prince and breaker of the 
public peace; his dominions became the resort of all the unquiet 
spirits of the surrounding districts; and, being constantly sup¬ 
ported by France, he caused the Flemish government a great deal 
of trouble and anxiety. In 152S, however, Charles V. compelled 
him by the treaty of Gorcum to engage that he would appoint the 
Emperor his successor in Guelderland and Zutphen, in case he 
himself should leave no heir; and this arrangement was recognised 
by Francis I. in the treaty of Cambray (1529). But in spite of 
these engagements, Charles d’Egmont made in 1534 a formal dona¬ 
tion of his dominions after his decease to the King of France, in 
consequence of which a French envoy repaired to Guelderland, 
and received an oath of fidelity from the commandants of the 
principal fortresses. Among the people of the country this step 
was highly unpopular. They wished to be the vassals neither of 

i, p. 827 foil.; Despatches of Marillae, ap. Ranke, Deutsche Gcsch. B. iv. 
S. 181. 

18 Above, p. 246. 
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rancis nor of Charles, and they turned their eyes on a neighbour¬ 
ing prince, John III., Duke of Cloves, who had the nearest pre¬ 
tensions to the inheritance, although the Duke of Lorraine also 
asserted a claim in right of his mother Philippina, sister of Charles 
d’Egmont. In 1538 the Duke of Guelderland, at the instance of 
his states, entered into a treaty with John III., by which he 
engaged to leave his dominions to the latter’s son, William, sur- 
named the Rich, and by the death of the Duke in June, William 
came into possession the same year. In the following February he 
also became Duke of Cloves by the death of his father John. His 
possessions now extended from the Werre to the Meuse, and along 
both banks of the Rhine from Cologne to the neighbourhood of 
Utrecht; for his father had obtained Berg, Jiilieh, and Ravensberg 
by marrying the daughter and heiress of the last duke. Sibylla, a 
sister of this powerful prince, was married to John Frederick the 
Elector of Saxony, and in 1539 Henry VIII., by the advice of the 
Protestant members of his council, married Anne of Cleves, another 
sister; a step which proved the downfall of Cromwell, and even¬ 
tually drove the Iving into the arms of the Catholic party. 

After the failure of Barbarossa’s attempt on Italy, Solyman turned 
against Venice the preparations he had made for the conquest of 
Naples; in which design he was encouraged by the French envoy, 
La Foret. In August 1537, the Turkish armament assembled at 
Avlona was directed against Corfu. The attack was, however, 
repulsed ; Solyman was compelled by disturbances in Asia to with¬ 
draw great part of his foices, leaving only enough to besiege 
Napoli di Romania and Malvasia, the chief towns held by the 
Venetians in the Morea. Baibai ossa with his fleet, closely followed 
by the French squadron under St. Blancard 10 , proceeded to attack 
the islands of the Archipelago and the /Egean, most of which fell 
during this year and the next into the hands of the Turks, The 
Holy League, effected in 1538, proved of little benefit to the 
Venetians. Doria, who seems to have cared little for Venetian 
interests, performed nothing woithy of his ancient renown, and in 
March 1539, the republic concluded a three months’ truce with 
the Porte, which was subsequently prolonged till the ‘ end of 
September, for the purpose of negociating a peace. In these nego¬ 
tiations, Rincon, a Spanish adventuiei, who had succeeded Marillac 
as French envoy at Constantinople, pretended to second the 
^ enetians, but only to betray them. He had purchased from the 
secretaries of the Council of Jen and of the Pvegadi , the secret 

St. Blancard's entertaining journal of tlae cruise is published in the negotia¬ 
tions, cjV. t. i. p. 340 seft. 
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..-mat the Venetian government was resolved on a peace at any 
price; and this intelligence he communicated to the Porte. Hence 
in the treaty at length concluded in November 1540, the hardest 
terms were insisted on by the Sultan; and besides Napoli di 
Romania, Malvasia, and other places, the Venetians were com¬ 
pelled to cede all the islands captured by Barbarossa and to pay 
300,000 ducats: conditions which so reduced the power of the 
haughty republic that she was obliged to place herself as it were 
.under the protection of France. 20 

After his interview with Francis at Aigues Mortes, Charles had 
proceeded into Spain, where he soon became involved in disputes 
with the Cortes. The Spaniards, and especially the grandees, 
murmured at the increased burthens to which they were subjected, 
as well as at the drain of their best troops for enterprises in which 
the nation had no concern; and the Cortes refused to vote a larger 
sum than 40,000 ducats. The grandees, headed by the con¬ 
stable Velasco, otherwise a staunch adherent of the house of 


Austria, were highly offended at a plan of Charles’s to introduce 
an excise to which their order would be subject. Velasco insisted 
that the payment of taxes was the badge of the peasantry ; that to 
impose them on the nobles not only curtailed their privileges, 
earned by the blood of their forefathers, but even derogated from 
their honour; and he offered the inconvenient and almost insulting 
advice, that in order to better his circumstances Charles should 
remain at home and diminish his expenditure. The nobles, he 
maintained, were bound merely to serve the King at their own 
expense in his wars, and that only in defence of Spain, diaries, 
finding that he could obtain no more from the Cortes, civilly dis¬ 
missed them in February 1539. But by this parsimony they even¬ 
tually lost all their influence. This was the last general assembly 
of the Cortes, for Charles forbore to summon a body from which 
he could obtain so little, and consequently to consult them on 
public affairs. The Cortes were henceforth composed only of the 
deputies of eighteen towns, who were convened pro found to grant 
the taxes to which the commonalty were subject. 

The Spanish nobles now retired to their country seats, or shut 
themselves up in their palaces; quadrangular buildings in the 
Moorish fashion, without windows towards the street, and enclosing 
a court planted with trees. They were men of vast possessions 
some of them having incomes of 100,000 ducats or more with 
30,000 families dependent on them. They were haughty beyond 


20 Ziukeisen, Gcscli. des osm. Ueichcs, B. ii. S. 807. 
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Each of them kept his little court, which was often 
adorned with a splendid body-guard of 200 men. Their consorts 
were served by ladies on their knees; the page who handed the 
cup remained kneeling till his mistress had finished drinking. 
Being excluded from public affairs, the nobles squandered their 
revenues in rivalling one another in magnificence; they lost all 
their martial habits, ran into debt, and reduced themselves at 
last to fear the monarch whom they had once caused to tremble. 
Charles V. seldom held a court; Philip II. knew how to keep the 
grandees at a distance; and both would trust only those whose 
fidelity, like that of the Duke of Alva, was beyond all suspicion. 21 

As the Emperor had thus to contend in Spain with the pride and 
power of the nobles, so he had to repress in the Netherlands the 
factious spirit of his commercial subjects, which had also been 
roused on the question of taxation. We have already alluded to 
the refusal of the citizens of Ghent to pay an impost that had been 
levied on them. In 1537 Mary Queen of Hungary, Eegent of the 
Netherlands, had obtained from the states assembled at Brussels a 
vote of 1,200,000 florins, the. payment of which was proportionally 
allotted to the various towns and provinces. Tq this assessment 
all submitted except Charles’s native city, Ghent, which, by means 
of its guilds and the exertions of Van Artevelde had achieved a 
democratic constitution and asserted the right of levying its own 
taxes. The population of Ghent was divided into three classes: 
the Poorters, or rich, the mechanics and the proletarians. Of 
these the last two had in certain cases a voice in the government 
of the city, and they now refused to make any money payment, 
though they offered to find troops according to ancient custom, 
while the Poorters declined both the one and the other; in con¬ 
sequence of which refractoriness, Mary directed all citizens of 
Ghent to be arrested, wherever they might be found. From this 
order Ghent appealed to Charles, who, however, refused to hear the 
case, and referred it to the Grand Council of Mechlin, by which 
the citizens were condemned. I he latter now rose in open revolt, 
expelled the nobility and Imperial officers, put their city in a 
posture of defence, and in 1539 sent deputies to the King of France 
to solicit his protection as their sovereign; which, indeed, he had 
claimed to be when, as already related, he had two years previously, 
in a solemn Lit cle Justice , summoned the Emperor to appear 
before him as his vassal. But the views of Francis were now 
completely changed. His present policy was to court, instead of 




21 Ranke, Fursten und V other , B. i. S. 221 fF. 
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v. VIII.] THE EMPEROR PASSES THROUGH FRANCE. 


d oppose, the Emperor, and he not only refused this demand for 
aid, but even acquainted Charles with the plans of his rebellious 
subjects, although they had been communicated to him in the. 
strictest confidence. At the same time he renewed an offer which 
he had made some months before, that the Emperor should travel 
through France in case his presence was required in Belgium. 

Charles accepted this offer, but it is impossible to believe that 
for the mere convenience of it he consented to surrender the 
Milanese. The story rests on the authority of Du Bellay 22 who 
has been copied by other writers. It is difficult in such cases to 
prove a negative, but a little reflection will show the utter i,m m 
lability of the tale. The revolt had been going on two or three 
years; it did not extend beyond Ghent and one or two smaller 
towns, and could easily have been put down without Charles’s 
presence, whose only object in going thither was to make the 
punishment of bis rebellious fellow-townsmen more signal and con 
spicuous. He saved no time by passing through ^France the 
journey, from the ceremonies attending his reception, haviu’o- oc _ 
cupied a quarter of a year! If he was averse to a long° sea 
v °yage 5 yet even the route through Italy and Germany would not 
have occupied three months, and there was nothing to deter him 
from it, as he was then on very good terms with the German Pro¬ 
testants. Indeed, he accepted the offer of Francis with reluctance 
and only because the refusal would have betrayed a want of confi¬ 
dence 23 ; for besides the danger of being seized as a hostage, he 
foresaw that it would expose him to the importunities of the 
French court. The invitation, like the betrayal of the citizens of 
Ghent, was clearly a part of Montmorenci’s policy to obtain from 
the gratitude of Charles what force had failed to extort, and Francis’s 
much extolled generosity merely an attempt to sell at an exorbitant 
price a very common act of hospitality. 

Charles set out in October 1539. The King’s two sons and 
the Constable Montmorenci met him at Bayonne, when the latter 
offered the two princes as hostages for the Emperor’s safety but 
Charles would not hear of it, and insisted on their accompanying 
him on his journey. The meeting of the two sovereigns at Loclies 
was celebrated with magnificent fetes, which were repeated at 

Roy et desS"-, et passer le plus u„a„ 
menf et diligemment que faire se ii„f °' 
excusant dc rim traictir Id ooinnm ’ T’ 
verity ne eolmeudroit, ni u ™ i* 
faire, sans avoir parle au H ov 
notrc fr6re, et ivoiis” v 
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s 2 Memoires, liv. viii. (Petitot, t. xix. 
295.) 

23 This appeal’s from a letter from 
Charles to his sister, the Queen of Hun¬ 
gary. Madrid, September 30, 1839: — 
“ Puisque Von cst venu a tant, fault (U- 
monstnr cntierc confidence du dit Seigneur 





PUNISHMENT OF GHENT. 
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Amboise, Blois, Orleans, and Fontainebleau, but surpassed by the 
entry into Paris, January 1st 1540. In the midst of these festi¬ 
vities many little accidents occurred to disconcert and alarm the 
Emperor. An officious perfumer nearly stifled him with smoke; 
the Chancellor Poyet was awkward enough to knock down a large 
piece of wood on his head and wound him severely; and the Duke 
of Orleans, jumping suddenly with French vivacity on the crupper 
of his horse, embraced him tightly, and told him to consider him¬ 
self a prisoner. Brusquet, the court fool, asserted his pre-eminence 
in this play of wit. He kept what he called a book of fools, in 
which he wrote the name of Charles V. for having ventured into 
France. “ But what,” asked Francis, “ if I let his Majesty depart 
unmolested ? ” “ In that case,” replied Brusquet, “I shall rub out 

his name and insert yours.” These pleasantries were, however, 
seasoned with importunities respecting the Milanese, which more 
than counterbalanced, says Brantome 24 , all the honours and good 
cheer which the Emperor experienced. 

Charles crossed the frontier towards the end of January 1540, 
and entered Ghent without opposition on the 24th of February, 
his birthday. Although the leaders of the revolt, as if unconscious 
of any criminal act, did not attempt to escape, the Emperor pro¬ 
ceeded against them with great severity. The bell of Roland, that 
formidable tocsin, which had so often called the inhabitants to arms, 
01 1 't -oved * the sheriffs and principal citizens were obliged to 

"Jf ardon on their knees, bareheaded and barefooted; twenty of 

v p 0 p U l ar magistrates were executed, and all of them deposed, 
their places being supplied by persons devoted to the Emperor’s 
service; the ancient privileges of the city were suppressed, and a 
citadel erected on the site of the ancient Abbey of St. Bavon, in 
order to coerce the inhabitants, the fines levied upon them serving 
to defray the expense of building it. Oudenarde and Courtrai, 
which had partaken in the revolt, were also punished. Thus an 
end was put to the liberties of Ghent, for which she had so often 
fouo-ht. Her commercial prosperity vanished with them, and 
passedaway to Antwerp; Her republican spirit to Holland, where 

new Arteveldes were soon to arise. 2 ’_ 

Charles had scarcely set his foot in the Netherlands, when the 
two French ambassadors who had accompanied him, demanded 
for their master the investiture ol Milan, as the price of his passage 


21 T. ii. Discours, 46, p. 254 (cd. 1822). 
2i For the revolt of Ghent see Jean 
d’Hollander, Discours des Troubles ad- 
wnucs en la Villc dc Garni, 1539, m 
Hoynck van Papendrecht’s Analecta- lid- 


gica, t. lii. pt. ii. p. 263 sqq.; Arendt, Dir 
Goiter Aufstand vom Jahre, 1539; in 
Kaumer’s Hist. Taschinbuch, 1842. On 
Charles’s passage through France, llibier, 
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rough France. Nettled at this demand, Charles begged that 
they would first suffer him to attend to his own affairs: stated that 
he could enter into no discussions without” consulting his brother 
b ei din and, whom he expected to meet in the Netherlands; and 
when further pressed, denied entirely having made the promise 
imputed to him. When the subject was renewed at Ghent, Charles 
declared, that he would never consent to cede the Milanese to 
France, and thus sever the chain of connection between his own 
dominions; but he offered to marry his eldest daughter to the 
Duke of Orleans, and to give her as a dowry, either°his Flemish 
possessions, together with Burgundy, or the Charolais, or else the 
Milanese: a proposition that was rejected by Francis. Both parties 
however, announced their intention of observing the truce of Nice’ 
The Emperor, after waiting some months to ascertain whether 
Francis was inclined to renew the negociations, invested his son 
Philip with the Milanese at Brussels, October 11th 1540. 2G 

Montmorenci’s policy, which had thus completely failed, ended 
in his own disgrace. Early in 1541, he found himself compelled 
to quit the court, and retire to Ecoueu; yet during the six years 
in which he lived in retirement, he continued to enjoy the favour 
of the Dauphin. Meanwhile Francis, vexed with his disappoint¬ 
ment, and ashamed of the truckling part which he had been made 
to play, began to meditate an occasion to renew the war with the 
Emperor. This was not long in offering itself: but before we 
relate the. events of the next campaigns, we must direct our atten¬ 
tion for awhile to the affairs of the German Protestants, as well 
as of the Turks; with both of whom Francis now strove to draw 
closer the bonds of union and friendship. 

' 6 Kibier, t. i. p. 542 (522); Gaillaixl, t. iv. p. 8; Duraout, t. iv. pt. ii. p. 140. 




HOLY LEAGUE OF NUREMBERG. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Tiie efforts of Pope Paul III. had been directed to the establish¬ 
ment of peace in the Church as well as between the Emperor and 
France. He had dispatched nuncios to the Protestant as well as 
the Catholic princes of Germany, in order to bring about an under¬ 
standing respecting a general council, and on this subject the 
nuncio Vergerio had had an interview in Saxony with Luther, but 
without much success. In June 1536 Paul issued briefs for the 
assembly of a council at Mantua in May of the following year. 
The assembly was, however, opposed on various grounds by the 
Kind’s of France and England, and by the Duke of Mantua himself, 
as well as by the German Protestants, who objected to an Italian 
town The latter were not of course any better pleased with the 
°hstitution of Vicenza, where the Papal legates, Campeggio and 
Tl ' der nominated to preside over the council, actually remained 
ean , ’ (.i t,, but the war having then broken out between the 

r nero? and France, not a single prelate appeared. The Re¬ 
formers had now begun to question altogether the expediency of a 
10 '] and required that it should at least be composed, as in 

eounei, j. ime8 not only of priests, hut also of princes and the 

representatives of the States ; and that the Pope should appear in 
f not as a judge but as a party. 1 

The Emperor s endeavours to support the Pope’s authority had 

1 d still further to alienate, the Protestants. The Imperial 
on y enc e • was dispatched to back the representations 

f T p r ’ Vnundo Vorstius, to the confederates of Smalcald, 
of the Papal and the debate, which ensned were vio- 

lmdTand ‘unsatisfactory. Held subsequently travelled about the 
country canvassing against the Protestants, and at length suc¬ 
ceeded in organising a Catholic Dengue, called the Holy Dkmuk 

of Nurembbbg (June l« 38 t. . Vi pil ” clp T 8 

confederacy, which was established for a term of ten years, were 

King Ferdinand, Duke George of Saxony the Dukes of Bavaria, 
the Archbishops of Menta and Salzburg, with a few other Catholic 


■ Sarpi, Slaria Jd Com. Tridal. p. 71 »)•,. («d 1019). 



IX.] DUCIIY OP SAXONY BECOMES PEOTESTAXT. 

This league was the more alarming to the Protestants 
on account of the truce concluded at the same time between 
Charles and Francis at Nice. It was subsequently confirmed by 
the Emperor at Toledo (May 20th 1539), who contributed to it 
50,000 florins. 2 

In the spring of that year a conference took place at Frankfort 
between the Elector Palatine on the part of the Emperor, and 
Joachim II., Elector of Brandenburg, as representative of the league 
of Smalcald. The latter prince, who succeeded to the Electorate 
in 1535, was as warm in the Protestant cause as his predecessor, 
Joachim I., had been iu support of the old religion. At this 
meeting a sort of truce was arranged for a period of fifteen months, 
by which it was agreed that the decree of the Diet of Nuremberg, 
and the edict of pacification issued at Ratisbon in 1532, should 
continue to be observed till the next Diet, and that meanwhile the 
jurisdiction of the Imperial Chamber in religious matters should 
remain suspended. In the interim the disputed points of doctrine 
were to be amicably discussed by some eminent doctors selected 
from each side, and a report rendered to the next assembly of the 
States; and although the Pope annulled this convention.as deroga¬ 
tory to the authority of the Holy See, it nevertheless continued to 
be observed. 

About the same time the Protestants gained an accession of 
strength by the death of George, Duke of Saxony (April 17th 1539). 
That prince, as we have seen, was a violent opponent of the Eefor- 
mationand as his two sons had died, he appointed by his will, 
that in case his brother and successor Henry, surnamed the Pious, 
a zealous Protestant, should attempt to inti'oduce any innovations 
iu religion, the Emperor and King Ferdinand should assume the 
administration of his dominions. These, which must be carefully 
distinguished from the Saxon Electorate, were vested iu the 
younger, or Albertine branch of the Saxon family, who, as Mar- 
o-raves of Misnia and Thuringia, possessed extensive territories, 
including the towns of Leipsic, Dresden, &c. Henry, however, 
succeeded without opposition, and immediately began to introduce 
the Lutheran religion into that part of Saxony. The most eminent 
divines were invited to Leipsic, and among them Luther himself 
who soon abolished the Popish worship; much to the satisfaction 
of the people, who had long been Protestant at heart. The latter 
creed now prevailed almost universally from the Baltic to the 
Rhine. 




- Sleidan, lib. xii.; Pallaviciui, lib. iv. cap. 2. 
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arranged at Frankfort, a disputation between Papist and 
Protestant doctors was held at Worms .in November 1540, in the. 
presence of Morone, the Papal nuncio, and of Granvella, who had 
recently been appointed Imperial Chancellor, in place of the intem¬ 
perate Held. The disputation was chiefly conducted by Dr. Eck. 
on the part of the Romanists, and by Melanchthon on that of the 
Protestants, but soon became involved in such subtleties on the 
question of hereditary sin, that by the advice of Granvella the 
Emperor adjourned the discussion till the meeting of a Diet at 
Ratisbon in the ensuing spring. 

This year is remarkable for the institution of the Order of the 
Jesuits, the scheme of which had been submitted by Ignatius Loyola 
to the Court of Rome in 1539. The Pope referred the matter to a 
committee of three cardinals, who gave it their approval, chiefly on 
account of the vow of implicit obedience (September 27th 1540). 
At the commencement of 1541, the order counted only ten 
members. 3 

The Emperor, in his accustomed plain and unostentatious manner, 
opened in person the Diet which assembled at Ratisbon, in April, 
1541. Cardinal Contarini, a member of the Oratory of Divine 
Love a man of great learning .as well as warm religious feeling, 
attended the assembly as Papal legate. Luther was also present. 
Contarini made large concessions; but it was soon evident that the 
discussion would be, as usual, fruitless, and the Emperor dissolved 
the Diet (July 28th). Francis I. protested to the Papal ambas¬ 
sadors against the concessions made by Contarini, which were 
also viewed with suspicion at Rome; and Paul annulled all the acts 
of the colloquy on the ground, that a secular assembly was not 
competent to discuss religious matters. The Roman Catholics and 
Reformers, however, came on this occasion more nearly to an 
accommodation than at any previous or subsequent period. 4 The 
Pope and his legate, as well as the Dukes of Bavaria, now pressed 
upon the Emperor the necessity of putting down the Protestants 
by force of arms; but Charles, who had still need of their services 
against the Turks, was disposed to act with more moderation. He 
replied that he had neither money nor power for such an enter¬ 
prise, and he issued a declaration which left matters nearly on the 
same footing on which they had been placed by the religious peace 
of Nuremberg. 


<SL 


’ t. xiii. p. 517 and 566. 

We ftfiall return to this object. 

The reader will find a more detailed 


account of the religious proceedings at 
the Diets of Frankfort, Worms, J inc >- 
Ratisbon, in my Life of Calvin , ch. in* 
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.sides the Turks, an enemy nearer home, the powerful Duke 
Cleves and G-uelderland, induced the Emperor at this period to 
court the friendship of the Protestant princes. In 1540, after 
Charles had punished Ghent, and a new war threatened to break 


<SL 


out between him and Francis, both monarclis bad sought the alli¬ 
ance of Duke William, and Francis bad succeeded in enticing him 
with the promise of the hand of Jeanne, only daughter of Henry 
d’Albret, though the French court had already formed the plan of 
uniting what remained of Navarre to the crown; which indeed 
was afterwards effected by the marriage of Jeanne to Antony of 
Bourbon, first prince of the blood. 

It was with a view to his relations with the Duke of Cleves that 
Charles, while still at Ratisbon, concluded a treaty with the Land¬ 
grave Philip of Hesse (June 13th). The Landgrave had been for 
some time on a friendly footing with Queen Mary, the Eeo-ent of 
the Netherlands, who was herself suspected of a leaning towards 
the Protestants. She was the leading supporter in the Imperial 
Court of an anti-French and anti-Roman policy, and her only 
wish was to see Germany united under the Emperor . 5 Charles 
by his treaty with Philip, granted him an amnesty for all his 
former enterprizes against the House of Austria, whilst on the 
other hand the Landgrave promised to embrace the 'political 
party of the Emperor, and to oppose any alliance of the League 
of Smalcald with France or England; and more particularly 
not to admit the Duke of Cleves into the league, nor to support 
him in any manner; nay, if the Emperor should be attacked, to 
assist him, if necessary, in person . 6 In the following July, Charles 
also concluded a treaty with Joachim II. of Brandenburg, in which 
the latter promised to stand by the Emperor in the affair of Cleves, 
and to assist him in recovering the contested territories. He further 


engaged to embrace the Imperial party in the question of Ferdi¬ 
nand’s election, which was now again mooted ; he agreed to oppose 
all recruiting for France, and he assured Charles of his entire devo¬ 
tion. The Emperor, on his side, permitted the Elector of Bran¬ 
denburg to maintain the Protestant religion in his dominions, till 
the assembling of a council, or till the States should have come to a 
better decision. The reformed worship that had been established 
in Brandenburg was thus in a measure legalised, and the Elector 
cheerfully undertook neither to overstep what had been already 
done, nor to join the League of Smalcald. An attempt to brinl 
over the Elector of Saxony proved unsuccessful. ' ° 


5 Ranke, Popes , voL iii. App. p. 332. 

« Abstract of Treaty ap. Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. B. iv. S. 225 
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There was another cause besides his friendship for the Flemish 
Recent, that induced the Landgrave of Hesse to conclude with the 
Emperor the treaty just mentioned. Philip had one of those not 
uncommon temperaments in which amorousness combines with the 
fervour of devotion; and as his consort, Christine, daughter of Duke 
George of Saxony, though she had borne him several children, • 
•was distasteful to him both in temper and person, he sought in 
unlawful love a solace for his domestic unhappiness. His frequent 
transgressions were, however, accompanied with as frequent a re¬ 
pentance, and in this struggle with Satan, he at length hit upon one 
of those compromises which sometimes present themselves to minds 
constituted like his. He determined to cover his sins with a cloak 
of legality, and to sanctify his concubinage with the holy name of 
matrimony. At the court of his sister at Rochlitz he had been 
captivated by Fraulein Margaretha von der Saal, but the young 
lady, under the guidance of her mother, resisted all his unlawful 
advances. Philip now applied himself to consult the Scriptures, 
and in the books of the Old Testament it was not difficult to find 
passages that seemed to justify a plurality of wives. Christine, 
who appears to have been of an easy temper, gave her formal 
consent in writing to her husband’s second marriage (December 
11th 1539), with the reservation, in other respects, of her own 
rights and those of her children. Philip’s conscience, however, was 
not satisfied without the sanction of the theologians, and he 
appealed to Luther and Melanchthon as the fountain heads of gospel 
lore the very Popes of the Reformation. The case was difficult. 
It was hard to sanction bigamy, harder still to lose so staunch and 
powerful an upholder of the Protestant cause as the Landgrave of 
Hesse. The paper in which they answered his application contains 
all the reasons which could be urged against it, and looks like a 
dissuasion; yet they withheld not their consent, and were parties 
to the big am y, but under the seal of confession, and with the 
injunction of the strictest secrecy. 7 We can here discern but 
little difference between these Protestant doctors and Pope Cle¬ 
ment VII., when he advised Henry V1II. to take an additional wife. 

Bitramy, however, is not only a moral and religious crime : it is 
also a le^al offence; and the Landgrave began to fear that the 
Emperor°and the Imperial tribunal might find in it a fresh handle 
for pursuing him. Under this apprehension, he first endeavoured 


7 “ Quodsi denioue Vestra Celsitudo contradictioncs ant scandala ; nihil emm 
omnino coneluserit adhuc imam conjugem mtuatati, Prmeipes concubinas alow. 

ducere, juramus id secreto faciendum. . • • c s Brief e, Ih. v. S. -■ • ( 
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draw closer his alliance with the Elector of Saxony, and engaged 
to aid him in matters not provided for by the League of Smal- 
cald, as the affairs of John Frederick’s brother-in-law, the Duke of 
Cleves, provided the Elector would, in turn, support him in his 
new marriage, which he consummated in March 1540. The strict 
principles of the Elector forbade him, however, to enter into such 
an arrangement, and Philip, in consequence, threw himself, as 
we have seen, into the arms of the Emperor. His marriage, of 
course, soon became publicly known, and occasioned great scandal. 
Melanchthon, who was then on the point of proceeding to the Diet 
at Hagenau, was so mortified and alarmed by the part which he 
had played in the business, that he was seized with a dangerous 
illness; and it required all the consolations of Luther, who was 
of a more robust frame of mind, to restore his confidence and self- 
possession. 

The moderation displayed by Charles at Ratisbon tended to 
conciliate the Protestants, who engaged to assist him against the 
Turks. They wished him to undertake the war in person; but 
Charles was then meditating another expedition to Africa, to repress 
the dreadful devastations committed on the coasts of Italy and 
Spain by Hassan Aga, commandant of Algiers, a renegade eunuch 
in the service of Barbarossa, and he therefore intrusted the 
conduct of the war against Solyman to his brother Ferdinand. 
The peace with the Porte before mentioned 8 , in 1533, to which 
the Emperor was not a party, had left many things unsettled, and 
early in 1534, Cornelius Duplicius Schepper was despatched to 
Constantinople to make, if possible, a more satisfactory arrange¬ 
ment. He found a very altered state of things. Aloysio Gritti 
had lost great part of his influence; the power of Ibrahim himself 
was fast sinking, against whom a formidable party, headed by 
Barbarossa and Junisbeg, the interpreter to the Porte, had arisen 
in the divan. Schepper’s efforts were unavailing. In the last 
audience granted to him, the Sultan repeated that Hungary 
belonged Jo himself, that Janus Krai (King John) was merely his 
slave,°aud acted only in his name, and he warned Ferdinand not 
to undertake anything against that potentate. 9 Soon afterwards 
Gritti was despatched to Hungary as the Sultan’s plenipotentiary, 
and entered Transylvania at the head of 7000 men. He was, how¬ 
ever, hated and suspected, as well by the party of Zapolya as of 
Ferdinand; 40,000 men rose in arms, overpowered his little army. 



mentioned that the ambassador (Schep¬ 
per) had hired a bravo to blow up Barba- 
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tiou delivered Gritti himself to the executioner. This act naturally 
roused the anger of Solyman, and left no room for a peaceful sola- 
tion of the points in dispute. Ferdinand sent ambassadors both to 
Ibrahim and the Sultan, then in Bagdad, to clear himself from 
blame, by charging Zapolya with the execution of Gritti; but 
Solyman would not accept his excuses, and demanded reparation. 
From this time, however, Zapolya began to sink in reputation 
with the Porte. Junisbeg, whom the Sultan had despatched to 
inquire into the circumstances of Gritti’s murder, was gained over 
by King Ferdinand, with the promise of a pension ; and Zapolya 
was condemned to pay 1,200,000 ducats, partly for arrears of 
“ pension ” due to the Porte, and partly for valuables belonging to 
Gritti on which he had seized. It was soon after the return of 
Junisbeg to Constantinople, that the Vizier Ibrahim was mur¬ 
dered in consequence of some secret court intrigue. 

Meanwhile, as the Turkish hordes were pressing on from Bosnia 
towards Essek, Ferdinand’s general, Katzianer, advanced with an 
army of about 24,000 men, mostly Germans, to keep them in 
check • but being surrounded by the Osmanli cavalry, he was 
compelled to a disastrous retreat, in which he lost all his artil¬ 
lery (November 1536), while his army was dispersed and almost 

ent After this no' warlike movements of any importance occurred for 

1 ,. *r i eoo f,] ie Emperor and Ferdinand concluded a 

some time, in 1000 , mo i _ . , 

peace with Zapolya, which cost the latter the loss of the Sultans 
confidence. By this treaty, Charles and his brother consented to 
recognise Zapolya as a brother, that is, as a king, and to concede 
to him all the territory of which he then stood possessed; but on 
condition that after his death, whether he left children or not, his 
dominions should revert to Ferdinand. 10 In September 1539, 
Hieronymus Lasezi, who had now deserted the service of Zapolya 
for that of Ferdinand, repaired to Constantinople as the latter’s 
ambassador; but before any negociations could be concluded, the 
state of things was completely changed by the death of Zapolya 
(July 21st 1540). He had married in the previous year, Isabella, 
daughter of Sigismund Augustus, King of Poland, who had borne 
hinva son only nine days before his decease; and a party immediately 
sprung up in favour of the infant prince, at the head of which was 
Martinuzzi, or brother George, Bishop of Grosswardein. Some of 
Zapolya’s former supporters, however, as Gregory Frangepam, 
Peter Pereny, and others recognised Ferdinand. French intrigues 


'• Engel, B. iv. S. 63 sq. The treaty is in Katona, t. xs. 
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ie now revived; the amicable policy of Francis towards the 
House of Austria had, as we have seen, terminated at this period • 
and the French envoy at Constantinople induced the Hungarian 
ambassadors themselves to beg of the Sultan, that in case the 
brone of that country became vacant; the Duke of Orleans should 
be elected to it. 11 An end was now abruptly put to Lasczi’s 
negociations, who was imprisoned and put on short allowance; 
ancl war was declared against Ferdinand. 

In June 1541, Solyman in person began his march towards 
lungary, and entered Buda without resistance (August ‘^oth 
1541), before the forces voted by the Diet of Won"Cderlhe 
command of Count Fiirstenberg, could come up. A Turkish 
government under a pasha of three tails, was now established in 
the Hungarian capital, the principal church was converted into 
a mosque, and Buda remained in the hands of the infidels near a 
century and a half. Zapolya’s queen and infant sou were ejected 
fiom the palaee, and sent to Lippa on the other side of the Theiss 
After a three weeks’ sojourn in Buda, where he received and con¬ 
temptuously dismissed another embassy from Ferdinand, Solyman 
returned homewards and reached Constantinople November 20th 
On this occasion, Ferdinand offered to hold Hungary as tributary 
to the Porte; but the proposition was spurned by Solyman, who 
even demanded a yearly tribute for Austria. 12 

It was during this time that Charles was conducting his un¬ 
fortunate expedition to Algiers; but before relating that "event we 
shall pursue the affairs of Hungary to their catastrophe. The 
rapid progress of the Turks had created a panic in Germany, 
and the Diet which assembled at' Spires early in 1542* 
voted with unaccustomed alacrity, a force of 40,000 foot and 
8000 horse, the command of which was intrusted to Joachim II 
of Brandenburg. With part of these troops Joachim marched 
to Pesth, which had a garrison of 8000 Osmanlis; but after 
cannonading the town, and in vain attempting to bring his men to 
the assault, who were in a state of mutiny for want of pay he 
found himself compelled to retreat. In 1543, Solyman ao-ain 
appeared in Hungary, and after a short stay at Buda, laid sie°e to 
Gran. The garrison made a brave defence, till the gilt cros°s o 
the cathedral having been shot away, they were struck with " 
superstitious terror, and surrendered (August 10th). Tata 
Stulilweissenburg next fell, the latter after a brave defence, ex -Th 
by the massacre of nearly all the population. In 1544 \v Plate , 
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taken, the ancient and magnificent seat of royalty; after 
which, and the capture of some castles near Tolna, the Turks car¬ 
ried the war into Croatia and Slavonia. Ferdinand’s troops gained 
some partial advantages,' but on the whole his prospects were 
hopeless. In 1545 he concluded a truce with the Pasha of Buda, 
and sent an ambassador to Constantinople to arrange the terms of 
a peace. After lingering negotiations, Solyman, whose views were 
then directed towards Persia, at length consented to a truce of five 
years (June - 13th 1547), guaranteeing the maintenance of the 
status quo, on condition of Ferdinand paying to the Porte a yearly 
tribute, disguised under the name of a “ pension,’’ of 30,000 ducats. 
The government of the Turkish conquests in Hungary, like othei 
territories under the dominion of the Porte, had been already 
divided into Sandjaks, which were at first twelve in number, as 
Buda, Gran, Stuhlweissenburg, Mohacs, Fiinfkirchen, &c. 

The Emperor, as we have said, had resisted the solicitations of 
the Diet of Ratisbon in 1541, that he should lead the Imperial 
troops in person against Solyman, in order that he might conduct 
his long-projected enterprise against Algiers. The success of his 
former expedition seems to have inspired him with a taste for these 
maritime crusades. The present one, however, w'as undertaken 
against the advice of his admiral, Andrew Doria, at too late a period 
of the year. It was tlie 20th of October before the Imperial fleet 
appeared at Algiers, having on board a fine army of about 22,000 
men, together with 100 Knights of St. John. Only part of the 
troops liad been landed when a high wind, accompanied with a 
heavy fall of rain, carried # away the tents, rendered the ammunition 
useless and converted the encampment into a swamp ; and a vio¬ 
lent storm which followed wrecked the greater part of the fleet, 
and thus deprived tlie army of provisions. In these trying circum¬ 
stances Charles behaved with great fortitude; whilst he shared the 
dangers and hardships of the meanest soldier, he displayed all the 
best” qualities of a general. When the scattered ships that had 
escaped were reassembled, Charles commanded all the horses to 
be drowned in order to make room on board for the men; but 
scarcely had this been done when another storm again dispersed 
tlie ships 1 Tlie anxious question now arose how the troops were 
to be carried home ; but this point was soon decided by a pestilence 
whicl^carried off the greater part of them. The Emperor tvas the 
last to embark, and after encountering many more perils, at length 
arrived with the remnant of his armament at Carthagena (Decem¬ 
ber 1st). . , , , 

The news of Charles’s disaster was received at the French court 
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ith transports of joy. The opportunity appeared to Francis 
favourable for commencing a new war, and an occurrence which 
had taken place in the preceding summer afforded him a pretext 
for declaring it. Soon after the conclusion of the peace between 
Venice and the Porte, Rincon, the French envoy at Constanti¬ 
nople, had returned home for fresh instructions, and was sent back 
in June 1541 in company with a Genoese named Fregoso, who 
was to act as French ambassador at \enice. Both these men were 
the Emperor s subjects. Rincon, as we have said, was a Spanish 
renegade; Fregoso was an opponent of Doria and the Imperial 
party at Genoa, from which city he had been expelled and declared 
a rebel; and as they had entered the service of Francis, a price 
had been set upon their heads. For the convenience of Rincon 
who was very corpulent, and disliked the fatigue of ridino- or 
posting, he and Fregoso agreed to descend the Po in boats'dis¬ 
guised, and without passports. A kind of small underhand warfare 
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was already going on in Italy between the troops of Du Bellay 
Langey, the French governor of Turin, and the Imperialists; and 
he and the Marquis del Guasto, the governor of Milan, were con¬ 
stantly on the watch to intercept each other’s couriers. Some of 
Del Guasto’s bravi having fallen in with Rincon and Fregoso 
proceeded to arrest them; the latter resisting, were killed in the 
skirmish vVliich ensued, and their papers seized. Francis was loud 
in his complaints of this proceeding, which he denounced as a vio¬ 
lation of the law of nations; for the present, however, he stifled 
his resentment, and except for the unfortunate termination of 
Charles’s expedition to Algiers, would probably have suffered the 
affair to sink into oblivion. But no sooner did he hear of that 
event than he sought to connect himself with all who had any 
cause of discontent against the Emperor. He had already formed 
an alliance with the Duke of Cloves, who disputed Guelderland 
with Charles, and he now leagued himself with the Neapolitan 
malcontents; but he could not persuade Henry VIII. to enter 
any longer into his selfish plans. The alliance with the Duke of 
Cloves, besides affording an opportunity to attack the Netherlands 
on both sides, also enabled Francis to draw what troops he wanted 
from Germany through the Duke’s dominions. On November 
19th 1541, the French King also concluded at Fontainebleau a 
treaty with Christian III. King of Denmark, for a term of ten 
years, during which the latter engaged to close the Sound against 
the enemies of France 13 ; and in the following July he effected at 
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to gratify bis private ambition and resentment, Francis, in the 
summer of 1542, called into the field no fewer than five armies; 


of which three were directed against the Netherlands; the fourth, 
commanded by the Dauphin, marched towards the frontiers of 
Spain; while the remaining one, under the Admiral Annebaut, 
consisted of the troops cantoned in Piedmont. 

Hostilities began on the side of Cleves. The Duke caused one 
of his captains, Martin von Rossem, a sort of condottiere, to 


assemble his irregular troops on the frontiers of the Netherlands, 
but 'without expressly avowing him. To the remonstrances of the 
Queen of Hungary, the Duke replied that the troops were not his, 
and that he believed them to be destined against the Turks. Yon 
Rossem, however, suddenly presented himself before Liege, and 
demanded a passage over the Meuse. The citizens shut their 
gates, and Yon Rossem, crossing the river at a higher point, 
and devastating everything on his route, directed his march 
towards Antwerp, with the design of taking and plundering that 
city. Rene de Nassau, Prince of Orange, who attempted to arrest 
his progress, was defeated at Hoch Straet with a loss of 1400 men; 
but nevertheless succeeded in putting Louvain and Antwerp in a 
posture of defence. 

These occurrences determined Francis to commence the war on 
the side of the Netherlands. He did not declare it till July 12th 
1542, and then in the most virulent terms. Nicholas de Bossu, 
Sieur de Longueval, was sent to join Von Rossem’s army, in order 
that its movements might be combined with those of the French 
forces. One French army, under the command of the Duke of 
Orleans, though virtually under that of Claude, Duke of Guise, the 
youm' prince’s instructor in the art of war, assembled on the 
frontiers of Luxemburg; whilst another, led by the Duke of 
Vendome, threatened the frontiers of Flanders. The Imperialists, 
not expecting to be attacked in Luxemburg, had made little 
preparation for defence. Damvilliers, Yvoy, Arlon, Montmedy, 
even the capital, Luxemburg, itself, fell rapidly before the French 
arms, and were for the most part cruelly handled, the capitulation 
of Luxemburg only being respected. I oung and ardent, the Duke 
of Orleans was dissatisfied with such easy conquests; he longed to 
flesh his maiden sword in a pitched battle in the field; and tearing 
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nat/bne was likely to be'fought by the army in the south under 
command of bis brother, the Dauphin, he suddenly dismissed 
the greater part of his troops, retaining only enough to cover the 
frontiers of France ; a step of which the Queen of Hungary imme¬ 
diately took advantage to recover Montmedy and Luxemburg. 

Francis was very much chagrined at this news. He gave the 
Duke of Orleans, though his favourite son, a very cool reception at 
Montpellier; and the Duke was further mortified by finding that 
there was no more probability of a battle being fought in the 
south than in the quarter he had just left. The Dauphin was at 
the head of 40,000 infantry, and 4000 cavalry. Margaret, the 
King’s sister, wished this noble force to be employed in the re¬ 
covery of Navarre; but, by the advice of Montpesat, Governor of 
Guienne, that project was abandoned, and the army directed 
against Eousillon, which it was thought would prove an easy 
conquest. The plan of the campaign was to take Perpignan, to 
obtain command of the sea, to occupy Le Pertuis, and thus to 
prevent any succours for Eousillon arriving from Spain. But the 
scheme was ruined by the dilatoriness of Francis, who ordered that 
nothin^ should be done before his arrival; and as he travelled 
with all the pomp and slowness of a royal progress, it was the 
middle of August before the Dauphin’s army entered Eousillon. 
Meanwhile a body of Aragonese, under the command of the Duke 
of Alva, had thrown themselves into Perpignan, and Doria had 
lauded artillery and ammunition enough for the most vigorous 
defence. The place, indeed, presented so formidable an appearance 
that Du Bellay compared it to a porcupine darting its quills on 
every side. The Dauphin did not appear before it till August 
26th. The Admiral Annebaut, who had come from Piedmont to 
superintend the siege, conducted it unskilfully. The sandy soil 
rendered the works of the besiegers useless; the autumnal rains 
bewail to swell the torrents into rivers, and to render the situation 
of°the French army extremely dangerous. On the 4th of October 
the King arrived within twelve leagues of Perpignan ; when, finding 
that no progress had been made, and after several assaults had been 
repulsed, he ordered the siege to .be raised. Thus this splendid 
army, the finest ever collected during the reign of Francis, re¬ 
treated without striking a blow. The immense preparations which 
had been made on all sides ended only in the capture of a few' 
small places near Boulogne and Calais by the Duke of Vendome. 
and some others in Piedmont by Du Bellay Langey; a result which 
must be ascribed partly to the indiscretion of the Duke of Orleans, 
partly to the dilatoriness of Francis, but still more to the plan of 
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_ing the French forces, instead of striking in one quarter a k - 

ecisive blow with their united strength. 

During this campaign, the Emperor had remained quietly in 
Spain, without approaching the scene of action. After his return 
from Africa, he had visited in succession Tarragon, Tortosa, Valencia, 
Alcala de Henares, and Madrid, presenting his son Philip to the 
people, and encouraging the enthusiasm which the attack of the 
French had already roused. Meanwhile he had been quietly pro¬ 
viding funds for carrying on the war. The Cortes voted him 
considerable supplies; he obtained a large dowry for his son 
by affiancing him to the Infanta of Portugal; and by ceding his 
pretensions to the Molucca Islands to the Infanta's father, John 
III., he procured a large sum by way of loan. The mines of 
America, too, had been more than usually productive, and he 
was thus better provided with means for carrying on the second 
campaign than he had been at the beginning of the first, while 
on the other hand the resources of France were almost exhausted. 

The Emperor further strengthened himself by an alliance which 
he concluded with Henry VIII. The part taken by Francis in the 
affairs of Scotland had increased the coolness between him and the 
English King. Henry had been endeavouring to effect an alli¬ 
ance with James V. of Scotland, whom he wished to engage in the 
same measures of ecclesiastical reform as he had himself adopted 
in England, nor did the Scottish King seem disinclined to enter 
into his views; but the plans of Henry were defeated by the oppo¬ 
sition of the Scottish clergy and the intrigues of the French Court, 
which foresaw the loss of its influence in Scotland in the event of a 
imion between that country and England. Enraged at this disap¬ 
pointment, Henry resorted to force. An army of20,000 men, under 
the Duke of Norfolk, crossed the Tweed in the autumn of 1542, in¬ 
flicting great loss and devastation; and it is said that the melan¬ 
choly °occasioned by his ill-successes near Solway Firth hastened 
the death of James, who expired December 14th. This event 
caused a change in Henry’s policy. He laid aside his hostile pre¬ 
parations against Scotland, and sought to bring about a union 
between the°two countries by the marriage of his son Edward with 
Mary the infant daughter of James. It was evident, however, 
that this plan would also be opposed by the French Court, and 
Henry therefore determined to effect an alliance with the Emperor. 
A treaty was accordingly concluded, February 11th 1543, by which 
the two sovereigns agreed that h rancis should be summoned to 
renounce his alliance with the Turk, to compensate the Em¬ 
peror for the losses and injuries which he had suffered from it, 
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to execute all his previous agreements, whether with Charles 
or Henry. If the French King rejected these conditions, then war 
was to be declared against him, and to be prosecuted by each sove¬ 
reign with an army of 20,000 foot and 5000 horse, and with a fleet 
carrying 2000 sailors, until the Emperor should have recovered the 
Duchy of Burgundy and Picardy, and Henry the rest of France. 
The treaty, which was not published till the following June, also 
contained some clauses more particularly relating to the con¬ 
tracting parties themselves; and especially they engaged recipro¬ 
cally,—the Emperor, that no English book, Henry that no German 
one, should be printed in their respective dominions.’ 5 No 
operations, however, of any importance were undertaken in pur¬ 
suance of this treaty till the year 1544. 

The campaign of 1543 opened like the previous one with some 
successes on the part of Yon Rossem, especially the defeat of the 
Imperialists at Sittard, March 24th. Francis was thus led a^ain to 
direct his chief strength towards that quarter; but he had formed 
no settled plan, and his orders were vacillating and contradictory. 
After some operations of too little moment to be worth detailing, 
lie retired towards the end of July to Eheims, where he dismissed 


part of his army, and forgot the affairs of war in the pleasures of 
the chace. In this campaign Francis received some assistance from 
the Danes,' who made descents on the coasts of the Netherlands, 
and attempted to take Walcheren. 

On the other hand Charles had determined on punishing his 
rebellious vassal, the Duke of Cloves, and with that view proceeded 
through Italy into Germany. The Italian princes flocked to pay 
him court at Genoa; and Cosmo de’ Medici redeemed with 20,000 
gold crowns the fortresses of Leghorn and Florence, which were 
held by Imperial troops. On the 22nd of June, Charles had an 
interview with the Pope at Busseto, in the Parmesan. Paul in 
vain endeavoured to persuade the Emperor either to purchase 
peace by ceding Milan to the King of France, or to establish in it 
Ottavio Farnese, Paul’s grandson, and the son-in-law of Charles; 
but though the Pope offered 300,000 scudi for the investiture of 
Farnese, the Emperor refused to grant it. 

Towards the end of July, Charles arrived at Spires, and made 
immediate preparations for punishing the Duke of Cleves. It Avas 
fortunate for the Emperor that he had secured the alliance of the 
Landgrave of Hesse. The Elector of Saxony, the Duke of Cleves’s 
brother-in-law, was covertly assisting him, and even wished to 
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procure his admittance into the League of Smalcald, to qualify 
himself for which, Duke William had received the sacrament in 
both kinds (February 22nd 1543). Philip, however, who had 
hound himself to the Emperor not to lend any countenance or 
support to the Duke of Cleves, would not consent to his admittance 
into the League. The Archbishop of Spires and the ambassador 
of the Elector of Saxony interceded with , the Emperor in favour of 
the Duke ; but Charles replied that if the ’ Turks were at his 
very gates, his attention should be first directed to punish a rebel, 
who had chosen the moment of his country’s greatest danger to 
ally himself with its enemies. The part played by the Duke of 
Cleves was indeed very annoying. Besides the usurpation of 
Guelderland, he procured for Francis the help of German troops, 
rendered possible an attack from Denmark, and destroyed the 
peace, and even neutralised the power of the Netherlands. Charles 
had brought with him a choice body of 4000 Spanish, and as many 
Italian veterans, to which he added 26,000 lansquenets, and 4000 
horse, commanded by the Prince of Orange. And now Francis 
and his sons, who had been so anxious to do battle with the 
Emperor, were presented with a fair opportunity; yet with an 
inexplicable infatuation, which marked all Francis’s operations in 
his later years, he was amusing himself at this critical juncture 
with hunting at Iiheims, and abandoned the Duke of Cloves to 
his fate, an ally who had done him such good service, and whom lie 
had united with the royal family of France. Charles laid siege to 
Duren; in four days a battery of forty cannon effected a breach; 
and on the 26th of August the place was carried by assault. A 
horrible massacre ensued, and on the evening of the same day not 
a living soul was left in Diiren, except the troops who had entered 
by the breach. The fall and fate of Diiren, the strongest place in 
the Duchy of Juliers, struck terror into the rest: Juliers, the 
capital, Kuremonde, Venlo, submitted; and the Duke of Cleves, 
who had despatched courier after courier to Francis with the most 
urgent prayers for assistance, but without effect, hastened to Venlo 
to throw himself at the feet of the Emperor. In this humiliating 
posture Charles suffered his rebellious vassal to remain a consider¬ 
able time, without so much as deigning to look at him. Ulti¬ 
mately, however, he was admitted to a sort of capitulation. His. 
hereditary dominions were restored, with the exception of two 
towns, that were retained as pledges for his fidelity; but he was 
required to give up Guelderland and Zutphen; to return to the 
Koman Catholic faith; to renounce the alliance of the Kings of 
France and Denmark; to swear fealty to the Emperor, and to the 
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g of the Romans; to release the people of Gfuelderland from the 
oath of fidelity which they had taken to him, and to transfer Von 
Rossem with his formidable hand to the Imperial service. 16 

Francis began to bestir himself when it was too late. He re¬ 
assembled his army, marched into Luxemburg, and recovered the 
capital (September 27th). Hence, the Admiral Annebaut was 
ordered to proceed to the relief of the Duke of Cleves: but before 
he could set out, a herald arrived from that prince, to announce to 
Francis, that he had been compelled to abandon the French alliance, 
and at the same time to demand that his wife, the heiress of Navarre, 
should be sent to him, in whose favour he forwarded a safe-conduct 
from the Emperor. But Francis replied, that as his alliance was 
renounced, he was no longer the Duke’s debtor, and that William 
with regard to his consort, had better apply to the King and Queen 
of Navarre, and see whether they were disposed to grant him their 
daughter. Neither they, however, nor Jeanne d’Albret herself, as 
Francis well knew, were inclined to carry out the marriage contract, 
which was now declared null and void. The Duke of Cleves sub¬ 
sequently married a daughter of King Ferdinand’s, and five years 
afterwards the heiress of Navarre espoused Antony of Bourbon, 
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Duke of Vendome. 

The remainder of the campaign of 1543 presents nothing worth 
relating. Francis advanced as far as Cateau-Cambresis, where his 
army and that of Charles were so near, that frequent skirmishes 
of outposts took place; yet neither monarch ventured to quit the 
heights' to risk a general engagement. The chief incidents were 
the sieges of Landrecies and Luxemburg by the Imperialists. 
But, though the latter were joined by 6000 English, under Sir 
John Wallop, nothing important was effected, and in November, 
both armies went into winter-quarters. The only gain to the 
Emperor was Cambray, a free, and Imperial city, which had 
claimed the privilege of neutrality. Charles persuaded the citizens 
to erect a citadel, as a defence against Francis, and after his return 
from Landrecies, introduced into it a garrison, which held the city 

in "subjugation. 

While these things were passing in the north, the proceedings 
of the Turkish fleet under Barbarossa, the ally of Francis, drew 
clown upon the latter the indignation of Europe. Agreeably to a 
convention between the Porte and Paulin, the French envoy, 
Barbarossa, with a fleet of 110 galleys and a quantity of smaller 
vessels, appeared in the month of May off the coast of Calabria, 
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landing large bodies of soldiers, destroyed the olives and 
vines, and carried off into slavery all the inhabitants whom he 
could seize. Eeggio was burnt in June without attempting a 
defence; the citizens having fled for safety to the mountains on 
the approach of the fleet. Before the end of the month, Barbarossa 
appeared at the mouth of the Tiber. Borne trembled. Numbers of 
the citizens sought safety in flight. The Cardinal de’ Carpi was 
despatched to ascertain the intentions of those dreaded visitors, 
when a scene ensued such as Europe had not yet beheld. Paulin 
the French envoy was not ashamed to appear, and to avow himself 
the director of Barbarossa’s movements. He assured the Cardinal 
that there was nothing to fear, that the Turks, as the allies of 
France, would respect the neutrality of the Pope; and Barbarossa, 
without committing any further ravages, directed his course 
towards Marseilles. Here he put up to public sale the unhappy 
captives whom he had taken in Calabria, and, strange to say, pur¬ 
chasers were not wanting 17 

O 

Barbarossa, who had expected to find at Marseilles everything 
in readiness for some grand enterprise, to be achieved by the 
united arms of Solyman and Francis, vexed and astonished to 
see in the harbour only twenty-two galleys and some transports, 
and these unprovided either with men, or provisions, or ammu¬ 
nition, broke out into curses and menaces, threatening the resent¬ 
ment of the Sultan if the summer were allowed to pass over 
unemployed. Paulin hastened to Francis to acquaint him with 
Barbarossa’s threats, and returned with a few soldiers and orders 
to attack Nice, which had been already attempted without success 
by the Duke d Enghien. Hie Duke of Savoy was totally unpre¬ 
pared to resist such an attack. Towards the end of August, the 
combined forces got possession of the town, though bravely 
defended by Montfort, a Savoyard gentleman; but the citadel, 
under the command of Paolo Simiane, a Knight of Malta, still 
held out; and on the 8th of September, the approach of Doria’s 
fleet, as well as of Del Gruasto with an army on .the land side, 
compelled the Turco-Grallic foices to retire. Thus Francis had 
not even the consolation of success to place against the infamy 
of the undertaking. 1’° propitiate Barbarossa’s ill-humour, he 
ordered all Mussulman slaves in the brench galleys to be liberated, 
and assigned Toulon as the winter-quarters of the Turkish fleet. 
All the French were ordered to evacuate that place, and a letter 
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fatten from it during the time of its occupation by the Turks 
describes it as resembling Constantinople.' 8 

France was the only European power that, acted offensively with 
the Mussulmans. The Venetians equipped a fleet to protect the 
coasts of the Adriatic, and Francis, unwilling to offend his ancient 
allies, sent Jean de Montluc, Bishop of t Valence, to excuse and 
gloss over his conduct. In a long harangue to the Venetian Senate, 
the Bishop quoted Scripture in Francis’s defence, and showed 
how King David and King Asa had availed themselves of the ser¬ 
vices of the infidels ! 19 

Early in 1544 Charles repaired from Belgium to Spires to open 
the Diet in person. It was one of the most august that had 
assembled dining his reign, and was attended by King Ferdinand, 
and most of the princes of the Empire. In his opening speech 
(February 20th), Charles dwelt chiefly on the unnatural alliance 
between the French and the Turks, and insisted on the necessity 
of crushing France in order to save Europe from the Turkish yoke. 
King Ferdinand supported the impression thus produced by re¬ 
lating the progress of Solyman in Hungary. The Protestant 
members of the Diet having professed themselves unconcerned 
with the quarrels of the Emperor, and affirmed that the French 
King had always been friendly to the liberties of Germany, the 
Emperor produced some letters written to him by Francis in 1540, 
in which this monarch, in consideration of the alliance concluded 
between them, promised his active assistance in suppressing the 
Lutherans, whom he denounced as rebels alike to the authority of 
their sovereign and of the Church. The indignation excited by 
this communication was increased when the ambassador of the 
Duke of Savoy related the capture of Nice, the only asylum that 
remained to his master, by the Mussulman pirates; and the King of 
Denmark’s ambassador solemnly renounced the alliance contracted 


with Francis, who had rendered himself odious to all Christians by 
his league with the Turks. The French King, hoping that his 
treachery towards the Protestants would have remained concealed, 
had despatched the Cardinal John du Bellay, and the president, 
Olivier, to Spires, to conciliate the friendship of that party. But 
the herald, who had been sent forward to procure a safe-conduct 
for the French ambassadors, was dismissed, with the intimation 
that he might consider himself fortunate to escape with his life : as 
an envoy from the ally of the Mussulman pirates of Barbary was 
without the pale of Christian international law. Alarmed at this in¬ 
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igence, the ambassadors, who had advanced to Nanci, fled thene 
>y night, and, on their return to Paris, Du Bellay published a 
manifesto, which, on the admission even of historians not unfavour¬ 
able to Francis, was filled with the grossest inconsistencies and 
falsehoods. Sometimes the Turkish alliance was altogether dis¬ 
avowed, sometimes justified by examples drawn from the Old 
Testament; in a word, there was no subterfuge to which the 
ministers of the French King scrupled to descend. 20 Francis also 
endeavoured to clear himself in a remarkable letter to John 
Frederick the Elector of Saxony. 21 

The Diet voted the Emperor supplies both against France and 
the Turk, and Charles pledged his word to attack the Osmanlis on 
the conclusion of the French war. The discussion of the affairs of 
religion was postponed to another Diet, to be summoned ex¬ 
clusively for that purpose; unless a general council could be 
assembled, in which the Emperor promised to preside in person. 
Meanwhile the decrees of former Diets in favour of the Protestants 
were confirmed; the free and public exercise of their religion was 
allowed; they were again declared capable of filling the places of 
assessors in the Imperial chamber; and the custom of swearing on 
the relics the members of that tribunal, was abrogated in their 
behalf. These concessions were wrung from the Emperor by his 
political necessities. The Pope, in a letter, bitterly reproached 
him with them (August 24th), and Charles is said to have been 
secretly negociating at this very time with Paul respecting the 
methods of extirpating the Protestants. 22 

In Piedmont the war had not ceased during the winter. After 
the raising of tlie siege of Nice, Del Guasto had obtained some 
notable advantages over Marshal de Bouttieres, successor of Du 
Bellay Langey, who had died in January 1543. Mondovi and 
Cariguano had been recovered by the Duke of Savoy. The arrival 
of the Count d’Enghien, howevei, in the spring, arrested the progress 
of Del Gruasto. The biench and Imperial forces in Piedmont were 
nearly equal; but as both the money and credit of Francis were 
exhausted, he impressed upon D Enghien the necessity of caution, 
and forbade him'to risk a geneial engagement. Such an injunction 
was intolerable to the T rencli nobles. Blaise de Montluc, a soldier 
of the true Gascon stamp, was despatched to the French court for 
the purpose of getting the veto lemoved, which he accomplished by 
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playful and spirited eloquence. 23 D’Eugkien gained a signal 
victory over the Imperialists at Cerisola, more by the brilliant 
valour of himself and his troops, than by good generalship. 24 Del 
Gruasto had told the people of Asti, when marching out towards 
Cerisola, to shut their gates against him if he did not return 
victorious. They took him at his word. Want of money, however, 
obliged D’Enghien to discharge the Swiss in his service, and the 
inconsiderate demand of Francis, who required him to send 12,000 
of his best troops into France, not only rendered his victory fruit¬ 
less, but also nearly disorganised his army. The only result was 
the recovery of Carignano. The Imperial army, however, was in 
almost as bad a condition, and both generals found it convenient 
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to conclude an armistice of three months. 

The Emperor, meanwhile, with the assistance of some of the 
leading Protestants, as Albert of Brandenburg, Maurice of Saxony, 
a young prince of twenty who had just succeeded his father Henry 
in the 'dukedom, and some others, had assembled an army of 
40,000 men in Lorraine, which lie joined towards the end of May, 
after it had already reduced Luxemburg and some other towns 
and was preparing to invade Champagne. The situation of Francis ’ 
was perplexing.. His league with the Turks had deprived him of all 
other allies; yet by them he had been treated more as a vanquished 
enemy than a confederate prince. During their stay at Toulon 
they had acted as if they were in an enemy’s country, and furnished 
the benches of their galleys by carrying off all the men they could 
seize on the adjacent coasts, while the women served to supply 
their harems. Nay, Barbarossa even took the crews out of the 
royal galleys and left them totally useless. To induce so dangerous 
an ally to quit Toulon, Francis made him a payment of 800,000 
crowns. Barbarossa sailed in April for Constantinople, again 
carrying terror and desolation along the coasts of Italy. This was 
his last notable exploit. He died two years after at a very ad¬ 
vanced age (July 4th 1546). 

Before Francis succeeded in assembling his army in the north, 
the Emperor had taken Commercy and Ligny and invested St. 
Dizier. The gallant defence of the last place, however, which held 
out till the 17th of August, allowed the French King some breathing 
time. Meanwhile the English forces had been engaged in the 
spring in a campaign in Scotland; but though Edinburgh was 
taken and pillaged, they were unable to maintain themselves there. 


m Henry IV. used to call the Common- 4 first time used in this battle bv the 
tains of Montluc, La Bibk du Soldat. Imperial troops. They were invented at 
ci pistols are said to have been for the l istoia, in Tuscany. 
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In tli6 summer the Duhe of jSTorfolk lcinded. o/fc Cciluis with <xu 
English division, and proceeded to lay siege to Montreuil, while 
Henry crossed the Channel with the main body about the middle of 
July, and was soon after joined by some 25,000 Flemings and Ger¬ 
mans. The original plan appears really to have been to cross the 
Somme and press on to Paris. 25 But Henry and Charles did not 
act cordially together. Each believed the other insincere respecting 
the partition of France, and this distrust ended at length in open 
hatred. Henry, instead of proceeding to join the Emperor, laid 
siege to Boulogne. An ancient author has described his forces. 
The van and rear consisted each of about 12,000 foot, 500 lightly 
armed horse, and 1000 more with breastplates and lances. Their 
uniform was blue with red trimmings. Interspersed were 1000 
Irish, clothed in long tight shirts, and a cloak, their only clothing, 
while their heads had. no other covering than their long hair. 
They were armed with three javelins and a long sword, and an 
icon guard protected the left arm to the elbow. The centie 
division, led by the King, consisted of 20,000 foot and 2000 horse 
all in red uniform with yellow trimmings. The artillery comprised 
100 large guns and many smaller. A hundred one-horse mills 
to prepare their flour, and ovens to bake it, wpre conveyed in 
waggons. These and the baggage waggons required 25,000 horses; 
while 15,000 oxen and a vast quantity of other animals followed 
the army to supply it with meat. 26 

Both Charles and Henry were inclined to negociate with the 
French King; but the Emperor, in spite of his successes, was the 
first to treat. He had penetrated as far as Chateau Thierry, within 
two days’ march of Paris. That capital was filled with consterna¬ 
tion. The citizens were flying on every side both by land and 
water; the. Seine was completely covered with boats filled with 
fugitives. Francis hastened from Fontainebleau, and accompanied 
bytlie Duke of Guise rode through the streets of Paris, haranguing 
the citizens and exhorting them to take courage. “If.I cannot 
prevent you from being afraid,” said he, “ I will at least prevent you 
from beiii" hurt.” This address restored confidence, and a great 
number of citizens, students and others flew to arms. 27 The 
Emperor found a great difficulty in procuring subsistence for his 
army, and to winter in France seemed wholly impossible. Under 
these* circumstances, negotiations were opened at the little village 
of La Chaussee, between Vitry and Chalons, and instead of crossing 
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TREATY OF CRESPY. 


larne, Charles retired to Villars Cotteret, and thence to 
issons, which he plundered. Francis eagerly embraced his pro¬ 
posals for a peace, and preliminaries were signed at Crespy in the 
Laonnois, September 18th. 

Charles’s conduct on this occasion seems precipitate, and must 
perhaps be ascribed to the policy which he had adopted of peace 
at almost any price with France, in order to pursue, without 
interruption, his two grand objects of reducing the Lutherans and 
checking the Turks. Yet it does not appear why he might not 
have dictated terms at Paris instead of Crespy. At least two 
months remained during which field operations might have been, 
carried on; he was within two days’ march of Paris; and Henry 
VIII., after taking Boulogne, which capitulated September 14th, 
was also in full march upon that capital; a circumstance, however, 
such was the want of communication between them, of which the 
Emperor was ignorant. And perhaps, indeed, Charles was as 
much disinclined to forward the schemes of that monarch as to 
increase the alienation of Francis by the humiliating capture of 
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Paris. 

By the treaty of Crespy each party was to restore the places 
taken by either since the treaty of Nice; the French were to eva¬ 
cuate the territories of the Duke of Savoy, with the exception of 
Pignerol and Montmelian, and the dispute between Francis and 
his uncle was to be referred to arbitration. Francis again re¬ 
nounced all claim to the kingdom of Naples, the suzerainty of 
Flanders and Artois and their dependencies, as well as to Ctuelder- 
land and Zutphen. The Emperor, on his side, gave up the Duchy 
of Burgundy and the towns and lordships on the Somme, formerly 
held by Philip the Good. In order to render these terms more 
.palatable, the Emperor offered some of the disputed provinces as 
a dowry either to his eldest daughter, Mary, or to his niece, the 
second daughter of King Ferdinand, whichsoever the Duke of 
Orleans might select for his consort; the former to bring him the 
Netherlands and Franche Comte, the latter the Duchy of Milan. 
The Duke was to declare within four mouths which of the prin¬ 
cesses he preferred, and the marriage was to take place within a 
year. The Emperor was to retain possession of these provinces till 
his death, but the Duke of Orleans and his consort were to be 
made governors immediately. One of the stipulations' was that 
Francis and the Emperor should co-operate in restoring the union 
of the Church; that is, should enter into an alliance^ against the 
Protestants, and should defend Christendom against the Turks; 
and Francis not only abjured the alliance of the latter, but alsopro- 
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the same time another and a secret treaty appears to have been 



signed, the contents of which have never come to light, but which 
excited the suspicion and hostility of the Court of Rome. 29 

The peace of Crespy gave great offence both to the Dauphin 
and to the King of England. The former was dissatisfied because 
his father, in order to gain an establishment for his second son, 
had sacrificed the dignity of his kingdom, abandoned the ancient 
rights of the French crown, and thus curtailed those of the Dauphin 
when he should come to be King. And, though he would not 
offend his father by refusing to ratify the treaty, yet he secretly 
caused a notarial protest to be drawn up against it, which he 
signed at Fontainebleau (December 12th) in the presence of the 
Duke of Vendome and the Counts d’Enghien and d’Aumale 30 ; thus 
imitating the unworthy example of his royal father. Hie Parlia¬ 
ment of Toulouse, : at the instigation probably of the Dauphin’s 
partisans, also entered a protest against the peace. 

Henry VIII., on the other hand, was indignant that the Emperor 
should have concluded a treaty with France without his participa¬ 
tion or even knowledge. He himself appears, however, to have 
entered into negociations with the French previously to the 
Emperor. The Earl of Oxford and the Bishop of Winchester, 
Henry’s plenipotentiaries, had an interview with the ambassadors 
of Francis at Hardelot, near Boulogne, September 9tb, when they 
demanded that Francis should abandon his alliance with Scotland, 
and pay up the arrears of money which he owed, as well as the 
expenses of the present war. The French ambassador, so long as 
Charles was menacing Paris, pretended to entertain these proposi¬ 
tions ; but no sooner had Francis concluded with the Emperor 
than he rejected them with scorn. On hearing that event, and 
also that the Dauphin was marching against him with his whole 
army, Henry, who had advanced to MontreuiJ, immediately re¬ 
treated, and embarked his troops for England, leaving, however, a 
garrison of 7000 men in Boulogne, the capture of which place was 
the only advantage he had derived from the campaign. 

After the peace of Crespy, the Emperor suddenly altered his 
policy towards the Protestants. Besides the assistance promised 
to Charles by Francis, in case of need, against the Turks, he after¬ 
wards undertook to mediate a peace between the Emperor and the 
I J orte 31 , and we have seen that a truce was actually concluded 
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between Ferdinand and the Turks in 1545. 32 Being thus delivered 
from his two most troublesome enemies, Charles, for the first time 
found himself free to act as he pleased in the religious affairs 
o ei many; and the change in his views was soon apparent in 
the diet that met at Worms in the following spring. 

The Pope had been highly offended by the proceedings of the 
Diet of Spires as well as with the treaty of Crespy. The announce¬ 
ment of a national council to decide on ecclesiastical affairs and 
the promise of a general council given without consulting the Court 
of Pome, were equally distasteful to him. Paul, that* he mi-lit 
appear to act independently, resolved to anticipate any formal 
application; and on the 19th November 1544 he issued a Bull 
summoning the adjourned council to meet at Trent on the follow’ 
ing 15th of March. The short notice was purposely contrived in 
order that the assembly might consist almost entirely of his own 
courtiers and of Italian bishops, who would thus have the regula¬ 
tion of all the forms to be observed; but the prelates who then met 
were so few, being only about twenty in number, that it was found 
necessary to adjourn the council to the following 13th of December. 33 
The Emperor overlooked the Pope’s apparent slight. He was glad 
to see that a coimcil had, at all events, been summoned, and he 
meant that its labours should not be confined to the eradication of 
heresy, but should also include a reform of the Church itself in its 
head and members, as formerly promised by his ancient tutor 
Pope Adrian. He therefore accepted the Pope’s Bull, and gave 
orders that the doctors of theology, both in Spain and the Nether¬ 
lands, should prepare to proceed to Trent. Before lie quitted the 
Low Countries, he gave a specimen of what might be expected 
from him, now that he was at peace with France, by causing the Uni¬ 
versity of Louvain to draw up a Confession of Faith in thirty-two 
articles, which cut short all the questions raised by the Lutherans. 
To these articles his subjects in the Netherlands were required to 
conform under pain of death; and to show that this was no un¬ 
meaning threat, he ordered a Calvinist preacher, named Peter du 
Breuil, to be seized at Tournay, and burnt alive by a slow fire in 
the public square of that town (February 19th 1545) The Ger¬ 
man Protestants had reason for alarm, for the period of the religious 
peace was terminated ipso facto by the assembly of a council* 

The Diet opened at Worms, March 24th 1545, was chief! 
occupied with the affairs of religion. The Emperor, being laid ' 
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the gout at Brussels, did not appear till May 16th. The 
Protestants refused to grant any supplies for the Turkish war 
till their safety should be established by a perpetual law. They 
objected to the authority of the Council of Trent, declared that 
they would not- vindicate their opinions before a body assembled 
purposely to condemn them, and demanded that a national council 
should be summoned instead, in which the disputed points might 
be settled, not by authority but by fair and amicable discussion. 
The Count de Grignon, the French ambassador, addressed them 
in menacing terms, and called upon them to submit to the council 
summoned by Paul. The Emperor declared that he had no power 
to call a national council; and Cardinal Farnese, the Papal legate, 
threatened that if the Protestants persisted in dictating laws to the 
Pope and Emperor, it might be necessary to have recourse to 
coercion. These dissensions were for a while appeased by a reso¬ 
lution for a fresh conference between the theologians of both 
parties, the results of which were to be referred to a new Diet to 
meet at Itatisbon. The .Emperor, however, had begun to throw 
off the mask. As if it were no longer necessary to conceal his real 
sentiments, the Lutheran preachers were forbidden to hold forth 
at Worms; whilst his own chaplain, an Italian monk, was allowed 
to inveigh against them in the most furious manner, and to call 
upon the Emperor to fulfil the duty of a Christian prince by their 
annihilation. 

In the phalanx of Protestant, princes appeared only a single 
waverer. The youthful Duke Maurice of Saxony had, as we have 
said, succeeded his father Henry in 1541, and as head of the 
Albertine line of that house, he ruled all South Saxony, from 
Leipsic to the borders of Bohemia and Franconia. At the very 

commencement of his reign he adopted a line of policy to which 
lie owed his Subsequent advancement. Although a zealous Pro¬ 
testant with regard to doctrine, he carefully abstained from mixing 
himself up with the political views of the Protestant party, and 
consequently withdrew from the League of Smalcald. He had 
assisted King Ferdinand in person in the Hungarian campaign of 
154? as well as the Emperor in his expedition against the Duke 
of ClWes; on both which occasions he was distinguished no less 
by his zeal and intrepidity than by the gracefulness of his person 
and his dexterity in all military enterprises. At Worms he sought 
to ingratiate himself with the Emperor by inclining to recognise 
the authority of the Council of Trent; and by his talents and 
his insinuating manners he succeeded in gaining the confidence oi 
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Tbyflie views of the Emperor with regard to religious affairs were 
warmly seconded by the French King, who not only despatched an 
ambassador to Worms to support them, but also caused a committee 
of the doctors of the Sorbonne to draw up resolutions for the consi¬ 
deration of the Council of Trent; to which assembly he invited the 
university of Paris to send a deputation. At the same time he 
displayed, in his own dominions, his zeal for the holy Catholic 
faith by a persecution unparalleled since the time of Diocletian. 
The exhortations of his priests, who took advantage of one of 
those disgraceful attacks to which his health was constantly 
exposed by his profligacy, to urge him to make his peace with 
God by the slaughter of some thousands of persons who wor¬ 
shipped Him in a different manner from themselves, induced 
Francis to enforce an edict passed by the parliament of Pro¬ 
vence so long ago as November 1540, the execution of which, at 
the intercession of the German Protestants, had been hitherto 
suspended. 

Among the high Alps which separate France from Piedmont 
existed a scattered Christian population which had preserved from 
time immemorial in their religious worship traditions and customs 
widely different from those of the Church of Rome. They were 
called Vaudois, probably from the valleys which they inhabited 35 
(vaux), and had experienced some persecution under the reign of 
Charles VIII., but had been saved by Louis XII. from the hands 
of the inquisitors. Their pastors, whom they called barbas (uncles), 
recognised with pleasure the similarity ol their own tenets to those 
of the Protestants of Switzerland and Germany; nor could the 
Reformers themselves have seen without emotion the principles 
which they had deduced from reason and research so strikingly 
confirmed by the practice of a community whose remote and 
almost inaccessible position had preserved them during centuries 
from bein" infected with the errors and abuses which had gradually 
been engrafted on the Church of Rome. Except the questions of 
free will aud predestination, there were few topics or practices in 
which they differed from the Reformers, aud even in these they 
were, for the most part, persuaded by Farel to conform with the 
Protestants, in a great synod held in 1532, in the valley of 


35 -\y e these populations mentioned 
in the Chronique de Saint Iron, written 
early in the twelfth century, as contami¬ 
nated with an inveterate heresy; and 
they could not, therefore, have derived 
either their doctrines or their name from 
Peter Yaldo, who founded, towards the 
end of that century, a sect called Lcs 
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pauvres de Lyon (the poor brethren of 
Lyons). They may be traced at least 
as high as Bishop Claude of Turin, who 
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and other Roman practices, Martin, t. iv. 
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Angrogna, in Piedmont, in which all the colonies of the Vaudois 
were represented. 

It was on a settlement of these people, which had been estab¬ 
lished two or three centuries in Provence on the northern bank of 
the Durance among the mountains, which, rising near the cele¬ 
brated fountain of Vaucluse, stretch away towards the Alps, that 
Francis, incited by the Cardinal de Tournon, determined to wreak 
the vengeance of persecution. Their industry had converted that 
rugged district into a smiling garden, abounding with corn, wine, 
fruit, and cattle; for one of their axioms was, “ to work is to 
pray: ” 3G a maxim often reversed by their Roman Catholic perse¬ 
cutors. After their connection with the Reformers, the Vaudois 
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had departed from their former prudent reserve, and had drawn 
down upon themselves persecutions, which, in 1535, they had 
opposed with arms. On the 1st of January 1545, Francis addressed 
a letter to the Parliament of Provence, directing them to put in 
execution the decree of 1540, already mentioned, whose dreadful 
purport was, that all fathers of families should be burnt, their wives 
and children reduced to serfdom, their property confiscated, and 
their dwellings razed. And this was required to be done in such 
a manner, " that Provence should be entirely cleared and depopu¬ 
lated of such suborners.” 37 

Three men of learning and liberality had attempted to avert 
this dreadful sentence: Chasseneux, a learned jurisconsult, first 
president of the parliament of Provence; Sadolet, the amiable and 
enlightened Bishop of Carpentras 38 ; and William du Bellay Langey, 
the governor of Piedmont, which last had made a very favourable 
report of the Vaudois to the King. But Chasseneux was now dead, 
and had been succeeded in his office by Meinier, Baron d’Opp&de, a 
man fitted for the execution of such atrocities. D’Oppede kept the 
King’s mandate a profound secret till he had assembled a small 
army of about 3000 men, chiefly composed of disbanded soldiers from 
Piedmont, accustomed to the wars of Italy, and revelling in blood 
and plunder. He was assisted by the Papal legate, Antonio Trivulzio, 
who supplied 1000 foot soldiers and some cannon. When all his 
preparations were made, D Oppede read the King’s letter to the 
Parliament of Provence, April 12th, which immediately ordered 
the decree of 1540 to be executed. The next day D’Oppede, 


33 Michelet, Ittformc, p. 34 6. 

37 “ Do faire en sorte quo le pays de 
Provence fut enticement d^peuple et 
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mpanied by Paulin, Baron de la Garde, whom we have kno 
envoy to the Porte, and companion in arms of Barbarossa, passed 
the Durance with his force, and immediately began the work of 
havoc. The crops and fruit trees were destroyed, the villages 
burnt, the inhabitants massacred. On the 18th D’Oppede arrived 
at the little town of Merindol. It had been abandoned by all the 
inhabitants except a poor idiot lad of eighteen, who was imme¬ 
diately tied to a tree and shot. At Cabrieres about ninety of the 
townspeople had remained, and as they made a show of defending 
themselves, they obtained a capitulation granting them their lives. 
But no sooner were they in the hands of D’Oppede than he caused 
them all to be massacred, on the ground that no faith is to be kept 
with heretics. Those who had succeeded in escaping awhile were 
hunted down like wild beasts. With the exception of 600 or 700 
of the more robust, selected for the galleys, nearly the whole popu¬ 
lation was destroyed. 39 

Although this cold-blooded massacre was heard in the greater 
part of Europe with indignation and horror, it was deliberately 
approved and adopted by Francis, the French clergy, and the Par¬ 
liament of Paris. When the Swiss interceded for the few Vaudois 
still left alive, Francis bade them mind their own business and not 
interfere in the affairs of his kingdom. At the beginning of the 
following reign, the Dame de Cental, one of the proprietors of the 
district ravaged, instituted a suit in the Parliament of Paris against 
the authors of the massacre which had completely ruined her 
property, but that body acquitted them after twenty hearings, 
thus deliberately sanctioning this atrocious deed.' 10 

In the following year (1546) the persecutions were continued 
in France. At Meaux, which continued to be a great centre of 
reform, fourteen persons were burnt together, and a great many 
others subjected to corporal or pecuniary penalties. It was fatal 
to any followers of Calvin if a French Bible, or the Christian 
Institution of that reformer, was found upon him. One of the 
most illustrious victims was Stephen Dolet, burnt August 3rd 1546, 
on the Place Maubert, at Paris, on the charge of heresy, atheism, 
and eating flesh on a fast day! He was the friend of Rabelais 
and Clement Marot, and a distinguished scholar, the author of 
some celebrated Commentaries on the Latin language. 

France was at this time in a deplorable condition, the effect of 
its long wars as well as of mal-administration. Some of the pro- 

35 For this persecution of the Vaudois Alexis Muston, Hist.cles Vaudoi* t i 0 T 1 r 
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'nces were almost in a state of anarchy, 
against the gcibelle, and the judge sent to try 
narrowly escaped being murdered. The war with 
remained on hand : Francis was determined to recover Boulogne; 
yet it was difficult to raise the necessary funds without imposing 
fresh taxes, which excited universal discontent. He was also medi¬ 
tating a descent on the southern coast of England as well as an 
attack on the side of Scotland. The Scottish regent Hamilton had 
at first consented to a marriage between the infant Mary and 
Edward Prince of Wales. The treaty, however, was scarcely signed 
(August 25th 1543), when listening to the Catholic fanatics, and 
that party which nourished an ancient enmity against England, he 
changed his mind, reconciled himself with Cardinal Beatoun, and 
connived at a violent persecution of the Reformers, several of whom 
were burnt alive. A small French force, under James Montgomery, 
Seigneur de Lorges, landed in Scotland to support this movement, 
and to assist in an invasion of Northumberland (July 1545). The 
combined Scotch and French forces marched towards the frontier, 
but Montgomery could not persuade the Scotch to cross the Tweed, 
and the campaign resulted in a few unimportant skirmishes with 
the Earl of Hertford. 

The French naval expedition against England, though prepared 
on a more magnificent scale, had an equally fruitless result. The 
French navy was at that time much superior to the English. Their 
largest vessel, called a Carraquon, measured 800 tons and mounted 
100 guns, most of which, however, must have been of small calibre. 
In rivalry of this extraordinary vessel, Henry VIII. had built an 
exact counterpart, also called a Carraquon 41 , but so badly con¬ 
structed as to be entirely useless. No better fate, however, attended 
the French vessel. Francis repaired with his court to Havre de 
Grace, to be present at the sailing of the expedition, when a grand 
fete was given on board the Carraquon (July 6th 1545). Large 
fires having been lighted for cooking, in spite of the remonstrances 
of the sailors, the ship caught fire, and was completely destroyed, 
together with most of its crew ; and it was with difficulty that the 
court ladies and the military chests could be rescued. The arma¬ 
ment nevertheless set sail. It consisted of 25 galleys brought 
round from Marseilles, 150 vaisscaux ronds, or ships of war, and 
60 transports, the whole unclei the command of the Admiral 
Annebaut. On the 18th of July the French fleet appeared off 
the Isle of Wight. The English fleet was much inferior, con- 

41 It is difficult to say whether this be a proper namo or an intensive of caraque 
viz., a large carrack, 
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lifting only of sixty vessels, some of which, called ramberges, a sor 
of advice boat, were adapted both for sailing and rowing. Never¬ 
theless the English came out, hut being too inferior in force to 
venture a close engagement, retired after a distant cannonade into 
Portsmouth. The French sunk the “ Mary Rose,” and the vessel 
called the “ Great Henry ” was near sharing the same fate. The 
French commander, however, did not venture to attack Portsmouth, 
and after making some descents on Hampshire and the Isle of 
Wight, set sail for Boulogne, which town was then besieged by 
Marshal de Biez. Annebaut landed some of his forces to construct 
a fort at Outreau, in order to command the entrance of the harbour : 
but on the appearance of the English fleet, which had been re-en- 
forced, retired into Havre. The fort at Outreau proved useless, 
and the English had still free access to Boulogne. 

While the siege of that town was proceeding, a great calamity 
overtook Francis, the death, of his favourite son, the Duke of 
Orleans. The Dauphin he regarded with jealousy and hatred, and 
only a few weeks before a scandalous scene of anger and violence 
had taken place between them. Francis had wished to make the 
Duke of Orleans in some degree the rival of his brother, and 
regarded with satisfaction the future greatness which lie had 
provided for him by the treaty of Crespy. But these hopes were 
destined to frustration. During the siege the King resided with 
his two sons at Foret Moutiers, near Abbeville. The neighbour¬ 
hood was infected with the plague, which the Duke of Orleans is said 
to have caught by venturing with his usual thoughtlessness into the 
house of a peasant. He expired September 9th 1545. This event 
deprived Francis of all the benefits he had promised himself from 
the peace of Crespy. At the same time, however, it revived his 
own pretensions in Flanders and the Milanese, which had been 
renounced only in favour of his son’s marriage; and on this ground 
he opened fresh negotiations with the Emperor. Charles, who was 
then at Antwerp engaged in borrowing money from the Flemish 
towns for the war which he was meditating against the Protestants 
received the French ambassadors very coldly. After expressing 
some decent regret for the death of his intended son-in-law hi 
declared that it afforded no reason either why he should reco<niise 
claims which he had always repudiated, and which Francis had twice 
solemnly renounced, or why he should not demand the restitution 
of the dominions of Savoy for a prince who was at once his brother 
in-law, his ally, and his vassal; and he declared that all he could 
• was that if France did not attack him lie 
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promise 


would not 


attack France. \\ ith this answer the ambassadors, after stay 
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OPENING OF TEE COUNCIL OF TRENT. [Book II. 


a week, were fain to return. Thus the unfortunate Duke of 
Savoy lost all hope of recovering his dominions, which, by the treaty 
of Crespy, Francis was not bound to restore till the Duke of 
Orleans had been put in possession either of Milan or the Nether- 

The failure of Francis’s negotiations with the Emperor determined 
him again to change his policy. He recalled his prelates from 
the Council of Trent, then on the point of assembling; he also in¬ 
structed his envoy at the Porte to do all in his power to thwait Fei- 
dinand’s negociations with Solyman, which he had been previously 
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forwarding,“and to induce the Sultan to recommence hostilities in 


Hungary. But being still embarrassed by his war with England, 
the French King did not venture upon an open rupture with the 
Emperor. That war had cost him much money and many soldiers, 
and as the winter approached his men died by hundreds in the 
camp. The German Protestants, alarmed by the preparations 
which Charles was making against them in Flanders, had in vain 
sought to reconcile the French and English monarchs, whose 
assistance they foresaw would be needful to them in the approac 1 - 
ing struggle. But neither was yet prepared to accept the terms 

demanded by his adversary. , , , , . 

At the very moment when the Council was about to meet at 
Trent for the reformation of the Church, Paul III. occasioned a 
new scandal by granting his natural son, Peter Louis larnese, 
Parma and Piacenza, with the title of Duke; a step also highly 
offensive to the Emperor, who regarded those cities as belonging 
to the Milanese, and he therefore refused to confirm the investi¬ 
ture. Such was the origin of the Duchy of Parma. The new 
Duke of Parma rendered himself so odious by his vices and crimes 
that he was assassinated two years afterwards (September 10th 
1547 ) when Ferdinand Gonzaga, governor of Milan, took posses¬ 
sion of Piacenza in the name of the Emperor. Philip II., however, 
restored in 1557, Piacenza and its dependencies to Octavius 
Farnese* the son and successor of Peter Louis; and the house of 
Farnese continued to hold the Duchy of Parma as a fief of the 
Holy See till the extinction of its male heirs m 1731. 

The affair of Parma did not disturb the understanding between 

Charles and the Pope, who were now both intent on putting down 
the German Protestants, The Council of Trent wm at length 
opened for the despatch of business, December 13th 154o. The 
meeting of this assembly maybe considered as forming a new 
epoch in the history of Europe, and we shall therefore postpone to 
another book the account of its proceedings. A general council 
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DEATH OP LUTHER. 

always been regarded as affording the last cbance of restoring 
the unity of the Church, and when its authority was rejected by 
the Protestants, no alternative seemed left but an appeal to arms. 
. .t extremity, which might have crushed Protestantism when in 

its infancy, had been hitherto avoided ; but our next volume, con¬ 
taining the history of a century, will exhibit the rise, progress, and 
termination of the so-called religious wars, arising from the Ee- 
formation in Germany, France, and the Netherlands 

Luther did not live to behold these scenes of violence. At the 
very time when his doctrines were under examination at Trent 
the lowly monk whose strong head and fearless heart had thus 
engaged in angry and anxious discussion, as over their dearest 
interests both in this world and the next, the highest, the most 
powerful, and the most learned men in Europe, was quietly ex- 
piiing in the obscure little town that gave him birth. He had 
gone to Eisleben to reconcile a quarrel that had arisen between the 
Counts Mansfeld ; and while engaged in this mission of peace was 
attacked with inflammation, which terminated his life, February 
18th 1546 > afc the a ge of sixty-three. The Elector of Saxony 
caused his funeral to be celebrated with great pomp. The dread 
with which Luther had inspired his adversaries may be fathered 
from the manner in which his death is recorded by Odoric Eav 
naldus, the annalist of the Church. “It is said,” writes that author 
“that the day on which Luther expired was signalised in Belgium 
by many of the possessed being delivered, because the devils 
quitted them to accompany Luther’s soul to hell; though they 
presently returned to resume their functions.”« ° 7 

42 Ann. JEccl. y t. xiy. p. 193. 
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book ni. 

FROM THE OPENING OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT IN 1545 TO 
THE EDICT OF NANTES AND PEACE OF VERVINS IN 1598. 


CHAPTEE I. 

The progress of the Eeformation had hitherto been peaceful; we 
now enter upon an epoch when its path was marked with blood—a 
catastrophe foreseen and dreaded by Luther, but which he was 
spared from beholding. For a period of near a century, our atten¬ 
tion will be chiefly arrested by religious wars, which however, are 
often combined with a great political movement that had already 
been initiated,—the struggle for supremacy between France and 
the House of Austria. Before we enter upon these narratives it 
may not be amiss to inquire into the causes of Luther’s success; and 
why a reformation which had before been fruitlessly attempted in 
England, in Bohemia, in Italy, should have succeeded in Germany 
and Switzerland. 

The same political causes which afterwards produced the reli¬ 
gious wars of Germany, undoubtedly contributed to establish the 
Eeformation in that country. In the German empire the civil 
power was twofold—literally an imperium in imperio; and thus 
the German Electors and Princes, being sheltered under a supreme 
head, were enabled to give reins to the feelings inspired by Papal 
abuses and extortions, without incurring the responsibility which 
attached to the Emperor. He, not they, was in immediate con¬ 
nection with Eome; a bond which the natural bigotry both of 
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fes V. and his brother Ferdinand was not inclined to sever, 
facl Charles been as absolute in Germany as in Spain, or as 
Francis I. was in France, and Henry VIII. in England, the Reforma- 
tion could not have taken place without his consent; while having 
been established against his wil^ in the dominions of some of the 
princes of the empire, he was induced, when political events enabled 
him to do so, to attempt to crush it by force. It is curious, more¬ 
over to observe how the infancy of the German Reformation was 
protected from the power of Charles, not only by the peculiar 
constitution of the Empire, but also by the very enemies of Ger¬ 
many—the Turks, the French, nay, the Pope himself. Had not 
the safety of the empire been threatened by Solyman, had not 
Francis menaced the Emperor’s Italian possessions, and Pope 
Clement VII. manifested a disposition to assist his plans, Luther¬ 
anism might probably have been crushed in the bud. In Switzer¬ 
land, a free and republican constitution contributed still more 
directly and rapidly to the success of the Keformation. The appeal 
was made immediately to the people; there was no bigoted or self- 
interested sovereign to step in between them and Rome. 

Another and indispensable element of success was the bold and 
ardent character both of Luther and Zwingli; a character the 
more essential in Luther’s case, as he had to assert his principles 
at the risk of his life. This is the great and inestimable merit of 
Luther, as well as of his immortal contemporary Columbus,— his 
dauntless courage, his unshaken constancy. Others may have 
conjectured the sphericity of the earth, and the possibility of 
sailing round it, but it was reserved for the bold-hearted Italian to 
venture his life on the practicableness of the theory. So also 
others have, perhaps, devised more thorough and more con¬ 
sistent plans of reform than Luther, but they either confined them 
to their studies, or failed in the assertion of them from timidity, 
like Erasmus and Wiclif. The circumstances in which Zwingli was 
placed did not call for so great a display of moral courage as was 
exhibited by Luther; but there can be no doubt that he pos¬ 
sessed it, though he had not, like the German reformer, to struggle 
against the frowns and menaces of a government; and he at last 
laid down his life in the field for the sake of his principles. 

Neither Luther nor Zwingli, however, could have effected any¬ 
thing had they not obtained the adhesion of the people; and. their 
success in this respect was not perhaps so much owing to the 
better prepared state of the public mind for the reception of their 
doctrines, as to the gradual nature of their attack upon the Roman 
Church. They began with one abuse, and one which came imme- 





JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 


■"home to the bosoms of the people,—the doctrine of Indul¬ 
gences. It mattered little to the great body of the population how 
much the Archbishops of Mentz or Cologne paid for their palliums, 
or whether the Emperor or the Pope should present to benefices ; 
but it was of the utmost importance to them to know whether the 
Pope alone could open the gates of heaven, and whether he was 
justified in demanding a fee for that purpose. The wedge once 
introduced, the rent became gradually larger and larger, till all 
that was unsound in the Church was severed. The G-erman nation 
had long presented in vain their list of a hundred grievances; 
Eome was at last opposed and overturned upon a single one. Another 
element of success was the prudence and moderation with which, 
however violent and adapted to vulgar ears might be his language, 
Luther proceeded in carrying out the substantial parts of his enter¬ 
prise ; never were so much energy and so fiery a zeal tempered 
with so much discretion. As a theoretical reformer he was perhaps 
even too timid, and can hardly be said to have left the Reformation 
complete. 

The Papal key being broken, it was necessary to provide another 
method of unlocking the portal of heaven; and this the Reformers 
found in the doctrine of justification by faith. The theory of 
indulgences was founded on a treasury of good works, so ample and 
so efficacious that they could be transferred with infallible effect to 
every sinner, even the most reckless, who could afford to purchase 
a share of these merits; and the same principle lay at the root of 
other superstitions which served to fill the coffers of the Church; 
such as pilgrimages, the observance of the Jubilee, &c. Luther 
combated these doctrines in the only way in which they could be 
combated — by transferring the custody of heaven from the vicar 
of Christ, who had abused his trust, to Christ himself. “ By faith 
alone shall ye be saved.” 

That the doctrine of justification by faith alone was capable of 
perversion, Luther himself saw and lamented. “ This doctrine,” he 
observes in one of his discourses 1 , " should be heard with great 
joy, and received with heartfelt thankfulness, and we should be¬ 
come all the better, and more pious for it. But alas! this is 
reversed, and the longer it is heard, the wickeder, the more reck¬ 
less, and more sinful, doth the world become. Yet it is no fault 
of the doctrine, but of the hearers.” Perceiving these results, 
Luther, in his later popular discourses, avoided giving the doctrine 
too much prominence, though he still reserved it in his armoury. 
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indispensable weapon against Borne. 2 There are indee< 
s so crazy, or so depraved, that they will pervert anything. 
Many of the coarser multitude put a very gross and material con¬ 
struction on Luther’s ideal doctrine, and adopted it, in preference 
to indulgences, as a salve for conscience, because it was the cheaper 
of the two! 

The establishment of the Lutheran and Zwinglian reformations 
has been described in the preceding Book. Before the end of that 
period, a third, and, perhaps in some respects, a greater reformer, 
had appeared upon the scene. In the autumn of 1539, John 
Calvin succeeded in finally establishing himself at Geneva, which 
city he may be said to have ruled with all the authority of a Pope 
and all the power of a monarch, down to his death in 1564. It 
belongs not to our subject to enter into any minute discussion 
of his religious tenets, or to explain in what manner they differed 
from those of his brother reformers. It is well known that grace 
and predestination form the foundation of his doctrine, which he 
carried out more boldly, and perhaps more consistently, than 
Luther; and that in all respects he made so thorough a clearance 
of every remnant of Popery, that the Swiss Church has claimed 
exclusively the name of the Reformed Church. Nothing, to some 


* As we have often referred the reader 
to the works of Mr. Hallam for instruc¬ 
tion, we feel bound to caution him against 
the narrow and superficial view of the 
Reformation taken by that writer (see 
Hist, of literature, pt. i. ch. iv. § 58 
sq., and ch. vi. § 12). Mr. Hallam, who 
appears to have wished that the Bible 
should have remained a sealed book, since 
he finds fault with Luther for translating 
it, denounces the Reformation as appeal¬ 
ing to the ignorant, and because in it 
“ there predominated that revolutionary 
spirit which loves to witness destruction 
for its own sake, ’ and that intoxicated 
self-confidence which renders folly mis¬ 
chievous.” Never were such grave 
charges made with so little foundation. 
It was the Romish Church that appealed 
to ignorance; papistry lived and thrived 
by it alone. That the great leaders of 
the Reformation loved “destruction for 
its own sake” is an imputation which 
Mr. Hallam does not attempt to substan¬ 
tiate. It would be easy to show, on the 
contrary, that changes equally momentous 
were never carried out in so gentle a 
method as by Luther; insomuch that a 
distinguished modem historian has not 
hesitated to characterise him as the 


greatest conservative that ever lived. 
(Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. B. iv. S. 6.) That 
there was a “ revolutionary spirit ” in the 
Reformation cannot be denied, if by re¬ 
volution be meant a restoration of the 
purity of faith and worship; but this 
spirit was at work long before Luther’s 
time, and indeed Mr. Hallam has himself 
explained that “ the Reformation was 
prepared beforehand,” and must have 
occurred though Luther and Zwingli had 
“ never been bom.” In that case, how¬ 
ever, how can the echoing of the voice 
of the best and most learned men for so 
long a period with propriety be styled “ an 
intoxicated self-conceit,” or denounced as 
“ folly ” ? Mr. Hallam has fallen into a 
common fallacy of arguing from the abuse 
of a thing against its use, and against the 
doctrines of Luther because some of his 
followers mischievously perverted them. 
He cites the Anabaptists; yet the more 
dangerous superstitions of that sect were 
soon exploded. But how narrow and 
unphilosophical is the view that fixes 
solely on these local and temporary abuses, 
and overlooks the great and lasting bene¬ 
fits which the Reformation has conferred 
upon mankind! 
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can be more convincing than his logic; nothing, to others, 
more repulsive than his system; yet all must agree in admiring 
the language and method in which he unfolds it. It was perhaps 
in part owing to the vigour and excellence of his literary style, that 
Calvin’s influence as a reformer was much more widely felt than 
that of Luther or Zwingli. The Lutheran reformation travelled 
but little out of Germany and the neighbouring Scandinavian 
kingdoms; while Calvinism obtained a European character, and 
was° adopted in all the countries that sought a reformation from 
without; as France, the Netherlands, Scotland, even England , for 
the early English Eeformation under Edward VI. was Calvinistic, 
and Calvin was incontestably the father of our Puritans and Dis¬ 
senters. Thus, under his rule, Geneva may be said to have become 
the capital of European reform. 3 This result, however, was also 
perhaps partly owing to Calvin’s connection with France, both as 
the place of his birth, and through its near proximity to the scene 
of his labours; while through France his influence was extended 
to the closely allied country of Scotland, and to the neighbouring 

Netherlands. ^ 

Although, at the period we are contemplating, the political effects 
of these reformations, with which alone we are concerned, had not 
yet developed themselves, yet it may be as well to point out their 
tendencies. That the movement which released the populations 
from the religious slavery of Rome was also favourable to civil 
liberty, can admit of no doubt, and it is almost exclusively among 
Protestant nations that a free government has been able to main¬ 
tain itself. In this respect, however, a striking difference is obser¬ 
vable between the Swiss and German reformations. The latter, 
as we have shown, was the reverse of democratic, and the Genevese 
reformer alone can be connected with the progress of civil fieedom 
in Europe. Yet the cause of this distinction is not very obvious. 
It cannot well be ascribed to the more democratical constitution of 
the Genevese Church, or the substitution of presbyterianism for 
episcopacy; a cause that would hardly operate out of its own 
bosom; for, with regard to politics, Calvin inculcated as strongly as 
Luther the duty of unconditional submission to the civil power. 
He lays down in his Institutes that spiritual liberty is not incon¬ 
sistent with political servitude; while of the three chief forms of 
government he gives, abstractedly, the preference to monarchy. 
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3 The superior catholicity of Calvinism, 
if such a term be not too paradoxical, 
will also appear from the fact, that while 
that creed has penetrated into Lutheran 


countries, it can hardly be said that Lu¬ 
theranism has made its way where the 
established religion was Calvinistic. 
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practice prefers an aristocracy, only from the difficulty o: 
finding a good and virtuous king; whence it appears, that 
he must have contemplated an absolute monarchy. In another 
passage, he maintains the divine right of kings, and the duty of 
passive obedience. 4 In conformity with these principles, his 
own government at Geneva was narrowly oligarchical. In short, a 
priest is still a priest, whether at Home or at Geneva, and the poli¬ 
tical principles of whatever church, when allowed an uncontrolled 
sway, will always be those of absolute submission. The resistance 
to the civil power among Calvin’s disciples did not spring from 
what he taught, but from that freedom of inquiry and independence 
of thought which are the very spirit of the Reformation. That 
this resistance should have manifested itself almost exclusively 
among the followers of Calvin, and not those of Luther, arose not 
from any difference in their political principles, but from the acci¬ 
dents to which we have already referred, which rendered the 
Genevese Reformation more European. 5 

It has been observed that the Reformation was a reaction of the 
Teutonic mind against the Roman, and it is indeed a remarkable 
fact, that it has met with but little success except among popula¬ 
tions of German origin. With these religion is more an affair of 
reason, while with the southern, or Romance, nations, it is a matter 
of feeling and imagination. Hence the latter have ever been 
more inclined to superstition and idolatry, and to the pomp of the 
Romish service, which appeals so directly to the senses; while the 
religion of the northern nations is more subject to degenerate into 
rationalism. A French historian has remarked that the Jesus of 
the south is either the infant Jesus in his mother’s arms, or Christ 
on the cross; while the Jesus of the north is Christ teaching, the 
Saviour bringing the Word. 6 The former images are an appeal 
to our sympathy, the latter to our understanding. 

The resistance of Henry VIII., in England, to the Papal power, 
cannot yet be called a reformation, though it may be questioned 
whether Henry would have proceeded to such an extremity had he 
not had the example of Luther’s success before his eyes. England, 


ISL 
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4 See Institutions, lib. iv. c. 20, §§ 1 and 

8, 25—29, 31. 

6 With the respective liberality of Lu¬ 
ther and Calvin, in matters regarding 
religious opinion, we are not here con¬ 
cerned ; yet it may be stated that the 
German was far more tolerant, or at all 
events far less cruelly persecuting, than the 
Frenchman. Luther always maintained 
that to burn heretics was a sin against 


the Holy Ghost; and so also did Calvin, 
till, irritated by the opposition of Ser- 
vetus, he committed him to the flames. 
An act approved by Melancthon, who has 
obtained the surname of “the Mild,” ap¬ 
parently from the absence of those more 
robust and manly qualities which charac¬ 
terised Luther. 

6 Martin, Hist, de France , t. viii. p. 
190 sq. 
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6r, was ripe for a reformation. The doctrines of Wicli: 
^were far from being extinct in that country. Since the beginning 
of the century, the records of the bishops’ courts abound.with 
prosecutions for heresy. In 1525 we read of an “ Association of 
Christian Brethren” in London, who employed themselves in 
distributing testaments and tracts. 7 In 1527 a union of those 
holding Lutheran doctrines, for Calvin was not yet much known, 
was formed at Corpus Christi College, Oxford, which may be 
regarded as a seminary of the new opinions. 8 

The movement of reform was not felt exclusively without the 
pale of the Church: it penetrated into the Church itself. Even 
in Rome, amid the sceptical Court of Leo X., a reaction took 
place. In that pontificate was established the Oratory of Divine 
Love, a sort of spiritual society, which numbered nearly sixty 
members, several of whom became cardinals, as Contarini, Sadolet, 
Giberto, Gianpietro Caraffa, afterwards Paul IV., and others. 
Their tenets, and especially that of justification by faith, bore 
some resemblance to Protestantism.- They held their meetings 
in the church of S. Silvestro and St a . Dorotea in the Trastevere, 
not far from the spot where St. Peter is supposed to have lived. 
After the sack of Rome by Bourbon’s army, many of this society 
proceeded to Venice, at that time the only city of refuge in Italy 
for men of compromised opinions; for Florence was a despotism, 
and Milan the constant theatre of war. Among other refugees, 
Venice gave shelter to Cardinal Pole, who had quitted England 
to escape the innovations in religion made by Henry VIII. 

Several orders of monks were either founded or reformed. That 
of the Camaldoli having become much corrupted, a new congrega¬ 
tion of the same order, called Monte Corona, from the mountain 
on which its principal establishment was situated, was founded in 
1522 by Paolo Giustiniani. The Franciscans were once more 
allowed to reform themselves, and produced the capuccini, or 
Capucins (1525), who became celebrated as preachers. Remarkable 
among the new orders was that of the Theatines, founded by two 
members of the Oratory of Divine Love, Caraffa and Gaetano da 
Thiene, afterwards canonised. The Theatines were priests, not 
monks, though they took the monastic vows. The order became 
in time peculiar to the nobility,—a seminary of bishops. The 
Bamabites, founded by Zaccaria Ferrari and Morigia at Milan, 
were designed to mitigate the evils of war by works of charity and 
beneficence. 9 

7 Fronde, Hist, of England , yol. ii. p. 26. 9 Ranke, Popes, bk. ii. ch. i. (Mrs. Aus- 

8 Fiddes, Life of Wolsey, p. 416. tin’s transl.) 
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lit of all these new institutions that of the Jesuits was by fak 
lost remarkable and important. 

Don Inigo Lopez de Recalde, the youngest son of the noble 
house of Loyola, born in the castle of that name in Gruipuscoa, was 
destined to the profession of arms, and was bred up at the Court 
of King Ferdinand, and in the suite of the Duke of Najara. 
Spanish chivalry had imbibed a strong religious colour from the 
Moorish wars, and Inigo, or Ignatius, whose temperament naturally 
inclined him to devotion, had composed in early youth a romance, 
of which the hero was the first apostle. His wound at Pampluna, 
and the course of religious reading on which he entered during 
his convalescence, have been already related. 10 When his strength 
was recruited he journeyed to Montserrat, where, hanging up his 
lance and shield before the image of the Virgin, after the fashion 
of the secular knight-errant, putting off his knightly accoutre¬ 
ments, clothing himself in the coarse raiment of the hermits of 
those mountains, and taking in his hand the pilgrim’s staff, he 
sank before the image in prayer. He afterwards shut himself up 
in a Dominican convent at Manresa, where his conduct seemed in¬ 
fluenced by the delusions of insanity, being marked as well by an 
inclination to suicide as by imaginary revelations of the most 
extraordinary kind. If, however, it was madness, it was not with¬ 
out a method. He was conscious that his zeal would be useless 
without learning ; he felt his deficiency in theological attainments; 
and at the mature age of thirty-seven he repaired to the University 
of Paris, the last stronghold of scholasticism, to devote himself to 
the seven years’ course of study necessary to graduate in theology 
(1528 —1535). Here he met his first two disciples, Peter Faber, 
a Savoyard, and Francesco Xavier of Pampluna; and their little 
society was afterwards joined by three other Spaniards, Salmeron, 
Lainez, and Bobadilla. In 1537 we find Loyola at Venice, where 
he attached himself to Caraffa, who had founded there a convent 
of Theatines. But so mild a superstition did not satisfy Loyola’s 
zeal, who was still influenced by his early military ideas, and 
pleased himself with the thoughts of making war upon Satan. 
He and his companions enrolled themselves, like soldiers, in a 
company, which they called the Company of Jesus; and as obedi¬ 
ence is one of the first of military duties, they added that vow 
to those which they had already taken of poverty and chastity, and 
bound themselves blindly and unhesitatingly to perform whatever 
the Pope should command. With these views they proceeded to 


See Vol. I. p. 407. 
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to offer their services to the Pontiff, and in 1540 obtained 
imited sanction to their order, which, three years afterwards, was 
followed by a complete one. 

As the monastic dress of the regular orders, and the singularity 
of their whole existence, which had made so strong an impression 
in the middle ages, had now lost all their charm and influence, 
except with the lowest and most ignorant classes, and had become, 
on the contrary, an object of repulsion and ridicule, the Jesuits 
resolved to adapt themselves to this new state of feeling, and to 
spread their influence in the world by becoming its instructors. 
With this view they rejected all monastic habits, placed themselves 
under a general elected for life, and devoted themselves to the 
pulpit, the confessional, and the education of -youth. Thus, out of 
the visionary dreams of Loyola, at length arose an institution of 
singular practical utility, and which may be said to have been one 
of the main supports of the Papacy since the Reformation. 

In 1542 Loyola assisted Caraffa in establishing the inquisition 
at Rome, where the ancient Dominican inquisition had long fallen 
into decay. Rules of remarkable severity were drawn up for the 
guidance of this tribunal, and the priestly as well as the military 
principle of unreasoning submission, to which Loyola had sub¬ 
jected himself and his order, was also established in this court. 
Woe to the wretch who ventured to defend himself! To attempt 
it was to resist justice; and any person who tried to clear him¬ 
self, or sought the protection of any prelate or potentate, was only 
treated with the greater severity. He who confesses indeed is 
also guilty; but he is contrite, humiliated, obedient, and may 
therefore be absolved. Thus the main object of the institution 
was to break down and subdue all resistance, and the inquisition 
became an instrument, not of justice, but of conquest and domina¬ 
tion over the human soul. 11 

The necessity of some concession to the new ideas had penetrated 
the mind of the Pope himself. In 1537 Paul III., in anticipation 
of the assembly of the promised general council, issued a bull for 
the reformation of the city of Rome and of the Papal Court; 
a measure opposed by Schomberg, a Herman, and Cardinal of S. 
Sisto, on the ground that it would afford a handle to the enemies of 
the Church, and be quoted by them in justification of reform. It 
was, however, supported by Caraffa, whose advice at first prevailed. 
A commission of nine cardinals was appointed, with Contarini at 
their head; in whose report, of which Luther published a trans 



ii Caracciolo, MS Vita di Paolo IV. ap. Ranke, Popes, ,B. i. S. 212; Michelet, 
Btforme, p. 434. 
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with biting marginal notes, abuses are candidly exposed, 
tal propositions made for their amendment. It is a curious 
fact that the commission recommended the abolition of the con¬ 
ventual orders; a measure actually adopted by the French National 
Assembly in 1791. They also proposed some useful measures of 
reform, as well as some repressive ones; but no practical effect 
followed from their recommendations. 12 

Latin Christianity was however effete: care might preserve its 
remnants, but could never restore its pristine glory. The old 
political ideas which it had once inspired were dying out, even in 
countries which still remained Eoman Catholic; of the truth of 
which there cannot be a stronger instance than the alliance of 
Francis I. with the Turk. The same progress which had destroyed 
feudalism destroyed also the prestige of Lome. To this general 
observation, however, Spain affords a remarkable exception. While 
light was arising in other countries, Spain retrogaded in darkness. 
The scholastic philosophy was first domiciled there, when it was being 
fast expelled from the rest of Europe. With the view of rendering 
the high school of Paris not indispensable to Spaniards, Alfonso de 
Cordova introduced the Nominalist doctrine at Salamanca, and at 
the same time Francisco de Vittoria the Eealist, as something new. 
The latter found the greater number of disciples, and from his 
school proceeded the most famous theologians. 13 Both in Spanish 
theology and literature, the exclusive doctrines of the Latin Church 
continued to flourish. Although Erasmus enjoyed the favour of 
the Court, Diego Lopez Zuniga made it the business of his life to 
attack the innovations of that author ; and in 1527, two Domini¬ 
cans having formally indicted the writings of Erasmus of heresy 
before the Spanish inquisition, his Colloquies , Praise of Folly 9 
and Paraphrase of the New Testament were condemned. 

As the spiritual authority of the Popes was broken by Luther 
and the Eeformation, so also their temporal power received a great 
blow under Clement VII. through Bourbon’s capture of Eome, 
and Clement’s consequent subjection to the Emperor. After this 
period, the Popes pretty well abandoned their pretension of de¬ 
posing monarchs, of the exercise of which but very few instances 
subsequently occur. The same causes acted on the material pros- 


12 P. Sarpi, Hist. Cone. Trident, lib. i. 
p. 77 {Opera, t. i. ed. 1671); the Report of 
the Commission ( Consilium de emendanda 
Ecclesia ), in Le Plat, Monum. Trident, t. 
ii, pp. 596—605. Luther’s translation is 
in his Werke , B. xvi. S. 2394 ff. The Re¬ 
port was to have been kept secret, but the 


Cardinal S. Sisto- sent a copy into Ger¬ 
many, it is supposed with the privity of 
the Pope. 

13 Nic. Antonii Biblioth. Hisp. sub voc. 
Franciscus, ap. Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. 
B. iii. S. 112. 



FIRST VOYAGE ROUND THE GLOBE. 

of Rome. That city had flourished under the profuse an 
ndid government of Leo X., who, by a liberal commercial 
policy, the abrogation of monopolies and encouragement of free 
trade, had made it the resort of Italian merchants ; while his gene¬ 
rous patronage of art and letters rendered it the capital of the 
polite and learned of all nations. After the sack of the city and its 
other calamities in the pontificate of Clement VII., its inhabitants 
were reduced, when Paulus Jovius wrote, from 85,000 to 32,000. 14 
The glory of that brilliant literature and art, which obtained for 
the pontificate of Leo X. the distinction of an epoch, it lies not 
within our plan to describe. 15 

In resuming the progress of maritime discovery, we may notice 
that the grand idea of Columbus—a passage to India by a western 
navigation—was realised in 1520, but by a much more circuitous 
route than might have been anticipated. In that year Magellan, 
or Magelhaens, a Portuguese in the service of Spain, coasted the 
continent of South America, doubled its southern extremity, and 
gained the Chinese and Indian seas by traversing that great Pacific 
Ocean which Balboa had discovered. Magellan was slain at the 
Philippine Isles, but his companions continued the voyage. At 
the Moluccas, they fell in with the astonished Portuguese; and 
returning to Spain by the Cape of Good Hope, they completed the 
first circumnavigation of the globe. 

The papal boundary between the Spanish and Portuguese pos¬ 
sessions might now have fallen into jeopardy, had there not been 
verge enough in the unexplored countries of America to employ 
all the strength of Spain without quarrelling about the Indies. 
Grijalva had discovered, in 1518, the existence of a .civilised empire 
in the North American continent, and in the following year 
Fernando Cortes undertook with a few hundred men the conquest 
of Mexico. The Mexicans, although much superior in courage as 
well as civilisation to the tribes of Hayti and Cuba, or even to the 
ferocious Caribs, yet wanted, like them, the three most terrible 
and effective appliances of war—iron, gunpowder, and horses. In 
three years the conquest was completed, and Mexico became New 
Spain. A few years later one of the companions of Balboa, 
Francisco Pizarro, together with his brothers, subdued the still 
richer and more important empire of Peru. The subjugation of 
Quito, Chili, Terra Firma, and New Granada, followed in quick 

14 Jovii Vita Leon. X. lib. iy. p. 95 (ecL . the age of Leo X. in Roscoe’s Life of that 
1551) Pontiff, anti in Hallam’s Introduction to 

,5 . The English reader will find an ac- the Literature of Europe. 
count of the state of learning and art in 
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ec^sion (1529—1535). The wealth of these countries excee< 
the hopes of the most sanguine. Pizarro, who had been a shepherd’s 
boy, and' was unable to read, became the governor and almost the 
sovereign of an immense kingdom; and adventurers, who had carried 
nothing with them but their swords, suddenly acquired enormous 
fortunes. 16 

Meanwhile, on the eastern side of South America, the Portuguese 
had founded the empire of Brazil, which had fallen to them by the 
treaty of Tordesillas, and which was destined one day to rival the 
possessions of the Spaniards in that continent. 17 The Portuguese 
also went on extending their conquests and settlements in Asia, the 
details of which it does not belong to our plan to narrate; and it 
may therefore suffice to observe that their possessions in that 
quarter ultimately embraced the Deccan, Cambay, and Guzerat, 
with-many places on the coasts of Malabar and Coromandel, as well 
as in Bengal, Macassar, and Malacca, and the important islands of 
Ceylon, the Moluccas and others. 18 They had also a considerable 
intercourse with China; and in 1517 a Portuguese ambassador went 
by land from Canton to Pekin. 

The only attempt at colonisation on the part of any other 
European power was that made by the French in the northern 
parts of America. It was not till 1524 that the French govern¬ 
ment entertained the idea of aiding private enterprise in the New 
World. In that year Verazzano, a Florentine, sailed to North 
America under the auspices of Francis I., and reconnoitred the 
coast which had previously been discovered by Cabot, from Cape 
Breton down to Florida. In 1534, Jacques Cartier, a native of 
St. Malo, ascertained that Newfoundland was an island, entered 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the mouth of the river of that name, 
which in the following year he ascended, and discovered Canada 
as far as the site where Quebec subsequently stood. North America 
now received the name of New France. In 1540, Cartier returned 
to America, but under the command of a Picard gentleman named 
Eoberval, whom Francis had appointed viceroy of Canada. But 
though a colony was established at Cape Breton, the severity of 
the climate, the want of resources, and the neglect of the govern¬ 
ment caused the enterprise to fail, and it was not renewed till the 
reign of Henry IV. 


16 Besides Dr. Robertson and the Abb6 
Raynal, some of whose facts have been 
overthrown by more recent researches, 
the reader should consult for the his¬ 
tory of Cortes and Pizarro Mr. Prescott’s 
History of the Conquest of Mexico and 
Peru. 


17 The history of Brazil has been written 
by Southey. 

18 See on this subject Barros, Decadas 
de Asia; Lafltau, Hist, des Decouvertes 
et Conquetes desPortugais ; Saalfeld, Gesch. 
dcs Portugicsischen Colonialwesens in Ost - 
indien , Gottingen, 1810. 



PORTUGUESE AND SPANISH COMMERCE. 

regard to the history of Europe, the most important coe 
ation resulting from these discoveries and conquests is their 
effect upon commerce. 

The Portuguese, who came directly into contact with large and 
populous nations far advanced in civilisation and possessing 
valuable products and manufactures fitted to become at once the 
objects of trade, reaped immediate benefit from their enterprises. 
Hence Portugal became wealthy and prosperous in an incredibly 
short space of time, and at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
had reached the greatest height of its prosperity; which it continued 
to enjoy till the death of its romantic king, Don Sebastian, 
in 1578, and the subsequent transfer of Portugal to the Spanish 
crown. 

The Spaniards, on the contrary, in their first discoveries found a 
simple uncivilised race, who, having only the commonest wants of 
life, so easily satisfied in those climates, could offer little but a few 
natural products in the way of trade and barter. The value of the 
West Indies as plantations has principally arisen from the culture 
of articles introduced by Europeans, and especially the sugar cane 
brought from the Canaries, or by extending the growth of indige¬ 
nous products, as tobacco, indigo, cochineal, cotton, ginger, cocoa, 
pimento, and other articles. The profitable development of such 
plantations was, however, necessarily a work of time, and in this 
dearth of the materials of commerce, the attention of the Spanish 
settlers was naturally directed to procure the precious metals. The 
avidity of 'Columbus in this search is the chief blot upon his 
character; nor was the auri sacra fames rendered any better by 
being covered over with the somewhat threadbare and transparent 
mantle of religion. His system of repartimientos , or assignments 
of large tracts of land to his followers, and with them the unfor¬ 
tunate natives as slaves, led to the greatest cruelties. The wretched 
inhabitants were at once baptized and enslaved. The miseries of 
the Creoles awakened the compassion of a Spanish priest, the 
humane Bartholomew Las Casas. Unfortunately, however, bene¬ 
volence was capricious in that age as well as in our own; and 
as the natives of the Antilles were a feeble race, unable to 
endure the labours imposed upon them. Las Casas suggested the 
substitution of the negroes of Africa in their place, and thus intro¬ 
duced the slave trade. 

The cruelty of the Spaniards in their search after gold had the 
most disastrous effects on the population of the New World. The 
natives of the Antilles soon disappeared altogether. Hayti, which is 
said to have numbered 100,000 inhabitants, was depopulated in fif- 
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years. Many escaped by suicide from the hands of their savj 
fash-masters. In Mexico and Peru, whole populations were torn 
from their native valleys to work the mines in cold and sterile moun¬ 
tain-tracts, where they perished by thousands. In these countries, 
however, the original inhabitants were not entirely exterminated, 
hut formed, in process of time, the basis of the Spanish-American 
population. 

From the contradictory nature of the accounts, it is very difficult 
to estimate the first effects of the discovery of the West Indies on 
the prosperity of Spain. Zuniga says 19 that the returns of gold were 
so large before the close of the fifteenth century as to affect 
currency and prices. Bernaldez, on the other hand, says, that so 
little gold had been brought from Hispaniola at the same date as 
to lead to the belief that there was scarcely any in the island. 
This statement seems the more probable one. The complaints of 
meagre returns were general, and some writers say that the 
expenses of the colonies ate up the profits. A great advance, how¬ 
ever, was made after the appointment of Ovando as governor in 
1502. Through his vigorous administration the four founderies 
established in Hispaniola are said to have yielded, in 1506, 450,000 
ounces of gold. It should be observed, however, that Herrera 20 
computes the annual value of the gold brought from Hispaniola 
about the year 1508, at 460,000 pieces of eight, which would be only 
a little more than 100,000Z. sterling. ‘ 

It is stated that the ordinary revenue of Castile, which in 
1474 was only 885,000 reals,'had risen in 1504 to upwards of 
26,000,000 reals, being an increase of more than thirtyfold. 21 But 
this increase must hot be entirely ascribed to the discovery of 
America. In this period the rich kingdom of Granada had been 
annexed to the Spanish crown; and through the instrumentality 
of the inquisition much had been extorted from the unfortunate 
Jews and Moriscoes. The home manufactures and productions of 
Spain had also increased. The first flowing in of the precious 
metals was of course favourable to industry and served to develope 
her trade and manufactures. In 1438 a breed of English sheep 
had been obtained for Castile 22 ; the Spanish wool soon became 
famous, and supplied material for the home manufacture of cloth. 
During the reigns of Charles and his successor, Segovia was cele¬ 
brated for fine cloth and arms, Granada and Valencia for silks 
and velvets, Toledo for woollen and silken fabrics, Valladolid for 


19 Annales de Sevilla , ap. Prescott, 
Ferd. and Isab. vol. ii. p. 463. 

20 Ap. Macpherson, Annals of Com¬ 


merce. vol. ii. p. 32. 

21 Prescott, ibid. vol. iii. p. 460. 

22 Macpherson, vol. i. p. 655. 
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ERRONEOUS COMMERCIAL PRINCIPLES. 


^/Barcelona for glass- and fine cutlery : Spanish ships were to 
i seen in all the ports of the Mediterranean and the Baltic. 23 
It must be remembered too that the revenue of the Spanish crown 
was not solely derived from taxes, but that it entered into partner¬ 
ship on the most favourable footing with the traders and adven¬ 
turers to America, besides reserving to itself the exclusive property 
in all minerals, dyewoods, and precious stones. As Isabella had 
bequeathed to Ferdinand half the revenues of America, he did all 
he could to increase them by promoting discovery and colonisation. 

The effect-of the importation of the precious metals was not much 
felt in Europe generally till the second half of the sixteenth century, 
at which time it is thought that the circulating medium had been 
doubled, and the price of commodities of course rose in proportion. 
The Spanish government had in vain endeavoured to keep the 
precious metals at home. Commerce was ill understood in that 
age. Gold and silver, instead of being regarded as commodities 
merely of relative value in exchange, were considered as constituting 
absolute wealth. 24 This view was not peculiar to Spain, but was 
shared by the rest of Europe. It is surprising how long, a time 
mankind take to discover principles which, when once known, seem 
only the most plain and obvious dictates of common sense; a 
reflection which naturally suggests how much absurdity must 
have been vented in the discussion of those incomprehensible 
questions which engrossed at this time the attention of the religious 
world. In the first case, however, men only suffered in their 
comforts or their pockets; in the latter they were frequently 
burnt alive. Morton, the Chancellor of Henry VII., in addressing 
the English Parliament in 1487, advised them to provide that 
all merchandise brought from beyond sea should be exchanged 
for the commodities of the country, in order that the King’s 
treasure might not be diminished. Thus the sole end of trade 
was thought to be to export products and manufactures, and to 
keep all the gold that paid for them in the country. 25 Acting on 
the same principle, Spain, in order to retain her treasure, pro¬ 
hibited foreign commerce, and laid exorbitant duties even on raw 
materials imported and manufactured articles exported. 26 

The commerce with India acted as a drain upon the gold and 
silver imported from the New World, and except for that discovery 
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23 Prescott, ibid. vol. iii. p. 439. 

M Antonio Serra, a Calabrian, who 
flourished early in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, appears to have been the first writer 
who entertained any just notions on com¬ 
mercial and monetary questions. Twiss, 
YOL. II. 


View of the Progress of Political Economy 
in Europe , Lecture i. 

25 Craik’s Hist, of British Commerce , 
vol. i. p. 200. 

3tf Twiss, loc. cit , 
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EPHEMERAL PROSPERITY OF SPAIN. 


ild' not have been carried on to any great extent. The Pori 
: guese were obliged to pay for Indian products and manufactures 
in cash, as there was little demand in Asia for European com¬ 
modities. 

The sudden and accidental increase of wealth, or rather of its con¬ 
ventional signs in Spain, involved individuals as well as the govern¬ 
ment in the most fatal illusions. The reigns of Charles and his son 
Philip II. were the era of a baseless and short-lived prosperity, which 
was displayed in the manner of life of the Spaniards. Sumptuous 
palaces and superb public buildings arose, with all the accompani¬ 
ments of fountains, aqueducts, and gardens ; the style of archi¬ 
tecture was improved, and a school of painting and sculpture 
founded; even literature participated in the general movement. 
There were at that period more printing-presses in Spain than are 
to be found at the present day, while the Universities of Barcelona, 
Salamanca, and Alcala swarmed with students. But there was a 
worm at the root of all this prosperity, and that was the national 
indolence, which bigotry, monachism, pride, and partly, perhaps, 
the climate., combined to foster. This idleness, together with 
wrong principles of trade, ruined the manufactures of Spain, and 
rendered her dependent for them on other countries. The absence 
of foreign competition, and the establishment of monopolies, helped 
to injure commerce. The gold which Spain had purchased with 
so many crimes passed gradually from her hands, and already 
before the end ,of the sixteenth century the process of ruin and 
depopulation had commenced. Seville and its environs, where the 
American commerce was concentrated, counted at the beginning of 
Philip II.’s reign, 16,000 looms of woollen and silk stuffs, which 
gave employment to 130,000 persons; and before the end of 
Philip III.’s reign, a period of little more than sixty years, Seville 
numbered only 400 looms. 27 

Let us now turn our view to the general commerce of Europe, 
before the discovery of America, and the passage by the Cape of 
(rood Hope. 

The Saracens had very early established a great maritime trade 
at Barcelona, which they carried on in vessels called cogs , which 
were so lajrge that they had sometimes three decks. The traces 
of this commerce are still observable in the Catalan dialect, from 
the many Arab words relating to trade. The Barcelonese are remark¬ 
able for the improvements which they introduced into commerce. 
It was they who first made laws for the regulation of marine 


87 Campomanes and Ustariz, ap. Robertson, Hist, of America, book viii. note xxiv. 
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irstftrince, and established, in 1401, a bank of exchange and 
teposit called Taula de Cambi , or table of exchange. 28 The 
bank of Venice, to which we shall have occasion to advert further 
on, had indeed been established before this date, but on quite 
a different principle. The bank of Genoa, or chamber of St. 
George, dates from 1407, and was, like that of Venice, originally 
designed to manage the capital of the public debt, though it after¬ 
wards became also a trading company. The bank of Barcelona 
soon rose to be a great commercial authority, and in 1404 we find 
it appealed to by the magistrates of Bruges, respecting the usage 
of bills of exchange. 29 But one of the greatest services rendered to 
the commercial world by Barcelona was its maritime laws, to which 
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we shall have occasion to advert further on. 

The principal trading cities of the Mediterranean, besides Barce¬ 
lona, were Venice and Genoa. After the Florentines had acquired 
the port of Leghorn in 1425, they also began to compete with the 
Venetians in the eastern trade carried on through Alexandria, 
in which the Medici were deeply concerned. 30 But of all these 
cities, Venice, by the extent of its traffic, stood conspicuously at 
the head. 

Previously to the fourteenth century tile route for Indian com¬ 
modities had lain through Bagdad to Antioch and Licia, on the 
Mediterranean ; and according to Marino Sanuto, a noble Venetian, 
in his work entitled Libri Secretorum Fidelium Cruris 31 , addressed 
to the Pope in 1321, its path, for bulky goods at least, was first 
diverted in his time to Alexandria, in which it continued down to 
the latest period. Some idea of the wealth and commerce of the 
Queen of the Adriatic, in the early part of the fifteenth century, 
is afforded by a speech of the Doge Tommas Mocenigo, in 1418. 
He states the estimated value of the exports at ten million 
ducats, the profits on which were reckoned at four millions. One 
of the chief articles of Venetian export was the cloth of Florence, 
which they distributed to the rest of Italy and to the East; while 
the Florentines took in return the goods imported by the Vene¬ 
tians. The marine of Venice consisted of 3000 small vessels, 
carrying 17,000 seamen, or on an average something under six each ; 
300 ships carrying 8000 men, or about 27 each ; and 45 galleys 
of various sizes, formidable vessels, with crews of 11,000 men, or 
on an average of 244 each. The houses in Venice were estimated 


28 Capmany, Memorias Historicas de 
Barcelona, ap. Macpherson, vol. i. p. 612. 

29 Ibid. p. 615. 

30 Roscoe, Lorenzo de Medici , yol. i. 


p. 136. 

31 Published in the Gcsta Dei per 
Francos, edited by Bongarsius, tom. ii. 
Hanov. 1611. 
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million ducats, and their rents at half a million. 32 The§ 
particulars show an accuracy of statistical details in the Venetian 
government, which at that early period might perhaps be sought 
elsewhere in vain. 33 

As the overland transit of Indian commodities not only involved 


great expense in itself, but was also further burthened by the 
customs demanded by the sovereigns of Egypt, it is easy to^ see 
how great a blow the discovery of the maritime passage must 
have inflicted on Venetian commerce. It continued, however, to 
exist, though in a declining state. After the conquest of Egypt 
by Selim I., in 1517, the Turkish Sultans obtained a direct interest 
in this trade, which they in fact commanded; and it has been 
remarked by the Abbe Eaynal that, but for the route by the Cape 
of Good Hope, they would have grown so great by that monopoly 
as to become altogether irresistible. After Selim’s conquest, the 
Venetians hastened to conclude with him a commercial treaty, the 
principal object of which was to ruin the Portuguese, by laying 
heavy duties on their commodities, while the privileges of the 
Venetians were extended. This method, however, availed but 
little against the advantages enjoyed by the Portuguese, and the 
Venetians endeavoured to effect a compromise by offering King 
Emmanuel of Portugal, in 1521, to buy at a fixed price all the 
spices over and above what wgis required for the home consumption 
of that kingdom: but the Portuguese government was too pru¬ 
dent to sacrifice the advantage which it had acquired. In 1538, 
Sultan Solyman fitted out a formidable fleet in the Red Sea to 
drive the Portuguese from their new settlement in India; but 
the enterprise failed. It appears from the computation of a mer¬ 
chant named Munn 34 that the Venetians could not sell goods 
brought by the overland route at much less than three times their 
original cost, while the freight by the Cape of Good Hope would 
not be much more than half their first value: from which it follows 
that the Portuguese would be able to sell the commodities of 
India at half the price required by the Venetians; a state of things 
which was necessarily followed by a decline of the Venetian trade. 
There were other causes that acted in favour of the Portuguese. 
The settlements which they founded in India enabled them to 
command its markets and thus to forestall the Venetians. These 
settlements, indeed, it took some time to establish ; but the Portu¬ 
guese forts and factories were ultimately dotted along the coasts 


32 Sanuto, Vite de' Duchi, in Muratori, del Commercio de' Veneziani, published 

Scripp. t. xxii. p. 959, in 1789. 

33 The principal work on Venetian com- 34 Apud Robertson, Hist. Disquisition 
merce is Marini, Storia civile e politica on Anc. India, § iv. 
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the Cape of Good Hope to the Canton Eiver, and in many of 
fe islands from Madagascar to the Moluccas. Nor must we over¬ 
look the severe wound inflicted on Venice by the wars which 
followed the League of Cambray. 

By the commercial revolution produced through these events, 
the general interests of Europe were undoubtedly promoted ; yet 
the decline of Venice was in some respects to be lamented. At 
the close of the fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries, 
that republic was the centre of liberal ideas, which there found 
their best home. Yet in spite of this tolerance, the strength of the 
Venetian government offered a model for the study even of 
despotic princes ; and it was this quality rather than its liberality 
which procured it the praises of Machiavel and La Boetie. 35 

The liberality of Venice was also displayed in the encouragement 
of the press. Printing had not been invented many years when, in 
14(>9, the Venetians invited to their city the printers Wendelin of 
Spires, John of Cologne, and Nicholas Janson. Twenty years later 
Aldus Manutius began his labours, who effected a revolution in 
the book trade by discarding the pedantic folio for the more 
convenient octavo, of which only few had been printed before, and 
thus rendering literature more popular. Venetian books soon 
became an article of trade, but before the end of the fifteenth 
century, the English printers had begun to compete with them, as 
appears from the following colophon to a Latin translation of the 
Epistles of Phalaris published at Oxford in 1485: — 

Celatos, Veneti, nobis transmitter libros 
Cedite; nos aliis vendimus, 0 Veneti* 36 


We have already alluded to the bank of Venice. In the twelfth 
century the lepublic having contracted a large debt through its 
wars, the Doge Vitale Michel II. forced a loan from its most 
opulent citizens, which was funded at four per cent, interest, and a 
“ Chamber of Loans ” established. This is the earliest instance of 
the funding system. The creditors became subsequently incor¬ 
porated into a company, and by the increase of commerce was 
gradually developed, about 1171, the Bank of Venice. 37 

In the middle ages there had been a considerable overland 
traffic between Venice and Germany, yet always subject to many 
casualties and interruptions. The Scalas often seized the goods 
which passed through the Veronese, in order that the merchants 
might be compelled to purchase a free transit for them; and the 


35 Michelet, Renaissance, p. 150. 37 Macpherson, Annals of Commerce , 

36 Middleton’s Origin of Printing in vol. i. p. 341. 
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se Government had a regular commissary at Augsburg 
bet customs dues, which were also sometimes exacted by the 
Emperor. 

The great rise of prices observed in Germany between the years 
1516 and 1522 excited universal discontent. The price of some 
of the best India spices was quadrupled. Various causes were 
assigned for this rise; the increased demand for such articles, the 
Venetian war, which had broken up old connections, the fall in the 
value of money consequent on the importation of gold and silver 
from America, and above all the monopolies by which the trade of 
Germany was conducted. In 1522 the Diet passed a resolution 
forbidding associations with a larger capital than 50,000 florins, 
in order that the smaller houses might be able to compete. At the 
same time a comprehensive plan was formed of an Imperial customs 
system, by which the frontiers of the empire, in which the Nether¬ 
lands were included, were to be enclosed in a line of custom houses. 
Articles of the first necessity, as corn, wine, beer, cattle, &c., were 
to be left untaxed, and all other exports or imports were to pay an 
ad valorem duty of four per cent. But this grand plan of centra¬ 
lisation by the Imperial council was opposed by the German cities, 
who sent an embassy to Charles at Valladolid in 1523, and per¬ 
suaded him to withhold his assent to it. 38 

The German commercial league of the Hansa continued to exisjt, 
though in a declining state, through the whole of the sixteenth 
century, till it was at last demolished by the Thirty Years’ War. 
In the middle of the sixteenth century it still comprehended be¬ 
tween sixty and seventy towns. The Hansa was divided into four 
districts or regions, at the head of which stood Lubeck, Cologne, 
Brunswick, and Dantzic. Lubeck was the head of the league, 
which in the early part of the century was still vigorous enough 
to make war on neighbouring states. In 1509 some of its towns 
engaged in hostilities with John, King of Denmark, captured his 
fleet at Helsingor, and carried off his bells, which they hung in 
their chapels. In 1511 the Lubeck fleet returned into harbour 
with eighteen Dutch ships which they had captured. The Lu- 
beckers also frequently seized many a robber knight in the midst 
of his court. 

The Hansa had factories in foreign countries, of which the 
principal were London, Bruges, Novogorod in Kussia, and Bergen 
in Norway. After the Thirty Years’ War, only Lubeck, Hamburg, 
and Bremen again united. Such a league could only be necessary 
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TRADE OF THE NETHERLANDS. 

infancy of commerce to protect it against feudalism; bui 
ilfhad answered a good purpose in its time, and it may be re¬ 
marked that in Germany, as elsewhere, the Hanse, or commercial 
towns, and especially Nuremberg, were the great centres of liberal 
opinions, as well as of literature and art. 39 

The Austrian possessions in the- Netherlands opened an outlet 
for German maritime trade, carried on by the great commercial 
houses in Augsburg and Nuremberg, which engaged in the East 
India, and afterwards in the West India trade. Hence, in part, 
the rise of Antwerp. 40 But the Netherlands had owed their first 
prosperity chiefly to manufactures, drawing the raw materials 
from other countries,—silk from Italy, wool from England, — and 
dispersing through Europe their manufactured goods.. Bruges, 
though smaller than Ghent, was more splendid, and the seat of a 
greater trade. During the middle ages the great manufacturing 
and trading cities of Flanders were far from being under the 
absolute control of the Earl, and often acted as independent 
communities. They sometimes entered into separate treaties for 
themselves, as for instance Bruges, Ghent, and Ypres, with King 
Edward II. in 1325; and the Earl frequently required them to be par¬ 
ties to treaties which he made with other Sovereigns. 41 Charles V. 
struck a fatal blow at Ghent when he deprived it of its liberties. 
After the discovery of the maritime route to India, both that city 
and Bruges yielded to the rising prosperity of Antwerp, which 
throve upon its great trade with Lisbon. The latter metropolis, 
although the staple for East Indian commodities, neglected, to 
push the advantage which she had thus acquired by becoming the 
distributor of them through Europe. Other nations were obliged 
to fetch from Lisbon, in their own. vessels, the goods which they 
needed; a circumstance detrimental to the Portuguese by dis¬ 
couraging their own marine, and awakening the competition of 
foreigners. In the course of the fifteenth century Amsterdam had 
also risen to considerable importance, chiefly through the herring 
fishery; but its great transmarine commerce did not commence 
till the following century. William Benkels, or Benkelens, of 
Biervliet, in Flanders, who died about 1447, has enjoyed the 
reputation of having first cured herrings; and Charles Y. and his 
sister Mary are said to have paid a visit to his tomb, and to have 
offered up prayers for his soul as a benefactor of his country. 



39 The principal work on the Hanseatic 
League is that of Sartorius, Urkundliche 
Geschichte des Ursprunges der Deutschen 
Hansa , edited by Lappenberg, Hamburg, 
1830. 
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itieir devotions might have been dedicated to a less worth 
object; yet it is certain that the method of curing herrings was 
known centuries before the time of Benkelens, though he may 


perhaps have introduced some improvements into the process. 42 

The assigning of the Azores by King Alpbonso of Portugal to 
his aunt/ the Duchess of Burgundy as a dowry must have given an 
impulse to the navigation of the Low Countries 43 ; and the flag of 
Duke Philip might be seen in the Levant. But, though industrious 
and enterprising, the Flemings, as we have before had occasion to 
remark, were also sensual and luxurious. They delighted in ban¬ 
quets and festivals, and an extreme licentiousness prevailed in 
their warm baths, or bagnios, which were very numerous, and 
were converted into resorts of seduction and profligacy. All the 
arts of luxury had risen to a great pitch in Flanders; but at the 
same time the fine arts were not neglected, and music, architecture, 
and painting flourished. Thus Flemish life presented a strange 
contrast of magnificence and grossness, and may be not unaptly 
compared to the pictures of Eubens beside those of the Italian 
school, equal in vigour of drawing and colouring, but deficient in 
grace and form. 

France could offer nothing to match the opulence and splendour 
of Flemish life. Machiavelli has observed the want of money in the 
former kingdom 44 ; and Louis XL, himself the plainest, not to say 
the shabbiest, of monarchs in his way of life, restrained by sumptuary 
laws the finery of his subjects. Yet in the first half of the fifteenth 
century, French commerce had received a wonderful impulse from 
the genius and energy of Jacques Coeur. The son of a skinner at 
Bourges, who gave him but little education, Coeur became con¬ 
nected in 1427 with a mint in the south of France, the whole of 
whose conductors were convicted of issuing a depreciated coinage, 
but were dismissed on payment of a heavy fine.- Coeur now 
directed his attention to foreign trade. He visited Italy, Greece, 
Syria, and Egypt, and determined to vie with the Italians in the 
commerce of the Levant. He established his operations at Mont¬ 
pellier, which city had received from Popfe Urban V. permission to 
trade with the infidels, and whence there was a communication by 
canal to the port of Lattes. 45 As Provence was not yet French,^ 
Coeur was obliged to revive the marine of Languedoc, but at the 


42 In 1339 King Edward III. ordered 
five lasts of red herrings at Yarmouth, 
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same time he established a subsidiary house at Marseilles, when Be 
obtained the rights-of citizenship. His commerce embraced articles 
of all sorts, as stuffs, spices, metals, and aJso included banking 
operations, so that his house rivalled that of the Medici; his 
business was conducted by 300 factors, and his establishments were 
planted over the coasts of the Mediterranean, whose trade he dis¬ 
puted with the Venetians, the Genoese, the Florentines, and the 
Catalans. No commercial operations have been seen in France on 
such a scale before or since. But these great monopolies display 
the infancy of commerce, and in France as in Germany they were 
complained of by the smaller traders. Coeur was at last ruined by 
a court intrigue in 1456. 

Louis XI. patronised the trading part of the community, and 
under the paternal government of Louis XII. France also made 
considerable progress: internal prosperity was accompanied with 
an increase of foreign commerce. A contemporary author 46 says 
that the French merchants then made less difficulty in going to 
Eome, Naples, or London than formerly to Lyon or Geneva. At 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, Lyon was still the centre 
of traffic between Italy, France, England, Flanders, and Germany. 
It first began to be known as a manufacturing town in the fourteenth 
century, though it had long before been famed for its commerce 
and for its August fairs. At the end of the fifteenth and begin¬ 
ning of the sixteenth century, the Florentines had a great share in 
the trade of Lyon; and even in 1548 it still numbered thirty- 
seven respectable Morentine houses. Charles V. in his war with 
Henry II. gave its prosperity a great blow by forbidding his sub¬ 
jects to visit its fair, and at the same time by opening the fair 
of Augsburg. 47 The manufacture of silk was introduced at Lyon 
about 1521, workmen fteing brought from Milan for the purpose. 48 

The English do not appear to have paid much attention to 
commerce till towards the close of the fifteenth century. All the 
great commercial operations seem in early times to have been 
carried on in that country by foreigners. Thus in 1329 the 
English customs were farmed by the Bardi of Florence for 20 L 
a day; and London, with regard to foreign trade, was little more 
than a depot of the Hansa, and had a Teutonic Guildhajl. Even 
so late as 1518 we find a riot in London on the complaint that 
all the trade was monopolised by foreigners. Some progress 
had, however, begun to be made under Richard III., and out of 

46 Seyssel, ap. Martin, t. yii. p. 379. 48 Macpherson, Annals of Commerce , 

47 Reumont, in Raumer’s Tasclicnbuch , vol. ii. p. 59. 
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acts passed by the only parliament of that reign (14 
er than seven relate to commerce. In 1485 we find an 
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English consul appointed at Pisa, a fact which betokens some 
Mediterranean trade. There appears to have been some commerce 
between England and the Levant as early as 1511, and in 1513 
Henry VIII. appointed a consul at Scio. 49 But, on the whole* 
England, at the period which we are contemplating, though destined 
ultimately so far to outstrip the other European nations in a 
commercial career, seems to have been far behind most of them. 

In those early ages, maritime commerce was much infested by 
pirates; nor was piracy exercised by professional robbers alone. 
The temptation of opportunity, and the facility of escape in the 
then comparative solitude of the seas, were inducements to which 
even the regular trader frequently yielded when he found himself the 
stronger. The records that can be collected respecting maritime 
commerce in the middle ages display a succession of piracies 
and murders committed by the sailors of almost every country. 
The seamen of different ports often made war upon one another, 
although the states to which they respectively belonged were at pro¬ 
found peace. In 1309, two judges were appointed to assess the 
damages committed on one another at sea by the citizens of 
Bayonne, the subjects of King Edward II., and the Castilians, and 
to punish the offenders. In 1315, we find the people of Calais com¬ 
mitting piracy near Margate. It must be confessed that England, 
in modern times so distinguished for maintaining the police of the 
seas, was formerly not among the least offenders in this way. In 
1311, the piracies and murders committed by the sailors of Lynn 
on the coast of Norway provoked retaliations on the part of King 
Hacon. The Cinque Ports seem to have acted together as an in¬ 
dependent maritime confederacy, and were often at war with the 
Flemings, when England and the Netherlands were at peace. In 
1470, some Spanish merchants complained to King Edward IV. of 
piracies committed by the men of Sandwich, Dartmouth, South¬ 
ampton, and Fowey. The extent of these disorders is manifest 
from the frequency of the treaties respecting them. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, we find in 1498 a treaty between Louis XII. and Henry VII., 
the ratification of a previous one, by which shipowners were to 
give security in double the value of their ships and cargo that 
they would not commit piracy ; also a stipulation of the same 
kind in the treaty with Ferdinand the Catholic, in 1500, for the 
marriage of Prince Arthur and the infanta Catherine; another 
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Macpherson, vol. i. pp. 508, 705; vol. ii. pp. 40, 46, 52. 


CODES OF MARITIME LAW. 

to the like effect between Henry VIII. and 
&c. &c. 

Barcelona has the credit of having promulgated the first generally 
received code for the regulation of the seas, the Consolato del Mare , 
supposed to have been published in the latter part of the fourteenth 
century. 51 According to M. Pardessus, it is not, however, an autho¬ 
ritative code so much as a collection or record declaring the customs 
of the maritime nations which surrounded the Mediterranean, in the 
same way as the Jugemens or Roles cVOleron became the rule for 
the nations situated on the Atlantic. The Mediterranean provinces 
of France and Spain appear to have possessed codes of maritime 
jurisprudence before the Consolato was published; but being written 
in Latin, they were for the most part a dead letter to those sea¬ 
faring and commercial classes for which they were intended. The 
authors of the Consolato were deeply versed in Roman law as 
well as in the principles of modern jurisprudence, and these being 
expressed in the Consolato in a familiar and practical manner, and 
in a dialect universally understood in those parts, it soon acquired 
general adoption. It was long thought to be of Italian origin, but 
M. Pardessus has shown that it originated in Catalonia, the earliest 
manuscripts and even editions of it being in the Romance language, 
spoken in that province in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
and which still prevails there. Embracing not only the elements 
of civil contracts relating to trade and navigation, but also the 
leading principles of belligerent and neutral rights in time of war, 
it has formed the basis of French maritime jurisprudence in modern 
times, and especially of the marine ordinance of Louis XIV. in 
1681. 

The general code of the usages, or customary laws of Barcelona 
(el Codigo de los usages Barceloneses ), published in the reign of 
Raymundo Berenguer I., Count of Barcelona, in 1068, and there¬ 
fore three centuries before the probable date of the Consolato , 
contained, however, some ordinances relating to navigation, and 
particularly law no. lviii., which assured all vessels arriving on the 
coast of Catalonia of friendly treatment, and the protection of the 
prince so long as they remained there. This law was several times 
confirmed by the kings of Aragon, after the union of Catalonia 
with that country. 52 

The maritime laws of Oleron, just alluded to, consist of forty- 

50 For instances see Rymer, t. iii. pp. anterieures au xviii* Si&cle, ap. Wheaton, 
112, 122, 131, &c.; t. xi. p. 671 sq.; t. Hist, of the Law of Nations, Introcl. p. 61. 
xii. pp. 690, 741, &c.; t. xiii. p. 649. 42 Capmany, Memoriae Historicas de 

41 Pardessus, Coll, des Lois maritimes Barcelona , ap. Macpherson, vol. i. p. 300. 
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iiiort regulations respecting average, salvage, wreck, &c. 
s6m§ they have been ascribed to King Richard I. (1197), but there 
is no authority for this assertion, and they were probably taken 
from the laws of Barcelona. Cleirac, an advocate of Bordeaux, in 
his Us et Coutumes de la Mev , published in 1621* ascribes them 
to the year 1266 ; and to Eleanor, Duchess of Gruienne and Queen 
of England, by w r hom, however, he must have meant Eleanor of 
Castile, the wife of Edward I. 53 

Thus it appears that codes of maritime law intended for general 
observance were, from the necessity of the case, promulgated 
centuries before any system of international law to be observed on 
land had been framed. The need of the latter was not much felt 
till the modem European system had made considerable progress; 
and it appears to have had its origin among the Spanish casuists, 
whose minds were led to inquire into the principles of natural 
equity by questions arising from the relations of the Spaniards to 
the conquered natives of the New Worlds 4 No tolerably con¬ 
sistent system on this subject was, however, promulgated till the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, and we shall therefore postpone 
our consideration of it to a future chapter. 

With regard to piracy, codes of law might have been promul¬ 
gated in vain, in the absence of power to enforce them, and this 
was derived only from the establishment of regular national 
navies. Those worthy to be called such were of late growth, ex¬ 
cept in the Mediterranean. In England, King John appears to 
have possessed a few galleys, in 1213 55 ; and some are again men¬ 
tioned in the reign of Henry III. 56 (1242). The first navigation 
act (5 Richard II. c. 3.) was framed with the view of augmenting 
the royal navy (1381), and provided that no goods should be 
shipped outwards or homewards by any subjects of the King, except 
in English-owned vessels. Six King’s ships are mentioned in the 
war with Scotland, in 1481. 57 A royal navy, however, can hardly 
be said to have existed in England before the reign of Henry VIII. 
In fact, till the use of guns was introduced into naval warfare, 
there was little difference between a ship of war and a merchant¬ 
man, except in the Mediterranean, where galleys were employed; 
and hence, in time of war, it was usual to press merchant vessels 
into the King’s service. On ordinary occasions, the Cinque Ports 
supplied ships; on extraordinary ones, the maritime towns through- 

53 The laws of OUron have been pub- 54 Wheaton, Hist, of Law of Nations , 
lished in English by Godolphin in the p. 35. 

Appendix to his View of the Admiral 55 Matthew Paris, p. 233 sq. 
Jurisdiction . " 56 Rymer, t. i. p. 406. 

67 Macpherson, vol. i. p. 698. 
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DECLINE OF ITALY. 



and tonnage jointly, about 1512 ; and it is now that gunners are 
first mentioned. 58 It was at this time that Henry VIII. built at 
Woolwich the . largest ship ever known — the Regent,” of 1000 
tons; and from this date we may properly reckon the commence¬ 
ment in England of a royal navy worthy of the name. 

We have already seen, in the course of the narrative, that the 
French navy was at this time rather superior to the English. The 
difference, however, was not great. France had, indeed, some 
galleys in the Mediterranean, but in her ocean ports she could not 
count more than two or three ships of war of any size. In case 
of need, recourse was had, as in England, to merchant vessels. 
Claude de Seissel, Bishop of Marseilles, recommended Francis I. to 
establish a standing fleet, in imitation of the standing army; a 
course, however, which that monarch did not adopt. 59 Yet he paid 
considerable attention to maritime affairs. He was diligent in 
fortifying the harbours on the western coast of France, and, in 
particular, he called into existence the noble Port of Havre de 
Grace. 

We cannot close this chapter without adverting to the decay of 
Italy, amid the remarkable progress of most of the other countries 
of Europe. Italy, which from the close of the fifteenth century 
to the Pontificate of Clement VII. had been the centre of European 
politics, seemed to have fulfilled her destined course, and after 
spreading her religion and her civilisation over the rest of Europe, 
to be about to vanish from her former prominence on the scene. 
We have beheld both the spiritual and the temporal power of the 
Popes abridged by the Keformation and by the capture of Eome; 
Venice sinking at once under the burthen of her wars, and the loss 
of her trade ; Milan become a dependency of the German empire, 
and Florence submitting irrecoverably to the yoke of the Medici. 
An acute observer of his own times has attributed the ruin of Italy 
to the condottieri , who, in order to husband their resources, con¬ 
ducted their wars in a manner which extinguished all martial spirit. 
They discouraged infantry, which formed only a tenth part of their 
forces; they spared one another’s lives, and contented themselves 
with making prisoners; they avoided nocturnal expeditions and 
winter campaigns; and hence, when the Spaniards, French, and 
Swiss appeared in Italy, the troops, which had been accustomed to 
such child’s play, were unable to endure the stern realities of war. 60 
The fall of Italy is, no doubt, partly attributable to this cause; hut 

68 Rymer, t. xiii. p. 327. (Commission 59 Martin, t. vii. p.487. 


to Sir Edward Howard.) 
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DALIAN CIVILISATION. — MACHIAVELLIANISM. [Book 


Aiefly owing to the number of small states into which tha 
pcmixsula was divided, all filled with hostile rivalries and jealousy 
of one another, and which could never have withstood the attacks 
of great and powerful monarchies, such as Spain, France, and the 
Empire. The same author has, in another passage, pointed out 
the superiority both in body and mind of the Italians individually, 

and their weakness collectively. 61 

On the other hand, the many small sovereignties in Italy had 
contributed to foster and spread civilisation. Every capital was 
adorned with churches and palaces of architectural beauty; every 
prince had his library, and his little circle of literary men, who 
lived on his bounty, and too often degraded while they promoted 
the profession of letters. The same capitals, however, were the 
scene of every vice and crime that can disgrace humanity of 
petty, yet unholy ambition; of domestic treason, poison, and as¬ 
sassination ; of revenge the most unrelenting and cruel against 
external enemies. 62 

Among the Italian States grew up that subtle and unprincipled 
policy, the worst legacy which they bequeathed along with their 
civilisation to the rest of Europe. To this policy the Florentine 
Machiavelli has given his name, by having reduced it into a 
system in his book entitled The Prince. A needy man of genius, 
banished from Florence as one of the Piagnoni , or followers of 
the Republican Savonarola, Machiavelli, under the pressure of 
necessity, .ended by dedicating this manual of political slavery to 
one of that very family of Medici which Savonarola had expelled ! 
The well-known atrocity of its principles has led some to con¬ 
sider it as a disguised satire upon princes; a view which seems to 
have been first suggested by Gentili, in his treatise Be Lega - 
tionibus , but in which there is little probability. The hero of The 
Prince —the pattern of a perfect sovereign—is no other than Csesar 
Borgia, one of the greatest monsters of crime w r ho ever disgraced 
the human form. 63 The fundamental idea of the book is, that all 
crimes are justifiable in a ruler, in order to obtain, what should be 
his sole object, a strong government. It proceeds on the assumption 
that all men are bad, and consequently inculcates the necessity of 
meeting them with their own weapons. It has been remarked, 
however, that Machiavelli has given a different character of his 
hero in his Legations from that which we find in The Prince. 
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EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY IN SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

/admitted Machiavelli, whom the Florentines had put about 
person at the time of his conquests, with a monthly salary of 
ten crowns, in order to watch his actions, only partially into his 
confidence, and that writer was consequently obliged to complete 
his portrait from imagination. In the Legations , Machiavelli paints 
Borgia as brilliant and ingenious during his prosperity, but losing 
his self-possession in reverses, and venting his despair in vain 
complaints of destiny. 64 His description of his hero’s end, already 
related 65 , unconsciously conveys the most bitter satire on the vanity 
of all human counsels. 

Some of the actions of Ferdinand, Francis, and other rulers, 
recorded in the preceding pages, show that the spirit of Machia¬ 
vellian policy had passed the Alps. 66 Nothing can equal the 
duplicity of European statesmanship in the sixteenth century. 
The example of a more honourable, and at the same time bolder 
and abler, diplomacy was first given by the English statesmen of 
the reign of Elizabeth. 


64 Michelet, Renaissance. 

05 See VoL I. p. 241. 

66 Charles Y. was an assiduous reader 
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CHAPTER II. 


In the year 1546, the religious differences, which had so long agi¬ 
tated Germany, seemed to be drawing to a crisis. Not, indeed, 
that the council then sitting at Trent, although both parties had, 
in the early days of the Reformation, referred the points in dispute 
to such an assembly, could be expected to settle them. The Pro¬ 
testants had long outgrown the notion of submitting to a tribunal 
whose verdict was sure to be adverse; and in a meeting at Frank¬ 
fort they had agreed formally to reject its jurisdiction, and to 
publish their reasons for taking such a course. 1 Even the 
Catholics themselves displayed no great zeal for the council; and 
all parties seemed to be aware that the questions between them 
must at no distant period be left to the arbitrament of the sword. 
The conference held at Ratisbon towards the end of January, in 
pursuance of a decree of the Diet of Worms, bad only further tended 
to demonstrate the hopelessness of expecting any settlement from 
discussion. The Emperor, whose object it seemed .to be to break 
with the Protestants, instead of appointing men of conciliating tem¬ 
per, iike Contarini, had named some fierce bigots to manage the 
conference on the Popish side, and especially the Spaniard, Mal- 
venda, a subtle scholastic disputant. 

The Protestants were as violent on their side. A book of 
Luther’s, which had been written the year before, entitled “ Against . 
the Pojpedom of Home , founded by the Devil” in which he outdid 
himself in scurrility, was published on the occasion ; while in a cut 
the Pope was represented with ass’s ears, riding on a sow attended 
by devils. 2 To the' reflecting and unprejudiced student of history 
and mankind, it will be more instructive to relate a horrible crime 
which sprang from these discussions, than to detail the arguments, 
however subtle and ingenious, that were urged by either side. 3 


1 This was clone in two treatises, or 
pamphlets, published in Feb. and March 
1546. One of these, drawn up by 
Melanchthon, took the religious view of 
the question, while the other was grounded 
on historical and political considerations. 
Both are published in Luther’s Wer/ce , 


B. xvii. S.-1112 ff. 

2 Ibid. S. 1278 ff; cf. Sleidan, lib. xvi. 
For the Catholic view see Raynaldus, t. 
xiv. p. 160 sqq. 

3 A sketch of the proceedings will be 
found in Menzel, Neuerc Geschichte der 
Deutschen , B. i. S. 419 IF. 


FRATRICIDE OF ALPHONSO DIAZ. 

the disputants, who took part against Malvenda 
was John Diaz, a countryman of his own, who had become 
a convert to the new doctrines whilst a student at Paris, and had 
accompanied Bucer to the conference. Nothing had vexed Mal¬ 
venda more than to see a native of orthodox Spain in the ranks of 
the heretics; and after some vain attempts to bring Diaz back to 
the true faith, he notified John’s heresy to his brother Alphonso, 
who filled a high position in the Roman Rota. Alphonso hastened 
to Ratisbon, and finding that his brother was about to proceed to 
Neuburg on the Danube, in order to superintend the printing of 
a book of Bucer’s, forced upon him the gift of a couple of crowns 
to help him on the way. But this present was only a snare. 
Alphonso was a man of that fanatical stamp, then not uncommon 
in Spain. He beheld in his brother’s heresy a scandal both to his 
family and country; and resolved to take his life rather than leave 
him among the Herman heretics. One morning, while John Diaz 
was dressing himself, Alphonso’s servant tapped at his chamber 
door with a letter, and while John was bending over the sheet to 
decipher the well-known hand in the earty morning twilight, the 
man laid him dead on the floor with a blow dealt from behind with 
a hatchet. Alphonso himself was watching the door, and when the 
deed of blood was done, he and his servant hastened down to their 
horses and fled. They were apprehended at Innsbruck ; but the 
Pope rescued them from the secular arm, on the ground that they 
were clerks; and many years afterwards Alphonso Diaz related 
his brother’s murder to the historian Sepulveda with a feeling of 
entire satisfaction. Such is the power of bigotry and fanaticism 
to stifle the holiest instincts of human nature ! 4 

The Diet held at Ratisbon a few months later brought matters 
to a crisis. Charles appeared in that city early in April, but the 
proceedings were not opened till June 5th. The assembly was thinly 
attended, as most of the Protestant princes kept away ; and it was 
not till after a second pressing summons from the Emperor that there 
appeared Duke Maurice of Saxony, Duke Eric of Brunswick, the 
Margraves John of Ciistrin, brother of Joachim II. of Brandenburg, 
and Albert of Culmbach. None of these princes, however, except the 
first, was of much political importance. The presence of Maurice did 

4 The true history is related by Sepul- seem to have been followed by Seckendorf, 
veda ( Opera, t, ii. p. 127 sqq. ed. Madrid, lib. iii. sect. 37, init. are not quite so 
1780), and by Senarcle, a young Savoyard, correct. Alphonso, however, does not 
who was with Diaz the day before his appear to have escaped all remorse, if 
murder (Hist, vera de Morte sancti Vir the account of John Manlius in his Com- 
Johannis Diazii, Hispani, $c., per Clau- 7nentaries (ap. Menzel, B. i. S. 423) be- 
dium Senarclaeuin, 8vo, 1546). The nar- true, that he hanged himself at Trent, in 
ratives of Melanchthon and Lange, which 1557. 
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notcause much anxiety to the Elector of Saxony, who thought that 
hiscousin only wanted to wrest from him the monastery of Dobrilugk. 
Business was opened with the customary forms; nay, the Emperor 
even asked,,as usual, the advice of the States on the affairs of 
religion, though it could hardly he a secret that he was making the 
most vigorous preparations for war. Recruits were raising among the 
German lansquenets, and places were assigned for their mustering; 
all Italy, from. Naples to the Tyrol, rang with the note of war ; 
while Count Buren was assembling a third army in the Netherlands. 
Yet the Protestants fell into the trap. On June 13th they made 
their answer to the Emperor, with the same ingenuous confidence 
as in former times. They rejected the Council of Trent, and re¬ 
newed the proposition for a national council; meanwhile, they 
observed, it was only necessary to maintain the resolutions of 
1544, and allow them the enjoyment of peace. The simplicity of 
this proposal overcame Charles’s customary gravity, and he was 
observed to smile. It was, indeed, somewhat ridiculous in the 
Protestants to suppose that they should now obtain the same terms 
as when the Empire was in the greatest danger; they seemed to 
have forgotten that the Emperor, hy his peace with France and the 
Turks, as well as by the divisions of the Protestants among them¬ 
selves, was no longer subject to those embarrassments which had 
formerly proved of so much service to their cause. At length they 
bethought themselves of asking against whom these warlike pre¬ 
parations were directed ? Charles answered that it was his inten¬ 
tion to reconcile the States of the Empire; that they who assisted 
him should experience his gracious favour; but that they who 
refused to obey should feel all the weight of his authority. And 
when the Palatine Frederick asked who then were the disobedient 
princes ? Charles answered, it was those who practised against him 
under pretence of religion; who rejected the jurisdiction of the 
Imperial tribunal; secularised the property of the Church, and 
abused it according to their pleasure. The mask had now fallen. 
Nothing was left to the Protestant princes but to arm in turn. 

Protestantism had recently gained some accessions in Germany. 
The Archbishop of Cologne, whose diocese had been one of the 
strongholds of Popery, had gone over; for which he was excom¬ 
municated by the Pope, and deprived of his ecclesiastical dignity 
(April 16th 1546). Early in January, Frederick, the Elector 
Palatine, who had long been inclined to the reformed doctrines, 
seeing that they had been embraced by the greater part of his 
subjects, also openly proclaimed his adhesion to the Reformation, 
though he declined to join the League of Smalcald. 




TREATY WITH BAVARIA. 


^Jbarles, on his side, had been some time endeavouring to 
strengthen himself by alliances, and he now succeeded in bringing 
several to a conclusion. He entered into a treaty with William, 
by the death of his brother sole reigning Duke of Bavaria (June 
2nd 1546). At the accession of Frederick to the Palatinate, the 
house of Bavaria had renewed its pretensions to that electorate, 
and the Emperor now promised, though loth to proceed against 
a relative, that if Frederick did not renounce his Protestant 
principles, and submit himself to the council, he would at once 
transfer the electoral dignity to Bavaria. The alliance was con¬ 
firmed by a marriage between Albert, the Bavarian heir-apparent, 
and the Emperor’s niece, the eldest daughter of King Ferdinand; 
with the express condition, that on failure of Ferdinand’s male 
heirs, the house of Bavaria should succeed to the Bohemian throne. 
Thus Charles postponed even his own line in favour of this alliance. 
Yet the Bavarian Duke did not promise much. He engaged to 
provide a small sum of money, together with some artillery, ammu¬ 
nition, and provisions, but on condition of being compensated at 
the peace; and he insisted on the treaty being kept secret, that he 
might not be exposed to the revenge of the Protestant princes, with 
whom he was now in amicable relations, in case they should prove 
victorious. The Emperor was by no means averse to this stipu¬ 
lation, as a concealed enemy would be only the more dangerous 
to the allies of Smalcald. Charles further secured the Duke of 
Cloves by betrothing to him King Ferdinand’s second daughter. 
He also attempted to form alliances with some of the Protestant 
princes. With the Landgrave of Hesse he was not successful. 
Under the protection of a safe-conduct, Philip had an interview 
with the Emperor at Spires, while the latter was on his way to 
Katisbon; but though he wheedled the Landgrave into a belief of 
his pacific intentions, he failed in procuring him as an ally. Philip 
was simple enough to think, till his eyes were opened by the pro¬ 
ceedings at Ratisbon, that the Emperor’s warlike preparations were 
only again intended against Algiers, or perhaps against Piedmont, 
Charles succeeded, however, in gaining over the Protestant princes, 
whom we have already mentioned as attending the Diet. The 
Margrave John of Ciistrin formally renounced the League of 
Smalcald, of which he was a member; while Albert of Branden¬ 
burg Baireuth had profited so little by his evangelical education 
as openly to declare that “ he would take service under the devil 


himself, provided he obtained good pay.” 5 Eric of Brunswick 
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joined the Imperial party; while Charles could reckon 
least on the neutrality of the Elector of Brandenburg and the 
Palatine, who were by no means inclined to become martyrs in 


the Protestant cause. 

But of all the evangelical princes whose friendship he succeeded 
in securing, Duke Maurice of Saxony was by far the most im¬ 
portant, not only from his power, but more particularly, in a war 
with the Smalcaldic League, from the situation of his dominions. 
The conduct of the Elector John Frederick towards his cousin had 
been impolitic; they had long been involved in trifling disputes, 
and the ambition of both was at present directed towards the Arch¬ 
bishopric of Magdeburg and the Bishopric of Halberstadt, vacant 
since the death of the Archbishop of Mentz. By a secret treaty con¬ 
cluded June 19th, the Emperor conferred upon Maurice the pro¬ 
tectorate, or conservatorship, of those dioceses; stipulating, how¬ 
ever, that they should remain in the old religion, and that nobody 
disapproved of by the Emperor or King Ferdinand should be elected 
to them. Maurice, on his side, engaged not only to be a true and 
faithful subject of the Emperor, but also a devoted friend and 
adherent of the house of Austria; to subject himself, so far as 
other German princes, to the Council of Trent, and before its 
decrees were published to adopt in his dominions no further 
religious innovations. Duke Maurice quitted Ratisbon immediately 
this treaty was concluded, by which the Emperor had at least 
secured his neutrality. 6 

Besides these alliances with German princes, the Emperor also 
concluded in June a treaty, long previously arranged, with the 
Pope, by which the latter engaged to furnish both men and money 
to reduce the refractory states, and bring them back to the bosom 
of the Church; while Charles was allowed to raise money by the 
sale of conventual estates in Spain, and by taxing the Spanish 
clergy. 7 

In the Papal Bull, the object of these preparations was openly 
avowed to be the extirpation of the new heresies, and indulgences 
were granted after the ancient fashion to those who took part in 
this new crusade; a proceeding which not only excited the indig¬ 
nation of the Germans, but was also very distasteful to the Emperor 
himself, who was yet neither completely prepared for a war, nor 


6 The treaty is in Pontus Heuterus, 
Iterum Austriac. lib. xii. c. vi. p. 290. 
Robertson erroneously says (Charles V. 
bk. viii. vol. iii. p. 353) that Charles en¬ 
gaged by it to bestow the dignities and 
territories of the Elector of Saxony on 


Maurice in return for his assistance. This 
engagement was the subject of a subse¬ 
quent treaty with King Ferdinand; but 
it might now have been talked over. 

7 Dumont, t. iv. pt. ii. p. 308. 
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to see it placed in the light of a religious one. 8 CharleL 
endeavoured to give the whole matter a political aspect. On the 
16th of June, he issued circular letters to the imperial cities of 
Strasburg, Nuremberg, Augsburg, and Ulm, as well as to Duke 
Ulrich of Wurtemberg, and Hermann, Archbishop of Cologne, in 
which, keeping the religious question in the background, he com¬ 
plained of the practices against him, of the insults offered to the 
Imperial authority, and the expressed determination of taking up 
the sword against him: things which he was resolved no longer to 
endure, but to reduce to obedience the disturbers of the public 
peace; and he strictly forbade the parties addressed to afford any 
assistance to his adversaries. 

The League of Smalcald seemed at this time to be on the 
point of dissolution: its term was expired, and no agreement had 
been come to among the parties to it respecting its renewal. But 
the hour of danger served to reanimate its more ardent members, 
who with uplifted hands promised one another to venture purse 
and person in the cause of religion and freedom. The two prin¬ 
cipal leaders, the Elector John Frederick and the Landgrave Philip, 
met at Ichtershausen, in the territory of Gotha, where they resolved 
to march against the Emperor at whatever point he should make 
his attack, without any thought as to the security of their own 
dominions ; and they agreed to refer any difference of opinion that 
might arise between them to a council of war. Their intention 
was to unite their forces, on the 20th of July, near Meiningen or 
Fulda, on the further side of the Thuringian forest. Meanwhile, 
in Upper Germany, the states of Wurtemberg, Augsburg, Constance, 
and Ulm, had assembled in the last-named city, to make prepara¬ 
tions for the now inevitable contest. They despatched envoys to 
Venice with the request that the republic would not permit any 
troops to pass through its territories to the assistance of the 
Emperor; and they likewise sent agents into Switzerland with the 
same prayer, as well as to raise troops for the service of the League. 
The recruiting went on with such alacrity that in the course of a 
week the cities had 12,000 men in the field, under the command of 
Sebastian Schertlin of Burtenbach, a veteran captain who had 
served under the Emperor Maximilian, and had been present at 
the sack of Rome. 9 The Duke of Wurtemberg had also raised a 
considerable force, which he placed under the command of Hans 


8 The Bull was published with a pre¬ 
face by Nicholas Amsdorf. See Luther’s 
Wer/ce , B, xvii, S. 1827. 

9 By this capture, Schertlin, though 
then only a captain, acquired a large 


fortune. Seckendorf, the historian, who 
was a descendant of Schertlin’s, has given 
some account of him. Comment, de Luthe- 
ranismo , lib. ii. p. 69. 
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4/ileideck. The Protestants had thus the advantage of belnj 
^-first in the field. They could, however, with the* exception of the 
Swiss recruits, hope for no assistance from without; while, on 
looking around to their natural allies, how many had either 
deserted the League, or refused to join it! No help could be ex¬ 
pected from the Palatinate or Brandenburg, from the Kings of 
Sweden and Denmark, the Dukes of Pomerania and Mecklenburg, 
the Protestant Dukes of Brunswick, the Princes of Anhalfi, nor the 
wealthy burgesses of Nuremberg. 

The Smalcaldic War was opened by Schertlin. 10 At daybreak 
on the 9th of July, that commander, with the troops of Ulm and 
Augsburg, appeared before Fiissen on the Lech, in the hope of 
surprising and dispersing some troops which the Marquis of 
Marignano was there collecting for the Imperial service; but on 
Schertlin’s appearance they crossed the river and escaped. The 
town, however, fell into his hands, and he now formed the scheme 
of surprising the Emperor at Katisbon, where, in the midst of a 
fermenting Protestant population, Charles had with him only about 
400 men. But now appeared the advantage of his secret treaty 
with the Duke of Bavaria. That prince, whom the Protestants 
had hitherto reckoned upon as their good neighbour and friend, 
sent a message to Schertlin, that he would declare against them if 
he ventured to enter the Bavarian territory. Thus foiled, Schertlin 
formed the plan of penetrating into The Tyrol, driving the assem¬ 
bled fathers from Trent, and, by occupying the roads, preventing 
the Emperor’s Italian auxiliaries from marching into Grermany; 
and with this view he surprised and seized the castle of Ehrenberg, 
which commanded the pass leading to Innsbruck. But this plan 
was defeated by the council of war at Ulm, who, from an absurd 
doubt as to which side King Ferdinand would espouse, forbade 
Schertlin to offend that sovereign by invading the Tyrol. Schertlin 
therefore returned to Augsburg, and having joined the Wurtem- 
bergers under Heideck, took the town of Donauwerth, where he 
awaited the arrival of John Frederick and Philip. 

These events afforded the Emperor leisure to pursue his prepa¬ 
rations unmolested. In the midst of the festivities for the marriage 
of his two nieces with the heir of Bavaria and the Duke of Cloves, 
Charles published at Katisbon, July 20th, the ban of the empire 
against the Elector of Saxony and the Landgrave of Hesse, with- 


10 Authorities for this war, besides the 
usual historians of the period, are Schert¬ 
lin’s. Leben und Thaten ; the Historia 
Belli Smalcaldiciy in Menckenius Scripp. 


Her. Germanic, tom. iii-, which has also 
been attributed to the same author; Ca¬ 
in erarius, Smalcaldici Belli Origo , $c. in 
Freher, Germanic. Ber. Scripp. t. iii. 
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Mfc toy previous process or judgment. This step, which was taken 

consequence of certain manifestoes published by those princes, 
was contrary to the capitulation agreed to by Charles at the time 
of his election, as well as to the constitution of the empire, by 
which no prince could be put under the Imperial ban without the 
sanction and authority of a Diet; nor could the Emperor assign 
any valid grounds for his act, as he was unwilling to appeal to 
those which concerned religion. Meanwhile he pressed on his 
warlike preparations, in which he was assisted by the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Austrian States. Artillery, ammunition, and 
provisions were forwarded up the Danube from Vienna, and at the 
beginning of August he felt himself strong enough to leave Ratis- 
bon, in order to form adjunction with the troops that were arriving 
from Italy. Thus the ancient order of things seemed to be re¬ 
versed, and the Italians, who had so often suffered from the incur¬ 
sions of the northern nations, were in turn crossing the Alps to 
make conquests in Germany. The allied forces met at Landshut, 
August 12th, when Alexander Farnese, in all the pride and pomp 
of gonfalonier of the Churfch, presented himself before the Emperor, 
his father-in-law, who, with his own hand, placed round Alexan¬ 
der’s neck the Order of the Golden Fleece. Charles’s forces now 
amounted to about 34,000 foot and 5000 horse; and though by 
his capitulation he had agreed to introduce no foreign troops 
into Germany, nearly half his army was composed of them; 
namely, 10,000 Italians, mostly from the Papal States, and 8000 
Spaniards, part of which last had been withdrawn from service in 
Hungary. With this force he returned to Ratisbon, now threatened 
by the Protestant allies, where he had left his artillery. 

The Elector and Landgrave had met at Meiningen, whence they 
proceeded to Donauwerth, and joined the forces of Upper Germany, 
when the united army amounted to some 50,000 picked troops. 
But it was soon apparent that there were too many leaders. 
Plans were formed, discussed, abandoned, and the time that should 
have been appropriated to action was frittered away in fruitless 
consultations. It was necessary to secure the towns on the line of 
the Danube, and the Protestants had made themselves masters of 
Neuburg and Rain. The most important of them was the Bavarian 
town of Ingolstadt, which had been strongly fortified a few years 
before; but the fear of disturbing the neutrality of* Duke William, 
again led the Elector and Landgrave to reject Schertlin’s proposal 
to assault that place; and leaving it untouched, they proceeded 
down the left bank of the Danube towards Ratisbon. 

The Emperor’s operations, conducted under himself by the 
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Duke of Alva, were more decisive. He did not wait to be afc^ 
lacked, but leaving Ratisbon on the approach of the allies, he 
marched up the. Danube on the opposite bank, and crossing it 
(August 24th), took up nearly the same position near Ingolstadt 
which the Protestants had quitted. As the communications of 
the latter with Suabia were thus threatened, they were obliged to 
hasten back; and they fortified themselves in an entrenched camp 
near the castle of Nassenfels, over against that of the Emperor. 
Here Charles was exposed two days to a cannonade from the 
Landgrave Philip, said to have been one of the most dreadful 
since the invention of artillery; but though it occasioned consi¬ 
derable damage, and though a ball fell in Charles’s tent while he 
was employed in consulting the astronomer, Peter Apian, on the 
course of the planets 11 , yet, as no assault was ventured, he did not 
think fit to change his position. The Protestant leaders here sent 
to him an insulting paper, in which they addressed him as “ Charles, . 
calling himself the fifth Roman Emperor; ” and they dared him to 
come out and carry his ban into execution. 

Meanwhile, Count Buren had crossed the Rhine without opposi¬ 
tion, and was hastening to the Emperor’s assistance with 10,000 
foot and 7000 horse. The Protestants marched out to intercept 
him; but the Count, having intelligence of their movements, 
avoided them by taking a circuitous route towards Wurzburg, and 
without encountering any material obstruction, he succeeded in 
forming a junction with the Emperor, September 17th. Thus 
reinforced, Charles felt himself strong enough to be in turn the 
assailant; and, after taking Neuburg, which commanded the 
Danube, he prepared to carry the war into Suabia. With this 
view, after much marching and countermarching, he proceeded 
towards Nordlingen, the Landgrave following in the same direction 
in order to support the town; when, a fog suddenly clearing away, 
the two armies unexpectedly found themselves in presence. For¬ 
tunately for the Protestants, they were on the higher ground ; and 
they took up so strong a position, that the Imperialists hesitated to 
attack them, although it was St. Francis’s Day, on which, it had 
been prophesied, the Emperor should become master of Grermany. 

As the allies refused to quit their position, although Donauwerth 
and other places in the neighbourhood had been taken, the 
Emperor marched towards Ulm. The Elector, however, had 
anticipated him, and, by throwing in some troops, prevented the 
capture of that important place. November had now come, yet 


11 Not, however, out of any astrological 
superstition, from which Charles was free. 


He was fond of studying astronomy. See 
Ranke, Deutsche Gesch. B. v. S. 107. 
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^ ^ W been done ; and the effects of the climate and bad weathei 
began to make great havoc among the Italians in the Imperial 
army, and still more so among the Spaniards. The Protestants 
observing the Emperor’s somewhat distressed condition, made 
proposals for peace; but Charles answered that he would hold no 
communication with them till they submitted unconditionally to 
his grace and mercy. His firmness sprang from a policy of which 
the Protestants were unaware, and which was now beginning to 
develope its effects. 
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For some time after his departure from Katisbon, Duke Maurice 
had retained the mask of neutrality; and he appeared at first to 
listen to the applications of his cousin’s family for assistance 
against King Ferdinand, who was assembling troops on the Bo¬ 
hemian frontier with the view of invading Saxony. Had Maurice 
made an attack upon Bohemia, there can be no doubt that he might 
have decided the war in favour of his brother Protestants, and he 
might, perhaps, also, seeing the great numbers of the Bohemian 
Utraquists, have procured for himself the crown of that country. 
We have seen, however, that his views had taken another direction. 
Charles had sent him instructions to carry the ban against the 
Elector into execution, and even warned him that his neglecting to 
do so would make him an accessory to the crimes of his kinsman; a 
proceeding intended, doubtless, only to give an excuse and colour to • 
Maurice s contemplated usurpation. He did not, however, venture 
to take any open step, till he had secured the consent of his clergy 
and States. At a Diet held in October at Freiberg, at that time 
the residence of the Dukes of Saxony, he produced an engagement 
from the Emperor, that the Saxons should not be molested in their 
religion, which appeased all scruples on that head. Still great 
reluctance was manifested to attack the dominions of a neighbour¬ 
ing and friendly prince ; the Diet was a stormy one, yet Maurice at 
length succeeded in his purpose, by representing how dangerous it 
would prove, if the execution of the ban against the Elector should 
be intrusted to any other prince, and especially to King Ferdinand. 
Maurice, having thus secured the consent of the Diet, immediately 
hastened to Prague, where he concluded with Ferdinand, Oc¬ 
tober 14th, a treaty, which settled the conditions on which they 
should jointly occupy the territories of the Elector. . 

Thus, while John Frederick was employed in defending Suabia 
and Wiirtemberg against the advancing Emperor, his own do¬ 
minions were about to be seized by that very relative on whom he 
had counted for their defence. Charles signed an instrument, 
October 27th, deposing the Elector, and transferring his dignity 
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qj/dominions to Maurice. Ferdinand’s army entered Sax< 
dtober 30th; his hussars, trained to war in many a bloody 
skirmish with the Turks, easily overthrew, on the heights of Adorf, 
the hastily-collected peasantry of the Voightland and Thuringia; 
and Maurice, who had joined the Bohemian and Hungarian troops, 
received, in rapid succession, by promising to protect their religion, 
the submission of several towns of the Electorate; as Zwickau, 
Borna, Altenburg, and Torgau. 

The news of these events reached the Imperial camp at Gien- 
ging, November 6th, and was received with salvos of artillery. 
Charles’s whole policy now stood revealed, and Duke Maurice had 
signified, in a letter to John Frederick, his intention of taking pos¬ 
session of the Saxon Electorate. The cause of the Protestants 
seemed nearly hopeless. The same evils which had afflicted the 
Imperial army, had not been without effect on that of the allies; 
in addition to which their money was exhausted, and the lansque¬ 
nets, who had received no pay for two or three months, were deserting 
in numbers. The Protestants were now forced to resolve on a sepa¬ 
ration, though they had long foreseen that such a step would prove 
fatal, and on the 23rd November they were in full retreat. Thus 
the Imperialists suddenly found themselves raised from the depths 
of despair to the exultation of victory; a consequence which must 
be chiefly attributed to the firmness and fortitude displayed by 
Charles in the course of this short campaign. 

Being thus master of Upper Germany, the Emperor proceeded 
to reduce and punish the refractory cities and states. In Decem¬ 
ber the citizens of Ulm, who propitiated Charles by addressing him 
in Spanish, made their submission. They were amerced in a fine 
of 100,000 florins, part of which was paid in artillery and ammuni¬ 
tion, and compelled to abandon the League ; but were secured in 
the exercise of their religion. Proportionate fines were imposed 
on other towns, as Heilbronn, Esslingen, &c. At the first-named 
place Charles dictated terms to the Duke Ulrich of Wiirtemberg, 
who had fled to Hohentwiel, and for whom the Elector Palatine 
acted as mediator. The Duke was sentenced humbly to entreat the 
Emperor’s mercy; to pay a fine of 300,000 florins, half within 
a fortnight, the remainder in twenty-five days; to surrender to the 
Imperial troops for an indefinite term his castles of Hohenas- 
perg, Schorndorf, and Kirchheim, and to answer any claims which 
might be made upon him by King Ferdinand. The Emperor sub¬ 
sequently received the personal submission of Ulrich at Ulm (March 
4th 1547 ). Augsburg was alsoobliged to submit. Although Schertlin 
engaged to defend it for a year, the Fuggers and other merchants 
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ted resistance;, and the city was sentenced to pay 150,000 
s, to deliver twelve pieces of artillery, and to receive an Impe¬ 
rial garrison. Frankfort, trembling for the safety of its fairs, had 
disgracefully surrendered to the troops of Count Buren (December 
29th), who had appeared before it while on their way back to the 
Netherlands, although they were in miserable plight, and unpro¬ 
vided with siege artillery; and on January 21st 1547, the citizens 
took a fresh oath of allegiance to the Emperor. At the same time 
the affair of Cologne was brought to a conclusion. The Archbishop, 
Hermann von Wied, had been in communication with the Pro¬ 
testants during the campaign, nor had the Emperor, till assured 
of success, attempted to enforce the Papal sentence against him. 
In June 1547, the States of the Archbishopric were assembled in 
the cathedral of Cologne ; Hermann was solemnly deposed, and 
the coadjutor, Adolph von Schaumburg, installed in his place. 
The Popish worship was now restored, but not without some vio¬ 
lence. The rest of the cities of Upper Germany, with the 
exception of Constance, were also reconciled with the Emperor. 
Strasburg had to pay 300,000 florins, but its religious privileges 


were respected. 

Meanwhile, the two chief captains of the League, on the break¬ 
ing up of their camp, had departed for their respective homes, 
unpursued by the Imperial forces; the Landgrave by the nearest 
way, while the Elector took a circuitous road by Heilbronn, Mentz, 
Aschaffenburg, and Fulda; on which places, and their prelates, he 
levied heavy contributions. About the middle of December, he 
arrived in his province of Thuringia with 20,000 men, and not 
only dispersed without much difficulty the small bodies of troops 
which Duke Maurice had stationed there, but also took a number 
of small towns and fortresses on the frontiers of Maurice’s own 
dominions. At the beginning of the new year (1547), John 
Frederick arrived at Halle, which he entered in great state, 
surrounded by his nobility. The antique statue of Poland was 
placed out before the Bed Tower, and the Elector rode round it, 
according to an ancient custom betokening the authority of the 
Burg-grave. At Halle he received homage from the feudatories 
under the sees of Magdeburg and Halberstadt, and sanctioned the 
introduction of the Protestant worship into the cathedral of the 
former place. He then directed his arms against the dominions 
of Maurice, the greater part of which he speedily overran; being 
assisted in this enterprise by the favour borne to him by the 
inhabitants, which was so marked that Maurice durst not levy 
any troops among them, lest they should turn his enemies. The 
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however, received a check at Leipsic. He could 
'educe that place, though he lay before it three weeks, and though 
most of the towns in North Germany declared in his favour. 
Bohemia was the scene of a movement still more marked and 
threatening, occasioned by King Ferdinand’s attempt to convert 
that country into an hereditary monarchy, in open contempt of the 
formal acknowledgment he had given of the right of the States to 
elect their king. The citizens of Prague refused to serve against 
the Elector; at Leitmeritz, where Ferdinand had ordered his vassals 
to muster for the invasion of Saxony, he was joined only by the 
Roman Catholic nobles; while, on the other hand, the Utraquists 
assembled in great numbers at Prague; patriotic and religious songs 
and hymns were sung; a Diet was formed, and an army raised to 
prevent the invasion of the “foreign and unchristian Spaniards.” 
Instead of entering Saxony, Ferdinand found that he had scarcely 
more troops than were necessary for his own defence, and he could 
despatch only a few to Maurice, who had taken up a strong 
position at Chemnitz. 


The success of the latter’s ally. Margrave Albert of Culmbach, at 
Rochlitz, led them to form the plan of uniting their forces and 
marching against the Elector, who had pitched his camp near 
Altenburg. But John Frederick, who had obtained intelligence of 
this scheme, surprised Albert in Rochlitz (March 2nd), captured 
him, and compelled his men to take an oath not to bear arms for 
six months. Maurice was now obliged to shut himself up in 
Konigsberg, and the Elector, master of the whole district of the 
Elbe, opened communications with the Bohemian States. The 
conjuncture called for decisive and vigorous action. John Frederick 
must now be all or nothing—an emperor of the Protestant states 
and cities, perhaps also king of Bohemia,—or lose his own dominions. 
The state of his foreign relations was favourable. The peace con¬ 
cluded in the previous year between France and England had 
enabled those countries to devote more attention to the affairs of 
Germany; Francis had engaged to pay the Elector monthly a 
considerable sum, and the council which had assumed the adminis¬ 
tration in England after the death of Henry VIII., had done the 
like. But John Frederick lacked the ability, rather than the 
ambition, required by the occasion. His military talent was small; 
and the Bohemian alliance proved the ignis fatuus which lured* 
him to his destruction! Abandoning his first and safer plan of 
defending Wittenberg and Gotha, and retiring himself to .Magde- 
burg, he took up a position near Meissen, where the Bohemians 
might the more readily join him; and in the full confidence of 
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sistance, he even weakened his army by despatching 
them some of his troops over the mountains of the frontier. 

Meanwhile Charles, alarmed at the threatening aspect of affairs 
in Bohemia, had resolved, in spite of ill health and the remon¬ 
strances of his physicians, to take the field in person. On the 24th 
of March 1547 he arrived at Nuremberg, round which town his 
army had assembled ; a few days after, he was joined at Eger by his 
brother Ferdinand and Duke Maurice, whence, directing his march 
upon Meissen by Plauen, Altenburg, and Kolditz, he not only 
came directly upon the Elector, but also cut him off from his 
Thuringian province. John Frederick was thus caught in a very 
unfavourable position. He was at a considerable distance from his 
fortified towns; by supplying garrisons and sending out detach¬ 
ments his army had been reduced to about 6000 men; while the 
Bohemians had abandoned the idea of lending him any assistance. 
On the approach of the Emperor with a fine army of 17,000 foot 
and 10,000 horse, no alternative was left but to retreat. John 
Frederick accordingly crossed the Elbe at Meissen, and, breaking 
the bridge after him, began to descend the right bank of that 
river towards Wittenberg. At Miihlberg he took up a strong 
position, in full confidence that the Emperor would also cross the 
river at Meissen. 

It was Sunday, April 24th, and the Elector, imagining that 
Charles was far in his rear, was led by his devotional feelings, as 
well as by his natural phlegm, to attend the morning service and 
hear the sermon; after which he leisurely resumed his march 
towards Wittenberg. This act of piety cost him his electorate. 
Charles resolved to cross the Elbe in his face. Early in the 
morning Maurice and the Duke of Alva had discovered a miller, 
who pointed out to them, nearly opposite to Miihlberg, a ford, 
which, with a little swimming, was practicable for cavalry. Over this 
passed 4000 hussars and light horse, carrying with them on their 
cruppers 500 arquebusiers. At the same time some Spaniards 
swam across and seized, with small resistance, a bridge of boats 
which the electoral forces were conveying down the stream with 
them. The bridge was soon put into order for the passage of the 
infantry and heavy cavalry; meanwhile Maurice and Alva pushed 
on with their hussars after the retreating enemy, with whom they 
soon came up. The Elector, who imagined that only the troops 
of his cousin Maurice were upon him, twice turned and repulsed 
them; but at length found it necessary to halt near Cossdorf. 
With his cavalry and light artillery he might easily have escaped, 
and would have arrived that evening at Wittenberg; but he could 
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are the thought of abandoning his faithful infantry, and 
•efefore drew np his men on the verge of a forest, the infantry 
and some field-pieces in the middle, with some cavalry on both 
wings. Charles, who in the field seemed to have regained all his 
strength and vigour, immediately ordered an attack, and hastened 
forward with his chosen troops to he present at it himself. About 
four in the afternoon the engagement was begun by a charge of 
more than 2000 of the Imperial cavalry, with cries of“Spain! ” 
and “the Empire!” uttered in various tongues. At the same time 
the whole army of Charles appeared in the distance, and it was now 
but too plain with whom the Elector had to deal. His cavalry 
broke and fled; that of the Imperialists got possession of the wood; 
and the Elector’s infantry, seeing themselves enveloped on all sides, 
threw down their arms and sought safety in flight. Such was the 
battle, or rather the rout, of Miihlberg, for all was over in a few 
minutes. John Frederick, after receiving some wounds while 
bravely defending himself, at length surrendered to Thilo von 
Trotha, a nobleman of Maurice’s court, to whom he gave his ring. 
Bleeding, tired, and dejected, he was led towards the Emperor, 
mounted on that very Friesland stallion which he had ridden at 
Spires in 1544, and which, associated as it was with so many dis¬ 
agreeable reminiscences, Charles immediately recognised. “Mighty 
and gracious Emperor ! ” exclaimed the Elector, as he sought to kiss 
Charles’s hand. “ Oh ! ” interrupted the latter, “ so you now re¬ 
cognise me for a Koman emperor?” “To-day,” rejoined John 
Frederick, “ I am nothing but a poor prisoner, yet your Imperial 
Majesty will treat me, I trust, as a bom prince.” “ I shall behave 
to you,” answered Charles, “ as you have done to me.” “ You are 
a nice gentleman,” interrupted Ferdinand, “to seek to drive me 
and my children out of our possessions.” After this not very 
encouraging reception, the Elector, together with Duke Ernest % of 
Brunswick and some other nobles who had been captured, was 
handed over to the Duke of Alva to be conveyed to the Imperial 
camp. 

The Elector was now led with the Imperial forces before his 
own capital of Wittenberg. It was earnestly debated whether he 
should not be put to death for his double crime of rebellion and 
heresy; the Emperor’s confessor warmly pressed for his execution 
as a heretic, and sentence of death was actually recorded against 
him. During this trying period John Frederick evinced the most 
imperturbable fortitude. His death-warrant, it is said, was de¬ 
livered to him whilst he was playing at chess with Duke Ernest; 
when, reproving the latter for his emotion, he insisted on finishing 
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^m’0. Wittenberg, however, was found to be strongly fortified 
Cana ^feundantly victualled; and the advice of the Duke of Alva 
and the Bishop of Arras, a son of Granvella’s, ultimately prevailed, 
that the Elector’s life should be spared on condition of his surren¬ 
dering Wittenberg and his other fortresses. 12 

The Bishop of Arras, who was appointed to treat with the Elector, 
found him absolutely intractable in all matters of conscience; he 
would neither acknowledge the authority of the Council of Trent, 
nor submit to the Emperor’s ordinances respecting religion. In 
worldly matters he was more pliable, and agreed to subscribe to 
whatever might be arranged between the Emperor, his brother, 
and Duke Maurice. On May 19th was signed the Capitulation 
of Wittenberg, by which John Frederick the Elder of Saxony, as he 
was styled in it, gave up all his princely rights to the Emperor, 
Surrendered Wittenberg and Gotha, relinquished his pretensions to 
Magdeburg, Halberstadt, and Halle, and promised obedience to the 
Imperial tribunal. His possessions were to be divided between 
King Ferdinand and Duke Maurice, the latter undertaking to pay 
an annual pension of 50,000 florins, valued at twenty-one groschen 
each, to the Elector’s children; who were also to retain several 
towns, the chief of which were Eisenach, Weimar, and Jena ; also 
Gotha, after the fortifications should have been rased, and the 
district of Saalfeld. There was no article about religion. John 
Frederick was to remain at the court of the Emperor, or of his son 
the Prince of Spain. 13 

The day after this capitulation was executed, John Frederick, 
directed Wittenberg to surrender, an order which was obeyed with 
great reluctance by the commandant; and the town was imme¬ 
diately occupied by a garrisou of German Imperialists. On the 
following day, Sibylla, John Frederick’s consort, visited the Im¬ 
perial camp, to implore Charles’s mercy towards her husband, and 
to beg that he might be permitted to live with her in Saxony; but 
though the Emperor treated her with great respect and kindness, 
this request was refused. Next day Charles, surrounded by his 
guards, entered Wittenberg to return Sibylla’s visit. That town 
contains little to arrest the attention, except the memorials of 
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12 The story of Charles having fright¬ 
ened the Elector’s wife, Sibylla, into a 
surrender of the city, by threatening to 
cut off her husband’s head if she refused it, 
which is related by Robertson (Charles V. 
bk. ix.) and made the subject of a heavy 
charge against the Emperor’s character, 
is totally devoid of foundation. Bugen- 


hagen, a Lutheran priest, who was in 
Wittenberg during the time of its invest¬ 
ment by the Imperialists, and who has 
left a minute account of what happened, 
does not mention any such message from 
the Emperor (Hortleder, Th. ii. B. iii. c. 
73). 

13 Hortleder, l. c. S. 582 ff. 
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Protestantism, whence the arch-reformer had shaken the Roman 
throne to its foundations, and for so many years rendered his own 
uneasy. After visiting the castle, Charles entered the castle church, 
and remained some .time in earnest contemplation before the grave 
of Luther. How many events had been crowded into that quarter 
of a century since its now silent occupant had stood- before him 
at Worms ! When at last it seemed in his power to enforce the 
Edict then promulgated, the object of it had Escaped from all 
earthly tribunals and put in an appeal to the Almighty. Such 
reflections cannot but chasten and improve the heart. When 
Alva and the Bishop of Arras suggested that the bones of the 
arch-heretic should be digged up and cast into the flames, “ No,” 
said Charles, “ let him lie, he has his judge:” and he silenced 
their further importunities by observing, “ I war with the living, 
not with the dead.” 

In Lower Saxony the Emperor was not so fortunate. An Im¬ 
perial army of 29,000 men, under Christopher of Wrisberg and 
Duke Eric of Brunswick Calenberg, laid siege to Bremen. But 
that place, agreeably to the anticipations of John Frederick, made a 
vigorous defence; and in the beginning of April the towns of Magde¬ 
burg, Brunswick, Hamburg, and Bremen, having entered into a 
new alliance, Christopher of Oldenburg and Albert of Mansfeld 
at the head of the army of the League, which had also been joined 
.by the troops detached into Bohemia by John Frederick, marched 
to Bremen, compelled Duke Eric to raise the siege; and on the 
23rd of May completely defeated him near Drackenburg. Next 
day, however, Wrisberg captured the military chest of the allies; 
and the news of John Frederick’s capitulation arriving soon after, 
the troops of the Lower Saxon League dispersed themselves, and 
the leaders submitted one after another to the Emperor. The 
council and guilds of Magdeburg, where the Protestant worship had 
been recently introduced, alone resolved to stand on their defence. 
They had refused to obey a summons, sent them by Duke 
Maurice, April 29th 1547, with the news of the Elector’s capture, 
as well as another from the Emperor himself from his camp before 
Wittenberg. Charles, however, finding that most of Lower Saxony 
had submitted, thought it not prudent to waste his time at Mag¬ 
deburg, but rather to proceed to Upper Germany, whither he was 
called by more important events, and especially by his relations 
with the Pope. But Magdeburg remained a thorn in his side. 

There was one affair, however, which he could not overlook, 
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\] AFFAIR OF THE LANDGRAVE PHILIP. 

onipletod during his march southwards. On the 10th of June he 
>ntered Halle in great state, which town had submitted to Duke 
Maurice immediately after the battle of Miihlberg. In Charles’s 
train was the captive Elector, who only a few months before had 
himself entered Halle with almost Imperial pomp by the opposite 
gate. The citizens did not forget him in his adversity; but 
together with the presents which they made to the Emperor and 
his nobles, sent him three and a half casks of Rhenish wine and 
a barrel of Torgau beer. 

At Halle the Emperor declared null and void the transfer of the 
dioceses of Magdeburg and Halberstadt to Saxony, and bestowed 
the coadjutorship of both on Frederick, second son of the Elector 
of Brandenburg, in reward for the latter’s faithful services. Since 
this time these bishoprics have remained almost uninterruptedly 
under princes of the House of Brandenburg, and have become at 
last part of their possessions. 

It was here on the 19th of June that the Emperor received the 
submission of the Eandgrave Philip. The manner in which it was 
brought about is not altogether plain, and has been the subject of 
some mistakes. Philip seems to have been the victim of the 
blundering but well intended mediation of the Elector of Branden¬ 
burg, and of his own son-in-law Maurice. Their proposals to the 
Emperor show plainly that the two Electors were at first contented 
with a stipulation that the Eandgrave should suffer neither corporal 
punishment nor perpetual imprisonment. 14 This, however, they 
appear to have overlooked or forgotten, and in their subsequent com¬ 
munications with the Landgrave, they assured him that he might 
come and go unmolested, and sent him the draft of a capitulation 
analogous to that granted to the Duke of Wiirtemberg. Philip was 
to submit himself unconditionally to the Emperor; to beg pardon on 
his knees, and promise future obedience; to pay a fine of 150,000 
florins; to demolish all his fortresses, except either Ziegenhain or 
Cassel; to deliver up his artillery, and to dismiss Duke Henry of 
Brunswick and his son, as well as the other prisoners whom he 
had taken. The Landgrave’s children, nobles, and subjects were 
to ratify these articles, which were guaranteed by his two sons-in 
law, Maurice and the Count Palatine Wolfgang of Zweibriicken, 
and by the Elector of Brandenburg. 15 


14 “II se rendra aussi a S. M. en ge- 
nacLc et onqenade , sans ancune condition; 
toutcffbis led. Marquis et due Maurice ad- 
justent a cesluy article, qu’il leur est ne- 
cessaire d’avoir intelligence avec S. M. que 
VOL. II. 


telle condition ne toumera a peine cor- 
porelle ou perpetuel emprisonnement dud. 
Landgrave.”—Bucholtz, Ferd. /. Th. ix. 
S. 423. 

15 Hortleder, Tli. ii. S. 579 if. 
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THE LANDGRAYE BEFORE THE EMPEROR. 

Assuming that the Landgrave was to enjoy his freedom, the arkii_ 
Jiebmed moderate enough, especially as the integrity of his dominions 
was assured to him. In some further correspondence, Philip ex¬ 
pressed his belief that he should not he detained more than five or 
six days at Halle, on which the Bishop of Arras made no remark. 
Maurice and the Elector of Brandenburg seem, however, to have 
had some misgivings. On setting out for Naumburg to meet the 
Landgrave, and escort him to Halle, they inquired of .the Emperor 
whether he has resolved not to molest Philip beyond the terms 
agreed upon ? To which Charles answered that it was not his 
custom to depart from his word. It is evident, however, that he 
was aware of the unaccountable mistake into which the negociators 
had fallen; for in a letter to his brother, on the 15th of June, he 
expressed his determination to hold the Landgrave prisoner; and 
as he adds, that the Electors Joachim and Maurice could not take 
it ill, since it broke no assurance which he had given to them, it is 
plain that he knew thejf did not expect such a proceeding. 16 

Philip, as we have said, appeared before the Emperor on the 
19th of June, at the palace at Halle. Charles was seated on a 
splendid throne, covered with cloth of gold, and placed under a 
canopy ; before it a large carpet w T as spread. About four o’clock 
in the afternoon, Philip and the two Electors dismounted in the 


courtyard, and were immediately introduced into the Imperial 
piesence. The Landgrave wor§, a doublet of black satin crossed 
with a red sash, the Austrian colours. He conversed cheerfully 
with his conductors, and as he knelt down on the floor before the 
carpet, he was observed to smile; on which Charles is said to have 
exclaimed, “ Good, I’ll teach you to laugh ” {Wei, ik zal u leeren 
lachgen).] 7 The Landgrave’s chancellor, GKinterrode, who knelt 
y his side, then read his master’s petition. It was answered by 
the Imperial chancellor, whose words expressly intimated that the 
Landgrave should not be subjected to perpetual imprisonment; 
yet amid the noise which prevailed in the apartment, the expres¬ 
sion appears to have passed unnoticed. 18 After GKinterrode had 
returned thanks, the Landgrave, thinking that the matter was 
concluded, rose from his knees, although the Emperor had 


19 “ Me d&ib6rant dequand il se viendra 
prendre, le faire retenir prisomrier: dont 
les dits Eleeteurs ne se pourront resentir, 
puisque je ne contreviendray a l’asseur- 
ance que j’ai donn£, parlant de prison 
avec 1’addition de perp^tueUe.”—Bucholtz, 

/ Th. ix. S. 427. 

17 Castrow, Lebcnsbeschreibung , Th. ii. 


Buch i. c. 8. 

18 “Desgleichen auch dass S. E. G. 
weder nit ewirjem Gefdngniss, noch mit 
Confiscation oder Entsetzung derselben 
Giiter mehreres oder weiteres, dann die 
Artikel der Abrede inne halten mochte 
beschwert werden.”— Hortleder, Th. ii. 
B. iii. K. 76. 


CAPTIVITY OF PHILIP. 



^ to give the signal, and stretched out his hand to Charles/ 
which the latter refused to take. This circumstance, however, 
seems to have excited no suspicion; and Philip and the two 
Electors accepted Alva’s invitation to sup with him in the castle. 
When the party was about to separate for the night, Alva, to the 
dismay and astonishment of the Landgrave and the Electors, 
intimated that the former must remain in the castle. Bemon- 
strance was in vain; it was too late to appeal to the Emperor, 
who had retired to rest; and all that the disconsolate Maurice 


could obtain by his intreaties, was permission to remain with his 
father-in-law. Next day a stormy explanation ensued between the 
Electors and the Imperial councillors; the latter produced the 
articles by which they justified the step taken by the Emperor; 
the Electors were unable to' dispute the authenticity of the docu¬ 
ment; and Philip, like John Frederick, was compelled to follow 
the Imperial Court, a prisoner under Spanish guard. It was not 
calculated to console him that, to his question how long his im¬ 
prisonment, since it was not to be perpetual, might be expected 
to last ? Alva replied; “ If the Emperor should detain you 
fourteen or fifteen years, he would not act contrary either to his 
conscience or his word.” 

In estimating the Emperor’s conduct on this occasion, it does 
not appear that he can be charged with any breach of literal 
honesty. 19 In a declaration which the Electors made at a Diet 
held at Augsburg a few months later, they attributed the mat¬ 
ter to a misunderstanding in the negociations with the Empe¬ 
ror’s councillors, arising from insufficient acquaintance with the 
language in which they were conducted 20 ; nor did Maurice 


19 The story of einig in the original 
draft of the treaty having been converted 
into ewig by a forgery, so that it read 
“ nicht mit migem Gefangniss ” not with 
perpetual imprisonment) instead of “nicht 
mit einigem Gefangniss ” (not with any 
imprisonment), on the truth of which 
Robertson avowed himself incompetent 
to pronounce ( Charles V. bk. ix. vol. iii. 
p. 423 note), is now pretty universally 
rejected. The story seems to have owed 
its currency principally to the French 
historian, Thuanus, who charges the 
Bishop of Arras with the forgery (“ Quod 
improbitati Atrebatensis prsecipue tri- 
butum est, hominis callidi, qui literulae 
unius inversa forma intercessores ipsum- 
queadeoHessumdeceperit.”—Lib. iii.). It 
is also count enanced by a letter of "William 


Prince of Orange, in 1574 {Archives et 
Correspondence de la Maison cC Orange- 
Nassau, t. v. p. 63, l fere s4r.), who, how¬ 
ever, was not over-particular about the 
charges which he made; and is adopted 
by the learned editor of that work, Groen 
van Prinsterer, as well as by Mr. Motley, 
Rise of the Dutch Republic, vol. i. pp. 120 
and 437. But in fact the words ewiges 
Gefangniss do not occur either in the 
draft of the capitulation submitted to 
the Landgrave or in the document itself. 
In Hortleder, Th. ii. Buch iii. S. 579. 
See Menzel, Neuere Gesch. der Deutschen , 
B. ii. S. 94: Von Raumer, Gesch. Eur . B. 
i. S. 548. 

20 Declaration in Hortleder, Th. ii. B. 
iii. K. 84, S. 923 fc 





REFLECTION ON CHARLES’S CONDUCT. 

Lte deception to Charles in the manifesto which he publis_ 

the time of his subsequent revolt, although he adduced the 
treatment of the Landgrave as one of his motives,. Yet it cannot 
be doubted that the Emperor acted against what he knew to be the 
real meaning and intention of the two Electors. Versed in all 
the subtleties of Spanish and Italian politics, he and his ministers 
were more than a match for the blunter honesty of the North 
Grerman Princes. The impartial voice of history, however, will 
decide that his conduct towards Philip was as ungenerous, and still 
more unjust, than that which he had observed towards the captive 
Francis; and we may add that it was equally impolitic. He 
might have imagined, indeed, that the captivity of two princes of 
the Empire would serve to overawe Grermany, and display his 
power to the. rest of his subjects; but it certainly rendered him 
unpopular among the Grermans, who beheld in his conduct a 
violation of their constitutional rights. The two prisoners bore 
their misfortunes very differently. John Frederick never lost his * 
equanimity for a moment, whilst the Landgrave could neither 
check nor conceal the indignant feelings excited in him by the 
Emperor’s tyranny. It should be remarked, however, that the 
former was treated by the Emperor with much more kindness and 
respect than he displayed towards the Landgrave; *and while John 
Frederick was allowed a good deal of liberty, Philip, who was left 
behind at Donauwerth during Charles’s march southwards, was 
treated rigorously as a prisoner. Nor, in reflecting on their 
behaviour, should the circumstance attending their captures be 
omitted from our consideration. John Frederick was a lawful 
prisoner of war, and had even been condemned to death, while 
Philip had been seized through an artifice, if not by an absolute 
fraud. 

While these things were going on, Ferdinand also succeeded in 
restoring order in Bohemia. The defeat of John Frederick at 
Miihlberg broke the spirits of the Utraquists, and the army under 
Caspar von Pflug for the most part dispersed itself after the capitu¬ 
lation of Wittenberg. Ferdinand marched into Bohemia with his 
cavalry, and a considerable train of field artillery; while Maurice’s 
brother, Duke Augustus of Saxony, brought him 1000 horse, and 
twenty companies of foot, and all the neighbouring princes 
proffered their assistance. On the promise of pardon, more than 
200 nobles who had sided with the States, as well as the deputies 
of some towns, repaired to Ferdinand’s standard at Leitmeritz. 
Prague itself, after an abortive attempt at resistance, surrendered 
on the 7th of June; and on the following day Ferdinand held his 
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FERDINAND PUNISHES THE BOHEMIANS. 


^e grand saloon of the Hradschin, before which were 
•Summoned the primates, burgomasters, and councillors of the three 
towns 21 , along with 240 of the principal citizens: A paper in the 
Bohemian tongue, arraigning their treasonable practices, having 
been read to them, they fell on their knees, declaring that they did 
not come to justify themselves, but to crave the King’s mercy. 
Ihe conditions imposed were rigorous enough. Prague was not 
only compelled to renounce all its alliances, and deliver up its 
artillery, but also to give up its municipal privileges, its estates 
and tolls, and submit unconditionally to the direction of Fer¬ 
dinand; who expressly added that he should punish capitally all 
who had taken any part in the insurrection. The other towns 
were subjected to a like sentence. At a Diet held in the following 
August, which was opened by some executions # and corporal 
punishments, the States confirmed the proceedings of the King: 
and thus through this rebellion the House of Austria Only obtained 
a firmer hold of power in Bohemia. 

Meanwhile the Emperor had broken up from Halle and marched 
southwards (June 22nd). At Naumburg, where he held a review, 
a ridiculous anecdote is related of his parsimony. The. morning 
proving rainy, Charles took off his splendid cloak, turned it inside 
out, clapped under it his satin cap, and sent into the town for his 
felt hat and cloak, while the pelting shower descended on his bare 
head ! If this piece of economy was intended as a bait for popu¬ 
larity, it was marred by the spectacle of the two captive princes, as 
well as by the sight of the Spanish troops, who had committed on 
their march the most detestable excesses. Proceeding through 
Bamberg and Nuremberg, Charles arrived on the 23rd of July 
at Augsburg, where he had appointed a Diet to assemble on the 
1st of September; but before relating the proceedings of that 
assembly, we must revert awhile to the general affairs of Europe, 
and especially to the state of the Emperor’s relations with the 
Pope. 

^ e have already adverted to the peace concluded between 
Francis I. and Henry VIII. The war around Boulogne had gone 
on during the winter of 1545-46, but without any memorable 
result; and both monarchs were desirous of peace. Francis, dis¬ 
appointed through the death of the Duke of Orleans, of the hopes 
which he had conceived from the treaty of Crespy, was willing to 
renew hostilities with the Emperor, when relieved from the war 


21 Prague consists of an assemblage of 
three towns called Altstadt, Neustadt, 
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and Kleinseite. 

22 Sastrow, Lebensbeschr. Tli. ii. K. 9. 




ACCESSION OF HENRY II. 

flight soldier, and his address was frank and open, whatever 
^thought of some parts of his conduct. He must also be allowed 
the praise of having been a patron of literature; a merit accorded 
to him even by Protestant writers. 28 The terrible calamities which 
desolated France for half a century after his death were, doubtless, 
favourable to his memory, and caused men to look back to his 
reign with a feeling of regret. Yet on the whole he can hardly be 
considered equal to the stirring times in which he lived, and the 
gieat part that he was called upon to fill. His handing over the reins 
of power to his mother, during the earlier part of his reign, should 
perhaps rather be imputed to idleness and luxury, than, with 
G-aillaid, to filial piety 29 ; and his neglect of the most important 
affairs, in his later years, can certainly be attributed only to his 
profligacy and dissipation. His gallantry towards women might 
not injure his reputation with his countrymen; yet, carried as it 
was to a profligate excess, it became not only a moral crime, but 
also a public misfortune. 30 His political conduct exhibits such a 
tissue of contradictory motives and double-dealing, as displays an 
entile absence of principle; and we need scarcely here recall to 
the reader’s recollection his burning of the Protestants at home, 
while he was supporting them abroad; his alliance with the Turks 
against the Christians; his perfidy with regard to the treaty of 
Madrid, and other circumstances of the same description. Not¬ 
withstanding his magnificence, his dissipation, and his wars, 
Francis, however, left 400,000 crowns in his coffers. 

Henry II., who now ascended the throne of France, had just 
completed his twenty-eighth year. In person he was tall, robust, 
and somewhat corpulent; his complexion was dark, his hair and 
beard were black. He was a good horseman, and fond of all bodily 
exeicises, in which he excelled; his manners were graceful and 
affable 31 ; but he was wholly incapable of mental application; and 
it was evident that the reins of government would be abandoned 


28 Beza, Hist. Eccl. t. i. p. 42 ; Sleidan, 
lib. xix. p. 529 sq. Sleidan, however, 
who was secretary of the League of 
Smalcald, received from Francis a pen¬ 
sion of 100 crowns. See Letter of Cardinal 
du Bellay in Ribier, t. ii. p. 50. 

29 Hist, de Frangois 1 1 . viii. p. 113. 

30 The profligacy of the French court 
in the reign of Francis was frightful. 
“ Francois I. ayant sojourn 6 peu de temps 
avec sa cour dans la vilie de Nantes, le 
fl&iu (la vih-ole) y fut si intense qu’il 
fallut sur le champ y fonder un grand 
hopital.”—Michelet, Renaissance , notes, 
p. 320. Thomas Hubert, who was am¬ 


bassador from the Elector Palatine to 
Francis, in 1535, said that he had then 
lost his palate, and articulated with diffi¬ 
culty. Id. Reforme, p. 401. See also 
Martin, Hist, de France , t. vii. p. 478 sq. 

31 The English ambassadors despatched 
to Rome, in 1554, to take the oath of 
obedience to the Pope, and who were 
graciously received by Henry II. on their 
way, thus describe his person. “The 
King is a goodly tall gentleman, well made 
in all the parts of his body; a very grim 
countenance, yet very gentle, meek, and 
well beloved of all his subjects.”—Lord 
Hardwicke’s State Papers, vol. i. p. 68. 
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MINISTRY OF THE NEW REIGN. 

^fe^ourites and mistresses. Foreseeing this, Francis on 
death-bed had cautioned his son against Montmorenci, the Guises, 
and St. Andre, and had recommended as his ministers the Admiral 
Annebaut and the Cardinal Tournon. The advice was thrown 
away. On the very day that his father expired, Henry hastened 
to St. Germain-en-Laye to meet the Constable Montmorenci, 
whom he immediately placed at the head of affairs. By the 
Constable’s advice the council of Francis was dismissed, and a new 
one appointed, consisting of the following members:—Henry 
d’Albret, King of Navarre; Anthony of Bourbon, Duke of Vendome, 
first prince of the blood; the Cardinal John of Lorraine, and two 
of his nephews, viz. Francis, Count of Aumale, and Charles of 
Guise, Archbishop of Rheims; Montmorenci himself; St. Andre, 
the King’s favourite; and his father, the Chancellor Olivier; Robert 
de la Marck, Lord of Sedan, son of Fleuranges, and son-in-law of 
Diana, with a few others. Of all these, besides Montmorenci, 
none had been in the service of Francis, except Olivier; for whom 
a love of literature and the friendship of the Chancellor l’Hopital 
had procured a reputation for talent and integrity which seems 
to have been hardly deserved. 

In the interior of the palace a greater influence ruled, that of 
Diana of Poitiers, created in the following year Duchess of Valen- 
tinois, but now called “ la Grande Senechale,” being the widow of 
Louis de Breze, Grand Seneschal of Normandy, who had died in 
1531. At the age of forty-eight, Diana had preserved her charms 
in so remarkable a manner as to be attributed by the vulgar to 
philtres and incantations. The ancient mistress of Francis pre¬ 
tended that her friendship for his son was merely Platonic, though it 
can hardly be doubted that she had had a daughter by Henry as early 
as 1537; and she still supplanted the youthful queen, Catherine 
de’ Medici, in his affections, who meekly followed the triumphant 
chariot of her rival. Eleanor, the queen-dowager and sister of the 
Emperor, feeling herself a stranger at court, withdrew to Brussels, 
to her sister the Queen of Hungary, although she had a dowry 
asssigned to her in Touraine and Poitou. The Duchess d’Etampes, 
the former mistress of Francis, also made her escape, but not before 
Henry had had the meanness to seize the diamonds presented to 
her by his father, which he gave to Diana. 

Among the ministers of Henry, the Constable, the Guises, and 
the St. Andres were predominant; the King of Navarre and the 
Duke of Vendome were habitually absent in their provinces. 
With Montmorenci we are already acquainted. It was sad that 
the.destinies of France should be intrusted to such a man : greedy 
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ORIGIN OF THE GUISES. 


loriey and authority; without elevation of mind or even integ*^ 
pf character; destitute of talent, yet so proud and so jealous of his 
opinion, that he piqued himself on never adopting that of others. 
The Cruises monopolised all «the ability of the new administration ; 
and as this remarkable family will play a prominent part in the 
scenes that are to follow, it will here be proper to give some 
account of it. 

The Cruises sprung from Claude first Duke of Guise, younger 
son of Bainer or Bene II., Duke of Lorraine, who with his brother. 
Cardinal John, was at the head of the house at the accession of 
Henry II. Properly, therefore, the family was a Lorraine one, a 
province at that time belonging to the empire. Claude’s elder 
brother Anthony had succeeded to the dukedom of Lorraine on the 
death of their father; but being thus suspended as it were between 
the empire and France, Anthony and his descendants fell into 
peaceful obscurity, whilst the younger branch obtained dignities 
and power in the latter countiy. Claude, who had married 
Antoinette, daughter of the Duke of Yendome, a princess of the 
House of Bourbon, had five sons, who, like himself, played an 
important part in France. 1. Francis, Count of Aumale, surnamed 
le Baiafre , from a dreadful wound in the face received from an 
English lance in the wars of Boulogne, who became Duke of Guise, 
on the death of his father in 1550; 2. Charles, Archbishop of 
Bheims, afterwards Cardinal of Lorraine; 3. Claude, who became 
Duke of Aumale; 4. Louis, also a Cardinal; and 5. Bene, Marquis 
of Elboeuf. 


Duke Claude was the founder of the family greatness; first by 
marrying his daughter, the widow of the Duke of Longueville, to 
James V. of Scotland, through whose daughter, Mary Stuart, the 
Guises may be said to have subsequently reigned in Scotland ; and 
secondly, by obtaining the favour of Montmorenci and Diana of 
Poitiers, at the accession of Henry II. Francis Count d’Aumale 
was the private friend of that monarch; while Claude, the third 
son, married Louise de Breze, a daughter of Diana’s. The Guises 
pretended to represent the branch of Anjou, from which they were 
descended by Jolande, daughter of Bene d’Anjou. They claimed all 
the rights of that house in Provence, the Sicilies, and other places; 
and Francis in his marriage contract 32 boldly styled himself Fran- 
9018 d*Anjou. With different qualities, all the Guises were clever, 
brilliant, ambitious. Of elegant and commanding manners, they 
could accommodate themselves to all classes and conditions of per- 


32 He married, in Oct. 1548, Anne d’Este, daughter of Hercules, Duke of Ferrara, 
and of Ren^e de France. , 




STATE OF PARTIES IN FRANCE. 


: could be supple and caressing with Diana; familiar with St 
; affectionate, with dignity, towards the rude and overbearing 
Montmorenci; affable to their inferiors, popular with the multitude. 
Francis, who at the time of Henry’s accession, was twenty-eight years 
of age, possessed some great qualities; he was a good captain, mag¬ 
nanimous in success, but terrible and implacable in reverses. His 
next brother, Charles, partook more of the character of the Romish 
churchman: he was learned, subtle, witty, eloquent, but hypocri¬ 
tical; insolent in good fortune, abject and cowardly in adversity. 
One of the secrets of the family success was, that they all pulled 
together. Without possessions in France, their aim was to combine 
the prerogatives of French princes with the independence of 
foreigners, and above all to supplant the princes ol the blood. 

The mediocrity of the Bourbons promised to render the latter 
object no difficult task. This house was now divided into two 
branches, those of Vendome and Montpensier. Anthony Duke of 
Vendome, the head of the former, who was at this time twenty- 
eight years of age, possessed, indeed, personal courage; but his 
character was feeble and undecided, nor had he a clear conception 
of his own interests. In October 1548, he married Jeanne 
d’Albret, the heiress of Navarre, by whom he became the father of 
Henry IV. Anthony had three brothers; the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
the Count of Soissons, and Louis Prince of Conde; the last, the 
only one of the family who possessed any ability, was now only 
seventeen years of age. The younger branch of the Bourbons, 
consisting of the Duke de Montpensier and his brother, the Prince 
de la Roche sur Yon, were altogether without credit or importance. 

There were thus four distinct parties let loose to prey upon the 
vitals of the kingdom: Diana with her daughters and sons-in-law; 
Montmorenci and his five sons; the family of the Guises, and the 
t\vo St. Andres. One of the first acts of the King was to abandon 
to his mistress the fines due at the beginnihg of a new reign from 
corporations and the holders of purchased offices for a renewal of 
their privileges. Diana also seized the dispensation of ecclesiastical 
benefices, and by causing one of her confidants to be appointed 
treasurer of the Ejpargne , or public money, she seized, as it were, 
the very keys of the national coffers. The Count d Aumale was 
made a duke and peer in spite of the remonstrances of the Parlia¬ 
ment of Paris; and both he, and St. Andre, who was made grand 
chamberlain and a marshal, received large gifts from the Royal 
domains. To the third Guise, at the instance of his mother-in- 
law Diana, Henry abandoned all the vacant lands of the kingdom, 
authorizing him to reclaim them from all occupants who could not 
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^ Jab their title; a step which necessarily excited great and wu^ i 
discontent. For the Archbishop of Rheims, the King prfr^ 
cured from the Pope a cardinal’s hat. In like manner Montmorenci 
obtained many posts of honour and emolument for his family. In 
short,‘the weak Henry suffered his kingdom to become the prey of his 
rapacious courtiers; and when the holders of rich benefices, abbeys, 
or other offices, did not die fast enough, it is even said that their 
physicians were frequently bribed to despatch them with poison. 33 

On the 23rd of May the body of Francis, as well as those of his 
two sons, the first dauphin, and the Duke pf Orleans, were de¬ 
posited with great pomp in the Cathedral of St. Denys. Henry 
occupied a window in the Rue St. Jacques to see the procession 
pass from Notre Dame on the previous day. • As the funeral train 
approached, overcome for an instant, by an emotion of natural 
tenderness, and unable to restrain his tears, he would have moved 
away; hut M. de Vieilleville consoled him, by pointing out what 
he called the goodness of Providence towards him in removing so 
many obstacles to his greatness; and he especially dwelt on the 
enmity borne to him by the Duke of Orleans, who, had he lived, 
would have been his most formidable enemy. Reassured by these 
remarks, Henry, as the bier of the Duke approached, who, as 
being the youngest, was carried first in the procession, is said to 
have° exclaimed, “ Here then comes the wretch who leads the van 
of my prosperity.” 34 

Henry II. was crowned at Rheims, July 27th 1547. He had 
summoned Charles V. to appear and do homage as Count of Flanders; 
an impotent explosion of envy and hatred, to which Charles replied, 
that if he came, it would be at the head of 50,000 men. Pope 
Paul III. entered into a close alliance with Henry, and brought 
about a marriage between his grandson Horatio and a natural 
daughter of the King’s. There was now much talk of a league 
between France, Venicfe, and the Pope against the Emperor; but 
Henry was too much occupied with the pleasures of his court, and 
the intrigues of his courtiers, to devote much attention to the 
affairs of Germany, even if he had been in a situation to interfere 
with effect. Thus the death of Francis had occurred at a fortu¬ 
nate moment for Charles, as it allowed him to prosecute, without 
molestation, the policy which he had adopted in the German empire. 

Such was the state of England and France. With the Pope, 
the relations of the Emperor had been for some time on an un¬ 
satisfactory, or rather a hostile, footing. The main subject of their 
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COUNCIL OF TRENT. 




was the Council of Trent, to the meeting of whicl 
.^yjnber 1545, we have already adverted. 35 The assembly 
small, consisting of only twenty-five prelates, four generals of 
orders, and a few of the lower clergy, for the most part either 
Spaniards or Italians, with a large proportion of monks, especially 
Dominicans, and a few Jesuits. Not a single Protestant appeared, 
and even among the Roman Catholics, the Council excited but 
little interest. The form of it, however, was legitimate and unex¬ 
ceptionable; and the Protestants, hy absenting themselves, incurred 
the reproach of renouncing the important right of assisting in the 
adjustment of the doctrines and constitution of the Church. 

It is plain that, with the exception, perhaps, of the extreme sec¬ 
tion of the monkish, and especially the Dominican theologians, the 
Council represented nothing but the temporary union of the Pope 
and Emperor for their political purposes. But the views of the 
Pope and the Emperor were not in accordance. We have seen that 
at the outbreak of the Smalcaldic war, the Emperor wished to 
represent it as undertaken merely for objects of state, while the 
Pope endeavoured to place it in the light of a religious crusade. 
The same respective views had prevailed throughout. I he Em¬ 
peror was anxious not to exasperate the Protestants, by the help, 
or through the neutrality, of a portion of whom he hoped to 
subdue the rest; and with this view he had endeavoured to impress 
on the Pope the necessity that the Council should first reform 
the abuses in the Church and in the Court of Rome, before it pro¬ 
ceeded to settle points of doctrine. The Council, however, oyer 
which presided a papal legate, and in which, as it voted per capita, 
and not by nations, the Pope’s party, through the preponderant 
number of Italian prelates, formed the majority, adopted the 
opposite course, and some of its first decisions, in April 1546, were 
in condemnation of the tenets of Luther. It declared that the 
authority of tradition was equal to that of Scripture; that the 
Latin Vulgate must remain the rule of faith, otherwise, mere 
grammarians might set themselves up as the teachers of bishops 
and theologians; that all the books of Scripture were equally 
genuine; of which, to avoid mistakes, a list was made out, including 
the apocryphal books of the Old Testament. It forbade any one 
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twist Scripture to his own meaning, reserving the right of n 
pretation to the Church alone; and made other decrees of a like 
nature. 

In their subsequent sittings in July, the Council proceeded to 
consider the doctrines of original sin and justification; and in 
order to exhibit some deference to the wishes of the Emperor, they 
discussed the question respecting the residence of bishops in their 
dioceses. This led to an inquiry whether such residence depended 
on Scripture or on the canon law, and ultimately to a still more 
difficult one, namely, whether bishops derived their office imme¬ 
diately from Christ, or whether they received it from the Pope. 
The Spanish prelates, by defending the former opinion, awakened 
the jealousy and suspicion of the legates, the Cardinals del Monte 
and Cor vino; who, on pretence of the danger to which Trent was 
exposed in the war then breaking out, besought the .Pope to 
transfer the Council to some other place. This, however, Paul 
demurred to do without the consent of the Emperor, whom he 
was fearful of offending; and as Charles gave the project a most 
decided refusal, the sittings were continued at Trent. The breach, 
however, between him and the Pope went on increasing. The 
Papal nuncio was not consulted in the capitulations granted by 
Charles to the tbwns of Upper Germany, in which concessions 
were granted with respect to religion which could not but be dis¬ 
pleasing to the Papal Court; and his ambassadors often threatened 
that when he had settled the affairs of Germany, he would come 
to Trent to conduct the proceedings in person, and to carry 
out the resolutions respecting the reform of the Roman Curia. 
The Pope, to avoid such a consummation, hastened on the publi¬ 
cation of the dogmatic Decree, respecting the doctrine of justifi¬ 
cation, which separated the two churches for ever (January 13th 
1547); and at the same time, as the six months of service agreed 
upon in the treaty with the Emperor were expired, he recalled his 
troops from the Imperial camp. 36 

Having thus decided on his policy, the Pope threw himself into 
the arms of France, and endeavoured to do Charles all the injury in 
his power. Paul’s son, Peter Louis Farnese, who was also exaspe¬ 
rated by the Emperor’s refusal to invest him with Parma and 
Piacenza, took the same course; and the conspiracy which broke 
out at Genoa in January 1547 must be attributed to the machina¬ 
tions of the house of Farnese as well as of the French Court. 

Andrew Doria, the head of the Genoese republic, now in his 
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>th year, was regarded by many citizens as the mere lieik- 
at of the Emperor, whom they considered as the real tyrant of 
the state. Among those who entertained such opinions was John 
Louis Fiesco Count of Lavagna, both by his birth and his pos¬ 
sessions one of the principal nobles of Genoa. Fiesco was devoured 
with a secret jealousy of Doria’s greatness, and he readily listened 
to the instigations of Farnese, and of the agents of France, 
to which party his house had always belonged, to organise a 
conspiracy against the admiral, in which personal hatred and 
ambition might be disguised under the veil of patriotism. Fiesco’s 
position at Grenoa, his handsome figure, his reputation for valour 
and generosity, and his affected zeal for the popular cause, all fitted 
him for an undertaking of this desperate nature; whilst on the 
other hand Doria, fast sinking into the decrepitude of age, had 
destined for his successor his great-nephew Giannetino Doria, whose 
haughty and -overbearing temper had rendered him to the last 
degree unpopular. Fiesco closely concealed his hatred and his 
designs till his plot was ripe for execution, and , continued till the 
last moment on terms of politeness and even apparent friendship 
with the Dorias. 

A plot for the assassination of the admiral and his grand-nephew 
having failed, Fiesco, under pretext of fitting out a privateer 
against the Turks, the real secret of his intentions being intrusted 
to a few only of his most intimate confidants, introduced the 
boldest of his vassals into the city; and on the night of the 2nd of 
January 1547 he gave a grand entertainment, to which were in¬ 
vited all those who from their youth and courage, as well as from 
their political sentiments, were likely to second his design with 
ardour. The guests were astonished to find the precincts and 
chambers of Fiesco’s palace filled with men armed to the teeth; 
but when he revealed to them his plot, and informed them at the 
same time that all was ready for its execution, the whole assembly 
came at once into his views. Bands were immediately formed, 
headed by Fiesco’s brothers and confidants; the harbour and the 
gates of the town were seized; Giannetino Doria was slain as he 
was hastening to appease the tumult; and the aged admiral him¬ 
self was obliged to mount a horse and seek safety in flight. But 
now, when the conspiracy had succeeded, the conspirators looked 
round in vain for their leader. During the tumult a revolt had 
broken out among the slaves in the capitan galley; Fiesco was in 
the act of boarding the vessel to restore order when the plank on 
which he trod, suddenly giving way, he was precipitated into the 
water, and being encumbered with a cuirass, he sank to rise no 





THE COUNCIL TRANSFERRED TO BOLOGNA. [Boo; 

Discouragement and alarm seized his adherents, 
of Vigorously pursuing their designs to a successful termination, 
they began to parley with the government, and an amnesty being 
granted to them, they retired from the city. But the capitulation 
was not respected: some of the leaders were besieged in JMontoglio, 
captured and executed, while others succeeded in escaping into 
France. 37 

The troubles which broke out at Naples in the following May, 
though occasioned by an attempt of the viceroy, Don Pedro de 
Toledo, to introduce the Spanish inquisition into that kingdom, 
were also fomented by the house of Farnese arid by the French. 
The Neapolitans, inspired by a natural horror of such a tribunal, 
rose in arms; and though in no country in Europe was the separa¬ 
tion between the nobility and the people so marked, or the mutual 
hatred greater, yet on this occasion all ranks united to repel the 
dreaded institution. At the sound of the alarm-bell they all 
assembled; each noble gave his hand to a burgess, and in this 
fashion, and with shouts of “ Union ! ” walked in procession to the 
church. The French engaged to assist them with a fleet com¬ 
manded by one of the Fieschis, the Genoese refugees; but this 
promise was not fulfilled; and as the Spanish troops were marching 
upon Naples, the malcontents found themselves compelled to submit. 
Don Pedro de Toledo, in order to keep alive the animosity between 
the two classes, would treat only with the burgesses, to whom he 
gave a written promise that the inquisition should never more be 
heard of, and that all processes should be stopped. Some of the 
leaders of the revolt were executed; others, it is said, were taken 
off by poison; and the city was condemned to pay a heavy fine. 38 

Meanwhile, in spite of the Emperor’s remonstrances, the Council 
had been transferred from Trent to Bologna. In the next sittings 
was to have been discussed the doctrine of the Eucharist; but 
before the subject came on, most of the prelates, to whom the 
climate of Trent, and the mode of living in a not very agreeable 
town had long been irksome, left that city (March 12th), and either 
dispersed themselves or repaired to Bologna. The motive for this 
step was assigned to the breaking out of a pestilential disorder, 
which however does not appear to have been severe enough to 
justify it; and a small minority, consisting of eighteen prelates of 
the Imperial party, remained behind. Charles heard of this event 
at Nordlingen, while on his march into Saxony; and he imme- 
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Mth iiie strictest commands to* his ambassador there to effect the 
speedy return of the Council to Trent, and to prevent by all means 
the holding of it at Bologna. Paul in his answer pretended that 
he had no power to compel the prelates to return to Trent; but he 
ordered those who had assembled at Bologna, and who held a sitting 
there on the 21st of April, to adjourn till September 6th, The 
Emperor, however, was persuaded that the Pope meant to deceive 
him ; and this persuasion had considerable influence in inducing 
him to grant more favourable terms to the conquered Protestants. 

Such was the state of Charles’s foreign relations at the time of 
the Diet of Augsburg, to which we must now revert. 


MiNisr^ 


CHARLES V. AT AUGSBURG. 


CHAPTER III. 

As the Emperor approached Augsburg, the magistrates came a 
mile or two out of the town to meet him, and received him on 
their knees. He entered the city at the head of his Spanish and 
Italian troops, and took up his residence at the house of the 
Fuggers in the Wine Market. One of his first steps was to cause 
the cathedral, and another of the principal churches, to be purified 
from the defilement they had suffered by the exercise of the Pro¬ 
testant worship; after which, the Popish service was re-established 
in them with extraordinary pomp. 

Had Charles been so inclined, he might now, perhaps, have ren¬ 
dered his authority despotic in (Germany ; yet he showed a wish to 
respect the constitution of the Empire; and all his views seemed 
directed to the appeasing of the religious dissensions. A marked 
change was observed in his appearance and conduct. During the 
late campaign he seemed to have become all at once an old man. 
His hair had grown completely gray; his* countenance was pallid, 
his voice weak, and all his limbs affected with a lameness. The 
constitutional melancholy which he inherited from his mother, 
appeared to have much increased. Already, in the year 1542, he 
had expressed to the Duke of Borgia, afterwards General of the 
Jesuits, his intention of abandoning the court and the world so 
soon as his son should be capable of assuming the reins of govern¬ 
ment. 1 It was remarked, at Augsburg, that he mingled not in 
the festivities and amusements in which his brother Ferdinand 
and the other assembled princes indulged. He took his meals in 
solitude and.silence ; and it was seldom that the court jesters, who 
at that period entertained the leisure of the great, could extract 
from him the faintest smile. 2 It was to such a man, now for the 
first time truly lord of Germany, that princes and nobles, and the 
deputies of many great and wealthy cities, came to do homage on 
bended knees and with downcast eyes. 

The Diet was very fully attended. All the seven Electors were 
there, as well as a large assembly of prelates, princes, and bur- 
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for the members entitled to be present feared that tL^, 

. Id be called to a severe account if they absented themselves. 

After some trouble, especially with the deputies of cities, the 
Emperor brought the three colleges to a unanimous decision on 
the subject of the Council—or rather he surprised their consent by 
assuming it,—so that he could tell the Pope that the Electors, the 
spiritual and temporal princes, and the cities, had submitted them¬ 
selves to the synod “at Trent” In this resolution the stress laid 
upon the designation of the place contained, in fact, a protest 
against the removal of the Council. There still remained, how¬ 
ever, the more difficult task of persuading the Pope to restore the 
Council to that city; and the difficulty was increased by an oc¬ 
currence which tended still further to widen the breach between 
the Emperor and the Pope. 

Paul’s son, Peter Louis Farnese, Duke of Parma and Piacenza, 
was a tyrant of the old Italian stamp; in lust and cruelty a Cffisar 
Borgia in miniature. The hatred of his subjects produced a not 
unusual catastrophe: Farnese was assassinated by a band of con¬ 
spirators, at the head of whom was Count Agostino Landi. Ferrante 
Gonzaga, governor of Milan, appears to have been acquainted with 
the plot; nay, there are even strong suspicions that it had received 
the sanction of the Emperor himself. 3 However this may be, 
Gonzaga occupied Piacenza with his troops, and Charles continued 
to hold possession of it, on the ground that he had never granted 
jnvestiture to the murdered duke. The rage of the Pope at the 
death of his son and the seizure of his domains knew no bounds. 
He was ready to call the Turks, nay, hell itself, to his assistance. 
Among other things he contemplated a league with P'rance, with 
the view of making the Duke of Guise King of Naples. On the 
20th of September he addressed an angry epistle to the Emperor, 
demanding that the assassin should be punished, and that the town 
should be restored to Ottavio Farnese, the son of the murdered 
duke, and son-in-law of the Emperor. 4 To which demand the 
Emperor returned an evasive answer. 

These events rendered the breach as to the Council irreparable. 
The Pope could not, indeed, out of respect to public opinion, flatly 
refuse the proposals respecting the return of the Council, founded 
on the resolution of the Diet, which were laid before him in No¬ 
vember by Madrucci, Cardinal of Trent; but he contrived that his 
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gWr should be equivalent to a refusal. He replied that j 
. must consult the prelates assembled at Bologna, the very persons 
against whom the Emperor protested. These declared that the 
first step must be the reunion with themselves of the prelates 
who had remained behind at Trent. They then wished to know 
whether the German nation would recognise and observe the 
decrees already made at Trent; whether the Emperor did not 
mean to alter the form hitherto observed; and whether a majority 
of the Council might not definitively decide respecting either its 
removal or its termination. The Imperial plenipotentiary per¬ 
ceived from this answer that all hope of an accommodation was at 
an end, and immediately left Rome. Charles despatched two Spa¬ 
niards, the licentiate Vargas and Doctor Velasco, to Bologna, who 
on the 16th January 1548, made a solemn protest against the 
translation of the Council, and all that it had subsequently done, as 
null and void; at the same time declaring that the Emperor must 
now assume the care of the Church, which had been deserted by the 
Pope. The Legate del Monte replied, that he should answer only 
to God for what he had done, and could not suffer the temporal 
power to arrogate the direction of a council. In short, it was a 
declaration of spiritual war. 

It being now evident that no arrangement could be effected 
with the Pope, the Emperor determined upon a scheme for the 
settlement by his own authority of the religious differences which 
agitated Germany. With this view he commissioned three divines, 
Michael Helding, Suffragan Bishop of Mentz, Julius Pflug, Bishop 
of Naumburg, and John Agricola, court preacher of Joachim II., 
Elector of Brandenburg, to draw up some articles which were to 
be observed till the questions in dispute should be settled by a 
properly constituted and generally acknowledged council. The 
first of these divines represented the old Catholic party; the second 
its more liberal, or Erasmian section; while Agricola, though he 
had sat at Luther’s table, was the exponent of the peculiar notions 
of his -sovereign. From their labour was expected a code that 
should satisfy all parties; but, as commonly happens in such com¬ 
promises, they succeeded in pleasing none. They drew up a for¬ 
mula consisting of twenty-six Articles, which, as it was intended 
only to serve a temporary purpose, obtained the name of the 
Interim. Most of the articles were in favour of the Roman 
Catholics, the only concessions of any importance to the Protestant 
views being the celebration of the Lord’s Supper in both kinds, 
and permission for the married clergy to retain their wives. 

The College of Princes adopted the opinion of the spiritual 
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lectors: that church property should be restored; that a dispei) 
should be necessary for the marriage of priests and for receiv¬ 
ing the cup in the Lord’s Supper; above all, that the formula 
should not affact those who had remained in the old religion, but 
be applicable solely to-the Protestants. The Emperor found him¬ 
self obliged to accept this last condition. On the afternoon of the 
15th of May 1548, the Colleges of the States were summoned to 
the Imperial apartments, where the Emperor and King Ferdinand 
sat enthroned. Although many wished that the subject should be 
fully discussed, the Archbishop of Mentz stood up after the reading 
of the Interim, and without any authority from his brother Electors, 
or from the assembly, thanked the Emperor for his unwearied 
endeavours tq restore peace to the Church; and in the name of the 
Diet signified their approbation of the system proposed. Although 
the assembly was. struck with astonishment at the impudence and 
presumption of the orator, yet nobody had the courage to contradict 
him; and the Emperor accepted the declaration of the archbishop 
as a full and constitutional ratification of the instrument: copies of 
which were now first distributed to the States, so that there was no 
opportunity for discussion. 

One of the first to oppose the Interim was the new Elector 
Maurice, whom Charles had solemnly invested with the Saxon 
electorate on the 24th of February, his birthday. The investiture 
was conducted with all the ancient ceremonies: a stage, with a 
throne for the Emperor, was erected in the Wine Market; the other 
six Eleotors in their robes of state assisted at the solemnity; while 
John Frederick, the ex-Elector, looked on from the window of his 
lodgings with an undisturbed and even cheerful countenance. On 
the day after the publication of the Interim, Maurice handed to 
the Emperor a written protest against it. He remarked at the 
same time that he had been hindered from expressing his opinion; 
complained of the hasty and untimely speech of the Elector of 
Mentz; reminded Charles of the promises made to himself at 
Eatisbon; and expressed his dissatisfaction that the Protestants 
alone were to be subjected to the new formula. Charles affected 
surprise at the Elector’s separating himself from the other states ; 
but he promised to consider his protest, and two days after Maurice 
quitted Augsburg. The Elector Palatine and Joachim of Branden¬ 
burg accepted the Interim; Ulrich of Wiirtemberg also caused it 
to be published, and enjoined his subjects to obey it. There were, 
however, other malcontents besides Maurice. The Margrave John 
of Ciistrin remonstrated against it; and the deputies of several of 
he imperial cities alleged that they must await the instructions of 
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Jen/constituents. With the cities, however, Charles adopted 
more peremptory tone; treating with each separately, and beginning 
with Augsburg, the municipal councils of which were brought by 
the threats of Granvella to accept the Interim. The preachers were 
compelled to put on the vestments appointed in that formula; and 
it was ordered that a mass should be read every Sunday in the 
evangelical churches. Granvella proceeded in like manner with 
the deputies of the other cities, and he even went so far as to 
threaten some of the more obstinate with the flames. 5 

With the steadfast John Frederick the Imperial minister found 
more difficulty. Charles was desirous of obtaining the adherence 
of the deposed Elector, both for the sake of his influential example 
and on account of what possessions still remained in his family; 
and with this view Granvella, with his son the Bishop of Arras, and 
the Chancellor Seld were deputed to him. John Frederick kept 
the ambassadors to dinner; after which he caused his chancellor 
Minckwitz to read to them a strong protest against the Interim, 
and concluded by desiring them to hand it to the Emperor. For 
this act of honest contumacy a paltry vengeance was taken. The 
ex-Elector’s servants were disarmed; his steward and cook were 
directed not to prepare any meat dinners on fast days; and what 
annoyed him more than all this, he was deprived of his court- 
preacher and of his books; among which were a splendidly illumi¬ 
nated Bible, and the works of Luther, in whose writings he found 
his chief solace, and which as he expressed himself, “ went through 
his bones and marrow.” He consoled himself, however, with the 
reflection that they could not be torn from his memory and heart. 
The Landgrave Philip, whose conduct forms a strong contrast to 
that of John Frederick, experienced even worse treatment. He 
wrote a very submissive letter to the Emperor from Donauwerth, 
June 23rd, in which, although he expressed his opinion that all 
the contents of the Interim could not be established from Scripture, 
he promised obedience and implored the Emperor’s mercy. But 
he was only treated with still greater harshness and contempt. 

As the Emperor had been obliged to exempt the Boman Catholics 
from the operation of the Interim, he carried out the wishes he 
had long entertained for the amendment of the Church by a 
separate edict of reformation, which was read June 14th, and pub¬ 
lished after the close of the Diet. It contained many excellent 
rules respecting the election of the clergy, their preaching, their 
administration of the sacraments and ceremonies, their discipline 
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morals. Pluralities were abolished, visitations appointed, tl 
German hierarchy reconstituted, episcopacy restored in Meissen 
and Thuringia, together with many other regulations of the like 
description. Never was an ordinance of such a nature drawn up 
with more wisdom and moderation. Even the advocate of the 
Roman Curia allows that it contained much that was good and 
approved of at Rome; but asserts that it was necessarily still-born, 
because a temporal prince had presumed to interfere in spiritual 
affairs. 6 

Charles also displayed his authority in this Diet by re-establish¬ 
ing the Imperial Chamber, by renewing and amending the Land- 
fviede , or Public Peace, by sumptuary laws and new ordinances of 
police, and especially by incorporating the seventeen provinces of 
the Netherlands with the German Empire under the name of the 
Circle of Burgundy. The States were not consulted respecting this 
arrangement, with which they ventured not to find fault, although 
it was regarded with great dislike and suspicion. It was plain 
indeed, that the whole gain of the measure would belong to the 
House of Austria, and that the Empire would be called upon to 
defend the Low Countries against the enemies of that house. 7 
Charles proceeded still more arbitrarily with several of the imperial 
cities, by depriving them of their municipal privileges and re¬ 
modelling their government according to his will. 

It was hardly to be expected that the Protestants, who had just 
thrown off the trammels of the Pope, should quietly submit to the 
dictation of a temporal prince in matters of conscience. Wherever, 
indeed, the authority of the Emperor prevailed, he compelled at 
least an external observance of the Interim, but the discontent was 
deep and universal. At Nuremberg, the only priest who said mass 
was obliged to go to church attended by a guard. 8 More than 
400 pastors are said to have been expelled from Suabia and the 
Rhenish provinces for rejecting the Interim 9 ; and although it was 
forbidden to write against it, under pain of death, no fewer than 
thirty-seven attacks upon it appeared, including one by Calvin; 
whose situation, however, did not expose him to much risk of 
incurring the penalty. 10 The towns of Lower Saxony entered into 
a league to resist the Interim; but it was Magdeburg and Constance 
that chiefly distinguished themselves by their opposition. The 
former, as we have seen, lay already under the ban of the Empire; 



6 Pallavicini, lib. xi. c. ii. s. 1. The im¬ 
perial Formula Reformationis is published 
in Goldasti, Constit. Imperial, t. ii. p. 325 
sqq. 


7 Pfeffel, t. ii. p. 166. 

8 Calvini, Epistt. No. 84. 

9 Adamus, Vita Melanch. p. 344. 

10 Dyer’s Life of Calvin, p. 232 sqq. 
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CONSTANCE SEIZED BY KING FERDINAND. 

6th of August, Constance, although it had done 

her towns, was subjected to the same penalty; 1___ 

alwa y s been obnoxious to the House of Austria. A body of 
Spaniards attempted to surprise the city on the very day of the 
publication of the ban; the enterprise was frustrated by an act 
that may be paralleled with that of Horatius Codes. Two Spaniards 
were hastening over the bridge that spans the Khine to seize 
the open and unguarded gate; a citizen engaged them both, and 
finding himself likely to be overpowered, grappled with them, and 
dragged them after him into the stream. At length Constance 
was obliged to surrender to the forces of King Ferdinand, October. 
14th; and though an imperial city, it was seized by that prince 
foi the House of Austria. After its capture the exercise of the 
Protestant worship was forbidden on pain of death. To the re¬ 
duction of Magdeburg, a longer and more difficult enterprise, there 
will be occasion to revert. That city was now become the strong¬ 
hold of Protestantism; and it was chiefly here that were published 
the numerous pamphlets, songs, caricatures, &c., in which the 
Interim was abused and ridiculed. 

Maurice was very ill received on his return to his dominions. ’ 
The States assembled at Meissen refused to accept the Interim, 
and seemed to be already turning towards Maurice’s brother 
Augustus. All eyes were directed towards the Elector and his 
theologians, the successors and representatives of Luther, and 
especially towards Melanchthon, whom Maurice had recalled to 
Wittenberg: for the university there had been dissipated by the 
war. Melanchthon had published a pamphlet about the Interim, 
w ich had excited the minds of the Saxons against it; and the 
ector s embarrassment was increased by a rescript from the 
mperor requiring obedience, and calling upon him to banish 
elanchthon.. That reformer, however, was not made of the same 
stern, unyielding stuff as Luther; and in this conjuncture it was 
peihaps fortunate that he was not so. Allowance must be made 
for the difficult position in which he was placed. He had to choose 
between the restoration of some unessential ceremonies, and the 
appearance of an Imperial army in Saxony, which, as it had done 
in Suabia, might carry matters to a still greater extremity. 11 
Lnder these circumstances, he, and a few other divines who acted 
with him, consented to the resumption of certain usages and 
ceremonies, which they called adiaphora , or things indifferent, as 
not involving any points essential to salvation: such as the use 

See his letter to Joachim Moller, apud Matthes, Leben Melanchthons , p. 308, in 
which he explains his motives. 






THE LEIPSIC INTERIM. 

surplice, lights, bells, unction, fast days and festivals, 
tite like; while they retained all the doctrines which they consi¬ 
dered of vital importance. That this was a retrograde step cannot 
be denied: but the question was, whether they should make these 
concessions for the sake of conciliation, or run the risk of being 
still more harshly treated. From these considerations, a formula 
was drawn up in December 1548, which obtained the name of the 
Leipsic Interim, and was published in the following July. The 
concessions it contained drew down upon Melanchthon a storm of 
obloquy from those more violent and bigoted reformers whose 
situation exempted them from feeling the motives which actuated 
him; and particularly from Matthias Flaccius, a young divine, 
who had some motives of personal enmity against Melanchthon, 
as well as from Calvin himself, in their safe retreats in Magde¬ 
burg and Geneva. 12 


The Interim caused as much displeasure at Eome as among 
the reformers, and was anathematised at once by Geneva and 
the Jesuits. Violent treatises were published, both in Italy and 
France, as well against the concessions made to the Lutherans as 
against the sacrilegious intervention of the temporal power in the 
affairs of religion. The Eoman ecclesiastics compared the Em¬ 
peror s conduct with that of Henry VIII., to which, indeed, it bore 
considerable resemblance; and they denounced his deed as equally 
guilty with that of Uzzah, who had touched with unhallowed hand 
the Ark of God. Paul himself, with more sagacity, perceived the 
weakness of the foundation on which the Emperor had built. By 
joining either of the parties, Charles might have crushed the other; 
by attempting to steer between them, he lost the control of both. 

Meanwhile the French party was active in Italy. In his foreign 
policy, Henry II. was directed by the Guises rather than by Mont- 
morenci; both these parties in the cabinet were strongly finti-Pro- 
testant, but the Guises were also anti-imperial. While persecuting 
the reformed religion with the most implacable virulence at home, 
Henry, like his father, would willingly have assisted the German 
Lutherans against the Emperor. That party, however, was too 
much humbled to attempt anything decisive; and the French 


12 Ranke, who condemns the conduct 
of Melanchthon on this occasion (Deutsche 
Gesch. B. v. S. 86 f.), says that the letter 
which Calvin addressed to him (Epist. 
No. 117) must have rent his heart. It 
appears, however/to have excited a feel¬ 
ing of indignation rather than sorrow, for 
Melanchthon tore it up in the presence of 
some third parties. (See Calvini Epist. 


No. 141.) Calvin himself afterwards re¬ 
pented of his letter, as appears from his 
Life , written by his disciple and successor 
Beza. (“ Philippo etiam officii admonito, 
quern nonnulli ut in eo molliorem accu- 
sabant; immerito id quidem, ut accura - 
tiuspostea Calvinus cognovit — Vit. Calv. 
ann. 1549.) 


HENRY II.’S PLOTS AGAINST THE EMPEROR. [Booi 
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iWwas fain to content himself with insidious attacks upon 
£o1ver of the Emperor. In the summer of 1548, Henry, surrounded 
by a brilliant court, paid a visit to Turin; where, by assembling 
the garrisons distributed through Piedmont, he might, in a few 
days, have converted his escort into an army. His object was to 
support various conspiracies against the Emperor in Italy, which 
had been chiefly hatched by the Cardinal du Bellay, the French 
ambassador at Eome. 13 Of these conspiracies, no fewer than three 
were directed against G-enoa, and involved the assassination of 
Andrew Doria. The first, in which the brothers of Fiesco were 
concerned, with Giulio Cibo, Marquis of Massa Carrara, failed 
through Cibo’s being denounced by his own mother. When ar¬ 
rested, letters were found upon him from the Cardinal of Guise, 
which showed that the latter was privy to the plot, and had com¬ 
municated it to Henry II. 14 The two other conspiracies, at the 
head of which were Paul Spinola, and a monk named Barnabas 
Adorno, also failed. At Parma, two plots for the assassination of 
G-onzaga, the Governor of the Milanese, were likewise discovered 
and frustrated, and the authors of them executed. In their ex¬ 
amination, these men declared that they had been employed by the 
sons of Peter Louis Farnese, the murdered duke; that the French 
King was aware of their designs, and had come into Italy for the 
purpose of taking advantage of the disturbances which might 
follow on their accomplishment. From a letter of Cardinal Du 
Bellay, it appears that there was a further plot for massacring 
the governor and Spanish garrison at Naples, and seizing that 
city. 15 These enterprises had not been supported with the ex¬ 
pected vigour by Paul III. After the first transports of rage had 
subsided, fear had taken their place in the bosom of the sly and 
subtle, and now aged, Pontiff, who began to renew his negociations 
with the Emperor: and after a short stay at Turin, Henry was 
recalled to France, by an insurrection of the peasantry of Guienne, 
on the subject of the gabelle , or salt-tax, and the extortions and 
oppressions of the revenue officers. The insurgents acted with 
great barbarity; but though their forces are said at one period to 
have numbered 50,000 men, they had no competent chief to direct 
them, and could not venture to oppose the royal troops, under the 
Constable Montmorenci and the Duke of Aumale. At their ap¬ 
proach, the citizens of Bordeaux, who had taken part in the in¬ 
surrection, so far from attempting to resist, despatched a magnificent 


,s Letter of Du Bellay, Rome, Feb. 
18th 1548, in Ribier, t. ii. p. 110. 

14 Ibid . and p. 114; Adriani, Istoria 


dd suoi tempi , lib. vi. p. 243 ed. 1583; 
Thuanus, lib. iii. (t. i. p. 80). 

18 Ribier, t. ii. p. 130. 
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INSURRECTION AT BORDEAUX. 


4 * for the conveyance of Montmorenci within their walls; 1? 
e rugged Constable declared that he meant to enter in another 
fashion, and battered down a breach with his artillery. He treated 
the citizens with the greatest harshness and cruelty. During more 
than a month, the executions succeeded one another with fright¬ 
ful rapidity, though without any formal trial. More than 140 
persons were put to death, some with the most dreadful tortures, 
as by fire, the wheel, or dismemberment by four horses. Two of 
the ringleaders were crowned with red-hot crowns, in mockery of 
their sovereignty, and then broken on the wheel. Such were the 
barbarities still allowed to those who had the power and the 
heart to execute them. The citizens were compelled to disinter 
with their nails the body of Tristan de Moneins, Lieutenant of the 
King of Navarre, and a relation of the Constable’s, who had been 
brutally murdered at the commencement of the revolt. Bordeaux 
was condemned to lose all its privileges and liberties; the jurats were 
compelled to burn its charters with their own hands; the townhall 
was ordered to be demolished, and a fine of 20,000 livres was exacted. 
The impolicy of these penalties, however, in case of a war with 
England, caused them soon afterwards to be remitted. The more 
prudent d’Aumale acquired a popular reputation by tranquillising 
Saintonge and the Angoumois without enforcing any punishment. 

But the brutality of Montmorenci had done its work. His 
crimes, though now of little import, and almost forgotten, raised 
an indignant voice, whose echoes may still be heard. That very 
year, in sight of the scaffolds erected by the Constable, Etienne de 
la Boetie, of Sarlat, in Perigord, a young man of eighteen, the 
friend of Montaigne, wrote his Contr'un , or Discours de la Servi¬ 
tude volontaire , one of the most burning and brilliant declamations 
ever launched against tyranny. The doctrines there laid down 
regarding the true principles of civil liberty, and the right of 
popular resistance, are remarkable for the period, and show as 
great an advance in politics as the Reformation did in religion. 
But they were destined to be stifled during two centuries and a 
half of tyranny, and to accumulate, by repression, that fearful- 
venom which burst forth at the French Revolution. 16 

After the conclusion of the Diet, Charles left Augsburg for the 
Netherlands (August 13th 1548), dragging with him in his train 
the two captive princes. The Landgrave he sent to Oudenarde, 
while he carried John Frederick with him to Brussels. 



18 La Boetie, who became a counsellor 
of the Parliament of Bordeaux, died in 
1565, in the arms of his friend Montaigne, 


at the early age of thirty-five. His 
treatise is published at the end of Mon¬ 
taigne’s Works. 



%) THE INFANT PHILIP VISITS THE NETHERLANDS. [Bo< 



^ One of Charles’s objects in proceeding to the Netherlands, w' 
^herremained till the spring of 1550, was to cause his son Philip, 
now in his twenty-first year, to be recognized by his future subjects 
in those provinces, as well as to complete his education by initiating 
him under the paternal eye, in all the arts of government. The 
Emperor had also a design, which we shall have to explain further 
on, of procuring, after the death of his brother Ferdinand, the 
Imperial crown for Philip; and with this view, the latter, in order 
that he might become acquainted with the Germans, was directed 
to take the road through Germany on his way into the Netherlands. 
Charles having secured the obedience of most part of the former 
country, and feeling his own health declining, was anxiously consi¬ 
dering how he might best perpetuate the greatness of the House 
of Austria. He and his brother now held between them Spain, the 
Netherlands, Naples, Milan, Hungary, Bohemia, and the Empire; 
but the lapse of a generation or two would sever the intimate 
connection between these possessions, unless care were taken to 
prevent such a result. 

The absence of Philip was very unpopular in Spain. The 
national spirit, however, had been considerably broken during the 
reign of Charles; and though some discontent was manifested by 
the Cortes, the opposition was neither well conducted nor persever¬ 
ing. America afforded a vent for the more ardent spirits; and the 
Duke of Alva, in assembling the Cortes, excluded the prelates and 
nobles, and summoned only the deputies of towns. It was also 
some satisfaction to the Spaniards, that during the absence of the 
infant Philip, the government was intrusted to the Archduke 
Maximilian* the Emperor’s nephew, whom he had recently married 
to his daughter Mary. 

Charles directed his son, before leaving Spain, to remodel his 
court after the Burgundian fashion, which was much more splendid 
and ceremonious than that of Castile. The young prince embark¬ 
ing at Barcelona, proceeded to Genoa, and thence to Milan, where 
he spent some time in a round of festivities. The whole journey 
from that place to Flanders, through the Tyrol, and by Munich 
and Heidelberg to Brussels, .was performed on horseback. At 
Trent, Philip was met by the Elector Maurice, who accompanied 
him some way on his journey. The young prince took evident 
pains to render himself popular with the Germans; but to con¬ 
ciliate affection lay not in his nature. His cold, haughty, and 
repulsive manners disgusted them as well as the Flemings. 17 


17 There are some curious particulars 
of Philip’s haughty behaviour at Trent in 


Sastrow’s Lebensbeschreibung, Buch xi. 
Kap. i. When the Cardinal of Trent re- 


pt] POLICY OF THE GUISES. p 

m i Emperor, in order to find employment for the French arms,' 
and prevent them from being directed against himself, would 
willingly have embroiled France and England in a war; and 
during the revolt of Guienne, he endeavoured to persuade the 
Protector Somerset to revive the pretensions of England to that 
province. 18 But although the policy of France, directed by the 
Guises, was well calculated to provoke hostility, yet the factions 
with which England was then distracted, as well as the dangerous 
intrigues of his own family, made Somerset desirous of peace. 

To foment hostilities between England and Scotland was the 
natural policy of the Guises, as well from considerations of religion 
as from the far more powerful motive of family interest. After 
the accession of Edward VI. the reformed religion had been esta¬ 
blished in England; and the views of Somerset, a zealous Pro¬ 
testant, were directed to extend the reformation to Scotland, where 
there was already a considerable Protestant party, and by a 
marriage between Edward VI. and Mary, the young Queen of Scots, 
to effect a union of the two crowns. This, however, would have 
been fatal to the ambition of the Guises, who were desirous of 
forming a marriage between their young niece and the Dauphin 
Francis, son of Henry II. And as a union between England and 
Scotland would have deprived France of a means she had often 
employed to harass and weaken the former country through the 
latter, they did not find much difficulty in persuading the French 
King to refuse the ratification of a treaty concluded at London, 
March 11th 1547, respecting Boulogne, and for regulating the 
affairs of Scotland. 19 The Scotch Parliament and the Regent 
Arran had also declined to ratify the previous treaty between 
Henry VIII. and Francis I., in which Scotland had been included. 
Party differences in that country were hot and rancorous. The 
adherents of the reformed religion were for the English marriage 
and alliance, while the Roman Catholics found their rallying 
point in France. The latter party had been led by the savage and 
bigoted Cardinal Beatoun, detested by the Protestants for his 
cruelty, and even by the Roman Catholic nobles for his overbearing 
arrogance, which at length caused his destruction. A private 
affront to Norman Lesly, son of the Earl of Rothes, led that young 

* 

minded him of the difference between the of a king, while he was the son of an 
electoral princes of Germany and the emperor! “ Die lineamenta faciei , ob- 

Spanish grandees, and pointed to his serves Sastrow, “zeigten woll an dass 
father’s behaviour towards the former as nicht sonderliche Scharfsinnigkeit vor- 
an example, Philip replied, that there was handen.” 

also a great difference between him and 18 Thuanus, liv. v. (t. 1 . p. 164). 

his father, the latter being only the son 19 Rymer, t. xv. pp. 135, 139, 149. 





BOULOGNE SURRENDERED TO FRANCE. [Boo 



^ tfeman to effect his assassination in the castle of Saint Andn 
a little before the conclusion of the treaty just alluded to. Mary 
of Guise the Queen-mother, now the head of the Catholic party, in 
vain attempted to secure the conspirators, who, though only 150 in 
number, succeeded in holding the castle of Saint Andrews against 
her forces; upon which, she applied to her brothers for assistance, 
and with the aid of twenty-one French galleys and some troops. 
Saint Andrews was forced to capitulate, July 3rd 1547. Meanwhile 5 
the Protector Somerset, advancing with an army of 18,000 men, in¬ 
flicted a terrible defeat on the Eegent Arran, who had much superior 
forces, at the battle of Pinkey, September 10th 1547. Somerset 
was prevented from pursuing his victory by domestic disturbances 
in England, which compelled his return; but this defeat dimi¬ 
nished the consideration of the Eegent Arran, and increased the 
influence of the Queen-mother. She saw no safety except in a 
French alliance, and through the influence of her brothers she 
succeeded in arranging a marriage between her daughter Mary 
and the Dauphin Francis. The prospect of securing the crown of 
Scotland in his family induced Henry II., although at peace with 
England, to send some troops to the assistance of the Scotch. 
Mary, the young Queen of Scots, was carried into France for her 
education till the time should arrive for the consummation of the 
marriage; and 6000 French troops which had been landed in 
Scotland assisted in repulsing the-attacks of the English. The 
latter having rejected a summons to desist from these hostilities, 
France in 1549 declared open war. A French fleet, under the 
command of Leo Strozzi, a Florentine refugee, issuing from Havre 
de Grace, defeated the English fleet near Guernsey. Towards the 
end of August, Henry II. in person approached Boulogne with an 
army and captured some of the neighbouring forts; but the siege 
of Boulogne itself was deferred till the following year. The French 
arms were assisted by the distracted state of England. The Earl of 
Warwick and his party, who had succeeded to the power of Somer¬ 
set, though they had condemned the Protector for desiring a peace 
with France, found themselves compelled to adopt that measure • 
and a treaty was signed, March 24th 1550, by which Boulogne was 
surrendered to the French for 400,000 crowns, instead of the 
2,000,000 stipulated by the treaty of 1546. 20 It was indeed too 
expensive to be kept. 

During this period the religious persecutions in France were 
continued with the utmost severity. The policy of the Guises, 


20 Rymer, t. xv. p, 211; King Edward VX’s Journal (Mar.'24th 1549). 



DEATH OF POPE PAUL III. 


l which with the Constable was an instinct, united^ 
of persecution; and Diana, who had been personally 
affronted by an enthusiastic reformer, inclined the same way. 
The splendid fetes given in Paris at the coronation of Henry’s 
queen, Catherine de’ Medici, in June 1549, were concluded by an 
auto-da-fe , in which four wretches convicted of Lutheranism were 
burnt at a slow fire. The hunting down of heretics was profitable 
to the French courtiers. They were put on the same footing as 
usurers, and it was not unusual for a favourite to obtain a royal 
brevet granting him the estates of such persons, throughout an 
entire province. 21 The Protestants lost at this time one of their 
best-friends and protectors, Margaret, Queen of Navarre, who died 
at Bigorre, December 21st 1549. Her daughter, Jeanne d’Albret, 
though evangelically inclined, was yet too young to afford them 
much assistance. 

Pope Paul III., who had attained the great age of eighty-two, 
expired a little before (November 10th). He may be said to 
have fallen a victim to his ambition, the ruling passion of so many 
Popes. During the latter months of his life he had attempted to 
mollify the Emperor by concessions; he had first suspended, and 
then dissolved, the Council of Bologna (September 1549), but had 
obtained nothing by this conduct. Fearing that Parma would fall 
like Piacenza 22 , into the hands of the Emperor, he had brought 
that duchy into direct dependance on the Holy See, offering his 
grandson, Ottavio Farnese, the Duchy of Castro, in exchange for it. 
But to this arrangement Ottavio would not accede, and with his 
brothers actually entered into a league with Ferdinand Gonzaga, 
their father’s murderer, for the purpose of recovering Parma. 
This news threw the aged Pope into so violent a fit of rage, that 
he fell senseless on the floor; and though he survived three weeks, 
it can hardly be doubted that the agitation of his spirits contributed 
to hasten his end. He had occupied the chair of St. Peter fifteen 
years, and was esteemed for his talent and sagacity. 

The conclave which assembled for the election of Paul’s suc¬ 
cessor, agitated by the intrigues of France, the Imperial party and 
the Farnese family, lasted three months. The new Pope was at 
length chosen by a sort of accident, or caprice. Five or six car- 


21 Yieilleville, liv. iii. c. 19. 

22 The Pope had in the summer de¬ 
manded back Piacenza from the Emperor, 
and on Charles’s refusal, the Nuncio, with 
a rhetoric amounting to blasphemy, cited 
the Pope, the Emperor, and Granvella to 
appear within six months before the 


throne of God, where he also wished to 
be himself, that, as he could not find 
justice on earth, he might obtain a hear¬ 
ing before the great Judge. Letter of 
Marillac, June 20th 1549, in Bibier, t. ii. 
p. 217. 




ELECTION OF POPE JULIUS III. 

i'nals were standing round the altar of the chapel, diseussii) 
.fficulties of the election, when Cardinal del Monte suddenly 
exclaimed, “ Choose me, and you shall be my companions and 
favourites.” 23 His election was effected, and Del Monte, who had 
been chamberlain to Julius II., assumed the title of Julius III. 
The Eoman prelates of that day were not in general remarkable 
for morality, but of all the Sacred College, Del Monte, a profligate 
and a cynic, was, perhaps, the most unfit for the office "to wffiich 
he had been called. One of his first acts was to make the keeper 
of his ape a cardinal; a young man whose relations to his patron 
cannot be named. Some cardinals asking Julius what great merits 
he had found in this person to justify such an elevation? he 
retorted with an audacious modesty, “ And pray what qualities did 
you observe in me deserving of the tiara ?” 

Del Monte, who as President of the Council of Trent, had taken 
the lead in transferring that assembly to Bologna, was naturally 
obnoxious to the Emperor; yet, as Julius III., he preferred the 
Imperial alliance to that of France, and one of his earliest measures 
was to conciliate Charles by authorizing the re-opening of the 
Council at Trent’. The Emperor had summoned a Diet to meet at 
Augsburg on the 25th of June 1550, and in May he left Brussels 
to repair thither with his son Philip. He was now much more 
embittered against the Protestants than he had appeared to be 
during the Smalcaldic war; or rather, perhaps he thought it no 
longer necessary to retain the mask. The Herman reformers 
might infer from his proceedings in the Netherlands what they 
had to expect in the event of his obtaining absolute power. Be¬ 
fore leaving that country he established there the Spanish In¬ 
quisition ; and he published at Brussels a most cruel and tyrannical 
edict against the Protestants (April 29th). To buy, sell, or possess, 
any Protestant books, to hold any secret meetings for discussing 
the Scriptures, to speak against the worship of the Virgin and 
saints, was prohibited on pain of death, and confiscation of pro¬ 
perty. As it was suspected that the enthusiasm of women might 
cause them to despise death by decapitation, the penalty prescribed 
for the male sex, it was ordained that females guilty of these offences 
should be buried alive, or, in case of pertinacity, burnt at a slow 
fire. The power of the inquisitors was augmented, and informers 
were encouraged in their hateful office, by receiving a part of the 
property of the victims. 24 Under this horrible decree, a mother 
who had not denounced her son for reading the Bible, was buried 
alive at Mons. 


23 Ranke, Popes, vol. i. p. 276. 


24 Edict in Sleidan, lib. xxii. sub inii. 



DIET OF AUGSBURG, 1550. 

)iet of Augsburg was opened July 26th. There was a ve^ 
Attendance of prelates, but of temporal princes, only Duke 
Albert of Bavaria, and Henry the younger, of Brunswick, were 
present in person; the rest sent representatives. The town was 
so filled with Spanish soldiers that the assembly obtained the 
name of “the Armed Diet.” Charles was able to announce in his 
speech the consent of the Pope to the re-opening of the Council 
at Trent. That Council, however, would be useless unless the 
Protestants could bo brought to submit to its decrees ;• and to 
enforce this submission was one of the Emperor’s objects in 
summoning the Diet. He regarded most of the princes and states 
of Germany as being now either subdued, or attached to his policy 
from inclination; and in the latter class he ranked the Elector 
Maurice, who had always shown himself subservient to his views. 
But Maurice had now attained the object of his wishes, and with 
the duplicity and ambition natural to him, he was disposed to take 
a very different view of matters, than wLen he needed the Emperor’s 
assistance to despoil his kinsman. He was sagacious enough to 
perceive that it was Charles’s object to establish in Germany an 
absolute and hereditary tyranny, as he had done in his paternal 
dominions; in which case the Elector’s own power and authority 
would dwindle to a mere name, and perhaps be entirely extinguished. 
He saw that Protestantism was the chief safeguard for the political 
privileges of the German princes; he had reason to suspect that 
the Emperor would not tolerate th&t faith any longer than he was 
compelled; in his heart, too, Maurice preferred the Protestant 
faith to the Eoman Catholic. Moreover, he- was not without 
cause for personal enmity against the Emperor. He felt that he 
had been deceived by Charles respecting the treatment of his 
father-in-law, the Landgrave of Hesse; and his pride at all events, 
if not his affection for his relative, had been wounded by the 
neglect with which all his entreaties and remonstrances on that 
subject had been received. To be the head, moreover, of the 
Protestant party was a more glorious part than to be the mere 
lieutenant of the Emperor; and the reproaches of his brethren in 
religion, if they .did not affict his conscience, mortified at least his 
self-esteem. But he had a very difficult game to play. He was 
aware that he had become an object of suspicion to the Protestants, 
without whose assistance he could not hope to stand against the 
Emperor; while, on the other hand, any steps he might take to gain 
their support would be sure to awaken the suspicion and anger 
of Charles. Maurice met these difficulties with that uncommon 
mixture of boldness and duplicity which marked his character: he 
VOL. II, q 
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PLAN TO MAKE PHILIP EMPEROR. 


letmined to side with the Protestants, on the subject of 
jCouncil, and with the Emperor, on that of the Interim. The Saxon 
ambassador at the Diet was instructed to protest that his master 
would never submit to the Council, except on condition that the 
decrees already made at Trent should be reconsidered; that the 
Protestant divines should be allowed a deliberative voice; and that 
the Pope should renounce all idea of presiding over and conducting 
its proceedings. Even this conduct, however, did not Arouse the 
suspicion of Charles, who fancied that the Elector, in thus acting, 
merely wanted to preserve his credit with his party. When, there¬ 
fore, the States, at the instance of the Emperor, made provision 
for the war against Magdeburg, and further recommended that 
Mauric§ should conduct it, Charles readily assented. He had 
neither health, money, nor leisure, to begin another Herman w T ar 
himself: and he even considered it a high stroke of policy to 
engage the Protestant princes in the reduction of a city regarded 
as the stronghold of their faith. The rigid divines of Magdeburg, 
however, looked upon Maurice as an apostate from their creed, 
and overwhelmed him with calumnies. Accompanied by Lazarus 
Schwendi, as Imperial commissary, he appeared before that town 
with his troops in November 1550, and we shall revert a little 
further on to his proceedings. 

During the sitting of this Diet Charles endeavoured to carry 
out the project, to which we have already alluded, that Ferdinand 
should procure the succession of the infant Philip to the Imperial 
crown, after his own decease, to the prejudice of his son Maximilian ; 
although the latter, when Philip should have attained the Imperial 
crown, was to be made King of the Romans, and the empire was 
thus, eventually, to remain in Ferdinand’s line. 25 To discuss this 
important project. Queen Mary proceeded from Brussels to Augs¬ 
burg, and Ferdinand recalled his son Maximilian from Spain. 
Ferdinand had at first given a flat refusal; but at length, after 
long and secret negociations, a contract was made between Ferdi¬ 
nand and Philip, March 9th 1551, by which the former engaged, 
w.hen he should become Emperor, to procure the election of Philip 
as King of the Romans. 26 The other part of the plan, that Philip, 
when Emperor, should do the like by Maximilian, was secured only 


25 It was never contemplated that 
Ferdinand himself should waive his claim 
to the empire, as asserted by Robertson 
and other historians. The plan was the 
postponement of Ferdinand’s son Maxi¬ 
milian in favour of Charles’s son Philip. 


(See Ranke, Deutsche Gcsch . B. v. S. 122, 
Cf. M'enzel, B. ii. S. 177.) 

26 Acte cT Accord, ap. Ranke, ibid. S. 125. 
It is not certain that this treaty was ever 
ratified, and it was never carried out; hut 
it serves to show the intention. 
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1 ANGLO-FRENCH ALLIANCE AGAINST CHARLES. 


ilip’s promise, as it was thought that the Electors would n< 
entertain a scheme founded on so remote a contingency. 

The recess of the Diet of Augsburg was published February 
14th 1551. The States had been brought to recognise the Council, 
though in very general terms, and to remit to the Emperor’s 
discretion the question concerning the restitution of ecclesiastical 
property. Whilst this assembly was sitting, Charles lost the ablest 
of his ministers, Nicholas Perrenot de Granvella, his chancellor, 
who died at Augsburg August 28th 1550. Charles bestowed the 
chancellorship on Granvella’s son, Antony, Bishop of Arras, who 
possessed all the diplomatic ability of his father, and subsequently 
became a cardinal. 

Meanwhile the clouds of war between France and the Emperor 
were silently gathering. Besides political reasons, the French King 
was instigated by personal enmity against Charles. Though of 
weak judgment and easily governed, Henry II. was constant in 
his affections and implacable in his resentments, and he had never 
forgiven Charles the sufferings inflicted on him during his captivity’ 
in Spain. For some time he had been preparing for a war. In 
June 1549, the ancient league of France with the Catholic Cantons 
of Switzerland had been renewed, in which also two of the Pro¬ 
testant ones. Bale and Schaffhausen, were included. An intimate- 
alliance was contracted with England at the time of the peace 
already mentioned. Henry sent to Edward VI. the collar of his 
order of Saint Andrew, and negociations were entered into for 
a marriage between Edward and the French King’s daughter 
Elizabeth, then only five years old; which was eventually concluded 
by a treaty signed at Angers in July 1551. The peace was-pro¬ 
claimed in England May 28th 1550. Apprehension of the 
Emperor’s plans was a motive with the English Court to keep on 
friendly terms with France. Credible information was received that 
Charles designed to carry off his relative, the Princess Mary, to 
Antwerp, and to endeavour to place her on the English throne by 
means of a domestic conspiracy assisted by an Imperial army: and 
the coast of Essex was strictly watched in order to prevent her 
escape. 27 

The views of France were also extended towards Italy. Although 
the Emperor was master of the Milanese and dominant in Genoa, 
the possession of the duchy of Parma was still necessary to him in 
order effectually to exclude the French from central and southern 
Italy. Pope Julius III. had, on his accession, confirmed Ottavio 

27 Edward VI.’s Journal (13th July, 1550). 
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THE TURKISH CORSAIR DRAGHUT. 


lese, the son of Peter Louis, in the possession of Parma, 
as a fief of the Church. Charles, who still retained Piacenza, 
offered the republic of Sienna in exchange for Parma, and even 
engaged to hold the latter under the Pope, as suzerain, and to pay 
an annual quit-rent. Julius was naturally averse to accept so 
powerful a vassal; but after hesitating some time between the 
menaces of the Emperor and those of the French King, he at 
length submitted to the former. Ottavio upon this threvf himself on 
the protection of France, and Henry II., by a treaty signed in May 
1551, engaged to assist him with troops and money. At this news 
the Pope, who was now completely governed by Charles, declared 
Ottavio a rebel, and despatched an army against him; while the 
Emperor sequestered the dowry of his own natural daughter, 
Margaret of Austria, the consort of Ottavio; and towards the 
middle of June directed Gronzaga, the governor of the Milanese, to 
attack Parma. Two small armies of Italians in the pay of France 
succeeded, however, for some time in defending that city; till * 
Henry II., weary of being merely the auxiliary of the Duke of 
Parma, ordered Marshal Brissac, the governor of Piedmont, to attack 
the Imperial possessions, though without any previous declaration 
of war. On the night of September 3rd, the troops of Brissac, 
surprised and captured the towns of S. Damiano and Chieri, 
but an attempt on Chierasco failed. At the same time a fleet 
of forty galleys under the Baron’ de la Garde, issuing from the 
ports of Provence, captured some Spanish merchant vessels, and in 
concert with another squadron under Leo Strozzi, prevented Andrew 
Doria from issuing out from Genoa. The approach, of winter, 
however, put a stop to these operations. 


Another means of assailing the Emperor was to revive against 
him the hostility of the Turks. Notwithstanding Francis I.’s ex¬ 
perience of Turkish friendship at Nice and at Toulon, it remained 
a fixed idea in France that the power of Charles must be checked 
through that of the Sultan; and hostilities between the former 
and the celebrated pirate-captain, Torghud or Draghut, a genuine 
successor of Chaireddin, afforded a pretence for inciting Solyman 
to take up arms. 

For some years Draghut had been the terror of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. His squadron, which sometimes numbered forty swift-sailing 
vessels, appeared at the most unexpected points, captured richly- 
laden merchantmen, plundered the coasts, and bore off all the 
inhabitants that could be seized into slavery. An anxious look-out 
was kept from cliff and castle for his dreaded sails, the approach of 
which was signalled by columns of smoke. At length, partly by 
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HENRY II. OPPOSES THE COUNCIL. 


find partly by force, Draghut succeeded in seizing the towta 
f Afrikia, or Mehdia, near Tunis, where the Moors and Jews 
expelled from Spain and Portugal had established a sort of republic. 
This proceeding excited the anger of Charles, who with the aid of 
some Papal and Florentine galleys, and of the Knights of St. John 
settled at Tripoli, wrested Afrikia from the hands of Draghut. 
D’Aramont, the French ambassador at Constantinople, took ad¬ 
vantage of this incident, which he represented as a breach of the 
truce existing between the House of Austria and the Porte, to incite 
the Sultan to action; and early in 1551, Solyman despatched a 
fleet into the Mediterranean with the design of recovering Afrikia. 
The -plan failed; but after a fruitless attempt upon Malta, the 
Turks succeeded in taking Tripoli, which was but poorly defended 
by the knights (August 14th.) At this time D’Aramont, who had 
been to France for instructions, was at Malta on his way back to 
Constantinople, whither he proceeded in the Turkish fleet, a cir¬ 
cumstance not calculated to refute the reports then prevalent of 
the participation of France in these affairs. 

Besides all these hostile intrigues and demonstrations, Henry II, 
also opposed the Emperor in his favourite project of the Council; 
After obtaining an assurance from Henry that the French prelates 
should repair to Trent to counterbalance the influence of the Im¬ 
perialists 28 , Julius III. had published a Bull for the reassembling 
of the Council at that place on May 1st 1551; which was, however, 
on account of the small number of prelates then present, adjourned 
to September 1st. At this second session appeared on the part 
of the French King, Jacques Amyot, the celebrated translator of 
Plutarch, to protest against the legality of the Council. This step 
was followed up by several other acts of hostility against the Pope. 
The French prelates were forbidden to appear at Trent; the re¬ 
mitting of money to Rome, or any place subject to the Roman See, 
was prohibited; and to obviate any censures which the Pope might 
fulminate against him, Henry II. instructed his Keeper of the Seals 
to enter an appeal to a future Council. He also persuaded the 
Swiss Cantons to refuse to recognise the Council of Trent. 

Charles on the other hand was straining every nerve to maintain the 
Council and to make its authority respected. He persuaded the three 
ecclesiastical Electors to proceed to Trent, and compelled several of 
the German prelates to appear there, either in person or by proxy. 
He also exhorted the Protestant princes to send their divines 
thither to explain and defend their tenets; though at the same 


28 Sarpi, lib. iii. p. 286 {Op. t. i. ed. Helmstat, 1761). 
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SIEGE OF MAGDEBURG. 


ime he was acting as if the Council had already given a dec 
against them; and the places of the expelled Protestant clergy in 
Suabia were supplied with their most bitter and bigoted adversaries, 
nominated by the sole authority of the Emperor. After these acts 
of tyranny Charles set out for Innsbruck, in order that he might be 
at hand to superintend the proceedings of the Council, as well as 
for the sake of easy access in case his affairs should call him either 
into Germany or Italy. 

But the French King, not content with the hostile measures 
already related, had also entered into correspondence with the 
Emperor’s domestic enemies, the German Protestants, and particu¬ 
larly the Elector Maurice. We have already mentioned that 
Maurice had been intrusted by the Emperor with the siege of 
Magdeburg, and that he had invested that city in November 1550: 
yet he had sent an agent to the French King, as early as the pre¬ 
ceding July, with assurances of extreme friendship 29 ; and the allied 
Protestant princes had engaged that, on the next vacancy of the 
Imperial Crown, they would elect either Henry himself, or some 
Prince that might be agreeable to him. We shall not detail the 
history of the long siege of Magdeburg, which Maurice purposely 
conducted with little vigour. Suffice it to say, that on the 3rd of 
November 1551 he granted the citizens a capitulation, which, 
though it involved the surrender of the town, was, in fact, a peace 
on favourable conditions. Nominally, indeed, they were to submit 
to the pleasure of the Emperor, and were to pay a fine of 50,000 
florins; hut they were assured that their liberties and privileges, 
both civil and religious, should be respected. Maurice entered the 
town, November 7th, and preserved the same moderation which 
he had displayed during the siege; yet he managed the whole 
affair with so much address, that Charles suspected no fraud or 
collusion, nor hesitated to ratify the terms of the capitulation. 

Only a month before, however, Maurice had already concluded 
a formal treaty with France. Henry had sent Jean de Fresse, 
Bishop of Bayonne, into Saxony; who, as the result of some secret 
negociations at the Castle of Lohe, conducted partly by Maurice in 
person and partly by Von Heydeck as his representative, signed a 
treaty (October 5th), of which the following are the principal 
articles: that Maurice should be the commander-in-chief of the 
German confederates; that he and his associates should furnish 
7000 horse and foot in proportion, and attack the Emperor 
wherever he might be; that the King of France should provide 


* 9 Raumer’s Bricfe aus Paris , Tli. i. S. 23. 



TREATY BETWEEN HENRY AND MAURICE. 


5,000 crowns for the pay of the army during the first threi 
_jhths, and afterwards 60,000 crowns a month, and make the first 
payment at Basle on February 25th; that he should seize the towns 
of Cambrai, Toul, Metz and Verdun, and hold them as Vicar of the 
Empire; and that at the next vacancy, either he himself or some 
prince whom he approved of, should he elected to the Imperial 
Crown. The motives assigned for concluding the treaty, were to 
liberate the Landgrave of Hesse from his five years’ captivity, as 
well as to free Germany from a “ bestial, insupportable, and per¬ 
petual servitude,” and restore its ancient liberties and constitution. 30 
John Frederick was also to he liberated, but on condition that 
before he was reinstated in the dominions still left to him, he 
should bind himself towards Maurice by such pledges “as the 
common good demands” — that is, of course, that he should not 
require back the Electorate. A treaty of great historical import¬ 
ance, especially as regards the claims of France to the towns of 
Metz, Toul, Verdun and Cambrai. The parties to it, besides the 
Elector Maurice, were George Frederick Margrave of Brandenburg- 
Culmbach, John Albert Duke of Mecklenburg, William of Hesse, 
son of the Landgrave Philip, and the King of Denmark. 

Although the King of France was already engaged in hostilities 
with the Emperor in Italy, the idea of attacking him on the side 
of Germany caused Henry to pause long before he ratified the 
treaty. Maurice secretly despatched into France, under an as¬ 
sumed name, his friend and ally the Margrave Albert to persuade 
Henry to consent. The French King sent for Schertlin, the former 
commander of the Suabian troops, who had lately entered his ser¬ 
vice ; and for nearly two months consultations were nightly held 
at the courts of Paris, Orleans and Blois. When the German 
negociators were conducted through the rooms, the Margrave 
followed Schertlin as his attendant, under the name of Captain 
Paul of Biberach. At length on the 15th of January 1552, Henry 
signed and swore to the treaty at the Castle of Chambord near 
Blois, and sealed it with a sapphire, which the Suabian Knights 
heard with astonishment was 1000 years old. 31 

In December Maurice had made another attempt *to procure 
the liberation of the Landgrave, by sending to Charles at Innsbruck 
a solemn embassy, whose demand to that effect was supported not 
only by the King of Denmark and many princes of the empire, 
but also by the Emperor’s own brother, King Ferdinand. Charles 


30 Dumont, iv. pt. iii. p. 31. treaty on 2nd Feb.; but the 15th Jan. is 

81 Schertlin’s Leben und Thaten , p. 82 the true date. 

(ed. Munster, 1858). Schertlin dates the 
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MAURICE DECLARES AGAINST CHARLES. 

iturned an evasive answer, as indeed Maurice had hoped 
expected; whose sole intention in sending the embassy was to 
place the Emperor’s unfeeling conduct in a hateful point of view, and 
to obtain a plausible pretext for the blow he was about to strike. 
Charles on his side did not believe that Maurice was in earnest. 
He had seen some years before at Augsburg how little the young 
Elector really cared about the liberation of his father-in-law, and 
he and his ministers, from Maurice’s dissolute life, had contracted 
for him a sort of contempt. Charles imagined that he only made 
the application in order to please the Landgrave’s family, and all 
Maurice’s conduct was calculated to lull the Emperor into a false 
security. He had directed Melanchthon and other divines to pro¬ 
ceed to Trent, with a Confession of Faith to be laid before the 
Council there assembled; and he carried his dissimulation so far 
as to order a house to be prepared for himself at Augsburg. 32 
Nay, he actually began his journey towards that place, attended by 
a minister whom Granvella had bribed to be a spy upon his actions; 
but after travelling a few stages he pretended to be taken ill, and 
sending forward the minister with the intelligence that he should 
arrive in a few days, he mounted his horse as soon as the spy had 
departed and hastened back to'join his army in Thuringia. 33 

Before he actually declared war against the Emperor, Maurice 
made a last appeal to him for the liberation of the Landgrave, 
March 27th 1552; and this time his request was accompanied with 
complaints respecting the proceedings of the Council of Trent, 
which he denounced as an unfair and prejudiced tribunal, wholly 
influenced by the Pope. The intention of the allies to procure the 
Landgrave’s release had already been declared to the Saxon States 
assembled at Torgau and to those of Hesse at Cassel. Early in 
March the Hessian troops, under the Landgrave’s son William, 
assembled at Kirchhain, and after an abortive attempt to surprise 
Frankfort, took the high road to Fulda. Maurice meanwhile 
was leading his men, who had been cantoned in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Muhlhausen, through the Thuringian forest into Fran¬ 
conia, while the Margrave Albert was advancing with a third body. 
All these three armies, uniting at Eothenburg on the Tauber, took 
the road to Augsburg. 

As soon as he had openly taken up arms, Maurice published a 
manifesto in which he declared his objects to be the security of the 
Protestant religion, the preservation of the laws and constitution 
of the empire, and the liberation of the Landgrave of Hesse. 

33 Amoldi, Vita Mauritii, ap. Mencken. 53 Melyil’s Memoirs , p. 25 (ed. 1735) 
t. ii. p. 1229 ' 
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ujAnifesto was artfully contrived to secure as many adherents) 
possible, Catholic as well as Protestant, the former as well as 
the latter being interested for the liberties of the empire. . A more 
violent manifesto was published by Albert, and a third by the King 
of France. On the lash, in which Henry declared himself “ Pro¬ 
tector of the liberties of Germany and of its captive princes,” he 
had caused to be engraved a cap of liberty between two daggers: 
little dreaming that such an emblem would one day portend the 
fall of the ancient monarchy of France. 

Maurice entered Augsburg without a blow, the Imperial garrison 
retiring on his approach. The Emperor and his Spanish troops 
had left a hateful memory in that city. On their quitting it the 
previous year, a handbill had been posted up to the effect that 
the King of the Romans requested that the tears shed on the de¬ 
parture of his Imperial Majesty, his son, and the Spaniards should 
be carefully collected; his Majesty having need of them for 
medicine, would pay for them dearly with Indian gold. 34 Maurice 
reinstated the magistrates whom Charles had deposed, and restored 
the churches to the Protestant ministers, as he had done in the 
other towns through which he had passed. 

The Emperor, who was still at Innsbruck, was overwhelmed with 
surprise and alarm at the breaking out of this formidable con¬ 
spiracy. The false security in which he had been wrapped seems 
almost unaccountable. The treaty between the German Pro¬ 
testants and the King of France was known at the smallest courts; 
yet it made no impression on Charles, who remarked that one 
ought not to be disturbed at every rumour. So far from making 
any provision against such an attack, he had dismissed part of his 
troops, and despatched others into Hungary and to the war in the 
duchy of Parma. His treasury was exhausted, the troops about 
him hardly sufficed for a body-guard. In this forlorn condition 
Charles earnestly inquired of his brother what assistance he could 
expect at his hands in the common danger? Ferdinand answered, 
what was in fact the case, that he had need of all his resources 
against the Osmanlis in Hungary. The Emperor was equally 
unsuccessful in his application to the Augsburg bankers, who re¬ 
fused him all advances even on the most advantageous conditions. 
Alarmed and agitated by uncertain counsels, Charles, who imagined 
a universal conspiracy against him, was utterly at a loss what step 
to take next. His first idea was to seek a refuge with his brother, 
who, however, dissuaded him from that purpose. He then thought 
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THE EMPEROR’S FLIGHT. [Book HI. 

Italy; but the war in that quarter had not pr<$v$c| 
7&£durable to his arms, and it might be dangerous with his small 
escort to venture on the Italian roads. At last he resolved to 
make for the Upper Ehine and the Netherlands. At midnight on 
the 6th of April, he left Innsbruck very secretly, attended only by 
his two chamberlains, Andelot and Eosenberg, and three servants. 
On the following day at noon they reached Nassereith, near the 
pass of Ehrenberg; for which they set off after a short resfi, hoping 
to find it open and so to take the high road to Ulm. On the way, 
however, they learnt that they would be running into Maurice’s 
hands, who was to occupy Fiissen that very day, and they were 
therefore compelled to return to Innsbruck. 35 

It was fortunate, under these circumstances, that Ferdinand had 
remained on a good footing with Maurice. Those two princes met 
by appointment at Linz (April 18th), where it was arranged that 
another meeting should take place at Passau on the 26th of the 
ensuing May, when a truce was to commence and continue till the 
10th of June, to afford an opportunity for negociating a peace. 
Charles not much relying on the truce had contrived to scrape 
together some money in the course of April, and began to arm. 
Troops were mustering for his service at Frankfort, at Ulm, and 
especially at Eeutte, the frontier town of the Tyrol, where they had 
taken possession of the pass of Ehrenberg. The allies were well 
enough acquainted with the Emperor’s character to know that if 
he again found himself at the head of an army they should look in 
vain for any concessions, and Maurice determined to strike a 
decisive blow. Orders were given to advance; the Imperial camp 
at Reutte was attacked and dispersed (May 18th); on the following 
day the pass and castle of Ehrenberg were stormed and taken 
without much resistance, when nine companies of Imperialists 
surrendered. The allied princes now determined, as they said, “ to 
seek the fox in his hole” and march to Innsbruck. But at this 
critical moment Maurice was detained by a dangerous mutiny of 
some of his troops who claimed the usual gratuity for storming the 
castle; and as he had not the means of satisfying their demand, it 
was some time before he could appease their clamours by promising 
them compensation at Innsbruck. This delay of a few hours secured 
the safety of the Emperor. On the afternoon of the 19th May 
Charles summoned John Frederick into the garden of the castle, 
and told him that he was free, intimating however that he must 
follow the court a little longer. At nine in the evening, Charles, 



35 Charles’s Letter to his sister, May 30th 1552, in Bncholtz, B. ix S. 544. 
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DISPERSION OF THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. 


wDo was still suffering from the gout, ascended a litter that hack 
been prepared for him, and commenced his flight by torch-light, 
accompanied only by his court and a few attendants, many of whom 
were obliged to travel on foot, and a small body of Spanish soldiers. 
The night was cold and wet, the mountains still covered with snow j 
yet the little baud pushed on, breaking down the bridges behind 
them, and after traversing almost impassable mountain-roads, 
arrived at length at Villach in Carinthia. 

When Maurice entered Innsbruck May 23rd, he found the fox 
gone. The Emperor’s effects and those of his courtiers, which had 
been left behind in the hurry, were abandoned to the soldiers; but 
all that belonged to the King of the Romans was rescued from the 
General plunder. The lansquenets strutted in Spanish dresses, 
and called one another “Don.” On the other side of the Alps, the 
Council of Trent had fled as precipitately as the Emperor. Already, 
at the first news of the rising in Germany, the Pope had decreed, 
with secret satisfaction, a suspension of the Council, and this re¬ 
solution had been adopted by a majority (April 28th), although 
some of the stauncher adherents of the Emperor remained till 
the news arrived of the taking of the pass. Great was then the 
confusion. All believed that the Protestants would march upon 
Trent; and not only the prelates but the inhabitants also, took 
to flight in all directions. The legate Crescenzio, though danger¬ 
ously"ill, also fled, and died on arriving at Verona. 36 The proroga¬ 
tion of the Council, which had been for a term of two years, was 
afterwards extended to ten, and it did not reassemble till 1562. 

Meanwhile Henry II., taking advantage of this diversion, and in 
conformity with his treaty with the German princes, had ordered a 
considerable army to assemble at Chalons-sur-Marne. In a lit de 
justice, held in the Parliament of Paris, February 12th 1552, he 
appointed his Queen, Catherine de’ Medici, Regent of the kingdom 
during his absence; but to guide and control her actions, he asso¬ 
ciated with her Bertrandi, the Keeper of the Seals, and the Admiral 
Annebaut: a surveillance of which Catherine loudly complained. 
Before he set out on this expedition, Henry caused a number of 
heretics to be burnt at Agen, Troyes, Lyon, Nimes, Paris, and other 
places; he had also established a severe censorship of the press, and 
a strict supervision of all books imported, especially from Geneva” ; 
and having thus done all in his power to suppress Protestantism in 
his own dominions, he set out to assist the Protestants of Germany. 
The French army, under the command of the Constable Montmo- 
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THE FRENCH SEIZE METZ, TOUL, AND VERDUN. [Boo] 


rehei, being reinforced by some German mercenaries, crossed 


Meuse, and summoned Toul, which surrendered without a blow. 
The French next appeared before Metz. This Imperial city was a 
sort of republic, enjoying peculiar privileges; among which was 
exemption from receiving troops within its walls, whether Imperial 
or others. The magistrates offered the army provisions, as well as 
to admit the King and princes, but not the troops. The bishop, 
however, the Cardinal de Lenoncour, a Frenchman, persuaded the 
principal inhabitants to allow the Constable to enter with a guard 
of about 600 men, which Montmorenci clandestinely increased to 
the number of 1500 picked troops; and when the citizens at¬ 
tempted too late to close their gates, they were pushed aside, and 
the whole army entered. The ancient capital of Australia thus 
fell, by a fraud, under the dominion of France, and Henry made 
his solemn entry into it, April 18th. 

After these successes, the French marched towards the Vosges 
mountains and Alsace, leaving Verdun to be occupied on their 
return. They passed without much difficulty through Lorraine; 
but in the German province of Alsace their insolence excited the 
alarm and hatred of the inhabitants. The consequence was that 
the country was deserted; they were often obliged to go four or five 
leagues to obtain forage and provisions, and if they were found in 
bodies of less than ten men, they were sure to be massacred. 
Montmorenci, who had a great contempt for the Germans, boasted 
that he would enter Strasburg and the other towns on the Khine, 
“like so much butter;” and he attempted to take Strasburg by the 
same gross stratagem which had succeeded at Metz* He asked 
permission for the ambassadors of the Pope, of Venice^ Florence, 
and Ferrara, “just to see the town,” but 'selected 200 of his best 
soldiers to accompany them as an escort, who were to seize the 
gates. The Strasburgers, however, were alive to his designs, and 
received the troop with a salvo of artillery, which killed ten or twelve, 
and made the rest fly. Henry penetrated as far as Hagenau and 
Weissenburg, which he entered. But provisions were beginning 
to fail; he was among a hostile population; and the news that the 
Queen of Hungary had despatched from the Netherlands a large 
body of troops under Van Eossem, who had taken Stenai and 
ravaged all the country between the Meuse and the Aisne, deter¬ 
mined him to retreat. On the 13th May, Henry commenced his 
retrograde march, pretending that he did so only to gratify his 
allies the Swiss, who had sent to beg that he would spare the towns 
in alliance with them ; after having first, with a ridiculous bravado 
caused the horses of his army to be watered in the Ehine, as if: 
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he had accomplished some hazardous and distant expedition. The 
eturning army, after again traversing Lorraine and occupying 
Verdun, crossed the Sarre and invaded Luxemburg. The towns 
of Rodemach, Yvoi, Domvilliers, Montmedy and others fell into 
Henry’s hands, and were treated with the greatest rigour. The 
booty, however, was bestowed, not on his army, but on his courtiers 
and captains, who were execrated at once by the inhabitants and 
by their own soldiers. Henry concluded the campaign by taking 
the duchy of Bouillon, which the Emperor had annexed to the 
bishopric of Liege, but which was now restored to its ancient 
masters, the house of La Marck: after which he disbanded his 
army (July 16th). 38 

It appears to have been in this campaign that the French began 
to make topographical maps to facilitate the combination of the 
march of armies and other military operations. Carloix attributes 
the invention to his master, Vieilleville, but he is not always to be 
believed on such points. A letter in the Memoires of the Duke 
of Guise 39 attests, that immediately after the occupation of Metz, 
a topographical map was made of the surrounding country. 

The campaign in Piedmont and the Parmesan, though it has 
been the subject of voluminous memoirs, is hardly worth relating. 
The most remarkable incident was an attempt by the Marshal de 
Brissac to surprise the castle of Milan, by means of men who had 
arrived singly through the Grisons, and had been received in the 
house of a traitor in Milan; but the enterprise failed through the 
ladders which had been prepared not proving long enough. The 
war of Parma and Mirandola was brought to a conclusion. The 
Pope, alarmed by the prodigious expense as well as by the suspen¬ 
sion of the revenues derived from France, the prospect of losing 
that kingdom altogether, and the menace of Henry II. to assemble 
a general council, had entered early in the year into negociations 
for a peace, which were hastened on by the success of the Elector 
Maurice and the* danger of the Emperor; and a truce of two years 


38 Authorities for this period are to be 
found in the Memoirs of contemporary 
captains. Those of Vieilleville, written 
by his secretary Vincent Carloix, a base 
flatterer, whose only aim was to puff off 
his master, are not very trustworthy ; his 
dates and facts are often wrong, but his 
piquant and dramatic anecdotes display 
the manners of the times. Fran 90 is.de 
Rabutin is, and pretends to be, nothing 
but a soldier; he does not even under¬ 
stand the plans of the campaigns, but his 


pictures are graphic. Blaise de Montluc 
wrote his memoirs in his old age with 
naivete and originality, but with all the 
rhodomontade of a Gascon. The Baron 
du Villars is more of a statesman than 
the rest, and is interesting by the light 
which he throws on the factions and 
weakness of the Court; but he is preju¬ 
diced in favour of the marshal, to whom 
he was attached. Sismondi, Hist, des 
Frang. t. xvii. p. 461, ed. 1833. 

39 Apud Martin, t. viii. p. 418. 
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■een the Pope, the Duke of Parma, and Henry II., was sig 
at Rome, April 29th 1552. 40 

Maurice, who did not think of pursuing his success further than 
Innsbruck, determined to attend the conference to be held at Passau. 
The Emperor seemed to have been sufficiently humbled. At a 
meeting at Heidelberg of the princes of Upper Germany, it had 
even been debated whether he should not be deposed; but the 
victory over him had been achieved through a surprise', and he 
had still great means at his disposal. 

On the appointed day, May 26th, appeared in person at Passau, 
King Ferdinand and his son Maximilian, the Imperial ambassadors, 
the ^Elector Maurice, Albert V. Duke of Bavaria, the Archbishop 
of Salzburg, and the Bishop of Eichstadt; while the remaining 
Electors, the Dukes of Brunswick, Cloves, Pomerania, and Wiir- 
tembevg, the Margrave John, and the Bishop of Wurzburg, sent 
representatives. Maurice renewed the demands made in his mani¬ 
festo, nor were they deemed unreasonable even by King Ferdinand, 
and by the Catholic princes of the empire, who feared that 
Charles’s plans were directed not only against the Protestant 
religion but also against their own civil liberties. Maurice had 
brought with him the Bishop of Bayonne as I rench ambassador, 
who offered no opposition to the contemplated peace. Henry II., 
indeed, whose only object was to create disturbance in Germany, 
had found another and less costly ally in Albert of Brandenburg, 
who, refusing to accede to the truce, had detached himself from 
the army of Maurice, and was ravaging Germany on his own 
account at the head of 8000 men. The Emperor, however, showed 
at first no disposition to accede to the proposed terms. He agreed 
indeed to release the Landgrave, but required security for the 
consequences of such an act, which it was difficult to provide; and 
above all he would not yield on the subject of the Council. In 
this state of things King Ferdinand made a journey to Villach to 
mollify his brother ; while Maurice, resorting to a rougher mode 
of persuasion, marche«j to Frankfort with his army, where troops 
were mustering for the Emperor, and bombarded that city, though 
without much effect. At length Charles, principally from his 
brother’s representations of the danger impending from the Turkish 
war, consented to more moderate terms, and Maurice having again 
returned to the conference, a treaty was signed, August 2nd 1552, 
which, under the name of the Peace of Passau, marks an epoch 
in the history of the Reformation. The chief articles were in 


40 Ribier, t. ii. p. 360 sqq.; Muratori, Ann. t. xiv. p. 385. 
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»atSstan<4: That the confederates should dismiss their troops by 


the 12th of August, Or enrol them in Ferdinand’s service for the 
war against the Turks; that the Landgrave of Hesse should be set 
at liberty on his promising submission for the, future; that a 
Diet should be held within six months for settling the religious 
disputes, and also for considering the alleged encroachments on the 
liberties and constitution of the empire; that in the mean time 
the Protestants should enjoy the free exercise of their religion, 
engaging in turn to leave the Papists unmolested; that Protestants 
as well as Catholics should be admitted into the Imperial chamber; 
that an entire amnesty should be granted for all past transactions; 
and that Albert of Brandenburg should be admitted into the treaty 
provided he immediately laid down his arms. The King of France 
was invited to state his grievances against the Emperor, so that he 
might be included in the general pacification. And as it was 
foreseen that the proposed Diet might fail in bringing about the 
desired settlement, it was agreed in a separate treaty that in that 
case the peace should remain in full force till a final accommodation 
should be effected. 41 This latter agreement Charles refused to sign; 
but it was not anticipated that he would endeavour to disturb it. 

Thus was terminated the first religious war in Germany, arising 
out of the League of Smalcald; by which, whatever we may think 
of the duplicity of Maurice, he was certainly the means of saving 
the liberties of the Empire, as well as the Protestant religion, 
from the assaults of Charles V. 


41 The treaty is in Hortlecler, Tli. ii. B. y. K. 14. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

The Turkish war in Hungary, to which we have alluded in the 
preceding chapter, had been brought on by Ferdinand’s own 
intrigues. It will be recollected that the infant son of Zapolya 
had been committed to the guardianship of Martinuzzi, or brother 
George, Bishop of Waradin. Sultan Solyman, however, regarded 
himself as the protector of the son of his “ slave,” Zapolya, and had 
sent him, together with his mother, Isabella, into Transylvania, 
where Martinuzzi resided with them at Lippa. The hood which 
brother George continued to wear, though it was long since he 
had troubled himself about the rules of the cloister, was no 
check either on his ambition or his military ardour; but was 
flung aside at the sudden outbreak of war, when his military 
uniform, his helm, and waving plume, might be seen afar, amid 
the thickest of the combatants. Martinuzzi was also overbearing 
and tyrannical. His dictatorial conduct towards Isabella was so 
unbearable, that she complained of him to the Sultan, who bade 
him respect the wishes of the Queen. For this affront to his 
authority Martinuzzi determined on revenge. He entered into 
negociations with King Ferdinand, and agreed to throw Tran¬ 
sylvania into Ferdinand’s hands, who could not forget the 
treaties by which the dominions of Zapolya were to have reverted 
to him on the death of that prince. In 1551 a formal treaty was 
entered into for that purpose; Isabella, in exchange for some 
domains in Silesia, surrendered the sovereignty of Transylvania to 
Ferdinand, who received the crown of Hungary, and the homage of 
the States at Klausenberg ; while for this act of treachery, Ferdinand 
procured for Martinuzzi a cardinal’s hat, and bestowed upon him 
the government of Transylvania. But the anger of Solyman was 
roused; and although the five years’ truce was not yet expired, he 
ordered Mohammed Sokolly, Beglerbeg of Koumelia, to enter 
Transylvania with his forces; several towns, including Lippa, fell 
before the Turkish arms, which however failed in an attempt 
upon Temesvar. On the other hand, Martinuzzi and Ferdinand’s 
general Castaldo, were active in the field; they recovered 
Lippa before the close of the campaign, but dissensions soon 
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3roko out between them. Castaldo could not endure the ove^t 
bearing arrogance of the cardinal; it is surmised also that he hacl 
cEst a longing eye upon his treasures; however this may be, he 
accused Martinuzzi to Ferdinand of a treasbnable correspondence 
with the Turks, denounced his restless ambition, and advised his 
assassination. To this base proposal Ferdinand consented. 1 On 
the 18th of December 1551, the castle of Alvinz, where Martinuzzi 
resided, was surrounded and entered by some Spanish soldiers; 
the cardinal received his first wound from the hand of Castaldo’s 
secretary, and was soon despatched with more than sixty musket 
shots. Ferdinand was universally accused of this cold-blooded 
murder; and two ambassadors sent by Isabella to demand an 
explanation from him died soon after of some unknown dis¬ 
order. 2 

The Turks renewed the campaign in Hungary, early in the 
spring of 1552, under the conduct of the eunuch Ali, Sandjak 
of Ofen or Buda, who took Wesprim and several other mountain 
towns, captured the Austrian general, Erasmus Teufel, and led him 
back in triumph to Buda. In May, Ali was supported by the vizir 
Ahmed, with the army of Asia, and the cavalry assembled by the 
Beglerbeg of Boumelia. Temesvar and the other fortresses of the 
Banat, were now captured, and the Turkish institutions established 
there, which subsisted till 1716. In the north, however, the little 
town of Erlau, resisted three furious assaults of the Turks, and 
kept them at bay, till Maurice, after the peace of Passau, arrived 
at Kaab, with an army of more than 10,000 men. The rumour of 
his approach, as well as the lateness of the season, caused the 
Turks to raise the siege of Erlau, and prevented them from making 
any further progress; but Maurice could not recover what they 
had already seized. He had for his colleague, Castaldo, the assassin 
of Martinuzzi, whose jealous and suspicious temper led him to 
regard Maurice with the same aversion as he had formerly dis¬ 
played towards the cardinal: and at the end of the campaign they 
separated with feelings of the bitterest enmity. 

The Emperor meanwhile, issuing from his inglorious retreat at 
Villach, proceeded into Grermany, where a considerable army had 


1 Ferdinand’s instructions to Castaldo 
were: “Si tamen intelligeret rera aliter 
transigi non posse quam quod aut manum 
sibi inferri pateretur, aut ipse fratri 
Georgio tam nefaria molienti manum in¬ 
ferret, tunc potius ipse eum prseveniret et 
tolleret e medio, quam quod primum 
istum expectando, ab ipso praeveniretur.” 

— Bucholtz, B. ix. S. 600. They are 
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given somewhat differently by Istuanfl in 
Katona, t. xxii. p. 88. “Si Castaldus, 
sublato monacho, res in tranquillo futures 
censeret, ageret quod e republica fore 
viderotur.” 

2 For the affair of Martinuzzi see the 
letters of De Selve, the French ambassador 
at Venice to Henry II., and Montmorenci 
in the Negotiations, &c., t. ii. p. 172 sqq. 
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been collected for him. At Augsburg he dismissed the ex-Eleci 
^John Frederick, on his promise not to enter into any religious 
league, nor to molest those who adhered to the old faith; and he 
was likewise required^ to confirm, and to cause his sons to ratify, 
the agreement with Maurice respecting the partition of the elec¬ 
torate. He and the Emperor parted not without sorrow, as two 
adversaries who mutually respected each other. The Landgrave 
Philip, agreeably to the treaty of Passau, was also restored to his 
dominions in September. He troubled himself no more with 
religious questions and foreign alliances, and the chief regret he is 
said to have expressed was that in his absence the rascally peasants 
had ruined his hunting-grounds. 3 

Whatever temptation Charles might have felt to try his fortune 
once more against the Protestants, he resolved to observe the peace 
of Passau; and having recruited his forces at Augsburg with 
several battalions dismissed by the confederate princes, he directed 
his march towards the French frontier. On the 19th of September 
he entered Strasburg, whose inhabitants he thanked for their brave 
and loyal defence. He was now advised by some of his generals to 
penetrate into the interior of France, and to dictate such another 
peace as that of Crespy. But Charles’s pride was offended by the 
occupation of Metz by the French, and in spite of the advanced 
season, he determined to lay siege to that city, on the assurance of 
Alva that such an undertaking was still practicable. First of all, 
however, it was necessary to conciliate Albert of Brandenburg, who 
having refused to recognise the peace of Passau, and having re¬ 
cruited his forces with part of the troops discharged by the allied 
princes, was carrying on a war of brigandage for his own benefit 
on pretence of being the ally of the King of France, who had 
indeed supplied him with money. Albert had extorted large sums, 
as well as territorial concessions, from the city of Nuremberg, and 
from the Bishops of Bamberg and Wurzburg; thence he entered 
the electorate of Mentz, put Worms and Spires under contribution, 
and advanced upon the Moselle, carrying pillage, devastation and 
terror in his train. At last he took up a position between Metz 
and Thionville, and it seemed for some time doubtful to which side 
he would incline. The French, however, having failed to keep their 
promises to him, the Bishop of Arras succeeded in gaining him for 
the Emperor; and Albert falling unexpectedly on a body of troops 
commanded by the Duke d’Aumale, completely routed them, and 
carried off the Duke himself among the prisoners. For this service 


8 Schmidt, Neuere Gesch. der Deutschen , Th. vi. B. i. S. 206. 
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e’Em per or granted him a full pardon, and the territories w£p 
had seized during the war. 

Metz was invested by the Imperial army, October 19th. The 
Duke of Guise, who was in the town with several of the French 
princes and a garrison of 10,000 men, had made the most vigorous 
preparations for its defence. The beautiful suburbs had been 
levelled with the ground, and all the inhabitants expelled, with the 
exception of some priests and about 2000 skilful mechanics. 
Charles, who had been laid up several weeks with the gout at 
Landau and Diedenhofen 4 , appeared in the camp November 20th, 
and took up his quarters in a half-ruined castle in the neighbour¬ 
hood. The siege was pushed on with vigour: Charles shared all 
its dangers and hardships, and declared his resolution either to take 
the place or die before it. But the defence was equally vigorous 
and skilful; the weather setting in cold and rainy, the Imperial 
troops, particularly the Spaniards and Italians, perished by hun¬ 
dreds, and early in January 1553 the Emperor was forced to raise 
the siege without having risked a single assault. Metz now be¬ 
came completely French. At Easter 1553 the Cardinal-bishop 
appointed a government of his own nomination; Guise suppressed 
the reformed doctrines, and caused all Lutheran books to be burnt; 
and thus the city was severed at once from Protestantism and the 
empire. 

The-year seemed destined to be an unfortunate one for the 
Emperor, whose affairs were proceeding as badly in Italy as in 
Germany and France. Indigence compelled him to cede Piombino 


4 The Emperor had at this time called 
on England for assistance in pursuance of 
a treaty made at Dordrecht ten years be¬ 
fore. Aid against France was civilly de¬ 
clined; but Sir^ Richard Moryson was 
sent ambassador to Charles with offers 
from Edward VI. to co-operate with him 
against the Turk. Moryson found the 
Emperor at Spires, and has given in his 
Despatch (Oct. 7 1552) some curious par¬ 
ticulars of his habits and appearance at 
this time. “ I found the Emperor,” says 
the ambassador, “at a bare table, without 
a carpet or anything else upon it saving 
his clock, his brush, his spectacles, and 
his picktooth. At my coming in he willed 
me to go almost round the table, that I 
might stand on his right side. His Ma¬ 
jesty received the King’s Highness’s letters 
very gently, putting his hand to his bon¬ 
net, and uncovering the better part of his 
head. * * * He was newly rid of his 
gout and fever, and therefore his nether 


lip was in two places broken out, and he 
forced to keep a green leaf within his 
mouth at his tongue’s end, a remedy, as 
I took it, against such dryness as in his 
talk did increase upon him. He hath a 
face that is as unwont to disclose any hid 
affection of the heart as any face that ever 
I met withal in my life; for all those 
white colours that change have no place 
in his countenance. His eyes only do. be¬ 
wray as much as can be picked out of 
him. There is in him almost nothing 
that speaketh, besides his tongue, and 
that at this time, by reason of his leaf, 
sore lip, and accustomed softness in speak¬ 
ing, did but so so utter things. And yet 
he did so use his eyes, so move his head, 
and order his countenance, as I might 
perceive his great desire was that I should 
think all a good, deal better meant than 
he could speak it.”—Lord Hardwicke’s 
State Papers , vol. i. p. 54 eq. 
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to Cosmo de’ Medici for a loan of 200,000 crowns, and he thus^ 
all footing in Tuscany. Sienna, a Ghibeline city, which had placed 
itself under his protection, alienated through the cruelty and 
haughtiness of the commandant, Don Diego de Mendoza, one of 
those stern and pitiless officers whom Charles was accustomed to 
select 5 , revolted, and with the assistance of some of the French 
garrison from Parma, drove out the Spaniards. At the same time 
Naples was exposed to the greatest danger. The Prince of Salerno, 
who had fled to the court of France to escape the oppressions of 
the viceroy Don Pedro de Toledo, suggested to Henry II. an in¬ 
vasion of Naples, and gave out that he could assist it through his 
influence. There was, indeed, much discontent in that city. Be¬ 
sides the malcontent nobles, many Protestants had sprung up there, 
formed in the school of Bernardino Occhini and Peter Martyr, and 
Don Pedro had put many of them to death. Solyman, moreover, 
at the instance of the French King, despatched the corsair Draghut 
with a fleet of 150 ships, who, after ravaging the coasts of Calabria, 
cast anchor in the Bay of Naples. The aged Doria, having ventured 
to oppose the Turks with a fleet of only forty galleys, was defeated 
in an action off the isle of Ponza, and after losing seven galleys and 
700 men was forced to fly; but the French squadron not appear¬ 
ing, the Turks returned homewards, August 10th. They had 
scarcely been gone a week when the Baron de la Garde arrived 
with the French fleet: but as he was neither strong enough to 
attack Naples by himself, nor could induce the Turks to return, he 
followed them to the isle of Scio, where they wintered together. 
In the following year the combined fleet returned to Italy, Draghut, 
however, bringing only sixty galleys, whilst the French squadron 
had been augmented. On this occasion the same inhumanities 
were perpetrated on the coasts of the Two Sicilies as in the pre¬ 
ceding year, and with the connivance of the French. The fleet 
then attacked Corsica, although Henry II., was not at war with 
Genoa, to which republic that island belonged. The French 
conquered several places, as Porto Vecchio, Bastia, San Fiorenzo 
and Ajaccio; but Draghut, having quarrelled with the Baron de la 
Garde for refusing him the plunder of Bonifazio, the corsair seized 
for galley-slaves all the inhabitants fit to handle the oar, as well as 
several Frenchmen of distinction, whom he carried off as pledges 
for the money which he pretended was due to him (September 
1553). Doria subsequently retook several of the places occupied by 


5 Mendoza, however, is otherwise fa- lyrical poems, his history of the war of 
vourably known as the restorer of letters Granada, and the romance of Lazarillo do 
in Castile. He ia distinguished by his Tomes. Sismondi, Hist, des Frangais. 
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DEATH OF THE ELECTOR MAURICE, 
could not prevent them from retaining a footing 



Meanwhile Germany was the scene of intestine discord. The 
Emperor, who had seen all his plans in that country frustrated, and 
whose thoughts were now principally directed towards the encroach¬ 
ments of France, gladly encouraged Albert of Bradenburg as a 
counterpoise to Maurice; and after retiring from the siege of Metz, 
he carefully paid up to Albert all the money that was due to him, 
and thus enabled him to make large additions to his army. The 
Imperial Chamber, on the appeal of the Bishops of Bamberg and 
Wurzburg, annulled the conditions which Albert had extorted from 


those prelates; and as Albert was preparing to dispute this decision, 
a league of the German princes was formed against him, of which 
Maurice was declared generalissimo (April 1553). Maurice raised 
an army about equal to that of his opponent; the two princes met 
at Sievershausen in the duchy of Liineburg, and a battle ensued 
which was contested with the greatest obstinacy. Each party 
seemed alternately to gain the advantage, till the superiority of 
Maurice in cavalry at length turned the fortune of the day in his 
favour. But towards the close of the battle as Maurice was leading 
a body of horse to the charge, he received a bullet in the abdomen, 
which in two days put a period to his life, in the 32nd year of his 
age and the sixth of his electoral dignity. He will always be re¬ 
membered as having worsted the most sagacious and politic, as 
well as the most powerful, prince in Europe, in the very height of 
his success. 

The death of Maurice allowed Albert to rally his forces and 
to resume his marauding expeditions. Henry Duke of Brunswick 
now took the command of the allied army, and defeated Albert in 
another pitched battle near Brunswick September 12th; by which 
defeat, after some unsuccessful attempts to retrieve his affairs, he 
was compelled to take refuge in France, where he lived some years 
in a state of dependence and discontent. His territories were 
seized by the princes who had taken arms against him, but on his 
death (January 12th 1557), were restored to the collateral heirs of 
the House of Brandenburg. 

On the death of Maurice, his brother Augustus succeeded to 
the Saxon electorate, in whom it had been conjointly vested. John 
Frederick sent his eldest son to Brussels to request from the 
Emperor his restoration to the electoral dignity and territories; 
but Charles refused to violate the stipulation which had been made 
in favour of Augustus. The latter, however, was inclined to in¬ 
terpret the capitulation of Wittenberg, more liberally than his 
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brother, and by an agreement made in February 1554 he UC ucu tv, 
- \Tohn Frederick and his heirs, in addition to what they still held, 
Altenburg, Eisenberg, Herbsleben, and some other places, which 
enabled the Ernestine line of Saxony to appear at least as princes 
of the empire. But though they have inherited the Grand Duchy 
of Weimar, the duchies of Gotha, Coburg, &c., the electorate, and 
subsequently the kingdom, of Saxony, has continued in the younger, 
or Albertine, branch of the family. John Frederick expired a little 
after the execution of this treaty (March 3rd). 

After these commotions Germany enjoyed a period of repose, 
and took but little part in the politics of Europe. 

In the spring of 1553 the Emperor had renewed the war on the 
side of the Netherlands. The French King, elated by his pre¬ 
vious success, and thinking the power of Charles completely 
broken, was amusing himself and his court with balls and tourna¬ 
ments in honour of the marriage of his natural daughter Diana 
with Horatio Farnese, Duke of Castro, when he was surprised by 
the intelligence that Terouennewas invested hyan Imperial army; 
which town, considered one of the strongholds of France, fell after 
a two months’ siege, and was razed to the ground. It is the only 
place recorded in the French annals as having entirely perished. 
Hesdin was next invested and taken. At this siege Emmanuel 
Philibert, Prince of Piedmont, first displayed those military talents 
which enabled him to recover his hereditary dominions. During 
these operations the Emperor w$s confined several months at 
Brussels with so violent an attack of gout that he was at one 
time reported to be dead; but at a late period of the season, 
finding that Montmorenci had entered the Netherlands with a 
large army, Charles also, though scarcely able to bear the motion 
of a litter, put himself at the head of his troops. Both sides, how¬ 
ever, carefully avoided a general engagement; till towards the end of 
September, Montmorenci was compelled by sickness to resign the 
command, and the autumnal rains setting in, the campaign was 
brought to a close without anything of moment having been accom¬ 
plished. The campaign in Italy had been equally unimportant. On 
the 16th of August was made what was called the capitulation de 
la bonne guerre, which moderated in part the sufferings of the Pied¬ 
montese. 6 A month afterwards Charles III., the unfortunate Duke 
of Savoy, who during the last eighteen years had been deprived of 
three fourths of his dominions, died at Vercelli at the age of sixty- 
six. A few days after his death Brissac surprised that place, and 
then retired with the effects of the deceased duke, valued at 
, 6 Memoires of Du Villars, fiv. iv. 
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190,000 crowns. Charles was succeeded by his son Emmanue 
Philibert. 

The death of Edward VI., the youthful King of England, this 
year (July 6th 1553), not only retarded the progress of the 
Reformation in that country, but also gave a new direction to 
European politics. 

The fatal ambition of the Duke of Northumberland, his attempt 


to procure the English crown for his daughter-in-law, the Lady 
Jane Grey, which ended only in her destruction as well as his own, 
and the triumphant accession of Queen Mary, are known to every 
reader of English history. A success so complete and unexpected, 
and which promised such splendid results for the See of Rome, 
quite overpowered Pope Julius III., and he burst into tears of joy 
at the news. 7 He immediately despatched his chamberlain, Gom- 
mendone, to England, who obtained a secret interview with Mary, 
in which she acknowledged her desire to restore her people to the 
Roman Church. When Julius communicated these glad tidings 
to the Consistory, the assembled cardinals approved his design of 
sending Cardinal Pole as legate to the Emperor and to the I rench 
King, as well as to Mary, and 2000 crowns were furnished to him 
to defray the expenses of his journey. He was to devise the best 
means of accomplishing the great revolution, respecting which he 
was also to consult the Emperor. Above all, he was enjoined to 
avoid doing anything that might alienate from Rome the mind of 
Mary, on whom alone rested the realisation of the project, especially 
as the greater part of the nation hated the Holy See unto the 
death, and that the Queen’s heretical and schismatic sister was in 
the heart, as well as in the mouth, of every Englishman. 8 

Charles V. had also his own plans at this juncture, and he did 
not suffer it to pass unimproved. The English Queen, his cousin, 
had always listened to his counsels; she relied on his support for 
extirpating heresy in her kingdom; and to draw the connection 
closer, and add if possible another state to his already vast 
dominions, the Emperor resolved to procure Mary’s hand for his 
son Philip. That prince was now a widower, his consort Mary, 
daughter of John III. of Portugal, whom he had married in 
November 1543, having died a few days after giving birth to a 
son, the unfortunate Don Carlos, July 8th 1545. It was believed 
that Mary’s eyes had been turned towards her relative, Cardinal 
Pole, now however an elderly man; and more warmly still on 


7 “La qual nuova portd a Sua Beati- 
tudine tanta allegrezza che si profuse in 


lacrime.” — Quirini, Ep. iv. ap. Turner, 
vol. iii. p. 399. . . . 

8 Paul’s Letter in Quirini, ibid. p. 
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Courtney, son of the Marchioness of Exeter, whom, soon after fief 
accession, she created Earl of Devonshire, and appointed to hear 
the sword of state at her coronation. Her union with an English 
nobleman would have gratified the nation, but Mary soon dismissed 
all thoughts of it. In September 1553 the Emperor directed his 
ambassadors, of whom Count Egmont was the chief, to make to 
her a formal proposal of his son. Charles stated that had he not 
been elderly and infirm he should himself have # sued for her hand; 
but, as she knew, he had long resolved to remain single, and he 
could not propose to her any one dearer to him than his own son. 9 
No objections arose on the part of the'cold and calculating Philip, 
though Mary was eleven years older than himself, and destitute 
alike of bodily and mental charms. Mary too, although the Spanish 
match was opposed by her council and by the nation, had fixed her 
heart upon it. . On the night of October 30th she sent for Renard, 
one of the Imperial envoys, to her private apartment; when 
kneeling down before the Host, and after repeating the Veni 
Creator, she made a solemn oath that she would marry the Prince 
of Spain. 10 

The Emperor, who was jealous of Pole’s pretensions, detained 
him till he was certain of his soil’s marriage 11 ; though indeed the 
cardinal did not think it prudent to proceed into England till after 
that event. Early in 1554 the marriage was entirely arranged, and 
the treaty concerning it drawn up. The Queen’s Ministers in¬ 
sisted that certain articles for the security and advantage of the 
kingdom should be inserted in it; the principal of which were, 
that the administration of the revenues, and the disposal of benefices, 
&c., should be vested entirely in the Queen; that in case of the 
death without issue of Don Carlos, Philip’s son by his former queen, 
the children of the present marriage should inherit the crown of 
Spain, the Netherlands, and all the other hereditary dominions of 
the Emperor; that Philip should retain no foreigners in his service 
nor about his person; that he should attempt no alteration in the 
laws or constitution of England, nor carry the queen, nor any of 
the children born of the marriage, out of the kingdom; that in 
case of the Queen’s death without issue he should not lay claim to 
any power in England: and that the marriage should not involve 
England in the wars between France and Spain, nor have any 
influence on its foreign policy. 12 


9 His Despatch ap. Turner, vol. iii. p. 

392. 10 Ibid. p. 83 sq. 

11 It was reported and believed in 

England that the cardinal had been pro¬ 
claimed at Paris Duke of York and Lan¬ 


caster, and that he was about to make a 
descent on England. Ambassades de 
Noailles t. iii. p 169. 

12 Rymer, t. xv. p. 377> 393; Ribier* 
t. ii. p. 498 sqq. 
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e unpopularity of this match gave rise to three ahortf 
isurrections in different parts of the kingdom, headed respective! 
)y Sir Thomas Wyat, Sir Peter Carew, and the Duke of Suffolk; 
the last of which occasioned the execution not only of Suffolk 
himself, but also of his innocent daughter, the Lady Jane Grey, 
and her husband Lord Guilford Dudley, who had hitherto been 
spared. It is said that the execution of that unfortunate lady was 
counselled and solicited by Charles V., who likewise advised Mary, 
as a thing indispensable to her own safety and that of Philip, to 
put her sister Elizabeth to death, who was known to have been 
privy to Wyat’s rebellion. 13 Mary, however, resisted every impor¬ 
tunity for that purpose, though she caused her sister to be confined 
in the Tower, and afterwards at Woodstock. 

Philip, to whom the Emperor had resigned before his marriage 
the duchy of Milan and the kingdom of Naples, in order that his 
rank might be equal to that of his consort, set sail from Corunna, 
July 11th, with a fleet of 100 ships, having a splendid suite and 
4000 troops on board. He landed at Southampton on the 19th, and 
on the 25th, being St. James’s Day, the Apostle of Spain, celebrated 
his marriage with Mary. During his absence in England and 
subsequently in the Netherlands the regency of Spain was intrusted 
to his sister Joanna. That princess, who was eight years younger 
than Philip, had married the heir of Portugal; but his untimely 
death in January 1554 had allowed Joanna to return to Spain at 
the summons of her father the Emperor (July)* Three weeks 
after her husband’s decease she had given birth to a son, Don 
Sebastian, whose romantic adventures have procured for him a 
wide-spread celebrity. 

Philip strove to make himself popular in England. So far from 
attempting to break through or evade the conditions of his marriage- 
contract, he did not even avail himself of all the privileges which 
they conferred upon him. He seemed to make it a point of honour 
to bestow rather than to receive* The expenses of his court were 
defrayed with Spanish or Flemish gold; lines of sumpter horses 
and waggons laden with treasure passed through the streets of the 
metropolis to the Tower, and it is asserted that he bestowed on 
some of the English ministers and great nobles pensions of the 
yearly value of 50,000 or 60,000 gold crowns. 14 It cannot be 
doubted that his presence materially assisted the re-establishment of 
the Koman Catholic religion in England, which was effected under 
the immediate advice of the Emperor, 


18 Prescott, Philip II. vol, i. p. 71. 
u Giov. Michele, Relatione d'Inghil* 


After the marriage of his 


terra , ap. Prescott, vol. i. p. 108, and ap* 
Ranke, Deutsche Qesch, R. v. S. 396. 
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son, Charles dismissed Cardinal Pole to complete his mission 
England, and he kept a body of 12,000 men on the coast of 
Flanders to support Philip in case of need. Those who had shared 
the plunder of the church, the number of whom was estimated at 
more than 40,000 15 , were quieted with the assurance that they 
would not be required to restore what they had received; and in 
November, scarcely four months after the Queen’s marriage, the 
Parliament and nation solemnly returned to their obedience to 
Eome. Into the horrible persecutions which followed that event, 
and which brought so many distinguished men to the stake, we 
shall not here enter, as they belong more particularly to English 
history. It is difficult to determine the part that Philip took in 
them. According to some accounts, he was an advocate for cle¬ 
mency. It is certain at all events that he strove to avert from 
himself the odium attending these executions; and his confessor 
Alfonso de Castro, a Spanish friar, preached a sermon bitterly 
denouncing them. 16 But no conduct on his part could reconcile the 
English people to his sway; who would neither consent to assist the 
Emperor his father against France, nor suffer himself to be publicly 
crowned as King of England. 

The French King had done all in his power to frustrate the 
marriage between Philip and Mary, and through his ambassador, 
Noailles, had secretly assisted in fomenting the rebellions against 
the Queen’s authority; but finding all these attempts ineffectual, 
Henry II. assumed the part of Mary’s hearty well-wisher, and sent 
to congratulate her on the suppression of those disturbances. Mary 
on her side offered her mediation between the Emperor and the 
French King, and sent Cardinal Pole to Paris to arrange a peace 
between them ; but all his efforts proved abortive. In June 1554 
Henry II., assisted by the Constable Montmorenci, assembled a 
large force in the Laonnois and along the frontiers of the Nether¬ 
lands ; Marienbourg, Bo vines, Dinant were successively taken and 
treated with great cruelty. The whole French army then advanced 
as if to attack Brussels or Namur. The Emperor, who lay at the 
former place, had not been able to assemble a force equal to that 
of Henry. Although nominally master of so great a part of the 
world, his resources were in fact much less available than those of 
France. Germany, now emancipated from his yoke, contributed 
nothing to the French war; the Austrian revenues were absorbed 
by the struggle with the Turk; Italy, ruined and discontented. 


15 Letter of the Florentine ambassador, 
ap. Ranke, ibid. 398. 

* 8 Burnet’s Reformation, vol. ii. p, 612, 


vol. iii. p. 459 (ed. 1829); Strype’s Me - 
mortals, vol. iii. p. 332. 
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bead of furnishing troops to the Imperial standard, required 
wv/ kept in order by the presence of an army; even the Nether¬ 
lands and Spain with the Indies were almost exhausted by the 
Emperor’s constant wars, and by the efforts which he had made in 
fitting out and supporting his son Philip. It was therefore for¬ 
tunate for Charles that the French King made war in the spirit of 
a freebooter rather than of a great captain. Instead of marching 
upon Brussels, Henry turned to the left, and entering Hainault 
ravaged and desolated the whole country, where he made a great 
booty. At Binche, which surrendered July 21st, the Queen of 
Hungary had a magnificent palace, adorned with tapestries, pictures 
and ancient statues. Henry abandoned the town to be plundered 
by his troops, and after selecting from the palace what pleased 
him best, he caused that residence as well as the town to be burnt. 
He then continued his unarch towards the west by the Cambresis, 
Artois, and the county of St. Pol, devastating all before him, till 
his progress was arrested by the town of Benti, which he was 
obliged to besiege. Here the Imperial army under Emmanuel 
Philibert, which had been hanging upon his rear, and which was 
now joined by the Emperor in person, came up, when a general 
skirmish rather than a battle ensued (August 13th) in the marshes 
around that town. Although the French had rather the advantage, 
the Imperialists maintained their ground, and two days after, 
Henry, whose army was suffering from disease and want of pro¬ 
visions, raised the siege, returned into France and dismissed his 
soldiers. Charles, whose sufferings from the gout grew daily worse, 
then returned to Brussels; while the Duke of Savoy, advancing on 
the side of Montreuil as far as the river Authie, treated the country 
as barbarously as the French had done the Netherlands. Thus 
terminated the campaign of 1544, in which a great deal of damage 
had been mutually inflicted, without any substantial advantage 
having been gained on either side. 

In Italy the French were still less successful. Cosmo de’ Medici 
viewed with alarm their occupation of Sienna, where they would 
form a rallying point for all who desired the re-establishment of 
the ancient republican government in Florence. Seeing that the 
Emperor, hampered by the war in the Netherlands, would be able 
to effect little or nothing in Italy, Cosmo offered to conduct a war 
against the French at his own expense, on condition of being 
allowed to retain his conquests till his disbursements were refunded; 
and, from the exhausted state of the Imperial finances, he hoped 
thus to come into the quiet and undisturbed possession of a con¬ 
siderable territory. Cosmo intrusted the command of his army to 
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Jqhn James Medecino, a soldier of fortune, who had risen from 
the lowest rank by his military talent, and was now become Marquis 
of Marignano. He was a native of Milan, and his brother, John 
Angelo, who had distinguished himself as a jurist, afterwards 
became Pope Pius IY. Medecino had the weakness of wishing to 
be thought related to the Medici family, to which honour the only 
pretension he could allege was some resemblance in the name. 
Cosmo, by flattering this weakness, acknowledging Medecino as a 
relation, and allowing him to assume the family arms, secured his 
devoted affection and services; and as he was loved and admired 
by the leaders of the mercenary bands which still abounded in. 
Italy, they flocked to his standard in great numbers. 

Cosmo de’ Medici’s principal motive for this war was that 
Henry II. had bestowed the chief command in the Siennese* 
together with the title of a marshal of France, on Pietro Strozzi, a 
Florentine emigrant, whose well known aim it was to excite a 
revolution at Florence. Strozzi’s father, implicated in the attempt 
to expel the Medici in 1537, had died in a Florentine dungeon, 
and the desire of avenging him was the sole thought which filled 
Pietro’s heart, the one object to which he devoted his immense 
fortune and his military talents. Marignano entered the Siennese 
with an army of 25,000 men, and invested the capital before Strozzi 
took the command (January 1554); but the latter having assem¬ 
bled his forces, acted at first with such vigour, that Marignano was 
compelled to raise the siege. Cosmo had ordered him to tame and 
reduce the Siennese republic by violence and terror, and Marignano 
carried out these instructions to the letter. The chateaux and 
villages were burnt; the inhabitants who escaped the sword were 
in general hanged; and such was the desolation inflicted on this 
beautiful region, that it became a pestilential desert, whose cor¬ 
rupted air proved deleterious or fatal to subsequent colonists. 

Marignano having inflicted a decisive defeat on Strozzi in the 


battle of Lucignano, August 2nd, again invested Sienna, which 
Strozzi entrusting to the defence of the Gascon Blaise de Montluc, 
retired himself, to Montalcino, to wait for the reinforcements which 
he expected from France, and at the same time to annoy the 
besieging army. But for the French succours he waited in vain. 
Meanwhile the situation of Sienna became more and more 
deplorable. The inhabitants were decimated by famine and disease; 
several thousands who had been expelled as useless mouths, 
perished, for the most part, between the walls and the enemy’s 
camp; yet the garrison, animated by the exhortations of Montluc, 
as well as by the report of some French successes in Piedmont* 
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•lit till the 21st of April 1555, when their provisions bein 
austed, they were forced to capitulate. Cosmo de’ Medici, who 
conducted the capitulation in the name of the Emperor, granted 
favourable terms; the garrison marched out with all the honours 
of war, while the citizens were assured that their ancient privileges 
should be respected, and a free pardon granted to all who had 
borne arms. Some of the morfe ardent assertors of liberty retired 
to Montalcino, where, as Marignano had been directed by the 
Emperor to detach the greater part of his troops into Piedmont, 
they maintained four years longer the image of a republic. The 
French, being supported by a Turkish fleet of eighty galleys, still 
occupied the ports of the Siennese Maremme. Cosmo de’ Medici 
was no sooner in possession of Sienna, than he violated the capitu¬ 
lation, deposed the magistrates, and disarmed the inhabitants. But 
he was disappointed in his hope of adding Sienna to his dominions* 
The Emperor granted the investiture of that place to his son Philip, 
and Francis de Toledo, being appointed governor, disregarded the 
former privileges of the Siennese and treated theip. like a conquered 
people. 

Marignano’s troops had been withdrawn from the Siennese to 
augment the army of the Duke of Alva in Piedmont, who had 
been appointed generalissimo in that quarter, as well as Philip’s 
Vicar-general in Italy. The Marshal de Brissac, as we have 
already hinted, had obtained some successes in that quarter, and 
had taken Ivrea and Santia out of the hands of Suarez de Figueroa, 
the successor of Fernando de Gronzagain the government of Milan. 
He afterwards surprised Casale the capital of the Monferrato, 
which, though belonging to the Duke of Mantua, had been 
occupied by the Imperialists. The Duke of Alva arrived in June 
1555; but in spite of the numerical superiority of his forces, he 
could wrest from Brissac hardly any of the places he had taken; 
nay, the French general even succeeded in capturing Monte Calvi 
and Vulpiano under Alva’s eyes ; and the latter was compelled to 
retire into winter-quarters with the disgrace of these losses. He 
had conducted the war with the most horrible barbarity. Having 
taken Frassineto, he caused the governor to be hanged, the Italian 
soldiers to be sabred, and the French to be sent to the galleys. 
By such acts of cruelty he thought that he should strike terror 
into his enemies. Marignano, who rivalled him in cruelty, died at 
Milan in November. 

Pope Julius III. had taken no part in this struggle, though it 
raged so near his dominions. Strozzi had succeeded in prolonging 
for two years the truce with the Pontiff, in spite of the attempt of 
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Cosmo de’ Medici to draw Julius to his side, by giving one of his 
daughters in marriage to the Pope’s nephew. Julius died before 
Sienna fell, at the age of sixty-seven (March 24th 1555). He had 
disgraced the Papal chair by his undignified demeanour, as well 
as by his scandalous life ; and by way of amends the conclave 
elected as his successor the severe and venerable Cardinal Marcello 
Cervini, in whose presence Julius had often felt constraint. Cervini 
assumed the title of Marcellus II., but enjoyed the pontificate only 
three weeks, being carried off by a fit of apoplexy (April 30th). 
The choice of the conclave next fell on John Peter Caraffa, whom 
we have already had occasion to mention as one of the founders of 
the Theatines, and the introducer of the Inquisition at Rome. 17 
Caraffa who had reached the age of seventy-nine, assumed the 
name of Paul IV.; and with his new name and power he also put 
on a new character. He who had hitherto been known only for 
his piety, his learning, and his blameless life, now discovered a 
boundless ambition, and the most passionate and inflexible temper. 
When his major-duomo inquired after his election, in what manner 
he would choose to live,, he replied, “As a great prince:” for 
which station indeed a certain loftiness and grandeur of manners 
seemed to qualify him. He celebrated his coronation with unusual 
magnificence, and displayed great liberality on the occasion. 18 
Though as a cardinal he had zealously denounced nepotism, he now 
abandoned himself to that abuse, and gave a cardinal’s hat to his 


nephew. Carlo Caraffa, who had revelled in all the wild licentious¬ 
ness of a soldier’s life, and of whom Paul himself had said, that he 
was steeped in blood to the elbows. 19 But Carlo had contrived to 
be surprised by his uncle kneeling before a crucifix in apparent 
remorse. 

The youth of Paul IV. had belonged to the preceding century. 
Born in 1476, he remembered the freedom of Italy, and he was 
wont to compare his country in that age to a well-tuned instrument. 


17 Above, p. 9. 

18 The English ambassadors sent to take 
an oath of obedience to Julius III. on the 
return of the nation to popery, heard the 
death both of that pontiff and of Marcellus 
II. on their way, and finally discharged 
their mission to Paul IV. One of their 
train has left some notices of the pomp of 
the Roman court at that period. On the 
12 th of June, the ambassadors saw Paul 
go to vespers “in a chair of crimson 
velvet wrought with gold, and two ser¬ 
vants going before him, crying Abasso! 
Abasso! which is to say, kneel down." 


When he went to mass at St. Peter’s “ two 
triple crowns were borne before him of an 
inestimable value; ” and two men walked 
before “with great broad fans made of 
peacocks’ tails, to keep the sun and flies 
from his holy face.” The cardinals had 
also the same, kind of fans, and silver 
crosses and pillars were carried before 
them. Every time a cardinal passed over 
the bridge of St, Angelo, whether going 
to the Pope or not, a gun was fired from 
the castle. See Lord Hardwicke’s State 
Papers , vol. i. p. 97 sq. 

19 Ranke, Popes , vol. i. p. 295. 
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ieh Naples, Milan, the Papal States, and Venice, were th 
fotlr strings. He cursed the memory of King Alphonso and of 
Louis the Moor, for disturbing this harmony; and, both in his 


capacity of Pope, and . as a Neapolitan of the French party, his 
hatred for the same reasons was now fixed on Charles V. He ascribed 
all the successes of the Protestants to the Emperor, who had 
encouraged them out of jealousy to the See of Rome; and he could 
hardly find terms sufficient to vent his hatred of Charles and the 
Spaniards, while sitting over his mangia guerra , or black, thick, 
volcanic wine of Naples, and pouring forth torrents of abuse against 
the Spanish heretics and schismatics, the spawn of Jews and Moors, 
the scum of the earth, and whatever other maledictory epithets 
came uppermost. 20 With such feelings it is no wonder that he 
speedily entered into an alliance with France, and picked a 


thousand quarrels with the Emperor. 

The object of his enmity, however, was now about to disappear 
from the political scene. A disgust of public and even of social 
life, which had long been growing upon Charles, was confirmed as 
well by the miserable state of his health 21 as by the entire failure 
of all his favourite projects. So far from his ambitious dream of 
universal monarchy being fulfilled, he saw the Turks in possession 
of the greater part of Hungary, whilst, instead of reducing the 
Protestants to obedience, they had dictated their own terms, after 
inflicting.on him an ignominious defeat and flight. The proceed¬ 
ings of the Diet assembled at Augsburg in February 1555 still 
further confirmed him in his project of abandoning the world. 

According to the terms of the treaty of Passau, a Diet should 
have assembled within six months to settle definitively the arrange¬ 
ments respecting the public peace, but its meeting had been 
delayed by various causes till the period just mentioned. It was 
presided over by Ferdinand as the Emperor was too unwell to 
attend. Ferdinand, alarmed by the attempts of his brother to 
wrest the Imperial crown from his family, showed more disposition 
than usual to conciliate the Protestant princes. The latter, how¬ 
ever, still distrustful of his altered tone, especially as he was treat¬ 
ing the Protestants with rigour in his own hereditary dominions, 
held a meeting at Naumburg in March, where the Electors of 
Saxony and Brandenburg, the sons of the deceased Elector John 


20 Ranke’s Popes, vol. i. p. 292. 

21 His miserable state at this time is 
described in the French despatches 
(Ribier, t. ii. p. 485). He had lost the use 
of one hand, and of two fingers of the 
other, and one of his legs was shrunk. 


Very little was communicated to him 
on account of his depressed state. His 
only amusement was pulling clocks to 
pieces and putting them together again, 
in which he would spend whole days. 
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Fjiederick, the Franco-Brandenburgian princes, and the Landgrave^ 
Philip, under the pretext of confirming the treaty of mutual suc¬ 
cession already subsisting between their houses, entered into a new 
confederation for the defence of their religion. But 1 erdinand was 
really more inclined to make concessions than they had supposed; 
and after discussions, which lasted several months, the terms of a 
Religious Peace were at length drawn up, and published with the . 
recess of the Diet, September 26th 1555. The principal conditions 
were, in substance, that a mutual toleration should be obseived 
between the Roman Catholics and those who belonged to the Con¬ 
fession of Augsburg ; but no other sect was to be included in the 
present peace. The Protestants were to retain all such ecclesias¬ 
tical property as they were in possession of at the time of the peace 
of Passau ; and those who should be so inclined were to be allowed 
to sell their estates and emigrate. On the other hand, all ecclesn 
astics who should forsake the old religion, were to lose their prefer¬ 
ments and benefices. 22 The last-mentioned article, which was 
called the Ecclesiastical Reservation , gave great satisfaction to the 
Roman Catholics, and in the sequel, proved, in fact, the chief means 
of upholding that church in Germany. These proceedings were in 
the highest degree unwelcome to the Emperor, for whom power had 
but few charms unless he could reign according to his own notions; 
and he announced to his brother his intention ol abdicating. 

The death of his mother Joanna, who expired at Tordesillas 
April 3rd 1555, and whom the Spaniards had continued to regard 
as the reigning queen, at length enabled him to dispose ol the 
crown of Castile. His constitutional melancholy had increased 
with age, and often, when engaged in prayer in his solitary chamber, 
he fancied that he heard the voice of his mother calling him away.* 3 
The memory of his former life awakened in him the pangs of 
conscience. He confessed that he had done wrong in refraining, out 
of love towards his son, from a second marriage, and thereby falling 
into sins which he now wished to expiate, and to reconcile himself 
with God before his death. 24 He had communicated his plans of 
retirement to his sisters, the Dowager-Queens of Hungary and France, 
by whom they were approved and forwarded. Philip was recalled 
from England to Brussels, and as a preliminary step to receiving 
the sovereignty of the Netherlands, was made Grand-Master of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece (October 22nd 1555). Three days 


22 The instrument is in Lehmann’s 
Acta Publica et Originalia de Pace Beli- 
gionis, p. 145 sqq. 

23 Raynaldus, t. xiv. p. 567. 


24 Arnoldi, Historische Denhvurdigkei - 
ten , ap. Ranke, Deutsche Gesch , B. v. S. 
410. 
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awards, Charles having convoked the States of the Netherlands' 
At Brussels, passed, after dinner, into the great hall of the palace, 
attended by the senate and an extraordinary concourse of princes, 
ambassadors, and nobles; in whose presence he caused a Latin 
paper to be read, by which he made over to his son the sovereignty 
of Burgundy and Flanders: after which he recapitulated from a 
written paper all his actions since the age of seventeen, and con¬ 
cluded by saying, that feeling his strength exhausted by his labours 
and infirmities, he had resolved, for the public good, to substitute a 
young prince in the vigour of health, for an old man on the brink 
of the grave, and to consecrate the little time he had still to live 
to the exercise of religion and piety. Then, having requested the 
assembly to pardon all the faults and errors which he might have 
committed during his government, he turned to his son, and recom¬ 
mended him before all things to defend the holy Catholic religion, 
to maintain justice, and to love his people. At these words, Philip 
fell on his knees, and kissing his father’s hand, promised faithfully 
to observe all his precepts. Charles raised and embraced him, and 
placing his hand upon Philip’s head, and making the sign of the 
cross in the name of the Holy Trinity, proclaimed him Sovereign 
of Handers. At this part, the Emperor could not refrain from 
tears, which he hastened to excuse, on the ground that they 
were not caused by regret at surrendering his power, but by the 
thought of leaving his native land and so many faithful subjects. 
In the same assembly, Queen Mary of Hungary abdicated the 
Regency of Flanders, which she had held five and twenty years; 
and Philip named Philibert Emmanuel, Duke of Savoy, as her 
successor. 


Charles, however, still lingered nearly a twelvemonth at Brussels. 
On the 16th of January 1556, having assembled in the same hall 
the principal Spanish grandees then in the Netherlands, in their 
presence and that of his two sisters, he also resigned his Spanish 
crowns to his son. The enumeration of the Spanish possessions in 
the act of abdication, will convey an idea of the extent of Charles’s 
dominions. Besides the Spanish territories in Europe, are men¬ 
tioned Cape de Verd, the Canary Islands, Oran and Tunis in Africa; 
the Philippine and Sunda Islands, and part of the Moluccas in 
Asia; Hispaniola, Cuba, Mexico, New Spain, Chili and Peru, in 
America. 

Philip II., who thus succeeded to such extensive dominions 
before the ordinary period, was now in his-twenty-ninth year, having 
been born at Valladolid May 21st 1527. In person he bore a 
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: Skiing resemblance to his father - He was somewhat helow^ 
middle size, of a slight, but well-proportioned figure. His com 
Irion wa fair and even delicate, with blue eyes, and hair and 
beard of a light yellow colour. His eyebrows were rather too 
cloTe v knft his nose thin and aquiline; he had the Austrian lip, 
andlsligM protrusion of the lower jaw. He was in all respecte a 
Spaniard^; Spain engrossed his thoughts and conversation even 
the Netherlands he regarded as a foreign country. He ^ d 
discovered much buoyancy of spirit, and when 

self-possessed and serious, if not melancholy; jjtdy and cem^ 
monious, yet at the same time averse to parade and fond of ret 
“ent He had acquired a tolerable knowledge of the Latm 
lansuaee as well as some Italian and French; but he discovered 
move taste for science than literature, was a fair mathematician, 

and fond of architecture. . n i • 

Charles’s abdication of the Imperial crown ^ favour of b 
brother Ferdinand being a step in which the German Flecto 
were concerned, and against which Pope Paul IV. protested, could 
not be so speedily effected. It was not till September 7th 155b, 
when Charles was at Eammekens in Zealand, on te 0 

embarking for Spain, that he addressed a paper to the Elect , 
Princes, Id States of the empire, directing them to ^ 

allegiance tb his brother ; which paper, together with the Grape 
crown and sceptre, he delivered to the Prince of Orange and to the 
Chancellor Seld. The prince whom Charles thus selected to 
one of the confidential instruments of the most solemn act of his 
life, was the celebrated William sumamed the Sdmt destmed one 
day to become the most redoubtable enemy of his house. 

Seld the Emperor entered for the last time into a discussion on 
polftlcll matted which continued late into the> night When a 
length Charles dismissed his minister, it was found that a 
lackeys had retired to bed, and the Emperor a candto 

walked with it dowu stairs, commanding the astonished Sel l 

on dismissing Ms chancellor at the door he playfuB, 
remarked : “ You will remember that the last act of t p 

Charles, in whose service you have passed so many yeais, was o 

become in turn your servant.” . , 

It was not till February 1558 that the Electors and Princes of 
the empire met at Frankfort to receive from the hands of the 
Prince of Orange the act of Charles’s abdication. The accession o 


25 il re Filippo la stessa imagine 
dell’ imperatore suo padre —ma di mi- 
nore statura.”—Micheli, Relatione dUn- 


qhilterra , ap. Ranke, Fursten und Volker, 

. i. S. 114. 
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'Ferdinand was not disagreeable to them; and they seized the 
occasion to require from him a capitulation, in which he engaged 
to observe the religious peace as well as the public peace ° or 
Landfriede, as established in 1555. Ferdinand swore to observe 
this capitulation, in the Electoral Chapel of St, Bartholomew’s 
Church, March 14th 1558 ; whereupon the Elector Joachim II. of 
Brandenburg, as arch-chamberlain of the empire, placed upon his 
head the golden crown. The other ceremonies of installation were 
completed on a stage erected before the choir; Seld read aloud 
the act of abdication, after which King Ferdinand was proclaimed 
Roman Emperor elect. The religious service which concluded 
the solemnity was so contrived that both Catholics and Protestants 
might join in it. Pope Paul IV., when he first learnt the intention 
of Charles V. to abdicate the Imperial crown (1556), had declared 
in full Consistory that he had no right to take such a step without 
the consent of the Holy See; moreover that he was impos mentis, 
and that some of the Electors were heretics; and Paul further 
announced that he would neither recognise the abdication nor the 
successor nominated by Charles. 26 Accordingly, when Ferdinand 
in April 1558 sent his grand-chamberlain Don Martin Gusman to 
Rome to rlotify to the Pontiff his accession to the empire, and his 
desire to receive the Imperial crown from the hands of his Holiness 
Paul hastily refused to give audience to the ambassador, who was 
compelled to remain at Tivoli; and he reproached the new Emperor 
with his presumption in assuming that title without the permission 
of the Holy See; which, as it alone enjoyed the right of deposing 
emperors, so by a necessary consequence was the only power that 
could receive and sanction their abdication. He added that Ferdi¬ 
nand by granting to the Protestants an advantageous peace had 
disqualified himself for the Imperial sceptre; and he concluded by 
ordering that Prince to resign it, and to submit himself implicitly 
to the will and pleasure of the Holy See. The cardinals sup¬ 
ported this attempt of the Pope to assert, under very altered 
circumstances, these almost obsolete pretensions. The Consistory 
declared all that had been done at the Diet of Frankfort null and 
void, because heretics had taken part in the proceedings, who, by 
their defection from the true Church, had lost all power as well as 
grace; and they required that Ferdinand should not only submit 
lumself to the Pope’s award, but also that he should do penance, 
and instead of sending an ambassador to Rome, should despatch an 
advocate to plead his cause. Philip II. in vain interfered to procure 


26 Letter of Cardinal du Bellay in Ribier, t. ii. p. 623 sqq. 
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an audience for Gusman, who was obliged to return with 
vexatious answer, after entering a protest against it. The Pope, 
however, by insisting on these pretensions only injured himself. 
As Ferdinand, for fear of the Protestant princes, could not admit 
them, he assumed, like his grandfather Maximilian, the title of 
Roman Emperor Elect, which was recognised by all the European 
sovereigns except . Paul; and from this period a coronation by the 
Pope was no longer contemplated. 

Germany on the whole must be said to have suffered by the 
reio-n of Charles V. The Imperial fiefs of Italy, for which so much 
German blood had been shed, were handed over to the Spanish 
crown, while the border towns of Lorraine were irrecoverably lost 
by the fortune of war. The Netherlands, it is true, had nominally 
become a circle of the empire, but in their internal administration 
they were entirely independent of the Imperial government. 

The delay of Charles in the Netherlands incidentally contributed 
to bring about a truce between his son and the King of France. 
The campaign in the Netherlands in the year 1555 had not been 
marked by any events worth relating, except perhaps the attempt 
of a convent of Franciscan friars at Metz to betray that town to 
the Imperialists. The conspiracy was, however, discovered by 
Yieilleville on the very eve of its execution, and the whole of the 
monks, with the exception of six of the youngest, were condemned 
to death. In May an ineffectual attempt had been made to restore 
peace. The French and Imperial plenipotentiaries assembled at 
Marcq, in the department of Calais, whither Queen Mary des- 
patched as mediators, Cardinal Pole, Bishop Gardiner, now Chan- 
cellor of England, and the Lords Arundel and Paget; but as neither 
of the sovereigns was disposed to relax in the smallest tittle of his 
pretensions, nothing could be effected. Early in 1556 the efforts 
of Charles to bring the war to a close were attended with more 
success. Negociations were opened at Vaucelles, near Cambray, 
and were conducted on the part of the Emperor and Philip by 
Count Lalaing, and on that of Henry II. by the Admiral Gaspard 
de Coligni, nephew of Montmorenci. The Constable had several 
reasons'for desiring peace. He distrusted his own military talents, 
and was envious of the Guises, who, he feared, would reap all the 
glory from the continuance of the war. He also ardently wished 
for the liberation of his eldest son, who had been now some years 
a prisoner. Henry II. at first hesitated to assent to the terms of 
the proposed truce, as being at variance with the treaty which he 
had entered into with Pope Paul IV., and which had been effected 
under the influence of the Guises. But the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
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too had negociated that treaty, was absent at Eome; and Henr)^ 
whd dommonly listened to the last advice, was persuaded by Mont- 
morenci, an opponent from the first of the alliance with Paul, to 
agree to the terms proposed. A truce was accordingly signed, 
February 5th 1556, for a term of five years, on the basis of uti 
! possidetis . Such a truce was undoubtedly in favour of Henry, 
since it gave him possession not only of the territories of the Duke 
of Savoy, but also of his acquisitions on the frontiers of Lorraine, 
namely, Metz, Toul and Verdun. Yet, such was the exhausted 
state of the Imperial dominions, Charles eagerly closed with the 
terms; and Philip, though dissatisfied and reluctant, did not 
presume to oppose his father’s will. 

Although Paul IV. had been included in this truce he was highly 
surprised and alarmed when he heard of it. It was also a severe 
check to the policy of the Guises, who had hitherto directed the 
French King, and who, building their hopes on the disposition of 
the Pontiff, had formed some audacious schemes for their own 
benefit in Italy. Only a few weeks before the truce of Vaucelles, 
the Cardinal of Lorraine had concluded at Rome a treaty with 
Paul (December 16th 1555), by which the French King, in whose 
name it was made, engaged to take the Caraffa family under his 
protection; and Paul and Henry agreed to attack the Spaniards 
with a considerable army, either in Naples, Tuscany, or Lombardy, 
as well as to expel Duke Cosmo and re-establish the republic at 
Florence. The Pope engaged to grant the investiture of Naples 
to one of the French King’s sons, provided, however, that it 
should in no case be united with France. 

Under this treaty, which appeared to forward only the national 
interests of France, the Guises had concealed and promoted the 
objects of their own personal ambition. In the general confusion 
of Italy, Duke Francis hoped to find a chance of seizing the 
Neapolitan sceptre, which he claimed as representative of the 
House of Anjou; and though the treaty vaguely promised that 
kingdom to one of the French King’s sons, yet the feeble health 
of Henry’s children seemed to flatter Guise with no remote pros¬ 
pect of the succession. The Cardinal of Lorraine, on the other 
hand, was aspiring to the tiara; and as the advanced age of Paul 
promised a speedy vacancy of the pontifical throne, the presence 
of the French armies would in that event prove of wonderful 
efficacy in influencing the decision of the conclave. 

There is no more striking instance than Paul IV. of how much 
pride, violence, and ambition may lurk a whole life unsuspected 
under a monk’s cowl, till opportunity may call these passions into 
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action. He had already raised some troops when he heard of t 
truce of Vaucelles, and his anger equalled his disappointment. 
His character, however, of common Father of the faithful, did not 
allow him openly to oppose the peace, especially as the parties to 
it appeared to have consulted his interests. Nay, he even pre¬ 
tended anxiety to convert the truce into a perpetual peace; but 
under this pretext he only sought the opportunity to undo it. With 
this view he despatched Cardinal Rebiba as his nuncio to mediate at 
Brussels, but instructed him to protract his journey thither, while, on 
the other hand, he sent his nephew, Cardinal Caraffa, in all haste to 
Paris, with secret instructions which were quite at variance with the 
ostensible object of his mission. At his first interview with Henry II. 
at Fontainebleau, Caraffa presented to him a sword consecrated 
by the Pope. The King received it on his knees from the seated 
legate, who intreated him to use the holy weapon in defence of the 
Pope ; and in order that Henry might not plead any scruples as to 
the oath which he had taken to the truce, Caraffa had come ready 
provided with an absolution from it. The Cardinal of Lorraine 
had prepared the way for the legate; and Henry being pressed by 
the Guises, the Duchess of Yalentinois, and even by the Queen 
herself, the enemy of that branch of her family which reigned at 
Florence, concluded, in spite of the remonstrances of Montmorenci 
and his nephews, as well as of his wisest councillors, a new treaty 
with the Pope. War was decided upon, and Marillac, Archbishop 
of Vienne, one of the ablest diplomatists of the time, was employed 
to justify this perfidious breach of faith by a paper in which he 
imputed all sorts of plots, and even the use of poison 27 , to Em¬ 
manuel Philibert and the other ministers of Philip II. 

The impetuous Paul, who considered himself as nothing less 
than a God upon earth, and regarded all opposition to his com¬ 
mands as impiety as well as rebellion 28 , had thrown off the mask 



even before he learnt the decision of the French King. He re¬ 
called his nuncio Rebiba, who had not yet reached Brussels; he 
cited before him Charles V. as Emperor, and Philip as King of 
Naples, for having failed in their duty as feudatories of the Holy 
See, by the protection which they accorded to the Colonna family 
(July 27th), whom he had excommunicated, and given the duke¬ 
dom of Paliano and the marquisate of Montebello, which belonged 
to members of that family, to two of his nephews; he imprisoned 


27 Upon the Duke of Bouillon, son-in- 
law of Diana. 

28 “ Le Pape, qui d&s le temps de sa 
jeunesse avoit fait contenance cVune re¬ 


ligion tr6s austere, — est devenu nouveau 
gendarme soudain qu’il a est6 appell6 a 
la PapautA ”—Lettres d’Etienne Pasquier, 
liv. iv. Lett. i. 
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Spanish envoy in the Castle of St. Angelo ; nay, he even w^ 
sh far as to order the suspension of divine service in Spain. This 
was a great blow to the bigoted and superstitious Philip, as the 
Spanish ecclesiastics, by whom he had been educated, had im¬ 
pressed him with a great veneration for the Holy See, whose 
attacks he now found himself compelled to resist. The Duke of 
Alva published at Naples, where he was Viceroy, a sort of counter¬ 
manifesto against the Pope (August 21st), in which, though couched 
in very respectful language, he recapitulated all the injuries 
which his master had received from the See of Eome. Philip 
' and his father had indeed conciliated the House of Farnese, and 
seduced them from the alliance of France and the Pope, as 
soon as they learnt the secret league between those two powers. 
Charles V. reconciled himself with his son-in-law Ottavio Farnese; 
Philip restored Piacenza to Ottavio, with the exception of the 
castle, and added the gift of Novara; he also reinstated the 
Cardinal Farnese in the Sicilian Archbishopric of Montreale; and 
France exclaimed loudly, but in vain, against Italian ingratitude. 
Philip had also sought to make the Grand-Duke of Florence his 
ally, who, however, resolved to remain neutral. 

It was not before he had consulted the theologians of Alcala, 
Salamanca, Valladolid, and even of some of the Flemish and 
Italian schools, that Philip ventured to make open war upon the 
Pope, although the successor of St. Peter, on his side, so far 
from feeling any religious compunctions, endeavoured to form an 
alliance with the infidel Turks.* 29 When all other means had 
failed, Alva at length invaded the Papal territories, overran the 
Campagna, and appeared at the very gates of Rome. In this war 
Alva displayed the natural cruelty of his temper, though he con¬ 
ducted it in the spirit of a devout Catholic. Whenever he entered 
a Papal town, he caused the arms of the Sacred College to be huiig 
up in one of the principal churches, with a placard announcing 
that he held the place only till the election of a new Pontiff; and 
he might have entered Rome itself without much difficulty, but 
for the reverence which he felt for the Vicar of Christ. Paul, who 
expected the assistance of the French, now began to amuse him 
with negociations, and in November a truce of forty days was 
concluded. Towards the end of December, in a rigorous season, 
the Duke of Guise passed the Alps with a considerable army. His 
military talents had induced many of the French nobility to 
accompany him, to be the spectators of the great things which he 

29 See Despatch of Bishop of Lodeva to Henry II., Jan. 5th 1557, in Bibier, 
t. ii. p. 674. 
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ould achieve. Guise might now have accomplished the conque 
of Lombardy and Tuscany, which lay at his mercy; both Milan 
and Sienna stretched out their arms to him; Duke Cosmo implored 
that his neutrality might be respected. But Guise, as we have 
already explained, had other schemes, to which he postponed the 
advice of his generals and the interests of France. As Paul, who 
pretended that he had many partisans in the Abruzzi, was pressing 
for his presence in that quarter. Guise directed his march by 
Bologna into the March of Ancona. Instead of the promised 
succours, he found, however, nothing but vain excuses; and he 
posted to Borne to expostulate with the Pope* Here he succeeded 
no better with regard to the means of the campaign; but he per¬ 
suaded Paul to create ten new cardinals, three of whom were 
French 30 , and he thus strengthened his brother’s prospect of the 
tiara. After wasting a month at Borne, abandoned to licentious 
pleasures 31 . Guise penetrated with his army into the Abruzzi. His 
plan of the campaign, however, was anything but on a grand scale. 
His efforts were frittered away in little miserable expeditions, con¬ 
ducted in the most barbarous manner; for, in spite of the general 
progress of civilisation, war seemed only to have acquired more 
atrocity. Having taken Campli by assault, Guise allowed all the 
inhabitants to be massacred. The consequence was that the little 
town of Civitella, to escape the same fate, made the most obstinate 
resistance, and detained the French army several weeks, till the 
approach of the Duke of Alva with superior forces compelled 
Guise to raise the siege (May 15th 1557). The two armies now 
manoeuvred some months on the borders of the Abruzzi and the 
March of Ancona. There were marches and counter-marches, 
advances and retreats, towns invested and sieges raised, but no 
serious engagement. Guise was involved in continual disputes 
with the Papal leaders. One day at table he accused Antonio 
Caraffa, Marquis of Montebello, the youngest of the Pope’s nephews, 
of robbing his soldiers, and threw a plate at his head, an affront 
which Paul was compelled to overlook. A new invasion of the 
Campagna by the Colonnas at length obliged the Pope to call 
Guise to his assistance. The Duke of Alva followed the French 
to the environs of Borne, but before any serious action could take 
place, Guise was recalled by Henry II., who directed him to recross 


30 Ribier, t. ii. p. 684; Belcarius, liv. 
xxvii. p. 896. 

31 “Le Cardinal de Caraffe, sc&erat s’il 
en f&t oncques, le tint tout le mois de 
Mars dedans la ville de Rome, l’entrete- 
nant de toutes d^lices, festins, courti- 


sannes, vierges et femmes mariees, dont 
ce gouffre d’abominations a accoustum^ de 
fournir, pour, par ce temporisement, at- 
traper du due de Florence 400,000 4cus.” 
— Mem. de Vieilleville, liv. vii. ch. 1, 
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flew into a transport of impotent rage. He at first endeavoured to 
detain Guise; but when the latter insisted upon going, Paul 
replied: -‘Begone, then; you have done but little for your King, 
and still less for the Church ; for your own honour, nothing.” Paul 
was now compelled to treat with the Duke of Alva* As it was with 
the greatest reluctance that Philip II. had entered into the war, 
the Pope did not find the* negociations very difficult; for the whole 
system of that bigoted monarch may be comprised in a few words: 
the extinction of social liberty under a religious and political 
despotism, in which the latter, in appearance at least, was to be 
subordinate to the former. Conferences were opened at Cavi 
between the Duke of Alva and the Cardinals Fiora and Vitelli, 
which led to a peace (September 14th); the principal articles of 
which were, that the Spanish troops should be withdrawn from the 
States of the Church, and that all the places which had been taken 
should be restored. Paul declined to reinstate the Colonnas in 
their possessions, but agreed that their claims should be referred to 
the arbitration ofVenice. In a preliminary article he insisted that 
Alva should repair to Borne to ask pardon in his own name and that 
of his sovereign for having invaded the patrimony of St. Peter, and 
to receive absolution for that crime. The haughty Spaniard was 
forced to comply. At the threshold of the Vatican, Alva fell upon 
his knees and kissed, with real or simulated veneration, the foot of 
the bitterest and most inveterate foe of his sovereign and country. 
Cosmo de’ Medici, by a course of artful policy, succeeded in ob¬ 
taining Sienna in satisfaction of the sums which he had advanced 
to the Emperor. By the reunion of Florence and Sienna was 
formed the grand-duchy of Tuscany 32 ; but some maritime places 
were reserved, which the Spaniards held till the French Bevolution. 
From this period Italy ceased to be the chief theatre of war. The 
French had grown tired of their unsuccessful efforts in that 
country; the equilibrium of Europe had been in great degree 
restored by the abdication of Charles V., and consequent division 
of the power of the House of Austria; and the rivalries of the 
French and Spanish monarchs were beginning to disappear a while 

tj 2 was not, however, till 1569 that lian II. protested against this exercise of 
Pope Pius V. conferred the title of Grand- Papal power. Pfeffel, t. ii. p. 204. Pius 
Duke on Cosmo, by a Bull dated Aug. crowned Cosmo next year at Rome, with 
27th. He was to rank next after the a kingly diadem. 

Duke of Savoy. The Emperor Maximi- 
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m wfet they called the interests of religion, but which in reali 
they considered as the interests of their thrones. 

In France the return of Guise was awaited with anxiety. 
Henry II. had, at first, pretended that he had not violated the truce 
in sending an army into Italy to the assistance of his ally the 
Pope when attacked by the Viceroy of Naples; but this excuse was 
soon belied by further acts. Admiral Coligni, now governor of 
Picardy, was directed to commence hostilities in the north; and 
after an abortive attempt to surprise Douai (January 6th 1557) ie 
captured and burnt Lens. After these violations of the truce, war 
was declared, January 31st; but for the next six months nothing 
of importance was attempted on either side. During this period, 
however, Philip had not been idle. In March 1557 he repaired to 
England, in the government of which country he exercised a secret 
but° considerable influence. The minutes of the proceedings of 
the Privy Council were regularly forwarded to him, which he 
returned with manuscript notes; and he even required that nothing 
whatever should be submitted to the Parliament without having 
been first seen and approved of by him. 33 By his influence over 
the mind of Mary, who, in spite of his coldness and neglect, 
doated on him with the most extravagant fondness, he prevailed 
on her to disregard the wishes of her council and of the nation, and 
to declare war against France (June 20th 1557); and levying large 
sums by her own authority, she despatched an army of 10,000 men 
into the Netherlands, under the command oj the Earl of Pembroke. 
These forces joined Philip’s army under the Duke of Savoy, which 
now numbered upwards of 50,000 men. Meanwhile, little had 
been done to recruit the French army. In spite of its almost 
constant wars, France seemed to grow every day less military. 
With the exception of a few Gascons, the best part of Henry s 
troops consisted almost entirely of Germans; the ban and arriere- 
ban had been called out, but assembled slowly and reluctantly; the 
flower of the veteran bands was in Italy with Guise and Brissac. 

In July, Emmanuel Philibert was in motion. After threatening 
Champagne he turned suddenly to the right and invested St. 
Quentin. At great risk, Coligni succeeded in throwing himself 
into the town with a small body of troops on the night of the 2nd 
of August, and thus revived the spirits of the garrison. Mont- 
morenci, who had advanced with the French army as far as La 
Fere, ordered d’Ancfelot, Coligni’s brother and his successor in the 
command of the French infantry, to force his way into the town 


33 Tytler, England under Edward VI. and Mary , vol. ii. p. 484. 
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t. 2000 men; but he was repulsed with great loss. In a sec* 
attempt, covered by Montmorenci with a rash and unexpected 
audacity, who, holding cheap the youth and inexperience of the 
Duke of Savoy, made a demonstration with his whole army, 
d’Andelot succeeded in penetrating into the town with 500 men. 
But this small success was purchased with a signal and disastrous 
defeat. Montmorenci had neglected to secure the road by which 
the enemy might penetrate to his rear ; and as he was withdrawing 
his forces after the success of his manoeuvre, the Duke of Savoy 
ordered large masses of cavalry, gallantly led by Count Egmont, 
to cross the Somme and precipitate themselves on the retreating 
columns of the French. In a moment they were overthrown and 
dispersed. The Duke d’Enghien, brother of the King of Navarre, 
and several other chiefs, were slain ; Montmorenci himself, and his 
youthful son, De Montberon, the Duke of Montpensier, the Duke 
of Longueville, the Marshal St. Andre, together with many other 
persons of distinction, were made prisoners. After overthrowing 
the gendarmerie , the victors attacked the French infantry, who 
were broken and dispersed, and either cut to pieces or driven away 
prisoners, like flocks of sheep. It was with difficulty that the Duke 
of Nevers and the Prince of Conde succeeded in regaining La Fere 
with a handful of soldiers, whilst Francois de Montmorenci, the 
Constable’s eldest son, escaped in another direction. 

All seemed lost for France. The only army on which it relied 
for defence was almost annihilated, its commander in the hands of 
the enemy. Paris trembled for its safety; and some of the courtiers 
already talked of removing to Orleans. But France was saved by 
Philip himself, who, at the news of the victory, hastened from 
Cambrai to the camp just in time to prevent the Duke of Savoy 
from reaping its fruits. The battle of St. Quentin was fought on 
St. Laurence’s Day (August 10th), and Philip determined to com¬ 
memorate it in a manner worthy of his bigotry and superstition. 
He vowed to erect a church, a monastery, and a palace in honour 
of that saint; their form was to be the appropriate one of a grid¬ 
iron, in memory of Laurence’s martyrdom; and after twenty-two 
years’ labour and the expenditure of vast sums of money, the 
Escurial rose at Madrid. But his own conduct rendered the victory 
unworthy of this sumptuous monument. Philip II. had all the 
obstinacy of his father, without his talent or enterprise; and, 
contrary to the advice of the Duke of Savoy and his ablest generals, 
he forbade the army to push on for Paris till St. Quentin and the, 
neighbouring places had been taken. Coligni, however, obstinately 
defended St. Quentin nearly three weeks. At last, eleven breaches 
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laving been effected, the town was parried by assault, August 27 
While Philip looked on from a neighbouring eminence. Coligni was 
made prisoner, and St. Quentin, which as an entrepot of the trade 
between France and the Netherlands, possessed considerable wealth, 
was abandoned to pillage. The Spaniards then took Ham, Noyon, 
and Chauni. But the time thus lost proved fatal to the main 
enterprise. The English, with whom the war was unpopular, 
insisted on going home; and Philip was obliged to dismiss them for 
fear of worse consequences; while the Germans, who were badly 
paid, mutinied and deserted*in great numbers. On the other hand 
the French had time to repair their losses, and Henry II., as already 
related, summoned Guise to return from Italy. Charles, who in the 
bosom of his retirement had received the news of the Duke of 
Savoy’s victory early in September, was calculating’ that his son 
must be already at Paris ; instead of which, Philip, before the 
middle of October, had returned to Brussels, where he ordered 
part of his army to be dismissed, and put the remainder into winter- 


quarters. 

The disasters of the French army and the captivity of Montmo- 
renci, were destined to compensate Guise for the ill success of his 
Italian expedition. He was received with acclamation in France. 
The King bestowed upon him new honours and dignities, and 
named him lieutenant-general of the kingdom, a post which con¬ 
ferred upon him a power almost regal. Henry II. thus made a 
plain and public declaration of his own incapacity to reign. Guise’s 
brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine, had obtained the administration 
-of the interior and of the finances; the third brother commanded 
the galleys; another was destined to replace Brissac in Piedmont. 
The Cardinal of Guise alone was without ambition, and distin¬ 
guished only by his dissoluteness, whence he obtained the name 
of the u Cardinal des Bouteilles.” In short, in the absence of the 
Constable, the Guise family reigned in the name of Henry II. 

The Duke of Guise hastened to take the command of the army 
of the north, and, although the winter had set in, he resolved on 
commencing operations. But he was too prudent to attempt the 
recovery of St. Quentin, or to enter on a winter campaign in a 
country that was already exhausted. He despatched the Duke of 
Nevers with a strong division towards the Meuse, to engage the 
attention of the enemy on the side of Luxembourg, but with orders 
to turn suddenly to the west and join himself and the rest of the 
army on thte coast of Picardy. When the junction was effected, 
the French army unexpectedly presented itself before Calais 
(January 1st 1558). 


aAI >. IV.] CALMS TAKEN BY GUISE. 

The surprise of that place had been long meditated. In 
preceding November, Marshal Strozzi accompanied by an engineer 
had entered the town in-disguise, and observed the insufficient pre¬ 
cautions which had been taken for its defence. Indeed, the English 
deemed it impregnable' 34 ; and in the winter time, when the sur¬ 
rounding marshes were overflowed, they were accustomed, out of a 
false economy, to reduce the numbers of the garrison, who were now 
only 500 men. Of this practice Lord Wentworth, the commandant, 
had complained in vain; the Privy Council replied to his remon¬ 
strances that at that season they could defend the place with their 


white rods. 

Calais was protected by two forts : that of Newnham bridge, or 
Nioullai, which commanded the only causeway through the marshes 
on the Jand side; and that of Eisbank towards the sea, which pro¬ 
tected the port. The French having carried by a coup demain 
the little battery of St» Agatha, which formed a sort of outpost to 
the fort of Newnham bridge,"one part of their army sat down 
before the latter, while the rest, filing to the left, took up a position 
before Risbank. Both these forts were taken the first day the 
batteries of the French opened upon them (January 3rd). The 
town itself was then bombarded during three days. On the even¬ 
ing of the 6th January, Guise himself led at low tide a chosen 
body across the harbour," the water reaching to their waists, and 
carried the castle by assault; nor could the English with all their, 
efforts succeed in recapturing it. Lord Wentworth now found it 
necessary to capitulate; the inhabitants obtained leave to retire 
with their property, but all the cannon and warlike stores were 
surrendered. Guines was next invested and taken Januaiy 21st. 
Thus were the English finally deprived of every foot of land in 
France, after holding Calais, the fruit of Edward III.’s victory at 
Crecy, more than two centuries. Its loss occasioned the greatest 
discontent in England: for this irreparable disgrace was the only 
fruit of the needless and unpopular war in which Mary had in¬ 
volved the country. The Queen herself was overwhelmed with 
confusion and remorse at so unexpected a blow; and was often 
heard to say, that if her heart were opened after her death the 
name of Calais would be foimd engraved upon it. On the other 
hand this achievement saved the reputation of Guise, and more 


34 They had inscribed over one of the 
gates the following couplet: — 

“ II sera vraisemblable que Calais on as¬ 
size, 


Qnand le fer ou le plomb nagera comme 
li6ge.” 

Be Bouill6, Hist, des Hues de Guise , ap. 
Martin, t. yiii. p. 460. 



6 \lTHE DAUPHIN MAERIES MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. [Book 

Tpa counterpoised in the minds of the French the memory 
their defeat at St. Quentin. 

The power and influence of the Guises was soon after further 
increased by the marriage of the Dauphin Francis with their niece 
the young Queen of Scots (April 24th 1558). Francis was then 
only fourteen years of age* whilst Mary, who had been educated 
in France, was in her sixteenth year. A few days before the Guises 
had made their niece sign two secret acts, by one of which, 
in the event of her death without children, she bequeathed 
her kingdom to be inviolably united with that of France ; by the 
other she abandoned the revenues of Scotland to Henry II. till he 
should have been repaid a million crowns expended in succouring 
that country. Yet in her marriage contract, Mary and her youth¬ 
ful husband were to take an oath to maintain the laws, the liberty, 
and the independence of Scotland! Such was the early initiation 
of the unfortunate Queen of Scots into that course of duplicity and 
fraud which at length terminated in her destruction. From this 
time the Court of France gave the Dauphin the title of King of 
Scotland, which was confirmed by the Scotch Parliament, in spite 
of the opposition of a numerous party, who feared that their country 
would become a mere province of France. 

In May some conferences were held with a view to peace at 
Marcoing near Cambray, between the Cardinal of Lorraine and 
Granvella, Bishop of Arras, now chief minister of Philip II., as he 
had before been of Charles Y. The pretensions of the Spanish 
monarch were too haughty to admit of an immediate accommo¬ 
dation ; but the two churchmen here laid the foundations of a 
league against heresy destined in time to bear it$ fruits. In proof 
of his sincerity, Granvella denounced to the cardinal as followers of 
the new doctrines the nephews of the Constable; a fact which he 
had discovered from an intercepted letter, as well as some Genevese 
books, which d’Andelot had endeavoured to convey to his captive 
brother, the Admiral Coligni. The Duke of Guise having repre¬ 
sented to the French King that he could not hope to prosper 
in his campaign if a heretic remained in command of the L rench 
infantry, Henry sent for d’Andelot and interrogated him as to 
his opinions, concerning the mass. . The blunt and honest soldier 
was not the man to disguise his opinions. “ There is,” he cried, 
“ but one sacrifice made once for all, that of our Lord Jesus 
Christ; and to make of the mass a sacrifice for the sins of the 
living and the dead is detestable and abominable.” At these words 
Henry could no longer control his anger, and snatching up a plate, 
he hurled it at d’Andelot’s head, which it missed, and struck the 




THE FRENCH DEFEATED IN FLANDERS. 

aupLin. The King then clapped his hand on his sword, 
restraining himself, sent d’Andelot prisoner to the castle of Melun. 
Thus the Duke of Guise attained his end by getting rid of one 
of the Constable’s family, and gave the post of colonel of the 
infantry to Montluc. 

The conduct of the campaign of 1558 did not add much to the 
military reputation of the Duke of Guise. He lost his time in 
besieging Thionville, which held out till June 2nd; at which siege 
Peter Strozzi, the Florentine emigrant, who was celebrated as an 
engineer, was killed by a musket ball. Guise next took Arlon and 
threatened Luxembourg; but his dilatoriness occasioned a disastrous 
reverse to the French arms at the other extremity of the Nether¬ 
lands. Paul de Termes, governor of Calais, had been ordered to 
operate against West Flanders; and counting upon being joined 
by Guise and the main army after the taking of Thionville, he 
passed the Aa which separates Flanders from the district of Calais, 
with 10,000 or 12,000 men, leaving Gravelines unreduced be¬ 
hind him. He took Mardyck, and having carried Dunkirk by 
assault, was marching upon Nieuport, when intelligence of the 
approach of the Count d’Egmont with an army of some 15,000 
men, induced him to retreat. He contrived to repass the Aa at low 
water, when he found himself in presence of the enemy who had 
crossed the river higher up. An engagement ensued (July 13th) 
on the downs, or sandy hillocks which border that coast, and in 
the midst of it ten English vessels that were cruising in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, attracted by the noise of the cannonade, entered the 
mouth of the Aa and directed their fire on the French flank. The 
slaughter was dreadful. The French were thrown into a disorderly 
rout; De Termes himself, with a great many officers, was taken 
prisoner; while the greater part of the French soldiers were mas¬ 
sacred by the Flemish peasantry, who were enraged at the devasta¬ 
tion they had committed. 

The Duke of Guise was now obliged to hasten into Picardy, and 
with the main French army, consisting of about 40,000 men, took 
up a position so as to cover Corbie and Amiens, threatened by the 
Duke of Savoy, who with an army equal to that of the French had 
established himself on the river Authie. As both the French and 
Spanish monarchs had joined their respective camps, some great 
and decisive action was every day expected; yet both armies re¬ 
mained watching each other without coming to an engagement. 
Meanwhile some unofficial overtures for a peace had been made 
between the Constable and the Marshal St. Andre, who were 
prisoners of war, and the ministers of Philip II. Montmorengi 



TREATIES OF CATEAU-CAMBRfiSIS. [Book 

.. 9 ^ Btdturally desirous of peace at any price; for while he wa^ 
captive the Guises were supplanting him at court. The Cardin: 
of Lorraine, however, had imprudently offended the Duchess of 
Valentinois, who still retained great influence over the King, and 
who now threw her weight into Montmorenci’s scale; whilst Henry 
himself not unjustly imputed the loss of the campaign to the mis¬ 
conduct of the Duke of Guise. The Constable having obtained a 
short conge on parole, confirmed the French King’s impressions in 
a visit which he paid to him at the camp; when Henry showed 
him one of the greatest marks of favour then customary among 
princes by allowing him to share the royal bed. Under these 
circumstances conferences were opened at the abbey of Cercamp, 
October 15th, but were interrupted by the death of the English 
Queen, November 17th 1558, an event which placed the interests 
of Philip II. in quite a new position. When the congress was re¬ 
opened at Cateau-Cambresis early in February 1559, the Spanish 
monarch had discovered that there was no chance of his obtaining 
the hand of Elizabeth, who had now ascended the throne of Eng¬ 
land, and to whom he had made offers of marriage; and therefore 
though his general political interests still drew him towards that 
country, he ceased to insist, as he had previously done, on the 
restitution of Calais . 35 The sagacity of Elizabeth, or of her minister 
Cecil, perceived how difficult would be the recovery of that ancient 
possession, and she therefore contented herself with conditions 
which might tend in some degree to soothe the wounded feelings 
of national pride at its loss. In the treaty between France, Eng¬ 
land, and Scotland, signed at Cateau-Cambresis, April 2nd 1559, it 
was agreed that the King of France should hold Calais for eight 
years, at the expiration of which term it was to be restored to 
the Queen of England; failing which, France was to pay 500,000 
crowns ; a forfeit, however, which was not to abrogate the English 
claim. It was sufficiently plain that restitution would never be 
demanded; nor can this abandonment of a place, which offered a 
continual temptation for plunging into a war with France, be con¬ 
sidered as any real loss to the English nation . 36 

The treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, between France and Spain, 
was signed on the following day (April 3rd). It was principally 
founded on a double marriage, namely, between Philip II. him- 


85 The Duke of Alva, the chief Spanish 
Commissioner, had favoured the claims 
of France with regard to Calais; being 
of opinion that it was not for the interest 
of Spain and Flanders that England 
should command the Strait by the pos¬ 


session both of Dover and Calais. Rus- 
tant, Hist, del JDuque d? Alva, ap. Lingard, 
Hist, of England, vol. vi. p. 20. 

38 Dumont, t. v. pt. i. p. 29 sqq. Cf. 
Forbes, Full View, $c., p. 68. 
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CHARLES V. PROCEEDS TO SPAIN’. ’ 


Gng, thfiLLi 


■> «^d Elizabeth the eldest daughter of the French King, „„_ 

hktfien years of age, who had previously been destined for Philip’s 
son, Don Carlos; and another between Emmanuel Philibert, Duke 
of Savoy, and Margaret of France, sister of Henry II. The two 
contracting monarchs engaged that they would endeavour to pro¬ 
cure a general council to heal the dissensions of the Church; 
nearly all the conquests of both parties on the French and Flemish 
frontiers were mutually restored ; the French surrendered their 
acquisitions in Corsica to the Genoese, and abandoned the republic 
of Sienna as they had before abandoned that of Florence, stipu¬ 
lating, however, an amnesty for the Corsicans and Siennese. The 
Duke of Savoy, upon his marriage, was to be reinstated in his 
dominions, with the exception of the towns of Turin, Pignerol, 
Chieri, Chivasso and Yillanova d’Asti, which were to be held by 
Henry till his claims as heir of his grandmother, Louisa of Savoy, 
should have been decided by arbitration. 37 These were the prin¬ 
cipal articles. With regard to the Empire, Ferdinand had de¬ 
manded in the Diet of Augsburg (February 1559), the restitution 
of Metz, Toul, and Verdun. But Ferdinand was weak. His 
hereditary dominions were menaced by the Turks; he was ill 
supported by his nephew Philip; and he ended by letting the 
French ambassadors know, that in spite of his public protest he 
should not go to war for the three bishoprics. 38 

V hile these negociations were pending, the great sovereign who 
had been for so many years the leading character on the political 
scene, had expired. Charles V., as we have before intimated, 
sailed from Zealand for Spain, September 17th 1556. He had 
lingered a few days at Ghent, the place of his birth, and of some 
of the happiest days of his childhood; but he declined a pressing 
invitation of his daughter-in-law, Queen Mary, to visit England on 
his way. He landed at Laredo in Biscay, after a prosperous voyage 
of eleven days; whence he proceeded towards the convent of Yuste ' 
near Placentia in Estramadura, which he had fixed upon as the 
place of his retirement. His journey seems to have been protracted 
not only by ill health but also by want of money; a neglect which 
must have cut Charles to the quick, though it does not appear to 
have arisen, as it has been sometimes asserted, from the fault of 
his son Philip. At Valladolid he took leave of his two sisters, the 
Dowager-Queens of France and Hungary, whom lie would not 
permit to accompany him into his solitude. He arrived in No¬ 
vember at Jarandilla, about two leagues from Yuste, where he took 


37 Dumont, t. y. pt. i. p. 34. 
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38 Belcarius, lib. xxviii. p. 919. 
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CHARLES’S RETIREMENT AT YUSTE. 


Slip liis abode in the castle of Count Oropesa, till the house buiK 
for him at Yuste should have been completed. This consists 
of eight rooms on two floors, and was seated in a little valley 
watered by a brook and enclosed by well-wooded hills. It ad¬ 
joined an ancient convent of Hieronymite monks, and was sur¬ 
rounded with a pleasant garden, which, when health permitted, 
the abdicated Emperor would sometimes cultivate with his own 
hands. There was a communication with the monastery, and a 
window in one of his bedchambers looked into the chapel, so that 
when confined by sickness he could still participate in the service 
of the mass. He did not, however, live, as some writers have 
asserted, in a state of monastic mortification. His apartments 
were well, nay, magnificently furnished; he had a rich wardrobe, a 
valuable service of plate, a choice collection of paintings; and he 
indulged in the pleasures of the table to a gluttonous extent, that 
was very detrimental to his health. He had no objection to scourge 
his back 39 , but he could not endure to punish his belly by fasting, 
from which mode of penance he procured an absolution. He 
delighted in the music of the choir, in which he often joined; for 
he had a good ear as well as a sonorous voice, and would reprehend 
a false note with epithets that accorded but ill with the devotional 
character of the performance. He amused his leisure hours with 
mechanical pursuits, in which he displayed considerable ingenuity, 
and he took a particular interest in the mechanism of clocks and 
watches. It is related that on finding he could not make all his 
time-pieces go exactly together, he exclaimed against his own folly 
in attempting to cause all men to think alike; a philosophical 
reflection which would seem incompatible with his last injunction 
to his successor to maintain the Inquisition, did we not know that 
men will occasionally give a transient recognition to speculative 
truths, which nothing can induce them to adopt in practice. When 
he felt his end approaching, Charles was seized with a melancholy 
whim, which had in it a touch of insanity. He resolved to cele¬ 
brate his own obsequies. The convent chapel was hung with 
black and lighted with numerous tapers; in the centre a funereal 
trophy was supposed to contain the body of the deceased monarch; 
while Charles himself, holding a lighted torch in his hand, mingled 
with the monks and attendants who gathered round to celebrate 
the burial service. 40 This counterfeit of death was followed in a 


39 A scourge, stained with his blood, 
was preserved with veneration by Philip, 
and by him bequeathed to his son. Pres¬ 
cott, Philip II. vol. i. p. 252. 

The occurrence of this tragical farce 
has been questioned by Mignet in his 


Charles- Quint, but is accepted by Gachard, 
Stirling, and Prescott, The circumstances 
of it have been exaggerated in the narra¬ 
tive of Robertson, taken from Gregorio 
Leti. 


HIS CHARACTER. 
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few weeks by its reality. Soon after midnight on the 21st Sep- 
henfber 1558, the sovereign in whose dominions the sun never set, 
yielded to the common fate of human nature. 41 

It is a mistake to suppose, as Robertson and other writers have 
related, that Charles did not concern himself with business in his 
retreat. He was in constant correspondence with his son, and hie 
despatches from Yuste to Valladolid directed the policy of his 
daughter Joanna, who, in the absence of Philip in England and 
the Netherlands, conducted the regency of Spain. In his secluded 
abode, he even sometimes gave audience to foreign envoys. He 
took the most lively interest in the French campaign of 1557, as 
well as in that in Italy. In the alarm of those wars Philip de¬ 
spatched Euy Gromez to Yuste for his father’s advice, and even 
entreated him to resume for a while the direction of affairs. Charles 
did not share his son’s scruples respecting hostilities with the Pope; 
and he manifested the deepest disappointment when he found that 


<SL 


Philip had not availed himself of the victory of St. Quentin to 
march upon Paris. 

The character of the Emperor Charles V. will have been gathered 
by the attentive reader from the narrative of his actions. Ambition 
was his ruling passion, to which all his other motives, and even his 
religious feelings, must be ranked as subordinate. He carried out 
his plans with a skill, a perseverance, and a consistency which 
mark him as a great statesman, though his method of action was 
far from being always compatible with morality or with the good 
of his people. His policy must be regarded as his own, for though 
he had always a confidential minister, he was not implicitly guided 
by his advice; and he never submitted his designs to a body of 
councillors. His first minister and chancellor was Grattinara, a 
Piedmontese by birth, and president of the parliament of Franche 
Comte; a man of proud and independent spirit, as appears from 
his letters to Margaret, Regent of the Netherlands, whose coun- 


41 Since the time when Robertson 
WTote, the Archives of Simancas have 
thrown considerable light on the history 
of Charles V. in his retirement. To those 
who wish to pursue a subject which our 
limits do not permit us to treat at much 
length, the following notice of sources 
may not. be unacceptable. From the 
Archives just mentioned, Don Tomas Gon¬ 
zalez drew up a MS. volume, entitled 
Retiro, Estancia y Muerte del Emperador 
Carlos Quin to en el Monasterio de Yuste, 
which was never published; but being 
bought by the French Government, was 
placed in the Archives des Affaires Stran¬ 


gles. From this MS. M. Mignet, who 
had charge of the collection in which it 
was deposited, compiled his Charles Quint , 
son Abdication , son Sejour et sa Mort au 
Monastkre de Yuste Others have availed 
themselves of the same source, as Mr. 
Stirling in his Cloister Life of Charles V., 
a book of high repute; and M. Am6d6e 
Pichot in his Charles Quint , Chroniqtte de 
sa Vie interieure et de sa Vie politique. 
M. Gachard’s Retraite et Mort de Charles 
V. (2 vols.) is devoted to the letters of 
the Emperor and his household, which 
form the staple of the Gonzalez MS. 
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CHARLES V.’S COURT. [Book III. 

scuur' he had once been. 42 His successor Granvella, who wasjT* | j 
gore supple, and perhaps an abler politician, lived in confidential 
intimacy with Charles, yet cannot be said to have governed him. 43 
It was his practice every evening to send the Emperor a note 
containing his opinion on the business to be transacted on the 
morrow: but though their judgments usually coincided, that of 
Granvella was not allowed to predominate. The Emperor’s con¬ 
fessor had access to these consultations, but no voice in the deci¬ 
sion. The Bishop of Arras, Grranvella’s son and successor in the 
ministry, seems to have possessed less influence than his father. 

One of the worst traits in Charles’s character was an intolerant 
bigotry; and in the latter years of his life, when his understanding 
was enfeebled by a degrading superstition, he became fanatically 
cruel. He endeavoured to awaken the spirit of persecution in the 
bosom of the Regent Joanna; and in a codicil to his will he solemnly 
adjured Philip to cherish the Inquisition, and never to spare a 
heretic. Yet in his earlier days he could make religion bend to 
policy, as appears from his treatment of the Protestants, as well as 
of the captive Pope Clement VII. He had a high notion of the call¬ 
ing and authority of a sovereign ; he required strict order and obe¬ 
dience; and he enforced them when he considered it necessary with 
a severe and unsparing hand; but he was not needlessly cruel, and 
his humanity, as well as his courage, was conspicuous in his expe¬ 
ditions to Africa. On the whole, measuring him by the morals 
and maxims of his times, and comparing him with contemporary 
princes, he must be pronounced a great, a wise, and a successful 

monarch. . 

Charles’s court was modelled on the old Burgundian fashion ol that 
of Philip the Good and Charles the Bold, and consisted ol between 700 
and 800 persons. Those in immediate attendance on the Emperor s 
person were of princely birth, while the palace was filled with the 
lesser nobility. His chapel of forty musicians was the completest 
in the world, and sustained the reputation of the Netherlands as the 
birthplace of modern music. • ~ ; 

To facilitate the government of his wide-spread dominions, 
Charles had instituted a very peculiar court, composed of a governor 
or minister, from each of his various states : namely, a Sicilian, a 
Neapolitan, a Milanese, a Burgundian, a Fleming, an Aragonese 
and a Castilian; besides two or three doctors. These consulted 

«* See Lettres de Louis XIL t. iv.; si risolve tutta fra P imperatore et 
Michelet, Renaissance , p. 255, Monsignor Granvella. j-CavaUo , Relat. 

43 « Si sorve r imperatore del consiglio ap. Kanke, Fursten und Volker , B. l. S. 
suolo di Monsignor Granvella. La cosa 149. 
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HIS COUNCIL OP STATE. 


matters relating to the Empero 
states collectively ; each being kept informed of the circum¬ 
stances of his own province, and making a report upon them. The 
members enjoyed an annual pension of 1000 to 1500 crowns. The 
president was the younger Grranvella, the Bishop of Arras. 44 



44 Belat. of Cayallo, ap. Banke, Fursten , $c. t B. i. S. 146. 
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AND EFFECTS OF THE PEACE. 


CHAPTER V. 

The peace of Cateau-Cambresis opens a new era in the history of 
Europe. That treaty must be regarded as a conspiracy of the 
French and Spanish monarchs against the spirit of the age; for 
though it contained no formal article for the suppression of Protest¬ 
antism, and of those ideas of civil and religious liberty which it 
had inspired, yet it is notorious, that in the antecedent negociations 
the growth of the Reformation was alleged as an argument for the 
necessity of peace. 1 The two leading powers having thus combined 
to maintain with the sword the tenets of Rome, the Protestants 
were driven to make common cause together; and Europe became 
divided into two hostile camps, distinguished by their modes of faith. 
Hence the Reformation necessarily assumed more and more of a 
political character: civil grievances were associated with those of 
religion; intestine wars broke out in France and the Netherlands; 
and Protestant England, to avert the subjugation threatened by 
the great papal conspiracy, and the attempt to depose Elizabeth 
%nd place the Queen of Scots upon the throne, lent her aid to the 
insurgents in both those countries. Thus, during the latter half of 
the 16th century^ there was little political action unconnected more 
or less directly with religion. The great wars, if not the national 
jealousies, which had marked its earlier period, almost entirely 
ceased, h ranee, the common disturber of the peace of Europe, was 
occupied with her domestic broils; while Grermany, by the severance 
of the empire from Spain, and by its comparative freedom from the 
attacks of the Turks after the death of Solyman, enjoyed a long 
period of unwonted tranquillity. Spain, the great leader of the 
Catholic cause, and England, the champion of Protestantism, 
seemed to be the only powers capable .of vigorous action abroad ; 
but at that time, and till after the destruction of the Spanish 

1 The Spaniards always maintained the French King, and the King of Spain 
that their motive for entering into.the for the joining of their forces together 

peace, was to enable the King of France for the suppression of religion ” (i. e. Pro¬ 
to put down heresy. Ranke, Franzosische testantism). — Kyllygrew’s Despatches 

Gesch. B. i. S. 97. “ Upon the making of January 6th 1560, in Forbes’ State Pa- 

the late peace, there was an appointment pers, vol. i. p. 296. 
made between the late Pope (Pius IV.), 
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DISSATISFACTION OF THE FRENCH. 

it would have appeared ridiculous to name the frv^o 
countries in the same breath. During the life of Philip II., Spain 
remained, in opinion at least* the dominant power in Europe* and 
the idea entertained in England of its might is shown by the 
cautious policy of Elizabeth. The decline of Spain had, indeed, 
already commenced in the reign of Charles V.; but she still pos¬ 
sessed her far-famed infantry, and the prestige of her vast posses¬ 
sions and reputed enormous wealth. Her strength, half fact half 
phantom, was wielded by Philip II. in a spirit partaking of a 
monkish inquisitor and a government clerk ; assiduous at the desk 
from morning to night, diligent and serious, but without a spark 
of talent. But as Spain was engaged and crippled by the revolt 
of the Netherlands, while Elizabeth’s policy was mostly defensive, 
there was little general European actidn, and our attention dur¬ 
ing the remainder of this book will be chiefly occupied with the 
civil wars of France and the Low Countries; movements, however, 
which differ vastly in importance. For while the struggle in 
France neither extended beyond the limits of that country nor 
produced any lasting effect, the revolt in the Netherlands, and the 
establishment of the Dutch republic, resulted in changing the face 
of Europe, by introducing among its members another Protestant 
power. 

The dissatisfaction with the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, by which 
the unconquered garrisons of sixty fortresses were to lay down their 
arms, was universal in France. Montmorenci and St. Andre were 
unmercifully abused; France, it was said, had to pay more dearly 
for their ransom than for that of Francis I. But though the treaty 
was denounced as the work of an ambitious minister and an artful 
mistress, Henry II. not only ratified it, but faithfully performed all 
its articles. The Duke of Savoy repaired to Paris to celebrate his 
marriage with the king’s sister, Margaret; and the Duke of Alva 
to wed his daughter Elizabeth, by procuration, for his master, 
Philip. 

Amid the discontent of the nation, the court seemed dissolved 
in pleasure, and to be entirely engrossed with the fetes preparing 
in honour of the double marriage. Yet at this very moment events 
were passing that were to cause nearly half a century of civil war¬ 
fare. We have already had frequent occasion to allude to the 
religious persecutions in France. The earlier reformers in that 
country were Lutherans; but the French reformers had now 
received a new impulse and a better organisation from their own 
countryman, Calvin, at Geneva; whose doctrines, expressed w T ith 
vigour and precision in their own language, at well as in Latin, 
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PROGRESS OF THE REFORMATION IN FRANCE. [Book ZTD( 

a^o recommended themselves to the French mind by their 
ogical clearness and practical spirit, and had thus easily sup¬ 
planted those of Luther. The churches of the French Protestants 
had already been organised on the model of that of Geneva, to 
which their eyes were directed as to the new Jerusalem ; and Calvin’s 
rescripts thence had with them the same force as the Papal. Bulls 
with the Eoman Catholics. Calvinism had spread into the greater 
part of France, and especially in the provinces of Brittany, 
Normandy, Languedoc, Gascony, Poitou, Touraine, Provence, and 
Dauphine. Its converts belonged chiefly to the higher ranks, in¬ 
cluding many of the clergy, monks, nuns, and even bishops; and 
the Catholic churches seemed almost deserted, except by the lowest 
classes. 2 The boldness of the Calvinists had increased with their 
numbers. In 1557 they had ventured to assemble in open day in 
the Pre aux Clercs, the fashionable promenade of the Parisians, 
where they sung psalms that had been versified by Marot, and set 
to the music of Guillaume Franc by Louis Bourgeois and by 
Goudimel, the master of Palestrina. Even Antony of Navarre and 
his Queen had countenanced these meetings with their presence. 

Henry II. had viewed the progress of the Reformation with dis¬ 
trust and alarm, and had endeavoured to repress it by persecution ; 
in which he was assisted by the fanaticism of the populace, excited 
by the preaching of the friars and the calumnies circulated against 
the Calvinists. The year 1553 was rendered remarkable by the 
number of its martyrs. 3 The same year, unfortunately, witnessed 
the intolerance of Calvin himself; and'Michael Servetus perished 
in the flames for having asserted his doctrines with too much talent 
and too much boldness against the Genevese Reformer. In 1555. 
the King, at the instigation of the Cardinal of Lorraine, had en¬ 
deavoured to revive the ancient Inquisition in all its terrors; but 
the Parliament of Paris remonstrated. In the spring of 1557, 
while the Duke of Guise was pursuing his successes in Italy, the 
Pope was solicited to establish the Spanish and Roman Inquisition 
in France; Paul consented, and issued a Bull to that effect, 
April 26th, which was ordered to be enregistered by a royal edict 
issued at Compi&gne July 24th. By this instrument the three 
Cardinals of Lorraine, Bourbon, and Chatillon, the first of whom 
had been the prime mover in the matter, were appointed grand 
inquisitors. The Parliament again refused to register the edict. 
Its opposition, however, was not dictated by humanity, but by the 
fear of being supplanted in its jurisdiction by the priests; and, 


2 Relatione of Micheli, 1561, 
Ranke, Popes, yoL ii. p. 16. 
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RIGOROUS PERSECUTIONS OF HENRY II. 

H?uenced by this fear, it showed itself as relentless as any Inquisi 
tioijL, and sanctioned some horrible persecutions. But the practice 
of that body was anomalous. The processes against heretics were 
conducted, according to circumstances, by two different Chambers, 
La Grand?Chambre, and that called La Toumelle; the latter of 
which was inclined to mercy, while the Grand?Chambre, from the 
numerous victims whom it consigned to the flames, obtained the 
name of the Chambre Ardente , or Burning Chamber. 

After the peace of Cateau-Cambresis, which released the King 
from the necessity of courting the Protestant cantons of Switzerland 
and the German Lutheran princes, Henry II. resolved to render 
persecution more vigorous and consistent in his own dominions 
by reducing the Parliament to obedience, and compelling them to 
accept the Pope’s Bull for the establishment of the Inquisition. 
The reformed church in France, in spite of the renewed persecutions 
to which it was subjected, had continued to flourish and’ increase. 
In May this very year, 1559, it held its first general synod at Paris, 
and established itself as a great religious republic, by drawing up 
a confession of faith and publishing regulations for ecclesiastical 
discipline, A crisis had thus arrived when a decisive step seemed 
necessary. The King summoned the Parliament to restore unity 
to its proceedings, and to enforce a strict execution of the royal 
edicts. This question was submitted to the Parliament for dis¬ 
cussion by the Procureur-general in a Mercuriale 4 , and gave 
rise to a long and animated debate, in which several of the members 
expressed themselves with dignity and freedom. When the dif¬ 
ferent Chambers were thus assembled together, the voice of mercy 
prevailed; the bloody rigour of the Grand Chambre was con¬ 
demned, and the question now lay between mitigated penalties 
and complete absolution. In this state of things, Henry II. un¬ 
expectedly appeared in the Parliament (June 10th), accompanied 
by several princes of the Houses of Bourbon and Guise. He 
told the members that having concluded a peace, and cemented 
it by the marriages of his sister and daughter, he meant now 
to proceed to the repression of heresy; he knew, he said, that 
they were then discussing the subject, and he invited them to 
continue the debate in his presence. Many of the members, and 
especially Du Bourg and Du Faur, expressed themselves with great 
boldness. Du Faur concluded an eloquent denunciation of the 
abuses of Rome by exclaiming: “ We must know who those are 


4 A quarterly session of the Parlia¬ 
ment, in which all the chambers were 
reunited, and which was held on-a Wed¬ 


nesday ( Mercredi, die Mercurii), whence 
its name. 
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^ trouble the Church lest that should happen which Elijah 
Tishbite said to King Ahab, “ It is thou that troublest Israel.” . 

At these speeches the King could scarce contain his anger. He 
despatched the Constable to seize with his own hand the two coun¬ 
sellors on their benches; nor did Montmorenci decline the degrading 
office. Five other counsellors were arrested by the captain of the 
guard, and they were all sent to the Bastille. This scene, which 
forcibly recalls to mind the attempted seizure of the five members 
by Charles I. in the English Parliament, may also, like that.act, be 
regarded as inaugurating the civil wars which ensued. In vain the 
Protestant synod, still sitting at Paris, interceded for the prisoners. 
The King, setting at nought the privileges of the Parliament, 
appointed a special tribunal for their trial, and had the brutality 
to declare that he would see with his own eyes the burning of 
Du Bourg. But his own unexpected death deprived him of this 

spectacle. t ' 

On the 20th of June the marriage of Mademoiselle Elizabeth with 
the King of Spain was celebrated, and on the 29th the contract was 
signed for that between Mademoiselle ‘Margaret, the King’s sister, 
and the Duke of Savoy. Among the fetes in celebration of these 
events, a grand tournament was held in front of the Koyal hotel of 
the Tournelles, and nearly at the foot of the Bastille. On the 29th 
of June, Henry II., who was fond of this exercise, and had already 
run some courses, determined, in spite of the entreaties of his queen 
to the contrary, to tilt with Montgomery Count de Lorges, the cap¬ 
tain of his guard; when the lances of both combatants were shivered 
in the charge, and a fragment of that of Montgomeri pierced the 
King's visor and entered his eye. In the midst of indescribable 
confusion and alarm, Henry was carried to the Tournelles, where, 
in spite of the best surgical aid, he expired of the wound, July 10th. 
He was in the prime of life, being only in his forty-first year. 
He left seven legitimate children; namely, four sons, Francis II., 
Charles IX., Henry III,, and Francis, Duke of Alenpon; and three 
daughters, Elizabeth, married as we have said to Philip II., Claude 
who° married the Duke of Lorraine, and Margaret, who espoused 
Henry of Navarre, subsequently Henry IV. 

The unexpected death of Henry II. seemed to crown with a 
sudden success all the ambitious aspirations of the Guises. Fran¬ 
cis II., who now ascended the throne of France, was the husband 
of their niece, Mary, the youthful Queen of Scots; and as the new 
King was only in his sixteenth year, it was evident that the whole 
power of the monarchy would fall into the hands of his uncles-in- 
law. Nor was their influence confined to France. Their sister. 



THE GUISES SEIZE THE GOVEENMENT. 

r widow of James V. of Scotland, was Queen Regent of that 
country; while their niece, Mary Stuart, claimed to be rightful heir 
of the English, as well as Scottish, crown ; and much to the annoy¬ 
ance of Queen Elizabeth, she and her husband Fi^mcis openly 
assumed the arms of England. The chief offices of trust and 
power in France were immediately seized by the Guises; Duke 
Francis assuming the command of the army, while the Cardinal of 
Lorraine undertook the administration of the finances. Montmo- 
renci, who had enjoyed so large a share of power under Henry II., 
though treated by the young king with outward respect, was de¬ 
prived of his office of Grand-master of the royal household, which 
was conferred upon the Duke of Guise; and the Constable retired 
to his chateaux of Chantilli and Ecouen ; Antony King of Navarre, 
and even Catherine de’ Medici, both of whom, Antony as first prince 
of the blood and Catherine as queen-mother, had better claims than 
the Guises to assume the reins of government, were repulsed, and 
treated with studied indignity. The notion of a regency was scorn¬ 
fully rejected on the ground that the king was old enough to reign; 
and thus the Guises were enabled to goverp under his name. When 
Antony, who, after Henry’s wound, had been invited to court by 
Montmorenci, arrived at St. Germains, he experienced nothing but 
insults. Nobody went to receive him, and the principal apartment 
of the palace, to which he was entitled as first prince of the blood, 
was occupied by the Duke of Guise. Antony, a poor feeble creature, 
patiently endured these contumelies. His brother, Louis de 
Bourbon, Prince of Conde, who had more vigour of character, and 
was regarded by the Protestants as their head, was sent out of the 
way to ratify the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis at Brussels, and his 
poverty was insulted by the inadequate sum of 1000 crowns for his 
journey. Catherine de’ Medici, who saw that her time had not 
come, and that she had only escaped from the dominion of the 
Duchess of Valentinois to fall under that of her daughter-in-law 
Mary, offered no resistance, and endeavoured to steer between the 
different parties. The Guises even talked of sending her back to 
Florence. 5 

Under the domination of the Guises, it might be foreseen that 
the religiqus disputes, the great question of the age, must soon be 


5 The principal authorities for the en¬ 
suing period, are Davila (the apologist of 
Catherine de’ Medici), Storia delle guerre 
civili di Francia; Thuanus (De Thou), 
Historic, sui temporis (1543—1607); Eeg- 
nierde la Planche, De Vetat de France sous 
Frangois II. , the work of a zealous but well- 
informed Protestant; tho Memoir esoi Cas- 


telnau, a Catholic, but impartial and judU. 
cions; Laplace, De Vestat dela Religion et 
de la Respublique; Memoires de Cond6, ed. 
deSecousse; D’Aubign£, Hist. JJniverseUe , 
and MSmoires; De Bouille, Histoire des 
dues de Guises, a recent work of good 
authority, the author having used th e 
Archives of Simancas. 
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RISE OF THE HUGONOTS. 


ugiit in France to the arbitrament of the sword. Bigoted 
violent, that family were the thorough and unscrupulous adherents 
of the policy of Eome and of Philip II. After the peace of Cateau- 
Cambresis they had stimulated their sister, the Queen Eegent of 
Scotland, to acts of violence against the reformers in that kingdom, 
who were now organised into a league under the name of the Con¬ 
gregation. The example of the Scots had encouraged the French 
Protestants, who also formed a closer union, and began about this 
time to be called Hugonots. 6 At Paris they almost entirely 
occupied the Faubourg St. Germain, which obtained the name of 
“ the Little Geneva.” Numerous edicts now began to be levelled 
at them, and they were forbidden to carry arms, or to wear large 
mantles or boots in which weapons might be concealed. The 
bigotry and intolerance of the government were seconded by the 
fanaticism of the lower classes. Those who neglected to salute the 
images of the Virgin exhibited at the corners of the'streets, were 


dragged to prison, nay, sometimes killed by the infuriated populace. 

The principal leaders of the Hugonots at this time were Antony’s 
consort Jeanne, his brother the Prince of Conde, and the Cha- 
tillons, especially the Admiral Coligni and his brother d’Andelot. 
Antony himself was too insignificant to be of any account. Conde 
openly professed himself the head of the Hugonots; and he held a 
conference of their principal leaders at his residence. La Ferte, in 
Champagne. The position of parties, the attitude of the govern¬ 
ment, rendered the question as much a political as a religious one; 
and in the hope of regaining their influence the Hugonot leaders 
loudly demanded an assembly of the States-General. Catherine 
who had hitherto pretended to favour the Hugonots, alarmed at the 
idea of such an assembly, drew nearer to the Guises, and solicited 
the assistance of her son-in-law, Philip II. of Spain. But the force 
of circumstances rendered at that time the policy of Philip some¬ 
what singular and anomalous. As far as the suppression of heresy 
was concerned, he went heart and soul with the Guises; but in this 
instance the prosecution of his darling views was embarrassed by 
the existence of a young female, Mary Stuart 7 ; and, as in many 
other instances, he seems to have grudged a life which thwarted his 
policy. He dreaded any revolution that would unite the crowns of 


8 Castelnau, however, liv. ii. ch. 7, says 
that this term was first applied contemp¬ 
tuously to the French Protestants after the 
failure of the conspiracy of Amboise, and 
that it was derived from a petty coin in use 
in the days of Hugues Capet. Another 
derivation is from the German Eidgenossen 
(sworn companions), a name applied to 


the confederates of Switzerland. 

7 “ If the young Queen (Mary Stuart) 
were to die, it would relieve us from se¬ 
rious embarrassments.”—Philip’s Letter to 
Granvella, Pajpiers dCEtat du Cardinal de 
Granvelle , t. v. p. 643 ; cf. vi. 89, 93, &c.; 
Mignet, Marie Stmrt, app. A. 
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:e, England, and Scotland on one head, and was, consequently^ A - 
indd^ respect, from purely political considerations, opposed to the 
Guises; and he announced that he would not suffer them to assist 
the Catholics in England by a descent. Hence, singularly enough, 
the champion king of orthodoxy was led to defend for a while the 
heretic Elizabeth against the See of Home, and thus indirectly aided 
the re-establishment of Protestantism in England. And though he 
returned Catherine a courteous and consoling answer, he did not 
at this juncture contribute a single man or a single maravedi in 
support of the Catholic cause in France. 

The refusal of the Guises to assemble the States-General led to the 
wild and impolitic conspiracy of Amboise; the object of which was to 
seize the King and the Guises at Blois, to bring the latter to trial, to 
summon the States, and to confer the Regency on King Antony. The 
chief mover in it was Geoffroy de la Barre, sieur de La Renaudie, a 
man of bankrupt fortunes, and ready for any desperate enterprise. 
Conde and the Chatillons appear to have been privy to the con¬ 
spiracy, but took no active part; and it was disapproved of by 
Calvin, whom La Renaudie had consulted. The plot was betrayed 
by one of the conspirators, a lawyer named Avenelles, and frus¬ 
trated by removing the Court from Blois to the Castle of Amboise. 

Some of the leading Hugonots were summoned to the defence of 
the King, and the command of the castle of Amboise was intrusted 
to Conde himself, who, under an apparently honourable appoint¬ 
ment, became in reality a prisoner. La Renaudie, who had never¬ 
theless persisted in his design, at the head of 300 men, was inter¬ 
cepted and killed, and his troops dispersed. Like all abortive 
conspiracies, this plot only strengthened the hands of those against 
whom it was directed. In spite of the opposition of Catherine and 
the Chancellor Olivier, Guise was proclaimed the King’s Lieutenant- 
General, an office which conferred upon him an almost dictatorial 
power; and he caused a great many of those who had been 
connected with the conspiracy to be executed. 

The Chancellor Olivier, at heart a Protestant, died soon after 
the detection of this conspiracy, and Catherine de’ Medici, with 
the consent of the Guises, now gave the seals to Michel de l’Hopital, 
who at that time filled at Nice the office of Chancellor to Margaret 
of France, Duchess of Savoy. The princes of Lorraine as yet 
knew him only as a man of humble origin, but of great legal and 
literary talent; they suspected not the patriotic devotion, the 
inflexible constancy, which, though concealed under an appearance 
of deference towards the great, have rendered L’Hopital one of 
the most feuiarkable and worthy ministers that France has ever 
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possessed. He was one of the few enlightened spirits in those 
ofSigotry and fanaticism, who held that toleration was not incom¬ 
patible with true religion; his grand scheme was to let Catholicism 
and Protestantism subsist side by side; whence by some he was 
regarded as a Hugonot, by others as an Atheist. A man of these 
moderate views had necessarily many difficulties to contend with 
in those days of excitement. Flushed with their recent triumph, 
the Guises wished to use the power which the abortive conspiracy 
had thrown into their hands, in order to introduce the ^Spanish 
Inquisition into France; nor could L’Hopital divert them from 
this project, except by consenting to the Edict of Romorantin 
(May 1560). It was with great reluctance that the Parliament of 
Paris registered an edict, which transferred all trials for heresy 
from the civil to the episcopal jurisdiction. L’Hopital somewhat 
modified the law by his interpretation of it, and introduced a clause 
by which false accusers were subjected to the lex talionis. 

- The policy of the Guises was not so successful abroad as at home. 
The death of their sister the Queen Regent of Scotland (June 10th 
1560), th$ dispersion by a storm of the French fleet, with a consi¬ 
derable army on board, and the vigorous assistance afforded by 
Queen Elizabeth to the Congregation, obliged the French in Leith 
to capitulate; and the Guises found themselves compelled to sanc¬ 
tion a treaty by which the French were to evacuate Scotland; 
while King Francis II. and his consort Mary Stuart agreed to 
renounce the arms and title of sovereigns of England (July 5th). 
Thus the Reformation was established in Scotland, and the Scots 
were now inclined towards the English alliance in preference to 
their ancient one with France. 

The affairs of France itself, however, sufficed at this period to 
engross the attention of the Guises. The French Protestants were 
preparing to take up arms; Conde had retired to 1 the court of his 
brother Antony at Nerac, and endeavoured to stir into action his 
sluggish nature; the Guises on their side were arming for the 
struggle, and treating with German counts and barons for mer¬ 
cenary troops. Their great difficulty was the empty state of the 
Royal exchequer; nor in the present state of parties dared they 
venture on assembling the Etats-Generciux or States-General, in 
order to lay on new taxes. As a preliminary step, it was determined 
to call an assembly of Notables, which met at Fontainebleau, 
August 20th 1560. At this meeting, over which the young King 
presided, Montmorenci and his nephews, the Admiral Coligni, 
d’Andelot and the Cardinal de Chatillon, the Yidame de Chartres, 
and others, appeared, on the side of the Protestants, escorted by a 
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bng’body of cavalry: the King of Navarre and his brother Cond 
were invited, but refused to attend. 

Before business began, Coligni surprised the assembly by sud¬ 
denly rising and presenting a petition from the Protestants of Nor¬ 
mandy, whose prayer was that they might be allowed to meet for 
worship in the face of day, and thus avoid the calumnies that were 
spread respecting their nocturnal meetings. Coligni proceeded to 
complain of the young King’s education; that his person was sur¬ 
rounded with guards, and that he was thus taught to look upon his 
subjects as enemies, instead of seeking to live in their affections* 
This speech excited the rage of Guise and his brother the Cardinal. 
The Duke having observed that the petition had no signatures, the 
Admiral replied that he would soon get it signed by 10,000 men; 
upon which Guise furiously retorted, “And I will put myself at 
the head of 100,000 men, who will sign the contrary with their 
blood.” 8 



The result of the deliberations at Fontainebleau, was that the 
States-General should be assembled, and that a National Council 
should be called for the discussion of the religious differences : the 
States were to meet at Orleans in October, the Council at Paris in 
the following January. But before they met, events took place 
which changed the whole aspect of affairs. 

Although Conde did not himself attend at Fontainebleau he had 
sent an agent named La Sague to come to an understanding with 
the Constable and the Chatillons. This man was arrested by order 
of the Guises, and revealed all the plans of Conde. It appeared 
from despatches written in sympathetic ink, that Montmorenci had 
advised the Bourbons to come to the court in great force, and to 
overpower and arraign the Guises. In consequence of these dis¬ 
closures the Yidame de Chartres was thrown into the Bastille; 
several other distinguished persons were arrested, and Francis II. 
cited the King of Navarre to bring his brother to court, in order 
that Conde might justify himself from the designs that were 
imputed to him against the safety of the state. 

To disconcert the measures of their enemies, the Guises conceived 
a plot of wonderful audacity and extent. Protestantism was to be 
put down with a high hand, and its principal leaders destroyed, by 
a movement in which the Pope, the King of Spain, the Duke of 
Savoy, and other Italian princes were to participate. The National 
Council was to be refused on the ground that the Council of Trent 
was about to be reopened ; the States when they assembled w r ere to 


8 Calvin, Epist. 300; Beza, Hist, des Retires , liv. iv. t, i. p. 183 (ed. 1619). 
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RETURN OF PHILIP II. TO SPAIN. 

abstain from discussing any point of religion, and a confessior 
faith was to be handed to the deputies, as well as to all nobles, 
prelates, officers and others who attended. Laymen who refused 
to sign it were to be instantly condemned and burnt; while eccle- 
siastics were to be handed over to their own order for punish¬ 
ment. Coligni, d’Andelot, and probably their brother, the Cardinal 
Chatillon, were to be involved in this extermination, and as Mont- 
morenci and his sons could not be charged with heresy, they were 
to be accused of a plot against the state. The executions at 
Orleans were to be repeated throughout the kingdom; French 
troops were join those from Italy and Savoy, to massacre the 
Vaudois, and to attack Geneva; while the Spaniards were to 
invade Bearn, and to find occupation for the vassals of the heretic 
Bourbons. The plan, however, was only very partially executed. 
In order to understand the causes which encouraged its formation, 
as well as led to its failure, we must cast our eyes for a moment on 
the position of the potentates who were expected to co-operate 


in it. . 

It was not till the summer of 1559 that Philip II. quitted the 
Netherlands, to which he never returned. One of the causes of 
his departure was the intelligence which he had received of the 
progress of the Reformation in Spain 9 , the consequence of the 
dose connection between that country and Germany during the 
reign of Charles V. Bibles in the Castilian tongue and other pro- 
hihited books printed in Germany had found their way into Spain , 
but as the study of them was chiefly confined to the higher and more 
educated classes, the progress of the new tenets had long remained 
undiscovered. It was immediately combated by the Bulls of I ope 
Paul IV. and the edicts of Philip II. The chief inquisitor, I er- 
nando Valdes, Bishop of Seville, a fierce and cunning fanatic, 
was a fitting instrument to carry out the views of Rome and of his 
master. The fires of the Inquisition in Spain were no longei lit 
for Jews and Moors alone, and in May 1559 took place the first 

auto cle fe of Spanish Protestants. . 

Philip II. having embarked at Flushing August 20th arrived on 
Laredo in Biscay on the 29th. A violent storm had neai ^de¬ 
livered Europe from almost half a century of oppression. I he 
vessel which had brought Philip, freighted with a large collection 
of valuables, as well as several others of his fleet, foundered in 
sight of port; more than 1000 persons perished, and Philip himself 
only escaped by landing in a boat. From Laredo he proceeded to 


• On this subject see McCrie, Hist, of the Reformation in Spain. 



PHILIP MARRIES ELIZABETH OP FRAHCE. 


alladolid, where he received his sister Joanna’s resignation of tL_ 
regency, and feasted his eyes with seeing some of his heretical 
subjects burnt. These measures of severity proved successful in 
Spain, and in a few years all. traces of the Reformation were ob¬ 
literated, but with it was also extinguished the future prosperity of 
Spain. To a victim who had implored his mercy, Philip exclaimed 
that he would send his own son to the flames were he convicted of 
being an impenitent heretic. Don Carlos was indeed suspected of 
sympathising with the reformers; and Philip was afterwards accused 
of having fulfilled his horrible threat. 



Early in 1560 the Spanish King consummated at Guadalajara, 
in New Castile, his marriage with Elizabeth of France, whose 
espousal by proxy at Paris we have already related. Elizabeth, 
who was now fifteen, while Philip was thirty-four, had been pre¬ 
viously betrothed to his son, whose age was more suitable to her 
own; and though the story of a mutual passion between Don 
Carlos and the French princess seems to be devoid of foundation, 
it is not improbable that he was annoyed and offended at being 
thus supplanted by his father. Elizabeth, from the circumstances 
of her marriage, was called by the Spaniards, Isabel de la Paz, 
or Isabella of the Peace. 10 

Philip II. was not averse to the seheme of the Guises. He had 
again accorded his friendship to that family after the revolution 
in Scotland, which removed his distrust of French policy in that 
quarter; but the Spanish arms had just experienced great reverses 
in Africa, the finances were in a bad state, and Granvella dissuaded 
Philip from taking any active part in the plot. Nor did the 
Guises obtain anything more than good wishes from Rome, where 
another and milder Pontiff now occupied the Papal chair. 

The last year of Paul IY.’s pontificate was marked by a singular 
revolution. This Pontiff, who, suddenly raised from the cloister to 
the crown, had used his new dignity with insatiable greediness, 
began now to reign as had been at first expected of him, and 
returned to his old plans of reform. The change was specially 
signalised by his renunciation of nepotism and the disgrace of his 
nephews. He had been estranged from Cardinal Caraffa by his 
unsuccessful embassy to the court of Philip II., and from the 
young Cardinal Del Monte by his riotous conduct in drawing his 
sword in a midnight brawl. At a meeting of the Inquisition, 


“■Isabel is equivalent m Spanish to tal. The population of Madrid, which 
Elizabeth. In 1563 Philip took up his was only 12,000 in 1563, rose by the end 
permanent residence at Madrid, which of Philip’s reign to 30,000; and the town 
henceforth became the Spanish capital; was of course adequately enlarged and im- 
previously there had been no fixed capi- proved, Prescott, Philip II. vol. i. p. 377. 
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January 9th 1559, Paul rebuked Del Monte in violent terms, a J 
thundered out “ Reform ! Reform.” His agitation was so extreme 
that it deprived him of appetite and sleep, and threw him into a 
violent fever. On the 27th of January having summoned a con¬ 
sistory, he passionately denounced the immoral lives of his nephews, 
called on God and man to witness that he had been ignorant of 
their conduct, dismissed them from their posts and sent them into 
banishment; retaining only the son of Montorio, whom he had 
made a cardinal in his eighteenth year. 

Paul IV. now entered on an entirely new course of government. 
He abandoned his hatred of Spain, and zealously assisted the 
Spanish Inquisition in repressing heresy. The secular affairs of 
the Roman State were intrusted to entirely new hands; many 
abuses were abolished, the sale of places was restricted, and a chest, 
of which he alone kept the key, was erected in public, into which 
every man might throw his petitions and complaints. As a token 
of these reforms, he caused a medal of himself to be struck, having 
on the reverse the subject of Christ driving the money changers 
from the temple. His ecclesiastical reforms kept pace with the 
civil. He never missed attending the weekly meetings of the 
Roman Inquisition; and in a Bull, which he issued respecting that 
institution (February 15th 1559), he declared that if the Roman 
Pontiff himself should be found to have lapsed into heresy before 
his election, the election itself, as well as all his acts, should be 
annulled. His deeds corresponded with his words, and his last 
days were occupied with arrests and excommunications. At the 
same time he increased the pomp of divine worship, embellished 
the decorations of the Sixtine Chapel, and instituted the repre¬ 
sentation of the Holy Sepulchre, still exhibited in Catholic churches 
at Easter. The people, however, did not forget the war that he 
had brought upon Rome; and the reign of informers and execu¬ 
tioners had become so terrible that they conceived an implacable 
hatred against him. Paul IV. died August 18th 1559, at the age 
of eighty-three. As he lay expiring, the populace broke open the 
dungeons of the Inquisition, delivered the prisoners, burnt the 
prison and the acts of. the Holy Office, tore down the arms of the 
Caraffas from the public places, overthrew the statue of the Pope, 
and breaking off the head with the triple crown, rolled it with 


shouts and execrations into the Tiber. 

The choice of Paul IV.’s successor was violently contested by 
the French and Spanish parties. The conclave lasted four months; 
and at length Gian Angelo Medicino was elected (December 26th 
1559), who assumed the title of Pius IV. He was, as already 
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ELECTION AND CHARACTER OF PIUS IV. 


lentioned, the brother of the too celebrated Gian Giacomo Medici V 
who b y his military talent had obtained the dukedom of Marignano’ 
John Angelo, after taking the degree of doctor of laws, settled at’ 
Eome, where he bought an office, and having won the confidence 
of Pope I aul IV., he obtained a cardinal’s hat through the interest 
of his brother, who had married an Orsina, the sister of Peter 
Louis Farnese’s wife. 

No men could be of more opposite tempers than Pius IV. and 
his predecessor. Instead of the dignity and haughtiness of Paul IV., 
Pius who had not been clerically bred displayed nothing but affability 
and condescension. This diversity of temper had caused an enmity 
between them, and Cardinal Medicino, during the pontificate of 
Paul IV., who could not endure him, had been obliged to quit Eome. 
At the time of his election, Pius IV. was an ablebodied old man, 
of lively eye and cheerful aspect, active enough, to repair to his 
countiy house before sunrise, fond of jocular conversation and the 
pleasures of the table. But though no bigot or ascetic, Pius 
relaxed nothing in the severe discipline established by his pre¬ 
decessor. He declared that he was no theologian—that he was 
not acquainted with such matters; and he consequently left them 
to take their own course. He even made a fearful example of the 
nephews of Paul IV., whose excesses had been frightful, including 
robbery forgery, murder, and crimes of all sorts. Cardinal Caraffa, 
he Duke of Pagliano, and two of their nearest relatives, were 
condemned to death. On the score of nepotism Pius IV. himself 
was not put to the trial. One of his nephews, Frederick Borromeo 
had died early; the other, the celebrated Cardinal Charles Borromeo’ 
was distinguished by the purity of his life, and found his only 
dissipation in the society of literary men. As well as being a 
lover of peace and conciliation, Pius IV. also differed from his 
predecessor in being attached to the House of Austria, through 
whieh his brother had obtained his advancement; and hence he 
not only recognised Ferdinand’s title to the empire, but also con¬ 
sented to the reassembling of the Council of Trent, as there will be 
occasion to relate in another place. 

Pius IV., as we have said, lent no active participation to the 
scheme of the Guises, and the Duke of Savoy alone, induced ap¬ 
parently by the desire of aggrandising his territory, afforded his 
assistance in executing the plan. In September 1560, the troops 
of Philibert Emmanuel attacked the Vaudois in the valleys of the 
Alps and Dauphine, hut found not such unresisting victims as had 
been slaughtered at Cabrteres and Merindol. The relies of that 
massacre hastened from Provence to the assistance of their brethren 
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with a courage lashed into fury by the memory of their former 
wrongs. The disciplined troops of Piedmont were repeatedly 
defeated by a handful of ill-armed peasants, and in June 1561, 
the Duke of Savoy, in spite of the protests of Rome and Spain, 
was fain to grant the Yaudois a peace, in which he recognised their 
religious liberties. 

Although abandoned by their foreign allies, the Guises perse¬ 
vered in their plan, to the execution of which the destruction of 
the Bourbons was a necessary preliminary. Antony had repudiated 
the charges against his brother, and declared that if his calumniators 
would Make themselves parties, instead of judges, in the suit, he 
would bring Conde with him to Orleans. Allurement was now 
substituted for menace; the weak and credulous Cardinal of 
Bourbon was despatched to his brothers in Guienne to assure them 
of a peaceful reception and unmolested return; and after much 
doubt and perplexity. King Antony and Conde determined to go 
to Orleans. Their chief motive seems to have been that a refusal 
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would have the appearance of hesitating to meet the States, whose 
assembly they had so urgently demanded; and although they re¬ 
ceived many letters on their road warning them not to enter 
Orleans, they continued their journey. The blood royal that flowed 
in their veins would, they thought, protect them; nevertheless, 
wherever they passed, they summoned the ministers of the reformed 
churches and recommended themselves to their prayers. The King 
of Navarre even refused the offers of about 800 well-armed gentle¬ 


men, who met them at Limoges and promised the aid of 10,000 
Protestants to deliver the King out of the hands of the Guises. 

King Antony and Conde entered Orleans Oct. 31st. Francis II., 
who had denounced them to the Parliament of Paris as the authors 
of the conspiracy of Amboise, directed the Prince to be arrested 
and a watch to be placed on the King of Navarre. Of the Chatillons, 
Coligni alone had gone to Orleans; but his liberty was respected 
for fear of his brothers and the other branches of his family. A 
commission was appointed to try Conde, at the head of which was 
the president De Thou, the father of the celebrated historian; and 
though the Prince refused to plead before such a tribunal, his 
objections were overruled, and sentence of death pronounced upon 
him. Another fate awaited the King of Navarre. He was to be 
assassinated in the very cabinet of the King, and the Guises had 
prevailed on Francis to strike the first blow with his own hand; but 
at the fatal moment, fear, not conscience, arrested the stroke. Such 
were the sons of Catherine, the Machiavellian Tuscan, familiar 
with the dagger and the bowl. Another plan was now adopted; it 
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i resolved to destroy Antony by contriving some “ fatal accident ^ 
at a hunting party. An unexpected event, however, disconcerted 
all the schemes of the Cruises, just at the moment of their com¬ 
pletion. The young King, who had always been of a feeble and 
sickly constitution, fell ill the day before the hunt, and expired 
after a sickness of about three weeks (December 6th 1560). u 

The Queen-Mother was now mistress of the situation. The 
lieutenantship of the Duke of Guise fell ipso facto on the death of 
the King, and Catherine undertook the conduct of affairs in the 
name of her second son, now Charles IX., without, however, as¬ 
suming the title of Regent. The Guises, seeing that their power 
henceforth depended on the favour of the Queen, urged her to make 
herself the absolute mistress of France by putting the Bourbons to 
death : and they assured her of their devoted services. With their 
usual slyness, they had, however, avoided committing themselves 
openly, and had made the Council sign the order for the arrest of 
the princes, without attaching their own signatures. 12 L’Hopital 
saved Catherine from a'step that would have been as impolitic as 
criminal; and by his advice was adopted the policy of balancing 
one party against the other, which she afterwards so successfully 
adopted. 


The two chief princes of the blood were, at this juncture, com¬ 
pletely in her power; even their lives were at her disposal, and 
the wily Florentine saw and used her advantages. While her son 
Jrancis II., lay at the point of death, Catherine resolved to extort 
from the feeble Antony the regency, which would by right have 
fallen to him during the minority of her son Charles. She 
invited him to an interview, after he had first been secretly 
informed by the Countess of Montpensier, that, if he wished to 
save his life, he must refuse nothing that the Queen should desire. 
When Antony entered the cabinet of Catherine she assumed a 
serious mien, reproached him with his machinations, exhorted him 
to reconcile himself with “his cousins, the Guises,” and called upon 
him to sign a paper by which he agreed to renounce the regency, 
even though it should be offered to him by the States that were 
about to meet. At such a price was he to obtain not only his life, 
but also the lieutenant-generalship of the kingdom, and the next 
place to herself. 


To the terror of threats were added the artifices of seduction. 
Catherine was surrounded by a swarm of brilliant, easy beauties. 


11 “Le due d’Albe dit express Anient, 
4 qu'il mounit de Marie Stuart.’ ”—Miche¬ 
let, Guerres de Religion , p. 326. 


12 Michelet, Guerres de Religion , p. 
237. 
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who, conquering the advantages of war by the blandishments o: 

Dve, were called, “the Queen’s flying squadron;” by one'of 
whom, Mademoiselle de Kouet, Antony was brought to abandon 
all thoughts of contesting the regency with the Queen, and to 
content himself with the title of Lieutenant-Greneral, which was 
afterwards officially conferred upon him, March 25th 1561. As 
soon as Francis II. had expired, Conde, whose execution had been 
fixed for the 10th of December, was told that he was free ; but he 
refused to accept his life as a favour, and he demanded to know by 
whose authority he had been imprisoned. He was impolitic enough 
to be persuaded that his honour required an official justification; 
in consequence of which he was remanded to a sort of honourable 
imprisonment at one of his brother’s places in Picardy ; and thus 
lost the advantage in such a crisis of being present at the court and 
at the meeting of the States. 

Charles IX. was of a constitution as feeble as that of his brother 
Francis; he was of a nervous and bilious # temperament, but with 
considerable ardour and imagination. As he was only ten years of 
age, his minority could not be disputed, as in the case of Francis ; 
and unfortunately it would be a long one, at the very moment 
when the nation was fermenting with the most violent passions. 
After the death of her husband, Mary Stuart sank into insignifi¬ 
cance in France; and Catherine retaliated so harshly the contu¬ 
melious treatment which she considered that she had received at 
the hands of the Scottish Queen, that Mary was compelled to with¬ 
draw from court, and finally from France. The Montmorencis 
and Chatillons reappeared at court, with a great retinue, and the 
Constable resumed the military authority which he had been 
obliged to resign to the Duke of Gruise. Thus Catherine de’ 
Medici at length began to rule, though hardly competent to the 
great part she was called upon to play. Not but that she had 
considerable talent and application to business; her deficiency lay 
in her heart and character, rather than in her head. She was a 
sensualist of the lowest kind, devoted to the pleasures of the table; 
nor in the midst of a debauched court, does she appear to have 
felt those passions which appeal to the imagination as well as the 
senses. 

The meeting of the Etats-Generaux was opened at Orleans, De¬ 
cember 13th 1560. The amount of debt, however, was so alarming, 
that the deputies declared they could do nothing without a new elec¬ 
tion, and the'assembly was consequently dissolved. Calvin strongly 
urged King Anthony to seize the sovereign power to which he was 
entitled; and there can be no doubt that he would have succeeded 
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in obtaining the regency, if he had had the courage to assert his 
claim before the States. But that weak prince, as we have already 
said, was fettered by the double power of fear and love. On the 
day when the Etats-Generaux were dissolved (January 31st 1560), 
appeared the celebrated Edict of Orleans, in which with some 
modification the greater part of the reforms demanded by the 
representatives of the Tiers Etat were granted; and especially 
those two great blots on the reign of Francis I., the Concordat 
and the sale of offices, were removed. The Concordat had proved 
most injurious to the French Church, by placing all ecclesiastical 
patronage in the King’s hands, which was thus often exercised by 
his mistresses. The sons and relatives of civil and military officers, 
nay, sometimes those officers themselves were rewarded with eccle¬ 
siastical preferments, and there are instances of captains of foot 
who enjoyed rich abbeys. Some of these men even undertook to 
discharge the functions of their holy offices; and soldiers, traders, 
and courtiers might be seen in the robes and mitres of bishops 
and abbots. The reforms of L’Hopital were, however, warmly 
opposed by the Parliament of Paris, which was urging on the most 
detestable persecution, while he was endeavouring to establish an 
enlightened toleration. 

For a while, Catherine, in pursuance of her trimming policy, 
submitted to be governed by her chancellor. The reformed 
service was allowed in the very verge of the court; and Montluc, 
Bishop of Valence, a prelate inclined to Protestant tenets, preached 
in the great hall of the palace of Fontainebleau. It was now time 
for the Constable Montmorenci to choose his part. He must either 
declare for the Protestants, or for the Papists and the Guises. There 
were several motives that induced him to decide for the latter 
party. Montmorenci was jealous of his nephews, and especially 
of Coligni; besides, if he decided against the Guises he lost the 
friendship of Spain, whose creature he was. 13 

Instead of attending the sermons of Montluc, Montmorenci re¬ 
sorted to a chapel in the courtyard, intended for the lower orders, 
where mass was performed in the orthodox fashion, and where he 
met the Duke of Guise, the Marshal St. Andre, and others. • Guise 
seized the opportunity to ingratiate himself with the Constable; 
the reconciliation was mediated' through the Marshal St. Andre and 
the Duchess of Valentinois; and a sort of holy league for the 

13 Philip II. had remitted his ransom of friend of the Granvellas, and completely 
200,000 crowns, besides bestowing on him in the Spanish interest. See Michelet, 
other favours. This grey-headed veteran, Guerres de Religion, p. 244 sq. 

under the mask of frankness, was the 
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destruction of Protestantism was entered into by Montmorency 
Guise, and the Marshal, and cemented by their taking the sacra¬ 
ment together on Easter Sunday (1561). This alliance obtained 
the name of the Triumvirate. But the time was not yet ripe for 
action; and Guise and the Constable withdrew at present from the 


court. 

The measures of the government encouraged the Protestants, 
who now began to display an active resistance. Eiots took place 
at Beauvais, the episcopal residence of the Cardinal of Chatillon, 
and at Paris the disturbances were still more serious. A body of the 
fanatical party, among whom were a great number of students, 
stormed a house in the suburb of St. Germain, where the Protestants 
were assembled for worship ; several noblemen among the congre¬ 
gation rushed out sword in hand, and a bloody fight ensued, in 
which many of the assailants were killed, and the whole body 
routed and dispersed. The contest was renewed on the following 
day with similar results. 

These disturbances afforded the Cardinal of Lorraine a pretext 
to step forth as head of the Catholic Church in France. The 
cardinal was no fanatic. He was candid enough to admit that the 
greater part of the people were averse to the superstitions of 
Rome; yet he coolly maintained that the dominant system must 
be upheld by the secular arm. His motives for this opinion were 
better than his reasons. Under Charles IX., the cardinal succeeded 
in installing himself in no fewer than twelve episcopal sees, among 
which were three archbishoprics, Rheims, Lyon, and Narbonne, and 
the three rich and newly-acquired German sees of Metz, Toul, and 
Verdun, which were, in fact, principalities. Their wealth may be 
computed from the fact that in Verdun alone the cardinal made 
the Duke of Lorraine a present of vacant fiefs to the value of 
200,000 crowns. 14 Catherine bad not sufficient firmness to assert 
the principles of L’Hopital in opposition to the Catholic leaders. 
It was determined that, in awaiting the meeting of the ecclesi¬ 
astical synod, some arrangement must be come to with the Parlia¬ 
ment of Paris respecting the treatment of dissenters; and on the 
23rd of June 1561, the Royal Council and the spiritual and tem¬ 
poral peers met the Parliament in the Palais de Justice. The 
debates lasted three weeks. One party demanded the penalty of 
death, without conditions, against all heretics; another, that all 
penal proceedings should be suspended till the meeting of the 


14 Michelet, Guerres de Religion , p. 55. value of 300,000 crowns. Beza, Reveille- 
It was computed that the cardinal and his matin, p. 14. 
brothers held benefices of the yearly 
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aeral council; the third and largest party voted for sentence 
death against all who attended conventicles, and that cases of 
simple heresy should be remitted to the ecclesiastical courts; 
persons condemned, however, were not to be subjected to a heavier 
penalty than banishment. An edict, known as the Edict of 
July, was drawn up in conformity with this decision, but 
mitigated in some of its articles by the chancellor. Neither party 
was satisfied. The Protestants complained that they had been 
deceived; the Parliament, that the decree had been altered; and 
the edict was only provisionally registered. 

The States-General again assembled at Pontoise in August 1561. 
The deputies of the clergy, who had met at Poissy in the preceding 
month and voted a considerable supply, did not appear in this as¬ 
sembly, which, therefore, consisted solely of the representatives of 
the nobles and Tiers Etat. The elections had gone completely 
against the Guises and the high Catholic party. One of the first 
adts*>f the States was, to insist that the Parliament should enregister 
the Edict of Orleans; after which they proceeded to discuss the 



subject of the regency, the religious differences, and the public 
debt. The arrangement which Catherine had made with the King 
of- Navarre was acquiesced in, but only at the pressing instance of 
Antony himself and Admiral Coligni. But the States declared, in 
opposition to the Guises, that no cardinals should sit in the Council 
of Regency, because they were in the service of a foreign master; 
nor any bishops, because they were bound to reside in their 
dioceses; nor, lastly, any foreign princes, a veto which included 
the whole family of Lorraine. With regard to religion, the States 
demanded complete toleration, and the assembly of a council; 
and they agreed to throw upon the clergy the chief burthen of 
the public debt. 

The religious conference, after several adjournments, at length 
took place in September, in the refectory of the Benedictines at 
Poissy. The Reformed Church was represented by twelve ministers 
and twenty-two deputies, who were joined by Peter Martyr Ver- 
miglio, once an Italian abbot, and now a distinguished reformer. 
The Hugonotshad pressed Calvin to be present; but the Council of 
Geneva would not allow him to enter Franee unless hostages of th e 
first distinction were given for his safety; nor, indeed, did the 
state of his health render it prudent for him to undertake so long 
a journey. The Reformers probably lost nothing by his absence. 
Beza, who managed the conference on the part of the Hugonots, 
was, perhaps, better qualified to conduct it on the present occasion, 
on which was arrayed against him all the splendour of the Fiench 
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CGurt and hierarchy. His handsome person, his noble bearing, hik_ 
perfect self-possession and natural fluency of speech, rendered him 
well qualified to treat with Catherine and her courtiers; and though 
in theological learning, and especially in patristic lore, he was not 
so well prepared, yet on such points he would be assisted by Peter 
Martyr, the most learned of the Reformers. Previously to the 
opening of the conference, Beza was unexpectedly introduced to 
an interview with the Queen-Mother and the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
during which Catherine displayed much inquisitiveness respecting 
Calvin. 

The conference was opened on the 9th of September. The 
young King presided in person, surrounded by the Queen-Mother, 
the King and Queen of Navarre, the Duke of Guise, the Cardinals 
of Lorraine, Tournon, Bourbon and d’Armagnac, together with 
many prelates, doctors of the Sorbonne and distinguished theolo¬ 
gians. The Cardinal of Lorraine managed for the Catholic party, 
who though no theologian was a man of ability, a good scholar, 
and fluent Latin speaker. It is unnecessary to specify the argu¬ 
ments advanced, especially as, with the customary fate of such 
discussions, they had not the slighest effect on either side. In the 
midst of the conference, Ippolito d’Este, Cardinal of Ferrara, son 
of Alphonso d’Este by Lucretia Borgia, arrived as Papal legate, 
bringing with him Lainez the General of the Jesuits. The legate 
met with a bad reception. His cross-bearer was hooted in the 
streets by the Protestants, so that he was obliged to dispense with 
that ensign of his dignity, Lainez, in an abusive speech which 
lasted an hour, protested against the meeting as unauthorised, and 
succeeded in converting it into a sort of private conference, with 
five managers on each side. In order to set the Protestants at 
variance, the Cardinal of Lorraine pretended that he should not be 
indisposed to accept the Confession of Augsburg. He had brought 
some Lutherans with him in order that there might be a quarrel 
between them and the Calvinists respecting the doctrine of the 
Lord’s Supper; and he proposed that the Calvinists should sub¬ 
scribe a Lutheran formula, in which the real presence in the 
Eucharist was acknowledged; but Beza foiled him by remarking 
that such an act would lead to nothing unless the cardinal himself 
would also sign. 

On the whole, the conference at Poissy gave an impulse to Protes¬ 
tantism in France. It was something gained that such a meeting 
should have been even tolerated, and the Calvinists allowed by the 
government openly to state and defend their opinions without danger 
of the stake. After the breaking up of the conference, Catherine 
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' requested Beza to remain in France, in the hope that his 

might contribute to quell the disturbances with which the kingdom 
was afflicted; and as the leaders of the Hugonots were also desirous 
of retaining him, permission was obtained from the Council of 
Geneva for the prolongation of his stay. At Paris, however, where 
the populace were fanatical Papists, his presence was the signal for 
tumult instead of peace; and though he obtained permission to 
preach, it was necessary that d’Andelot should escort him to the 
church at the head of an armed band. The day after Christmas 
Day, these Protestant meetings occasioned a bloody conflict. Beza, 
escorted by command of Catherine by the prefect of the watch and 
his men, attended a sermon preached by a minister named Malot 
in the suburb of St. Marceau. Malot had scarcely begun his 
discourse, when the Catholic priests in the neighbouring church of 
St. Medard began to ring the bells with all their might in order to 
drown his voice; and one of Malot’s congregation, who had civilly 
requested them to desist, was run through the body with a partisan. 
A general affray ensued. The Catholics called the people to arms 
by the sound of the tocsin; the Hugonots, headed by the prefect 
of the watch, took the church by assault, captured a number of 
their adversaries, and among them ten priests, most of whom had 
been wounded. The tumult was renewed on the following day 
with still bloodier results, and gave the signal for similar riots in 
the provinces. 

After the conference at Poissy, it had been resolved to call 
another assembly of Notables with a view to publish at least some 
provisional edict on the subject of religion. Such a step was 
vehemently opposed by the Guises and the high Catholic party; 
who, finding the Queen resolute, retired to their country seats. 
The assembly in question, which was composed of the presidents 
and counsellors of the different parliaments of France, met at St. 
Germain in January 1562; and the result of their deliberations 
was the famous Edict of January, or Edict of Toleration. This 
law, by which the existence of Protestantism was formally recognised, 
and which formed the basis of the privileges it has subsequently 
enjoyed in France, was the work of the Chancellor L’Hopital. Its 
main provisions were : that all penalties contained in former edicts 
against the Protestants should be suspended till the meeting of a 
general council; and that Protestant congregations should be allowed 
to assemble for worship in the day-time, and in the suburbs of 
towns, but not in the towns themselves. On the other hand, the 
Hugonots were not to come to their conventicles with arms, 
except such gentlemen as were privileged to wear them; they were 
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ered to restore all the churches which they had seized upon, ail 
to "replace all the ornaments and sacred utensils which they had 
defaced or removed; they were forbidden to resist the payment of 
tithes, to levy troops, dr to contribute among themselves for any 
other purpose than providing salaries for their ministers. 

These events raised the spirits of the Hugonots above the pitch 
of moderation, and even men of talent and learning shared in the 
popular fervour. After the promulgation of the edict, and in 
spite of its provisions. La Eamee, or Eamus, the celebrated oppo¬ 
nent of the Aristotelian philosophy and founder of a new system 
of logic, caused all the images in the chapel of the college of Presle, 
of which he was principal, to be thrown down. Calvin foretold that 
if the provisions of the edict were carried out, the Popish power 
would be annihilated in France. 15 Yet this measure, which the 
Protestants regarded with so much confidence, proved the imme¬ 
diate cause of the ensuing civil war, by which, after many years of 
bloodshed, the supremacy of the Eoman Catholic faith was finally 
established. 

The edict was received with violent indignation by the Catholic 
party. The Constable Montmorenci and the Duke of G-uise were 
resolved to oppose it by force of arms. The King of Spain and 
Pope Pius IY k used every artifice to excite opposition to it; and as 
both were represented in France by very able diplomatists, their 
efforts were attended with considerable success. Perrenot de 
Chantonay, the Spanish minister (a brother of Cardinal Grranvella), 
whose letters throw great light on the intricate policy of the 
period 16 , succeeded in detaching the Queen from the Protestant 
cause, although she still kept up the appearance of an alliance with 
the Hugonots. Philip II. had written to his mother-in-law that if 
she continued to tolerate heresy in France it would be impossible 
for him to prevent its entrance into Spain and the Netherlands: 
she must therefore purge her kingdom from this pestilence with 
fire and sword, no matter what the number of the victims; and he 
would assist in its extirpation in whatever way she might require. 

De Chantonay, assisted by the Cardinal of Ferrara, the Papal 
legate, also succeeded in gaining over the King of Navarre to the 
cause of the triumvirate; an acquisition, however, of no great im¬ 
portance except from the rank of the apostate. It would be useless 
to speculate on the motives which operated on so weak a mind as 
Antony’s; whether he was shaken by the conference of Poissy and 
the eloquence of the Cardinal of Lorraine, as he himself gave out; 


15 Letter to Sturm, ap. P. Henry, Lcben 
Calvins t B. iii. S. 523. 


16 Published in the second vol. of 
de Conde. 
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vhother he was moved by a secret jealousy of his brother Cond§ r 
who, as the recognised head of the Hugonots, enjoyed a post to 
which he thought himself entitled; or whether he was really 
dazzled and enticed by the false but splendid baits held out to him 
by Philip and the triumvirate: such as among others the Island 
of Sardinia in place of his lost kingdom of Navarre, or the hand 
and throne of Mary Queen Qf Scots; a proposal, however, which he 
could not have accepted without procuring a divorce from his 
consort, Jeanne d’Albret. However this maybe, he was induced 
to send Jeanne back to Bearn, and he promised to educate in the 
Catholic faith his son Henry, whose chance of the throne which 
he afterwards ascended, in consequence of the feeble constitutions 
of Catherine’s sons, did not even then appear very remote. Jeanne, 
however, read young Henry a long lecture before she departed ; 
and threatened that if he attended the mass he should never succeed 
to her kingdom of Navarre. 17 

One of the first steps of Antony after his recantation, and in his 
capacity of Lieutenant-General of the kingdom, was to summon 
Guise with his compagnie d! ordonnance to Pan's, in order as he 
said, to preserve the metropolis and the Catholic religion. Guise 
had already determined to use violence. In the previous month, 
with the view of depriving the Hugonots of any assistance which 
they might expect from the German Lutherans, he and three 
of his brothers, the Cardinals of Lorraine and Guise and the Duke 
of Aumale, had had an interview with Christopher, Duke of Wiir- 
temberg, at Saverne in Alsace; when the Cardinal of Lorraine 
pretended to agree on almost every point with the Lutheran 
doctrines; and the Duke of Guise, after listening with affected 
patience to the dogmatic explanations of Christopher, exclaimed, 
“Well, well, if that’s the case, I am a Lutheran too.” But on 
their return from the conference they caused an artizan to be 
hanged for having his child baptized according to the reformed 
rites. Guise’s road to Paris lay through Vassy, a town which 
formed part of the dower of Mary Stuart. It was governed by 
Antoinette de Bourbon, Mary’s grandmother and mother of the 
Guises, who expressed much annoyance at the Calvinists having 
established a conventicle in a barn not far from the parish church. 
Either through chance or design, Guise entered Vassy with his 
troops on a Sunday, when a congregation of more than 1000 
Hugonots were assembled in the barn for worship, as they were 
entitled to do by the January edict. The scene that ensued has 

17 Negotiations ou Lettres politiques cCHippolyte Este , Cardinal de Terr are, ap. 
Martin, t. ix. p. 111. 
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m differently described by Catholic and Protestant writers, 
JCfre former assert that the Hugonots were the aggressors; that 
some of Guise’s men had strayed to the spot from mere curiosity; 
and that a tumult having arisen, the Duke was struck on the cheek 
with a stone before his soldiers made use of their weapons. This 
version somewhat resembles the fable of the wolf and the lamb; 
and it is hardly probable that a defenceless multitude should have 
provoked a contest with a body of well-armed troops. But how¬ 
ever this may be, a dreadful slaughter ensued. Between forty and 
fifty persons were killed upon the spot, and upwards .of one 
hundred more were wounded, many of whom subsequently died of 
the injuries they had received. Guise sent for the mayor of Vassy 
and severely reprehended him for allowing the Hugonots to meet; 
and when that magistrate pleaded that he had only acted in con¬ 
formity with the edict of January, the Duke, drawing his sword, 
furiously exclaimed: “Detestable edict! with this will I break 
it! ” 


As soon as the news of this massacre reached Paris, Beza, at 
the instance of his fellow-religionists, repaired to the court, then 
at Monceaux in La Brie, to remonstrate against the violation of 
the edict. Catherine received him very graciously, and pretended 
as if she would oppose Guise’s entering Paris; but, in fact, the trim¬ 
ming policy which she had been forced to adopt was a confession 
of weakness, and proved that if ever the two parties should come 
into open collision, the royal authority would be reduced to a 
nullity. At this interview with Beza, the King of Navarre, like 
all renegades, displayed the utmost virulence against his former 
party; he defended Guise’s conduct with all the warmth of a 
partisan, and laid the blame of the massacre upon the Hugonots, 
for having committed the first assault. Beza replied, with dig¬ 
nity and firmness, — “I admit, Sire, that it is the part of God’s 
Church, in whose name I speak, to endure, rather than to inflict, 
blows; but may it please you to remember that it is an anvil 
which has worn out many a hammer.” 18 

In spite of Catherine’s pretended prohibition, Guise, accom¬ 
panied by Montmorenci and St Andre, — the whole triumvirate 
together — entered Paris at the head of his troops, March 20th, 
and was received by the Parisians with shouts of Vive Guise! 
Conde was also in the metropolis, at the head of a considerable 
body of troops,- and at one time a collision appeared imminent. 
A contest in Paris, however, must undoubtedly have terminated in 


19 Hist, cles Eglises Bef. liv. iv. (t. ii. p. 2). 
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,vour of the triumvirate, who had not only most troops, hut we^qi 
alsa supported by the citizens; and under these circumstances, 
Conde, through the mediation of his brother, the Cardinal of 
Bourbon, who had been named by the Queen Provisional Governor 
of Paris, came to an understanding with Guise, that both should 
withdraw at the same time with their troops, by different gates. 
Conde fulfilled his part of the engagement; but Guise incited the 
populace to compel him to stay; and after the departure of Conde, 
a strong guard was placed at the different gates to prevent him 
from returning. 

Conde made another false step in not seizing the young King 
and his mother, who were now at Fontainebleau; a capture which 
he might easily have effected, and thus have given to his cause the 
prestige of legitimate authority. Conde stopped short at Meaux, 
and contented himself with sending a message to Catherine to know 
her pleasure. At the same time he addressed circulars to the 
reformed churches to prepare to defend themselves, and invited 
the neighbouring Hugonot nobility to repair to him at Meaux. 
The triumvirate seized the advantage which had been neglected by 
Conde. Antony of Navarre and the triumvirs proceeded with a 
strong guard to Fontainebleau; and Catherine, after some days of 
real or feigned reluctance, in which she alternately listened to the 
counsels of L’Hopital and the pressing instances of Antony and his 
allies, removed at last by easy journeys to Paris, and was installed 
with her son at the Louvre, April 6th 1562. The Catholic chiefs 
signalised their victory by a flagrant breach of the Edict of January. 
Montmorenci, with 200 men, assisted by the mob, attacked two 
Hugonot meeting-houses outside the gates of St. Jacques and 
St. Antoine, threw down the pulpits, and burnt the benches. This 
exploit, which did not much redound to the honour of the Constable 
of France, procured him the nickname of Captain Brule-bancs, or 
Burn-bench. It was the signal to the populace to commence their 
outrages, and the unfortunate Hugonots were pillaged and mur¬ 
dered without mercy. 

The advantages of activity and decision were thus on the side of 
the Catholics. The Admiral Coligni seems to have been the chief 
cause of the delay on the part of the Hugonots. No two men could 
be more dissimilar in character than the two chief Hugonot leaders. 
Conde, small and mean in person, was full of grace and animation ; 
amiable, volatile, addicted to pleasure, yet full of ambition. Co¬ 
ligni, on the contrary, was of a grave and imposing exterior, 
taciturn, severe, averse to all disorder, constant and tender in 
his affections. He was the grandest character among the Hugonots, 
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e Cato of the civil wars of France. Two such men had litf 
sympathy with each other, and it is not surprising that they did 
not always agree. It was with the greatest reluctance that the 
Admiral, now living in retirement in his chateau at Chatillon-sur- 
Loing, was prevailed upon to take up arms. He saw how inferior 
were the Protestant forces; he dreaded the responsibility of 
kindling the flames of civil war; and it was only through the 
urgent importunities of his friends, and especially of his wife, 
Charlotte de Laval, that he was at last induced to mount his horse 
and join Conde at Meaux. 19 But such natures, though the-last to 
enter on a doubtful course of action, when once resolved, are also 
the last to abandon it. 

The news of the massacre of Yassy had excited all the Pro¬ 
testants of the north, and Conde and the Admiral were soon sur¬ 
rounded at Meaux by a considerable body of men. On the 30th of 
March, Conde marched towards Paris with the design of seizing the 
King, and obtained possession of the bridge of St. Cloud. Here 
he heard that he had been anticipated ; and he immediately took 
the road to Orleans, with the intention of rendering that city the 
head-quarters of the Hugonots. Followed by 2000 mounted nobles 
he set off at a gallop; eighteen miles were accomplished without 
drawing bridle ; horsemen rolled over one another in the dust; and 
as the cavalcade swept by like a whirlwind, travellers asked one 
another whether it was a meeting of all the madmen in France. 
On arriving at Orleans on the morning of the 2nd of April, they 
found that the town had already been seized by their fellow- 
religionists, under the leadership of D’Andelot. 

On the 8th of April, Conde published a manifesto which must 
be regarded as the inauguration of the civil wars. The objects of 
the Hugonots in taking up arms were declared to be to restore the 
captive King and his mother to liberty, and to maintain the Edict 
of January. Though they possessed neither the person, nor pro¬ 
bably the affections, of the King, they gave themselves out for his 
supporters, and adopted his colours, the white scarf; while the 
Catholics, on the contrary, were shameless enough to assume the red 
scarf of Spain, and even obliged the young King to wear that 
foreign livery; thus displaying before all Europe the vassalage of 
France, and the degradation inflicted by the peace of Cateau- 
Cambresis. Charles IX. and Catherine answered the manifesto of 
Conde by a counter-declaration that they were no prisoners; and 
they issued letters patent confirming the January Edict, and per- 

19 The scene has been strikingly described by D’Aubign6 the Protestant historian 
(Hist. Univ. liv. iii. ch. ii.)* 
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Mt£iog the Protestant worship except in Paris and its environs? 
The Catholic chiefs thus hoped to deprive Conde of his adherents- 
but it was too late. On the same day, April 11th, the Protestants 
signed an association placing the Prince of Conde, whom they styled 
the protector and defender of the Crown, at the head of a council 
composed of the leading Hugonot nobles, among whom figured 
some of the first names in France; as the three Chatillons” the 
Count de la Rochefoucauld, Rohan, Grammont, Soubise and others. 
These noblemen levied taxes and raised recruits in their different 
departments, and provided fanatical preachers to stir up the rage 
of the southern populations. Many of the chief towns of France 
declared for the Hugonots; as Rouen, Dieppe, Havre de Grace, 
Angers, Poitiers, Tours, Blois, and especially the important city of 
Lyon; Beza, who remained with the army of Conde, was the soul 
of the Calvinistic party. He caused a synod to assemble at Orleans 
April 27th, in which was read a Confession of Faith drawn up by 
Calvin, and ordered to be presented to the Emperor of Germany. 
Conde requested the prayers of the Genevese for the success of his 
cause, and they were constantly offered up while the war lasted. 

The more regular hostilities were ushered in by scattered tumults 
and massacres. Blood flowed in torrents in most of the great towns 
of southern France, and the most unheard-of cruelties were com¬ 
mitted on both sides. At Sens, in the diocese of the Cardinal of 
Guise, a massacre was perpetrated which surpassed in atrocity that 
of Vassi; Protestants, whether men, women, or children, were slain 
and thrown into the Yonne. The rage of the Protestants was 
scarcely less; but in the more northern parts of France it was 
chiefly directed with a senseless fury against the national monu- 
ments and the symbols of Catholic worship. At Cleri, the tomb of 
Louis XI. was overthrown, and his bones burnt, together with those 
of the Duke of Longueville, a descendant of the celebrated Dunois. 
At Caen, the tombs of William the Conqueror and Queen Matilda' 
were destroyed. At Orleans, the heart of the late King, Francis II ’ 
was burnt in the cathedral of St, Croix; but the crowning pro¬ 
fanation in the eyes of all loyal and orthodox Frenchmen, was the 
overthrowing of the monument of Joan of Arc, which stood on the 
bridge. 

Before the struggle began, both parties sought for foreign aid. 
The Catholic leaders turned of course to the King of Spain, who 
offered 36,000 men, a force which rather startled "them; they re¬ 
quested Philip to provide them with some money and not quite so 
many soldiers. The Guises purchased the assistance of the Duke 
of Savoy by ceding to him the places which the French still held 
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; m his dominions, with the exception of Pignerol, and -one or t 
other small towns. The Pope sent Catherine 100,000 crowns, for 
which she allowed the legate to have a leading voice in the council. 
On the other hand, Conde sought the friendship of Queen Elizabeth. 
France and England were then at peace; but it was obvious that 
if the conspiracy against Protestantism succeeded on the Continent, 
England must be next overwhelmed: and thus, during the reign 
-of Elizabeth, the maintenance of that confession formed the key¬ 
stone of English policy. After the accession of Francis II., which 
might be said to have added Scotland to the kingdoms "already 
combined in favour of the Pope, Elizabeth and her ministers had 
contemplated effecting a league among all the Protestants of 
Europe for their common defence, and some steps had been taken 
with that view 20 ; and though the death of Francis II. mitigated 
the immediate apprehensions of Elizabeth and her ministers, their 
policy still remained unchanged. Negociations were accordingly 
entered into with Conde and the Hugonots, which resulted in a 
treaty signed at Hampton Court, September 20th 1562. 21 Conde 
engaged to put Havre de Grace into the hands of the English; and 
Elizabeth undertook, on her side, to land a body of 6000 men on 
the coast of Normandy, and to pay the representatives of Conde in 
Germany 100,000 crowns, after receiving possession of Havre, 
which was to serve as a pledge for the restitution of Calais. The 
money was wanted to hire German and Swiss mercenaries, as 
Conde expected aid from the Elector Palatine, the Duke of Wiir- 
temberg, the Landgrave of Hesse, and other German princes. But 
meanwhile hostilities had begun in France long before assistance 
could be expected either from England or Germany. 

Catherine had sought to avert, or, at all events, to delay the 
impending civil war, by negociations. She and King Antony on 
one side, the Prince of Conde and the Admiral on the other, at¬ 
tended respectively by a numerous body of nobles, had met in an 
open plain near Thouri in Beauce, where, from the nature of the 
ground, no ambuscade could be dreaded; and strict injunctions 
had been given to refrain from all abusive language. Needless 
precaution ! When the two parties approached and recognised in 
each other’s ranks a brother or a friend, they rushed into one 
another’s arms, and deprecated a war which could be carried on 
only by a mutual slaughter between the nearest connections. The 
interview between the two Bourbons, however, formed a complete 
contrast to this touching scene. Antony exhibited nothing but 


21 In Dumont, t. v. pt. i. p. 94. 
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harshness and obstinacy, and the brothers separated more embittered 
than ever. Other conferences followed; but Catherine having 
declared at one of these that the execution of the January Edict 
was impossible, an appeal to arms became inevitable. 

To detail with minuteness the bloody scenes which ensued would 
afford neither instruction nor amusement. France became one 
wide scene of horror; fanaticism was mingled with the most brutal 
passions, and lust, robbery and murder prevailed without control 
Anarchy reigned wildest in the midland districts. All the towns 
captured by the Catholic forces were abandoned to slaughter and 
pillage; the Loire, the Indre, and the Sarthe, bore upon their 
waters innumerable corpses. Besides the usual concomitants of 
civil war were to be seen the populations of whole towns, either 
expelled by force or voluntarily emigrating, and wandering about 
from place to place as the tide of war advanced or receded. Among 
the leaders distinguished by their atrocities were Blaise de Montluc 
and the Baron des Adretz, a Hugonot. Montluc has not scrupled’ 
to chronicle in his MSmoires the deeds of blood perpetrated by 
himself and his myrmidons in Guyenne; where the reader may 
learn the systematic barbarity, the cynical contempt for human 
life with which civil war, especially when heightened by fanaticism, 
is capable of inspiring a nature otherwise not devoid of generosity. 
In like manner in Provence and Dauphine, the name of Des Adretz, 
the Protestant leader, long lived in the memory of the people, as the 
symbol of murder and destruction. With the rapidity of a bird of 
of prey, he ravaged, in a few days, the country between the Saone 
and the Durance, the Alps, and the mountains of Auvergne 
spreading everywhere terror and destruction. 


The fortune of war was at first unfavourable to the Protestants, 
who for the most part evacuated the towns which they held at 
the approach of the royal army. Guise abandoned all the places 
he entered to pillage and murder. At Tours, the Duke of Mont- 
pensier caused to be executed a number of women who would not 
renounce the Calvinistic faith. Bourges, which had been besieged 
tor some time by the young King in person, and by the Kin ° of 
-Navarre, surrendered by capitulation August 31st 1562; in spite 
of which several Protestants were cut down, and the remainder 
banished. In Normandy the Hugonots were more successful. 
Morvilliers, the commandant of Kouen, although a Protestant, 
hung up his command when he found that the English were to be 
introduced into France; but Montgomeri, the involuntary hoini- 
ci e of Henry II., marched through Normandy with a Protestant 
orce and took possession of its capital. Havre was' occupied by 
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3006 English early in October; about the same time a German 
force destined for the succour of the Protestants was beginning 
to assemble on the Rhine. A diversion was thus effected of the 
Catholic forces; the siege of Orleans, which they had been for 
some time carrying on, was converted into a blockade; St. Andre 
marched with a division into Champagne to arrest the progress of 
the Germans, while Guise proceeded with the main body into 
Normandy and laid siege to Rouen. Charles IX. and the King of 
Navarre came to Guise’s camp to encourage the troops by their 
presence, and Rouen was taken by storm and sacked, October 26th. 
But Antony received a slight wound during the siege which his 
own imprudence and excesses rendered fatal; he expired Novem¬ 
ber 17th at the age of forty-two, leaving the field still more open 
to the ambition of Guise, who was shortly afterwards nominated in 
his place Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. 

' On the other hand the Prince of Conde, having been joined by 
some German contingents (November 9th), marched upon Paris, 
and would probably have taken that capital had he ventured upon 
an immediate assault; but waiting for some reinforcements under 
d’Andelot, and being amused with negociations by the Queen- 
mother, he suffered the opportunity to slip through his hands. 
While he and Coligni lay encamped with their forces before Paris 
at Montrouge, Arcueil, and Gentilly, the Parliament issued an 
arret condemning to death the Admiral and all his associates, with 
the exception of the prince. The only affair that took place here, 
was a smart skirmish before the Boulevard St. Victor (November 
28th). By the advice of Coligni, Conde determined early in 
December to retire into Normandy, to await fresh supplies of men 


and money from England; but on his way, having imprudently 
wasted some days in a fruitless attempt to seize Chartres and 
Dreux, he was overtaken by the army of the triumvirate, which 
had intercepted his line of march, by taking up a position on the 
left bank of the Eure, at no great distance from Dreux. At this 


juncture the ferocious Guise, the experienced Montmorenci, the 
warlike St. Andre, are said to have dreaded the responsibility of 
giving battle, and sent to obtain the sanction of the King and the 
o-overnment. Catherine, with a bitter irony, expressed her surprise 
that three great captains should, on such a subject, ask the advice 
of a woman and a child, both overwhelmed with regret at seeing 
the extremity to which matters were reduced ; she would give no 
opinion, and referred them to the King’s nurse! 22 Guise was, in 
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2? fact, unwilling to incur the responsibility of having the civil _ 
irn^uted to the House of Lorraine, and affected to have no other 
command in the army than that of his own comjpcignie d’or- 
donndnce and a body of volunteers. This was part of his usual 
sly policy. He seems to have always had before his eyes the fear 
of some future impeachment, and to have wished to be able to show 
that he had acted only by superior orders. 23 On the 19th of De¬ 
cember, however, Montmorenci began the engagement by a violent 
cannonade; the battle was obstinately contested, and it was only at 
nightfall that Coligni retired with his forces in good order from 
the field. By a singular coincidence, the general on each side, 
Conde and Montmorenci, had been taken prisoners, and the Con¬ 
stable had also been wounded in the jaw by a pistol ball. Marshal 
St Andre also fell into the hands of the Hugonots, and was assas¬ 
sinated after his capture by a private enemy; so that Cruise became 
the sole head of the Catholic party. Montmorenci was sent under 
an escort to Orleans, where, in the custody of his niece, the Princess 
of Conde, he quietly awaited his liberation. Conde was conducted 
to the castle of Onzain, where, by Catherine’s order, he was at first 
harshly treated and strictly watched ; till policy dictated a milder 
treatment, in order to use him as a counterpoise to the ambition of 
Guise, who, after the death of Antony, even dreamt of eventually 
succeeding to the throne. 

Coligni, who after the capture of Conde was elected by the 
Hugonots for their commander-in-chief, led the defeated army 
towards Orleans; and soon after, having entrusted the command of 
that place to his brother D’Andelot, proceeded into Normandy, 
where, with the assistance of the English, he succeeded in taking 
Caen. He then invested Rouen, and pressed it so hardly that 
Marshal Brissac, the commandant, sent a message for assistance to 
Guise, then engaged in besieging Orleans. Guise replied that he 
must first take Orleans by assault; but before he could accomplish 
this, he was shot by an assassin named Poltrot, February 18th 1563, 
and in six days died of his wound, at the age of forty-four. He 
displayed great anxiety on his death-bed to clear himself from the 
charge of having authorised the massacre of Yassy, and his last 
words were exhortations to peace. Francis Duke of Guise left three 
sons': Henry, who inherited the titles and possessions, as well as the 
bravery and other qualities of his father, including his fanaticism; 
Charles, Duke of Mayenne, of a totally different disposition from his 
brother; and Louis, who afterwards became a Cardinal. 


23 Michelet, Guerres do Religion , p. 309. 
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Poltrot was apprehended, and being subjected to the tortufc 
accused Coligni, La Rochefoucauld, Beza, and other Hugonot 
leaders of having incited him to murder Guise. The charge was 
not so clearly refuted as might be wished; but Poltrot varied in 
his confessions. Coligni appears by his own avowal to have given 
at least a tacit sanction to the deed; and after its completion, 
he offered up a solemn thanksgiving for what he characterised as 
one of the greatest blessings to France, to God’s Church, and espe- 
to himself and his family. 24 Beza admits having desired the death 
of Guise; and while the Duke was besieging Orleans, preached a 
sermon, in which he described in glowing terms how glorious a 
deed it would be if any one should slay the Duke in battle. It 
appears from a letter of Calvin’s to the Duchess of Ferrara that 
some of his followers had long contemplated the assassination of 
Guise 25 ; and though Calvin himself dissuaded them from such "an 
attempt, he was in the habit of beseeching God either to convert 
Guise, or to lay His hand upon him and deliver His church from 
him. When so many fanatical spirits were abroad how far did in¬ 
direct hints of this description differ from open exhortations to 
murder ? 

The death of Guise altered the destinies of France. Had he 
lived to take Orleans and defeat the Protestants he would have 
enjoyed the power of the ancient mayors of the palace under the 
Bois Faineants, and would probably have at length succeeded in 
placing his own family upon the throne. Catherine de Medici was 
the chief gainer by his death, who now, after the extinction of the 
triumvirate, began indeed to reign. One of her first steps was to 
enter into negociations with the Protestants. To the Prince off 
Conde she held out the hope of the Lieutenant-Generalship of the 
kingdom, again vacant by the death of Guise 26 ; but she neither 
could nor would promise the maintenance of the January edict. As 
Conde wished to regain his liberty, and d’Andelot was hard pressed 
in Orleans by the royal troops, the propositions of the Queen and 
her chancellor were accepted without waiting for the consent of 
Coligni; who, as well as the Hugonot ministers, was for continuing 
the war. The preliminaries of a peace were discussed between Conde 
and Montmorenci in the Isle aux Boeufs in the Loire. Their con¬ 
ference ended in nothing, but their mutual exchange: negociations 


24 Beze, Hist, des Eglises Ref. liv. vi. 
t. ii. p. 187. 

25 In Ruchat, Hist, de la Rif. de la 
Suisse , t. vii. p. 410. 

26 She had previously offered it to Chris¬ 
topher Duke of Wiirtemberg, who declined. 


Michelet, Gucrres de Religion , p. 272. 
No fact can show more strongly the dis¬ 
tracted state of France, than this offer of 
the lieutenancy to a foreigner. Christo¬ 
pher was, however, in every way worthy 
of it. 
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ere; however, renewed between Damville and L’Aubespine on ttie 
part of Catherine, and St. Cyr and d’Aubigne on that of the Hugo- 
nots, and a treaty of peace was agreed upon, the provisions of which 
were embodied in a royal edict, called the Edict of Amboise, drawn 
up by the mild and patriotic L’Hopital, and signed by Charles IX. 
March 18th 1563. By this decree the exercise of the Protestant 
worship became in a great measure an aristocratic privilege. All 
nobles and holders of fiefs were allowed to celebrate it, with their 
vassals and subjects; but only those towns where it had been 
exercised up to the 7th of March. In Paris and its viscounty it 
was forbidden; in the rest of France, with the exception of the 
manors of the nobility, it was allowed only in the suburbs of one 



town in each bailiwick. 

-D’Andelot, who had been in great danger in Orleans, was saved 
by the peace of Amboise. The Gferm.ans evacuated France; but 
Queen Elizabeth refusing to give up Havre, which place she pro¬ 
fessed to hold as security for the restoration of Calais, war was 
declared against England July 6th 1563. Conde and the greater 
part of the Hugonots, anxious to expiate their offence in having 
called in the English, joined the royal army under Montmorenci; 
but Coligni, slower both to take and to abandon resolutions, held 
himself aloof. Havre was reduced by cutting off the supplies, 
especially the water, which produced a pestilence; and on the 
28th July, the Earl of Warwick, the commandant, capitulated, just 
as the long-expected English fleet hove in sight. 

In order to check the ambition of Conde, and put an end to his 
importunities for the Lieutenant-Generalship, Catherine, by the 
advice of L’Hopital, declared her son Charles IX. of age (August 
17th 1563), although he had only recently entered on his fourteenth 
year. As the Parliament of Paris had displayed great refractoriness, 
and had refused to register the Edict of Amboise, this solemn act was 
performed in a Lit de Justice held in the Parliament of Rouen. The 
Paris Parliament, irritated by this breach of custom, sent a depu¬ 
tation to the court to complain of the edict; when Charles, tutored 
by his mother, addressed to them a reprimand, the severity of which 
formed a strange contrast with the infantine tones in which it was 
delivered. “Know,” said he, “that the kings our predecessor’s 
have not placed you where you are either to be the guardians or 
protectors of the kingdom, or the conservators of my city of Paris; 
and I command you to meddle with nothing but the administration 
of justice. You have conceived an idea that you are my guardians; 
I will teach you that you are not, but only my subjects and 
servants.” 





la the midst of all these religious troubles, the French ( 
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firmly defended against the Pope the liberties of the G-allican 
Church. Jeanne d’Albret having forbidden the exercise of the 
Eoman Catholic worship in Bearn, was cited by Pope Pius IV. to 
appear at Rome within six months (September 28th 1563) ; failing 
which, she would incur, by her contumacy* the loss of her do¬ 
minions, besides other penalties. At the same time were cited all 
French prelates convicted or suspected of heresy ■; as the Cardinal 
of Chatillon, the Bishops of Beauvais, Valence, and others. But 
the French Court addressed so vigorous a protest to the Pope that 
he abandoned the citation. Shortly afterwards, the Council of 
Trent having brought its labours to a close, Pius IV. sent an 
embassy to Fontainebleau (February 1564), to demand from the 
French Court the recognition of the decrees of the Council: a step 
which he had been prevailed upon to take by the Emperor of 
Germany, the King of Spain, the Duke of Savoy, and the Cardinal 
of Lorraine. This subject calls our attention to the proceedings of 
that celebrated Council; and as a necessary preliminary, we must 
also take a brief view of the history of the German empire after 
the resignation of Charles V. 

The accession of Ferdinand I. to the Imperial throne, and the 
refusal of Pope Paul IV. to acknowledge his title, have been already 
related. The arrogance of Paul led to an inquiry into the Papal 
pretensions; the necessity for a coronation by the Pope was alto¬ 
gether rejected; and Pius IV., who had in 1560 received Ferdi¬ 
nand’s ambassadors with great distinction, consented, after a slight 
struggle, to acknowledge his title. When, in 1562, Ferdinand’s 
eldest son, Maximilian, was elected King of the Romans, he refused 
to make the usual profession of obedience to Rome, contenting 
himself with assuring the Pope of his reverence and devotion; and 
thus was finally established the independence of the empire on the 
Papal See, which had been virtually asserted by Maximilian I. 

It has been already seen that Ferdinand, long before his accession 
to the empire, had, in right of Anne, his wife, become King of 
Bohemia and Hungary. After the submission of the Bohemians at 
Prague in 1547, Ferdinand succeeded in his attempts to convert 
Bohemia into an hereditary monarchy; and in 1562 he caused his 
son Maximilian to be crowned as his heir and successor in that 
kingdom. It is from this epoch that we may date the decline both 
of the commercial and military spirit of the Bohemians. 

In the same year (1562), with a view to consolidate his own 
power and that of his successor, Ferdinand Concluded a truce of 
eight years with Sultan Solyman. Since the truce of 1547, the 
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iridan Diets had ceased to take any real interest in the affairsK,* 
Hungary, which kingdom was left to its fate as a thing which con¬ 
cerned only Ferdinand. In 1555 and 1556, Sigeth was fruitlessly 
besieged by the Turks, whose inroads extended into Carinthia. In 
the latter year the Sultan again established the family of Zapolya 
in the government of Transylvania; but Ferdinand retained Erlau 
and a large tract east of the Thpiss. In 1559 Queen Isabella died; 
after which her son, John Sigismund, demanded from Ferdinand 
the title of King of Hungary, the district between the Theiss and 
Transylvania, and the principalities of Oppeln and Ratibor. A war 
ensued, in which the Turks sometimes took part; till at last, after 
long negociations with the Porte, in the course of which Ferdinand 


was obliged to submit to the grossest indignities and insults, he 
succeeded in effecting the truce mentioned; a result to which the 
religious troubles in France not a little contributed, by weakening 
the French influence at Constantinople. By this truce, which was 
negociated by Busbek, Ferdinand’s ambassador at the Porte, that 
monarch agreed to pay a yearly sum of 30,000 Hungarian ducats 
to the Sultan, together with the arrears, while Solyman engaged 
not to support Zapolya’s son with his arms. 27 John Sigismund 
was to retain possession of Transylvania as well as the other tefri- 
tory which he held; but he did not concur in the truce, and made 
frequent irruptions into Ferdinand’s territories. 

Germany, as we have already said, was now in a considerable 
degree isolated from the general affairs of Europe, and the short 
reign of Ferdinand I. presents little of any interest, except the 
affairs of religion and the conclusion of the Council of Trent. 
Ferdinand, rather from political views than religious principle, 
was more flexible than his brother. He had a nearer interest than 
Charles Y. in defending Austria and Hungary against the Turks; 
hence he endeavoured to conciliate the different religious parties 
in Germany, as a means of obtaining the assistance of the whole 
empire and strengthening his hands against the Porte. Born in 
Spain 38 , and educated in that country till his fifteenth year, his 
real principles however were orthodoxly Roman; and, in fact, by 
the introduction of the Jesuits into Germany, for whom he founded 
a college at Vienna in 1556, he may be regarded as having in¬ 
augurated that great reactionary movement against Protestantism 
which made so much progress in Germany during the latter half 
of the 16th century. He had for his counsellor one of the most 


” The conditions are in Busbequii » At Alcala de Henares in Castile, ' 
Opera, p.453 sq., ed. Elzev. 1633). March 10th 1503, 
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.lished Jesuits of the age, the redoutable sophist and polemic 
the author of the catechism still used by the Papists. 
Canisius became provincial of the Jesuits in Upper Germany, and 
during the forty years that he administered their affairs they 
spread themselves throughout the empire. 

Nevertheless, as we have said, Ferdinand’s political interests led 


him to conciliate and reunite the Catholics and Protestants; and 
as a means to this end, he endeavoured to persuade the Protestants 
to submit to the Council of Trent, which, in conjunction with the 
courts of France and Spain, he had induced Pius IV. to reassemble. 
In order to meet the views of the Protestants, who would not 
acknowledge the previous decrees at Trent, Ferdinand endea¬ 
voured to obtain the convocation of a new Council, to begin qb 
initio , but without success. He sent his own ambassadors with 
the Papal legates Commendone and Delfino to invite the Pro¬ 
testants assembled at Naumburg (1560) to attend the Council; 
who, however, contemptuously returned to the legates the Papal 
Bulls unopened, and denied the Pope’s power to call such an 
assembly. The only conditions on which they would hear of it 
were : that the Pope should attend as a party and not as a judge ; 
that Protestant divines should appear on the same footing as 
Catholic bishops; and that the synod should be held in some 
German town. But such demands were inadmissible. An invita¬ 
tion had also been forwarded to Queen Elizabeth to send ambas¬ 
sadors to Trent; which was of course refused. 29 

The German Protestants, however, had now begun to divide 
among themselves. Into the nature of their dissensions, which 
spread very wide, lasted very long, and were carried on with great 
heat and acrimony, we shall not here minutely enter, as they belong 
rather to the history of Germany, and indeed to its ecclesiastical 
history, than to a general history of Europe. 30 It will suffice to 
state generally, that they were occasioned by the infusion of Cal¬ 
vinism, which had penetrated even into Saxony; and hence, while 
some of the German Protestants adhered strictly to the Confession 
of Augsburg, others proposed to modify that formulary with an 
admixture of Calvinistic tenets. The chief of the German Cal¬ 
vinists was the Elector Palatine, Frederick III., who forcibly 
introduced that creed into his dominions. His son Louis restored 
Lutheranism; but dying in 1583, and leaving a minor son, 
Frederick IV., John Casimir, the unole and guardian of the latter, 


29 Pallavicino, lib. xv. cap. 7. Menzel in the second vol. of his Neitere 

30 They are related at length by Planck Gesch. dtr Deutschen. 

in his Gesch. der Entstehung , &c., and by 
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ed the Calvinists. The two rallying points of these seclL 
were the Heidelberg Catechism for the Calvinists, and the For¬ 
mulary of Concord for the Lutherans, both of which were published 
in opposition to the decrees of Trent. These sectarian quarrels 
injured the cause of Protestantism in general, and promoted that 
Catholic reaction in Germany which has been already noticed. 

The Council of Trent reassembled in January 1562, after an 
interval of nearly ten years. The French Court had agreed with 
Ferdinand in demanding an entirely new Council; but this was 
opposed by the Spaniards, and was also disagreeable to the Court 
of Eome. The first meetings were attended almost solely by poor 
Italian bishops, the pensionaries of Eome, and thus the method of 
the proceedings was regulated in a way that rendered the assembly 
altogether subservient to the Papacy. It was arranged that pro¬ 
positions should be initiated only by the Papal legates, and that the 
decisions of the meeting should be submitted to the revision of the 
Pope; thus rendering the pretended Council nothing more than 
a pontifical commission; especially as the votes were to be taken 
per capita, and not by nations. On the arrival, however, of the 
Spanish and Portuguese prelates, and of the French and Imperial 
ambassadors, considerable opposition began to be manifested. The 
Spaniards, who, as we have before had occasion to remark, 
cherished, with all their bigotry, a surly independence of Eome, 
struck at the root of the Papal system by maintaining that the 
episcopal authority was not a mere emanation from the Pope, but 
of divine original; and they showed themselves as ardent for 
reforming the Eoman court as for suppressing heresy. The repre¬ 
sentatives of the empire and of France were equally as warm 
advocates of reform, though not so zealous against the heretics. 
At first the French and Germans acted together. The Cardinal of 
Lorraine instructed the French ambassadors to second the demands 
of Ferdinand, which were principally: the cup in the sacrament of 
the eucharist; the marriage of priests; the abolition of scandalous 
dispensations, pluralities, and simony; the compulsory residence of 
bishops ; a reform in the use of excommunication ; the erection of 
schools for the poor; the purification of the breviary, legends, and 
postils; more intelligible catechisms; church music adapted to 
German, or French, words; and a reformation of convents. 31 The 
Germans and French also required that the Council should be trans¬ 
ferred to a German town; that the Pope should submit to the 
decrees of the Council, instead of revising them, together with other 


** Ranke’s Popes, vol. i, p. 337. 
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provisions derogatory to the power of Eome. 32 On the other ha 
the Spaniards opposed giving the cup to the laity, and the carriage 
of priests. Nothing could be more unpalatable at Eome than the 
last proposition. The celibacy of the clergy was amain prop of 
the Papal power; and Pius IV. had plainly declared that at the 
head of a priesthood who had wives, children, and a country, the 
Pope would soon be reduced to a mere Bishop of Eome. 

The arrival of the Cardinal of Lorraine at Trent, in November 
1562, accompanied by a score of bishops, and a dozen doctors of 
the Sorbonne, occasioned the Pope great alarm. The news, how¬ 
ever, of the assassination of his brother, and then of the peace ot 
Amboise, which arrived one after another in the spring of 1563, com¬ 
pletely changed the cardinal’s views. He now felt that the sup¬ 
port of Eome and Spain was indispensable to his tottering House. 
Philip II. also perceived the necessity of a closer union with the 
Pope, and he was, besides, displeased at the independence affected 
hy his bishops. Thus the proceedings of the assembly were decided 
from without by the Pontiffs and the Sovereigns, rather than from 
within by the debates of the assembled Fathers. Pius IV. had 
now only to overcome the opposition of the Emperor Ferdinand. 
Through the diplomatic skill of the legate Morone, 1* erdinand 
was Gradually induced to withdraw his opposition, and as the 
French prelates also relaxed in their demands, the sittings of the 
•Council advanced rapidly to a conclusion. In the last three 
sessions, several important reforms were carried respecting ordina¬ 
tion, the sacrament of marriage, ’indulgences, purgatory, the wor¬ 
ship of saints, as well as regarding the discipline and morals of the 
clercry. Various shameful abuses were suppressed, and diocesan 
seminaries were founded, which were destined to breed up a better- 
educated and more worthy generation of priests. In these reforms 
Pius IV. was influenced by his nephew, the pious and austere 
Cardinal Charles Borromeo; the only occasion, perhaps, on which 
nepotism has been favourable to piety and virtue. The general 
character of the reforms admitted, was, however, such as should 
neither injure the power of the Pope, nor that of the temporal sove¬ 
reigns. So far from the object first contemplated being attained, 
the limitation, namely, of the Pope’s power, his authority was, on 
the contrary, rather enhanced, since the Council implicitly ac¬ 
knowledged the superiority of the Pope, by praying him to confirm 
the canons it had made, by giving him the exclusive right to inter- 


82 The Bishop of Verdun having made 
a stirring speech against the Papal pre¬ 
tensions, the Bishop of Orvieto remarked: 


“ Gallus cantatA On which Dan&s, 
Bishop of Lavour rejoined: “ 0 utinam 
ad Galli cantum Petrus resipisceret! ” 
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pr$t them, and by imposing on all bishops and beneficiaries ttfe 
oath, of fidelity to the Roman See. It is true that these advan¬ 
tages were gained at the expense of shutting out of the Church half 
the Christian world, and renouncing for ever the idea of effecting 
a union by means of a Council; but, on the other hand, it can 
hardly be doubted that the decrees of Trent, and the amended 
state of the Church to which they gave rise, wonderfully contri¬ 
buted to promote the Catholic reaction observable in the latter 


half of the sixteenth century. 

The last sitting of the Council was held December 4th 1563. 
Its canons were subscribed by 255 prelates, but more than half of 
these were Italians. The earlier proceedings during the Smalcaldic 
war, and those under Pius IV., are distinguished by the circum¬ 
stance that, while the former were doctrinal, the latter were prac¬ 
tical. In the first was established the whole system of dogmatic 
Catholic theology, as still professed; and the doctrine of justifica¬ 
tion, as then expounded, separated for ever the Roman creed from 
the Protestant. The second assembly was employed almost exclu¬ 
sively with questions of discipline and practice, and by the canons 
of reform the hierarchy was organised anew. 

The decrees of the Council were almost in every respect contrary 
to the demands of Ferdinand, who nevertheless accepted them. 
His claims in favour of the Reformers had been dictated rather 
by policy than conviction, and even while making them he was 
taking steps to repress Protestantism in his hereditary dominions. 
He adhered, nevertheless, to the terms of his capitulation, and faith¬ 
fully maintained the religious peace of Passau. 

Ferdinand I. died not many months after the close of the Council 
of Trent, July 25th 1564, at the age of sixty-one. By his consort 
Anne, the daughter of Ladislaus, who died in 1547, he had no fewer 
than fifteen children, twelve of whom reached maturity; namely, 
three sons and nine daughters. By a will dated August 10th 1555, 
and confirmed by the signatures of his sons, he left to the.eldest, 
Maximilian, Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary; to the second, Fer¬ 
dinand, the Tyrol and exterior provinces; to the third, Charles, 
Carinthia, Styria, and Carniola: thus imprudently weakening his 
dominions by dividing them. 

Ferdinand had enjoyed a good education, the plan of which was 
drawn up by Erasmus. He knew enough Greek and Latin to 
read the classics with facility, and understood the Spanish, German, 
French, and Italian languages. He patronised literary men, and 
especially Busbek (Busbequius), his ambassador at Constantinople, 
who has left an interesting account of the Turks. While the 
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Spanish branch of the House of Austria was destined to lose part 
of its dominions through the intolerance and bigotry of Philip II., 
the wise and moderate policy of Ferdinand I. helped to fix the 
Austrian branch firmly on the Imperial throne and to render it 
virtually hereditary. The chief blots on the character of this 
sovereign are, the extinction of the liberties of Bohemia, and the 
resorting, like the rest of his House, to assassination, as an instru¬ 
ment of state policy. 

Ferdinand I. was in the usual course succeeded on the Imperial 
throne by the King of the Homans, his son Maximilian II.; whom, 
a little before his death, he had also caused to be crowned, at 
Presburg, King of Hungary. Maximilian, who was in his 37th year 
at the time of his accession, was fortunately still more forbearing in 
matters of religion than his father, and thus contributed to postpone 
those civil wars which the acrimony of bigots and zealots was pre¬ 
paring, and which were destined during thirty years to deluge the 
plains of Germany with blood. Although educated in Spain under 
the superintendence of Charles V., and in company with his cousin. 
Philip, who was of the same age, yet the characters of the two 
princes offered a comple contrast. Affable in his manners, mild 
and tolerant in his disposition, Maximilian had early imbibed a 
predilection for the Lutheran tenets; a tendency which Ferdinand 
had thought it necessary to excuse to the Pope by explaining that 
it was through no fault of his, and that his son had received a sound 
Catholic education. 33 After his accession to the empire, Maximilian, 
from motives of policy, made a public profession of Catholicism, 
though he always observed the most liberal toleration. But we 
must now return, in a fresh chapter, to the affairs of France. 


33 See Letter of Ferdinand to Pius IV., sador at Home, in Le Plat’s Monumcnta 
and the inclosed instruction to his ambas- Tridentina, t. iv. p. 621 sq. 
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Catheeine de’ Medici, who was still under the guidance of 
L’Hopital, did not give the decrees of Trent that unqualified ap¬ 
proval which had been accorded to them by Ferdinand I. and 
Philip II. The embassy from Paul IV.,. before mentioned 1 , did 
not indeed meet with an absolute repulse. The French bishops 
were authorised to execute in their dioceses such canons as were 
not contrary to the laws of the land; but, on the plea of the diffi¬ 
cult and dangerous situation of the kingdom, the publication of the 
decrees was indefinitely postponed. Catherine, however, was not 
sincere in the moderation which it suited her present policy to 
display. It was her design to make Catholicism gradually pre¬ 
dominant, and to overthrow the oligarchy, which, fortifying itself 
by the religious troubles, had again established itself around the 
throne. The national genius favoured her plans. The severity of 
the Calvinistic discipline, however it might serve the party views 
of the nobles, was equally repugnant to French manners and French 
laws. The execution at Orleans, according to the rigorous code of 
Calvin, of two fashionable persons for adultery, had disgusted the 
court, and the Hugonot preachers, instead of the monks, became 
in turn the objects of well-bred ridicule. Nothing could be more 
opposed than such rigour, we will not say to the morals, but to the 
policy, of Catherine, of which gallantry was one of the chief instru¬ 
ments. She now employed it to enchain Conde, as she had before 
done with Antony: the prince’s wife, of a feeble constitution, is 
said to have died of grief at her husband’s infidelities. After this 
event, the Cardinal of Lorraine offered Conde the hand of Mary 
Stuart. 

The years 1564 and 1565 produced few events of importance in 
France 2 , and were chiefly occupied by Catherine in making a tour 
of the kingdom with her son Charles IX. After the surrender of 
Havre, the war between France and England had been confined to 

* Above, p. 168. . venience, and has been the source of 

In 1564 it was arranged in France many chronological errors in historians 
that the year should commence on the in spite of the Art de verifier les Dates of 
1st of January, instead of at Easter. The the Benedictines. 

Pascal year had occasioned great incon- 
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piracies, and was finally terminated by a treaty of 
April 11th 1564, in which Queen Elizabeth contented herself with 
120,000 crowns for Calais, instead of the 500,000 stipulated by the 
treaty of 1559. 3 The year was distinguished by the deaths of 
what may be termed two European potentates, that of Calvin at 
Greneva (May 24th), and that of the Emperor Ferdinand I. already 
mentioned. 

The court had set out on their tour in March, proceeding first 
to the northern provinces. At, Troies was signed the treaty with 
England just mentioned; at Bar-le-Duc important negotiations 
were entered into with some of the Grerman princes. Burgundy, 
Dauphine, Provence were successively visited, and the winter was 
spent in Languedoc. Throughout the journey, Catherine endea¬ 
voured to ingratiate herself with the Catholics. Before her depar¬ 
ture for Fontainebleau she had signified her wish to meet her 
daughter, the Queen of Spain, when she should approach the 
Pyrenees ; and, under this pretext, she had endeavoured to arrange 
an interview with Philip II., whom, as well as the Pope, she was 
anxious to satisfy on the subject of ber temporising policy. Philip, 
however did not think fit to keep the appointment. He was at that 
time fully occupied with the affairs of his own dominions, the 
insurrectionary agitation among the Moriscoes of Spain, the me¬ 
morable siege of Malta by the Turks, and the commencement of 
the revolt in the Netherlands; but he sent his consort and the 
Duke of Alva, who met Catherine on the Bidassoa, June 14th 
1565. Hence the Queen-mother conducted them to Bayonne, 
where three weeks were spent in festivities. 

This celebrated interview has been the subject of much dis¬ 
cussion. According to some historians of no mean authority an 
extensive conspiracy against Protestantism was here entered into, 
and that atrocious massacre of St. Bartholomew arranged which 
seven years after threw an eternal blot on the annals of France. 4 
This much only is certain, that Alva, according to his favourite 
policy, which he subsequently practised in the Netherlands, ex¬ 
horted Catherine to get rid of some five or six of the chief leaders 

3 Leonard, Traitks de Paix, t. ii. p. 318. Ranke, Franzosische Gesch. B. i. S. 270. 

4 Currency was first given to this view What actually passed at the confer- 
by Adriani, in the Istoria di suoi Tempi ence will be found in Alva’s Letters to 
lib. xviii. p. 740, (ed. 1583). Although Philip II. from June 15th to July 4th 
unsupported by authority, it was adopted 1565, published in the Papiers d’Etat 
by De Thou on the supposition that Adriani du Cardinal Granvelle, t. ix. p. 281 
might have derived it from the papers of sqq. Yon Raumer has examined the sub- 
the Grand-Duke Cosmo de’ Medici, and ject at great length, Gesch. Europas, B. i. 
from that period it has been commonly S. 112 ff. 

accepted by historical writers. See 
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tlie Hugonots, either by fair means or by foul. The somewh! 
hordely illustration by which Alva enforced his advice— mieux 
vaut une tete de saumon que dix mille tetes de gvenouilles 5 —was 
overheard by young Henry of Bearn, whom Catherine, charmed 
by the lad’s vivacity and wit, kept about her person; and he 
afterwards reported the words to his mother, Jeanne d’Albret. The 
views of Alva were supported by some part of the French court, 
as the Duke de Montpensier, the Cardinal of Guise, Blaise de 
Monluc and others; but it is a mistake to suppose that they 
were acceded to by Catherine and the young King. The Queen- 
mother even refused to put down the Calvinist preachings near 
the frontiers of Spain, and the French and Spanish courts parted 
with a degree of coldness. The Protestant chiefs nevertheless 
suspected that a secret league had been concluded; and they re¬ 
renewed on their side their relations with England, Germany, and 
the malcontents of the Netherlands. The long progress of the 
French court lasted nearly two years, and was not concluded till 
December 1565. 

On the 9th of that month Pope Pius IV. had expired ; a pontiff 
who at all events was sincere in his religion. The most memorable 
act of his pontificate is the close of the Council of Trent. His 
catechism, modelled on the decrees of that Council, is remarkable 
for the beauty of its Latinity, and contains many passages which 
even a Protestant may read with interest. He was succeeded on 
the Papal throne by Michel Ghislieri, Cardinal of Alessandria and 
Grand-Inquisitor, who assumed the title of Pius V. His election 
was chiefly due to Pius IV.’s nephew, Cardinal Borromeo, the in¬ 
defatigable bishop of Milan, who enjoyed almost as great a reputa¬ 
tion for sanctity as Ghislieri himself. 6 Ghislieri was born of poor 
parents at Bosco, near Alessandria in 1504, and entered a Domini¬ 
can convent at the age of fourteen. He came to Home on foot, a 
destitute friar; and in fifteen years successively rose to be a bishop, 
a cardinal, and the head of the Inquisition. Austere in his 
manners, averse to nepotism, the enemy of all vices and abuses, 
Pius V. pursued the internal reforms commenced under the in¬ 
fluence of Cardinal Borromeo. But his piety was sombre and 
fanatical; as a Pope he was the beau-ideal of the Ultramontanists, 
who called him Saint Pius V.; and indeed he was eventually 
canonised by Pope Clement XI. in 1712, and the 1st of May 
appointed for his worship. Although good-tempered and simple 



5 “One head of salmon is worth 10,000 
heads of frogs.’’ 

6 It was computed that in the course 
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of his life Borromeo had consecrated 
300 altars, each consecration demanding 
a space of eight hours. 
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ill bis habits, Pius V. bad a strong consciousness of his relig 
merits. Convinced that be bad himself walked in the right path, 
he was intemperate and inflexible towards those who opposed his 
views, . could brook no contradiction, and was never known to 
mitigate the sentence of a criminal. He not only renewed the 
publication of the Bull in Coena Domini, of which sovereigns had 
often complained, hut even added new clauses of increased severity. 
Under his pontificate terror reigned through Italy. The researches 
of the Inquisition were carried back for twenty years; the prisons, 
of Rome sufficed not for the number of the accused, so that it was 
necessary to build new ones; every day beheld executions either 
by the cord, the axe, or the flames. 7 Thus may a mistaken piety 
become one of the most terrible scourges of humanity. A tempe¬ 
rament like that of Pius V. is incompatible with that love of art 
and literature which distinguished a Leo X. Pius sentenced to 
the stake, as heretics, three of the most distinguished literary men 
of Italy: Zanetti of Padua, Pietro Carnesecchi of Florence, and 
Ann ins Palearius of Milan, who had likened the Inquisition to the 
poniard of the assassin. The chief objects of the policy of Pius Y: 
were to oppose the Turkish power, to subvert the Protestant refor¬ 
mation, and to annihilate its adherents. It was impossible that 
such a pontiff should comprehend or tolerate the tortuous and 
temporising policy of Catherine de’ Medici; and he trembled with 
rage and indignation when he learnt the precautions with which 
she treated the Hugonot leaders, and especially the apostate 


Cardinal of Chatillon. 8 

Ey the advice of L’Hopital, an Assembly of Notables was 
summoned at Moulins in January 1566, with the alleged object of 
remedying the complaints received by the King during his progress. 
There were, however, some other subjects of more private nature 
to be considered; the arrangement of a quarrel which had recently 
exploded with great violence between the Cardinal of Lorraine and 
Marshal Montmorenci, and especially the settlement of the pro¬ 
ceedings instituted by the Gruises against Admiral Coligni for the 
alleged murder of the Duke. The first of these affairs was arranged 
without much difficulty; the other was of more importance. On 
the 29th of January, Coligni having sworn an oath before the 


7 McCrie, Reformation in Italy , p. 272 
sq. 

8 The letters of Pius V. were collected 
by Goubau, secretary of the Spanish Em¬ 
bassy at Rome, under Philip IV., and 
published by him in the original Latin, 
Antwerp, 1640. There is a Prench 


translation of them by De Potter, Brussels, 
1827. The life of Pius V. has been 
written from authentic materials by Giro¬ 
lamo Catena, secretary of the Consulta of 
Pope Sixtus V., to whom he dedicated his 
work. There is also a life by Gabutius. 
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?*in Council that he was neither the author nor the accomplice 
of the assassination, and challenged to mortal combat whoever 
should assert the contrary, the. Council unanimously declared him 
innocent, and the Cardinal of Lorraine and the widow of the duke 
gave him the kiss of peace. But Guise’s son, the young Duke 
Henry, had abstained from appearing at Moulins; while his uncle, 
the Duke d’Aumale, who arrived late, manifested so violent an ani¬ 
mosity against the Chatillons that the Queen was obliged to dismiss 
both parties from court; and thus the termination of an assembly 
intended to promote peace evidently threatened a renewal of war. 
It was, however, distinguished by some great legal reforms intro¬ 
duced by L’Hopital and published the following month under the 
title of the “ Grande ordonnance de Moulins,” which, together with 
the previous Edict of Villars Cotteretz, formed one of the bases of 
of French legislation down to the time of the Revolution. 

It was plain that both parties were preparing for another 
struggle. Physical force preponderated on the side of the Catholics, 
who had organised themselves into confreries , or brotherhoods; 
and in the riots which frequently occurred they commonly had the 
advantage. The Jesuits had now obtained a footing in France. 
In 1564 they had succeeded in matriculating themselves at the 
University of Paris, and had established their College of Clermont 
(afterwards Louis le Grand) in the Rue St. Jacques, under the title 
of the College of the Society of Jesus. But the struggle was a 
hard one. The Sorbonne was opposed to them, and they had to 
appeal to the Parliament, which influenced by the Catholic leaders 
at length granted them a provisional authority to teach independ¬ 



ently of the University. 

The permission granted by the court for the Duke of Alva to 
march through France with his army in the summer of 1567, when 
on his way to exterminate the Protestants of the Netherlands, tended 
very much to excite the distrust of the Hugonot leaders. Catherine, 
although she pretended to entertain suspicions of Alva’s designs, 
secretly sent him supplies. Conde and Coligni, on the other hand, 
alleging their fears for the safety of France, offered to raise 50,000 
men to cut off the Spaniards, but their assistance was of course 
declined. The suspicion of the Hugonots was augmented by the 
reception given by Charles IX. to an embassy from some of the 
German princes, to request that he would faithfully observe the 
Edict of Pacification, and allow the Gospel to be preached in Paris 
as well as other places; to which the young King replied by begging 
the Germans to attend to their own affairs. Soon after Alva’s arrival 
in Flanders, the Hugonot chiefs received secret notice, supposed to 



have been communicated to them by L’Hopital, that the co f 
France meant to follow Alva’s example, and that the revocation of 
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the Edict of Amboise, the perpetual captivity of Conde, and the 
death of .Coligni had been resolved on. The Prince and the 
Admiral determined to counteract this plot by one of still greater 
audacity, to carry off the young King and the whole court from 
Monceaux in La Brie. Conde seems even to have entertained the 
hope of seizing the crown. Catherine having learnt the plot two days 
before the time fixed for its execution, she and the whole court 
fled how they could to Meaux, where by parleying with the-Hugonot 
leaders she gained time for a body of 6000 Swiss to arrive; and the 
young King putting himself at their head set off for Paris. Conde 
and Coligni having only about 500 horse, were not strong enough 
to attack so large a body but they harassed the royal force with 
skirmishes, and after Charles IX. had gained the metropolis in 
safety, took up a position at St. Denys. Here some conferences 
ensued between Montmorenci and the Hugonots; but the latter, 
who had succeeded in seizing Orleans, Dieppe, Macon, La Charite, 
Vienne, Valence, Nimes, and other places, made demands which * 
far exceeded the provisions of the Edict of Amboise, and nothing 
could be arranged. On the 10th of November 1567 the army of 
the Catholics, which was four or five times more numerous than 
that of the Hugonots, although they also had been reinforced, 
marched out from Paris and deployed in the plain des Vertus. 

A charge headed by Conde and Coligni threw the Catholics into 
disorder. The Constable was surrounded and summoned to sur¬ 
render, and being hard pressed by a Scotchman named Robert 
Stuart, knocked out three of his teeth with the pommel of his 
sword, when Stuart is thought to have shot Montmorenci with his 
pistol. The Constable was rescued, while still alive, by his sons 
the Marshals Montmorenci and Damville, but expired two days 
after at the age of seventy-five. His qualities were hardly equal 
to his renown. 9 Notwithstanding this mishap, the battle was in 
favour of the Catholics; yet, after retaining possession of the field 
a few hours, they retired into Paris. Next, day the Hugonots 
marched to the very gates; but as Charles IX. had received rein¬ 
forcements from the Duke of Alva of 1500 Flemish and Walloon 
cavalry, and as 8000 Gascons were expected to join the royal army* 
Conde and Coligni thought it prudent to retire, and marched into 
Lorraine to meet the German succours conducted by the Count- 
Palatine, John Casimir. The Queen-mother, instead of filling up 

9 “ Depuis cinquante ans, il encom- toujours fatale a son pays.”— Michelet, 
brait l’histoire d’une fausse importance, Guerres de Religion, p. 341. 
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the office of Constable, vacant by the death of Montmorenci, ap¬ 
pointed her favourite son the Duke of Anjou, Lieutenant-General 
of the kingdom. She is said to have loved Anjou as the viper 
loves the most venomous of its brood. 

The events of the war which followed are not' important enough 
to arrest our attention. The Queen, to save Chartres, which the 
Hugonots were besieging, concluded a fresh peace, March 20th 
1568, proclaimed in the Edict of Longjumeau on the 23rd, and 
which for its short duration was also called “ la courte paix.” The 
terms were favourable to the Hugonots, and consequently gave 
great offence at Rome. In fact, however, neither party was 
sincere, and it was soon evident from the nature of the ordinances 
published, as well as from a Papal Bull authorising the alienation 
of ecclesiastical property, provided the proceeds were employed in 
exterminating the heretics, that the court was meditating a fresh 
war. The letters of Pius V. at this period to the French and other 
courts are terrible. They may be summed up in two words: “ Kill 
all you can.” 10 Assassinations and massacres took place every day. 
The Jesuits, whose authority had now come into vogue in France, 
taught that no faith should be observed towards heretics. Cathe¬ 
rine, who felt herself more secure since the King had attained his 
majority, cared not any longer to court the Hugonot chiefs, and 
it was currently reported that an attack would be made on that 
party after the harvest. She would even have seized Conde and 
Coligni at Noyers in Burgundy, had not Tavannes, the governor of 
that province, who was to have executed the plot, given the prince 
a hint of it. He and the Admiral escaped with some difficulty to 
La Rochelle (September 1st), where they were cordially received by 
Jeanne d’Albret and the troops assembled round her. 

The dismissal of L’Hopital in October seemed to show that 
Catherine meant not only to draw the sword, but also to throw 
away the scabbard. The seals were given to Morvilliers, bishop of 
Orleans; but Birago, a Milanese, had the chief influence in the 
council after the dismissal of L’Hopital. The King was abandoned 
to his directions and those of the Florentine Gondi, who inculcated 
the principles of the ultramontane tyrants. On the other hand, 
Conde and the Admiral gathered round them at La Rochelle an army 
of 20,000 men; and this force and the royal army spent the last 
months of 1568 in marching about between the Loire and the 
Garonne, without any result except the violences which both sides 
committed upon the wretched inhabitants. Severe edicts were 

" See De Potter’s tamsl. p. 14 sqq. 
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ed by the court; former concessions were withdrawn; 
religion but the Popish was tolerated; Protestant divines were 
ordered to leave the kingdom in a fortnight, and Protestant laymen 
were deprived of any offices they might hold. But these severities 
only caused the Hugonots to offer up more zealously their lives 
and property. 

Pope Pius V. sent some money and a small body of troops into 
France, with instructions to their general to make no prisoners, 
but to kill all the Hugonots that fell into his hands. 11 Philip II. 
had also despatched some veteran Spanish troops to the assistance 
of the French Catholics. On the other hand Queen Elizabeth sent 
Conde 100,000 gold crowns, and after spending some time in 
recruiting, the prince rejoined Coligniin February 1569 with much 
augmented forces. It was their object, till joined by some Herman 
auxiliaries, to prevent the royal army, commanded nominally by 
the Duke of Anjou but in reality by Tavannes, from crossing the 
Charente. The royalists, however, taking advantage of some 
negligence on the part of their opponents, effected a passage 
(March 12th), and defeated Coligni and D’Andelot, with a body of 
Hugonots at the abbey of Bassac, near Cognac. Conde, who was 
at Jarijac with the rear-guard pressed forward to their assistance. 
On coming upon the field he received a kick from the horse of his 
brother-in-law, La Rochefoucauld, which broke his leg; neverthe¬ 
less he charged into the thickest of the fight, overthrowing all that 
opposed him, till his horse being killed under him, he was captured. 
As he was being led away prisoner, Montesquiou, a Gascon, captain 
of the guard of the Duke of Anjou, it is supposed by order of that 
prince, rode up to him and shot him from behind through the 
head. Anjou, who thus gave a foretaste of the baseness which he 
subsequently displayed as Henry III. had that day taken the 
communion. He caused the body of Conde to be carried to Jarnac 
on a she-ass, thus adding a cowardly ingult to his cowardly crime. 
The prince left a son, Henry, subsequently one of the most dis¬ 
tinguished generals of France. 

After the death of Conde, Coligni and d’Andelot retreated towards 
St. Jean d’Angeli. The number of Hugonots slain at the Battle 
of Jarnac 12 was not great, but among them were upwards of one 
hundred nobles. At Xaintes, young Henry of Navarre, now in his 


11 “-haereticos eorumque duces, ut- 

pote Dei hostes, omni severitatis anim- 
adversione pun ire.” Letter of Pius to 
Charles IX., March 6th 1569, De Potter, 
p. 34. 


12 The Mhnoires of La Noue, a distin¬ 
guished Hugonot general, who was taken 
prisoner in this battle, hut afterwards 
exchanged, are the best authority for this 
war. 
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fiffebnth year, was elected by the Hugonots for their chief in place 
of Conde, and Coligni became his instructor in the art of war. 

The Admiral was not exposed to the dangers of the field alone. 
La Kiviere, another captain of Anjou’s guard, wishing apparently 
to outrival Montesquiou, bribed a valet of Coligni’s to poison him ; 
but the plot was discovered and the valet hanged. Even the 
government were competitors in these schemes of assassination. 
On the 13th of September 1569 the Parliament of Paris published 
an Arret condemning Coligni to be hanged in the Place de la 
G-reve, and his estates and property to be confiscated; and mean¬ 
while they promised a reward of 50,000 crowns to # whoever might 
bring him in, either dead or alive. But the Admiral s hour was 
not yet come. He had still to fight and lose another battle. 

The two armies were nearly equal, but that of the King was 
superior in artillery. Pius V. and the Duke of Florence had rein¬ 
forced it with 6000 Italians, while the Duke of Alva had sent 
Grerman.s and Walloons. On the other hand the German succours 
of Coligni had not arrived in any great numbers. On the 3rd of 
October 1569 Tavannes forced the Admiral to give him battle at 
Moncontour, a 'place between the Loire and Poictiers; when the 
Hugonots were again, but still more terribly, defeated, and lost 
upwards of 12,000 men. Tavannes having dismissed for a ransom 
of 10,000 crowns M. D’Assier, the general of the Hugonot infantry, 
who had been taken prisoner, Pius V. loudly complained that 
Tavannes had not obeyed his directions to kill out of hand what- 
heretic fell into his power 13 ; and after the victory he sent 


ever 


the Duke of Anjou a consecrated hat and sword. But the royalists 
did not vigorously follow up their advantage. They lost their time 
in sieges, a part of their army was dismissed for want of funds, and 
Tavannes was recalled through court intrigues. A moderate or 
peace party had arisen, at the head of which were the Montmo- 
rencies; the King, who was jealous of the success of his brother 
was inclined to listen to their counsels; nor was Catherine averse, 
as part of their plans embraced a marriage between the Duke of 
Anjou and Queen Elizabeth. Indeed, Catherine, whose only fixed 
idea was to promote the greatness of her sons, and especially of 
her favourite, Henry, seems not, though harbouring a mortal hatred 
of the Hugonots, to have had those settled schemes of policy which 
have been attributed to her by some writers, but rather to have 
suited herself to the course of events. 14 She began to treat with the 


13 “-si dolse del Conte, che non 

havesse il commandaraento di lui osser- 
vato d’ammazzar subito qualunque bere- 


tico gli fosse venuto alle mani.” Catena, 
Vita di Pio V. p. 85. 

14 “Elle suivait les 6v6nements au 
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Hugonots shortly after the battle of Moncontour; but the latter 

JZTl I?"'','?''™ “ **«»»>» royalU; “ suptt 

from the pl.m, of Peiteu, Coligni retired to the moo-tata of 
h “ " ni - v »><Mt»ing as it went. Jeanne D'Albret die- 
w'.a i 3 erf j coltra 8' e and constancy, inspired her son Henry 
with her own .ardour, and encouraged the troops by her enthusiastic 
.addresses. Coligni led his army by masterly marchiTerlhe 
wildest mountains from Rousillon into Burgundy, where he expected 
to be joined by the Count Palatine John Casimir and his forces 
and designed then to march on Paris. In these alarming circum’ 

. ces, even the Cardinal of Lorraine advised an accommodation. 
An armistice was agreed on, and, after considerable negociation, 
was at length concluded the Peace of St. Germain (August 8th 
1570). By this peace liberty of conscience and a general amnesty 
t0 . the Protes tants, who were to recover all their con- 
fiscated possessions, privileges, and offices, and to be allowed the 
free and public exercise of their religion in all places where it had 
been established before August 1st; except in Paris and ten leagues 

FoTr il m f P rC thG C ° Urtresided andtwo Gagnes round. 

Imelv T V Tn V r CaUt ‘° aary t0WM ’ were assigned to them, 
PrteS’ C M 0016 6 ’ ^? Dtauban ’ Co S nac * and La Charite, on the 
thoT f , N , aVarre and Gond e and twenty nobles to be named by 

+ v !* kin f an oath tbat these towns should be restored at 

the expiration of two year$. 15 

KimfPffil!n C T°T U te ^ 7*° lmwelcome > tb to Pope Pius V. and 
the cS r PlL than th ! S peaC6 ’ which *«wed to break the unity of 
the Catholic power at the very moment when the Pope, encouraged 

y e success of the orthodox arms both in France and the Nether¬ 
lands, was preparing to strike a terrible blow against England by 

th^wf Queen , Ellzabetb - both Philip and Pius were at 

this time too much occupied with other affairs to enter into any 
serious quarrel with France. Philip, besides the reyolt in 7e 

te m3r S narrated iri another chapter, was now also engaged 
nteA i mg r, lns, ” rrectl0n of theMoriscoes in Spain; while the 

SVet IX r abSOrbed by the n ’- ements the 

teiftl \ 1D ^ Mediterranean. Thus the followers of Ma¬ 
homet, though without their wish or knowledge, were incidentally 
instrumental in saying the Protestants from destruction. But in 

TctZt i ^ heSC 1DgS before tbe reader ifc wiU be necessary to 
d ert to some passages in the domestic history of Spain, as well 


jour le jour, accommodant son indifference 
morale^ sa parole menteuse et sa dex¬ 
terity a toute cause qui semblait pr£- 


valoir.” Michelet, Guerres de 1lei, p. 362. 

15 The Edict in La Popeliniyre, 2 de 
Partie, foL 195. 




STORY OF DON CARLOS. 

as p resume somewhat higher the history of the Turkish pow< 
aficT wars; after which we shall narrate the great Catholic plot 
against the English Queen and nation. 

The death of her daughter Elizabeth (October 1568) had excited 
for a time in the mind of Catherine de’ Medici a suspicion of unfair 
play on the part of her son-in-law Philip II. 16 and is said to have 
been one of the causes which disposed her to abandon the Spanish 
alliance in favour of that of England. The fate of Elizabeth has 
been so intimately connected by some writers, though apparently 
without adequate reason, with that of Philip’s son Don Carlos, that 
we must here briefly advert to the still obscure and mysterious 
history of that unfortunate prince. 

Don Carlos., the son of Philip II. and his first wife Mary of 
Portugal, was born July 8th 1545. His mother died a few days 
after giving him birth, and his education was therefore intrusted to 
his aunt, the regent Joanna. From childhood his constitution was 
wasted with bilious fevers; he early betrayed symptoms of a 
perverse and cruel disposition, though blended with traits of courage 
and generosity ; and Charles V. who, when on his way to Yuste in 
1556, had seen his grandson at Valladolid, had augured but ill of 
the future heir to his monarchy. Carlos was present at his father’s 
marriage in 1560, with Elizabeth of France, who had once been 
destined for himself, and is said to have displayed his rage and 
jealousy at being deprived of her hand. At Alcala de Henares, 
whither he had been subsequently sent for the benefit both of his 
mind and his health, he fractured his skull by a fall. A tale 
congenial with Spanish bigotry and superstition assures us that he 
was recovered by a miracle—the cerement of a departed saint 
wrapt around his head. Human means, however, were not ne¬ 
glected; he was trephined, but the brain seems to have been 
permanently injured; a result whether due to the saint or the 
surgeon we need not inquire. Certain it is that after this period 
his conduct was disgraceful, unruly and licentious ; he insulted his 
tutors and all who were about him, and would sometimes threaten 
their lives. These symptoms may partly perhaps be ascribed to 
the treatment he experienced from his father, who allowed him no 
part either in civil or military affairs, and the energies of the 
young prince consequently found vent in a reckless, dissipated life. 
Tiepolo, who was Venetian ambassador at Madrid in 1567 gives a 
rather better account of Don Carlos than other authorities, and 
describes him as having won the affections of his companions. It 


lfl See her letter cited by Van Raumer, Gesch. Europas , B. i. S. 163. 
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that when the revolt broke out in the Netherlands Carlos 
sympathised with the insurgents. It is certain that he was annoyed 
at Alva’s being appointed, instead of himself, to command the 
army sent against them, and when that general came to take leave 
Carlos attempted to stab him, and would have succeeded but for 
the superior strength of Alva. He is also said to have expressed 
a wish to take his father’s life, and to have avowed it in the con¬ 
fessional. He then laid a plan to fly the kingdom, and when his 
uncle Don John communicated his design to Philip, he attempted 
to murder that prince. These are the acts of a madman, whom it 
was necessary to put under restraint. In January 1568 Philip 
himself, clothed in armour and attended by several nobles and 
twelve of his guard, entered at night the chamber of Don Carlos 
and seized him in his bed. From this time the unfortunate prince 
was placed in strict confinement; and the description of his mode 
of life in his imprisonment, his long fasts followed by an inordinate 
gluttony, the cooling of his bed with snow water, and other acts of 
a like kind, all show that he was deranged. That he was not hin¬ 
dered from such actions betrays however at least a culpable want 
of proper solicitude and attention, and renders probable the account 
of Llorente that Philip had not obscurely intimated to the phy¬ 
sicians to take no care of his son’s health, but to suffer him to 
proceed in his own way, and thus speedily bring his life to a 
termination. Such a method proved as effectual, and it may be 
added, was almost as criminal as a direct gict of poisoning, with which 
by some writers Philip has been charged; but their accounts of 
the manner in which it was effected are so various as to deprive 
the story of all credit, and indeed it was treated by the Tuscan 
envoy as an idle rumour. 17 It was the prevailing opinion at the 
time, that Don Carlos was put to death in pursuance of a sentence 
of the Inquisition; a judgment founded apparently on Philip’s 
announcement to the Papal nuncio after the arrest of his son “ that 
he had preferred the honour of Grod, the maintenance of the Ca¬ 
tholic religion, and the welfare of his subjects and dominions, to 
his own flesh and blood, and in obedience to the Divine will had 
sacrificed his only son.” 18 

Don Carlos died in July 1568, and, in less than three months 
after, the Queen of Spain, Elizabeth of France, expired from the 
effects of premature childbirth. • The infant survived but a little 
while. The rumours of the day ascribed to Elizabeth and Don 
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17 See on this subject Prescott’s Hist, 
of Philip II., vol. ii. B. iv. ch. 6 and 7; 
cf. Letter cited by M. Charri&re, Negotia¬ 


tions du Levant, t.*iii. p. 20 sq. 

18 Letter of the Nuncio ap. Laderchii, 
Annal. Eccles . t. xxiii. p. 145. 
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Carlos a mutual and guilty passion, and attributed the death or 
both to the jealousy of Philip; nay, even the Prince of Orange in 
a grave state paper has not scrupled to charge the King of Spain with 
the murder of his wife, in order to make room for his marriage 
with Anne of Austria. 19 But modern researches have dissipated 
this charge. Philip appears to have always treated Elizabeth with 
affection, while she herself was devoted to her husband, and absorbed 
by the fanaticism with which she w~as surrounded. It is one of the 
penalties incurred by a character like Philip’s to become the con¬ 
stant object of calumny and suspicion. 

The intolerance and bigotry of the Spanish King increased with 
his years, and only gathered new strength from opposition; and the 
unfortunate Moors of Spain were destined to expiate the symptoms 
of revolt displayed by Philip’s subjects in the Netherlands. We 
have already related the cruelty with which Ferdinand the Catholic 
and Cardinal Ximenes pursued the Moors. The persecution was 
continued under Charles V., but with not quite so much violence; for 
many years a sort of toleration was observed; not only in some 
towns, as Albaycin, the Moorish quarter of Granada, but even whole 
districts, as in the Alpujarras and their valleys, the Moors were 
suffered to retain their names and dialect, their manners and 
costumes. Some of them had pretended to become converts to 
Christianity, and these were called Marranos, the rest retained the 
name of Moriscoes. In 1564 and 1565 Philip II., stimulated by his 
clergy, and especially by Don Pedro Guerrero Archbishop of Gra¬ 
nada, and Cardinal Spinosa, Vice-Grand Inquisitor, who, from his 
influence over Philip, was long called the “ King of Spain,” 20 issued 
some severe ordinances against the Moorish customs; and these 
were followed up in the subsequent year by another of such absurd 
atrocity, that even Philip himself hesitated for a while to adopt it, 
till the priests forced it upon him by alarming his conscience. 21 
By a statute of November 17th 1566, the Moriscoes were forbidden, 
on pain of death, to retain their ancient customs, and even to speak 
their mother-tongue; their music, their dances, and their baths 
were suppressed; they were not to fasten their doors; their 
wives were to throw aside their veils ; their very names were to be 
changed for Castilian; in short, every distinctive trace was abolished, 
and they were to be entirely extirpated as a nation. 


19 “ Celuy done qui a 6pous6 sa ni&ce 

ose me reprocher mon mariage!. 

Celuy, lequel pour parvenir a un tel ma¬ 
riage a cruellement meurtri sa femme, 
fill© et soeur des Rois de France ! ” Apo- 
logie of the Prince of Orange in Dumont, 
t. v. pt. i. p. 389. Cf. Watson, Hist, of 


Philip II. yoI. iii. App. p. 364. 

20 Strada, Pell. Belg. lib. vi. t. i. p. 203. 

21 See especially the Letter of Otadin, 
professor of theology at Alcala to Philip, 
in Circourt, Hist, des Maures <TEspagne, 
t. ii. p. 278 sq. 
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The Marquis of Mondejar, Viceroy of Granada, hesitated to 
publish this cruel and impolitic law; but Don Pedro de Deza, pre¬ 
sident of the Chancery of Granada, caused it to be proclaimed by 
sound of trumpet, January 1st 1567. Astonished and afflicted, the 
Moors hastened to lay their petitions and remonstrances at the feet 
of Philip. They might as well have spoken to the winds. Despair 
then drove them secretly to organise a revolt. 22 Applications were 
made to the Sultan and to the Moors of Algiers for assistance; 
money was secretly raised, and great quantities of arms and pro¬ 
visions were collected in a large cave, or grotto, in the mountains. 

Meanwhile the severity of the law was enhanced by the regu¬ 
lations of Don Pedro de Deza. Spaniards were forbidden to hold 
any intercourse with a Mahometan, and by an edict published in 
January 1568 the Moriscoes were directed to send in fhe names of 
all their children from the age of three to fifteen years, in order 
that they might be sent to Spanish schools. In April the Moorish 
inhabitants of the Alpujarras flew to arms; and in the following 
September, in conjunction with their fellow-countrymen at Albaycim 
they elected for their chief Don Fernando Muley of Valor and 
Cordova, a young man twenty-two years of age, descended from the 
Ommiyahd chalifs, to whom they gave the title of Muley Abdallah 
Nahmed ben Ommiyah, King of Granada and Andalusia. 23 In the 
winter the Moors made an unsuccessful attempt upon Granada, 
while the Spanish infantry penetrated into the Alpujarras and per¬ 
petrated the most inhuman cruelties. , An internecine war ensued 
which lasted two years. Muley having made himself hated and 
despised by his tyranny and sensuality, the Moriscoes formed a con¬ 
spiracy against him. He was betrayed in his sleep and murdered 
by the treachery of his beautiful wife, Zahara; and the conspirators 
then chose Ben Abu for their leader (October 1569), Philip had 
appointed his brother, Don John of Austria, a natural son of 
Charles V„ to conduct the war against the Moors; but it was not 
till towards the close of 1569 that the mistrustful Philip could 
prevail upon himself to grant his relative full power, Don John 
then raised the ban and arriere ban of Andalusia, and at the be¬ 
ginning of 1570 brought an army of 24,000 men into the field. 
Galera was taken after a long siege (February 10th), and Don John 
disgraced himself by ordering an inhuman massacre, Ben Abu was 
murdered about the same time, and the Moors lost all hope of a 
successful resistance. The war became one of extermination; 


22 This -revolt has been described at 
great length by Prescott, Hist, of Philip 
U. vol. iii. B. v. ch. i.—viii. Cf. Circourt, 


t. ii. ch. 13. 

# 23 Andalusia, in the Moorish dialect 
signified the whole of Spain. ’ 
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after village, town after town fell into the hands of tl 
Spaniards and were destroyed; and in 1571 the Moors were com¬ 
pletely subdued. Towards the end of that year those who survived 
were transplanted into Estremadura and other Spanish provinces; 
though considerable numbers succeeded in escaping to Fez and 
Algiers. 



At this period the arms of Philip II. were also engaged against the 
Turks, whose fleets had long infested the Mediterranean. During 
the reign of Henry II. of France, and at the instigation of that 
monarch, the Sultan sent every year large armaments into the 
Mediterranean, whose operations however were chiefly confined to 
supporting the Mahometan pirates on the coast of Africa. In the 
autumn of 1559 Philip fitted out a fleet against the chief of their 
pirates, the corsair Draghut. The Pope (then Paul IV.), the 
Genoese, the Florentines and the Knights of Malta contributed to 
the expedition, and 200 vessels under the command of Doria, and 
having on board 14,000 troops, attacked and took the island of 
Jerbah in March 1560 ; but it was recovered in the following July 
by the Turkish admiral Piali, and no permanent success was 
achieved by this large expedition. The wars between the Spaniards 
and the Moors on the African coast continued some years; they 
present an unvarying web of barbarity and slaughter, and we shall 
not pursue them in detail. In 1564 the Spaniards gained con¬ 
siderable advantages. In the following year, Sultan Solyman 
resolved to direct all his forces against the Knights Hospitallers of 
St. John at Malta, who were the chief support of the Christian 
power in the Mediterranean. We have, already mentioned how 
Charles V. gave them that island after they had been driven from 
Rhodes and were wandering in Italy; a politic, as well as a 
charitable act, since by the donation of this barren rock, which 
yielded no revenue, for the feudal tenure of an annual falcon, 
Charles secured gratuitously an excellent bulwark for his dominions. 
The Knights greatly improved the island not only by fortifying it, 
but also, so far as the soil permitted, by its cultivation. 

The siege of Malta by the Turks is one of the most memorable 
feats of arms of the sixteenth century, though its details are inte¬ 
resting only in a military point of view. 24 The immediate occasion 
of it was the capture by the Knights of a Turkish galleon belonging 
to the chief eunuch of the Sultan’s harem. The Grand-Master of 
the order at that time was Jean Parisot de la Valette, who, when 
he heard of Solyman’s design, made the most vigorous preparations 


24 Some new particulars respecting the gociations de la France dans le Levant , 
siege of Malta will be found in the Ne- t. ii. p. 804 sqq. 
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(defence. The useless part of the population was shipped off 1 
Sicily, the fortifications were strengthened and foreign auxiliaries 
obtained; and in order to breed emulation, the different posts 
were assigned to the Knights according to their language, or nation. 
The whole body of the Knights was 700 in number, with a force 
under them of about 9000 men. The Turkish fleet consisted of 
180 galleys commanded by Piali, with a large number of transports 
having about 30,000 troops on board, including 6000 Janissaries, 
under the veteran Mustapha. This armament, which appeared off 
Malta May 18th 1565, was afterwards reinforced by Draghut from 
Tripoli with thirteen galleys. 

The first attack of the Turks was directed against the castle of 
St. Elmo, commanding the entrance of the harbour. After a 
bombardment of several weeks, and the repulse of two general 
assaults, St. Elmo, reduced’ almost to a heap of ruins, was captured 
by the Turks, June 23rd. During the siege Draghut received a 
mortal wound. There still remained to be taken the Borgo, and 
the castles of St. Angelo and St. Michael. Space will not allow us 
to detail the many desperate struggles which took place for the 
possession of the last-named castle, which was defended by La 
Valette in person ; suffice it to say that after a siege of more than 
two months, th$ Turks abandoned the attempt in despair, and 
set sail for Constantinople (September* 8th). After their departure 
the Sicilian viceroy Don Garcia, who was strongly suspected of 
cowardice, arrived with reinforcements. He subsequently received 
permission to retire from his government. The merit of the 
defence belongs entirely to La Valette, who received compliments 
and presents from every sovereign in Europe, and among them a 
cardinal’s hat from the Pope, which however he declined. He 
subsequently founded a new capital of Malta, which obtained from 
him the name of Valetta. 

Solyman was furious at this defeat, the most humiliating that 
he had sustained during his long reign. The capture by Piali in 
the following year (1566) of the Isle of Chios, the last possession 
of the Genoese in the Levant, which however offered no resistance, 
afforded the Sultan some consolation. Chios was then ruled by 
the family of Justiniani, the last of the Frankish lords who main¬ 
tained a semblance of independence in these waters, though indeed 
they paid an annual tribute to the Porte. But before Piali could 
lay the spoils at his master’s feet, Solyman had expired. 

The Sultan had been impelled to wipe out the disgrace of Malta 
by some glorious achievement, and the affairs of Hungary offered 
the occasion. The truce of eight years concluded between 
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^Ferdinand I. and the Porte 25 had not yet expired; and though th! 
Enfperor had left the stipulated tribute unpaid, yet Maximilian II. 
after his accession had paid the arrears in February 1565, as well 
as the pension to the Grand Vizier. The truce was accordingly to 
have been renewed; but before a fresh treaty could be prepared, 
Solyman, nettled by his reverses, had determined on a war in 
Hungary, in support of the cause of his “ slave ”, John Sigismund. 
The war which Maximilian had waged with that prince had been 
hitherto successful; he had recovered the places captured by John 
Sigismund, and had also conquered Tokay, Kovar, Erdad and Bathor. 
But he had now to contend with a more redoubtable enemy, and 
he used all his exertions to collect an adequate force. The Hermans 
unanimously voted him 48,000 men at the Diet of Augsburg, and a 
considerably larger body was raised in his other dominions. Of this 
force, one division under Schwendi was cantoned on the Theiss, to 
hold Transylvania in check, another under the Archduke Charles 
secured Illyria, while Maximilian himself, with the main body of 
80,000 men, encamped near Kaab. 

Solyman the Magnificent left Constantinople at the head of a 
vast army with all the pomp of war, May 1st 1566. At Semlin he 
received John Sigismund with royal honours (June 29th), and de¬ 
clared that he had come to vindicate his cause against the House of 
Austria. It was Solyman’s intention to ascend the course of the 
Danube, had not a feat of arms of Count Zriny diverted his attention 
to the little town of Sigeth, the family seat of that nobleman, near 
Fiinfkirchen. In a sally which he made, Zriny had defeated and 
killed near Siklos a favourite Pasha of the Sultan’s, and Solyman 
to punish him directed against Sigeth his army of 100,000 men 
and 300 guns. But this siege afforded another instance of the 
unskilfulness of the Turks in such operations. Zriny made a 
valorous defence for nearly five weeks, when the place was at last 
captured, and he himself beheaded on one of his own cannons. 
But the enterprise cost the Turks 20,000 men, and among them 
the great Sultan himself, who died September 4th 1566, from the 
consequences of fatigue and the unwholesome air of the marshes. 

Solyman had long been in bad health. Besides the gout, he 
was subject to attacks of melancholy, and lay sometimes totally 
unconscious in a swoon or trance. 26 Navagero describes him 27 at 
the age of sixty-two as much above the middle height, but meagre 



25 See above, p. 168. 

26 See the Despatches of De Petremol, 
in the Negotiations, &c., t. ii. p. 692. 

27 Relatione of Navagero, in Alberi’s 


collection, Ser. iii. t. i. p. 72. Cf. 
Busbequii Epist. p. 105. (Ed. Elzev. 
1633.) 
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of a yellow complexion ; yet there was a wonderful grandest 
his look, accompanied with a gentleness that won all hearts. He 
was a rigid Mussulman, and insisted on a precise observance of all 
the precepts of the Koran. He was very temperate in his diet, ate 
but little meat, and amused himself chiefly with hunting. In his 
moments of depression, he was accustomed to humble himself 
before God, and composed spiritual hymns in which he compared 
his nothingness with the power of the Almighty. He was very 
scrupulous in keeping his word, he loved justice, and never 
knowingly did wrong to anybody. In short, allowance being 
made for his Turkish education and prejudices, he may be very 
advantageously compared with several Christian princes his con¬ 
temporaries. 

Solyman’s infatuated passion for a Eussian concubine, the beau¬ 
tiful Eoxolana, was a source of political misfortune as well as 
domestic misery. Assisted by the Grand Vizier Eustan, Eoxolana 
induced the doating Sultan, to whom she had borne several 
children, to give her his hand in lawful wedlock 28 , and thus to 
infringe a maxim of state policy which had been preserved inviolate 
since the time of Bajazet I. She next, by artful calumnies, turned 
the heart of Solyman against his eldest son Mustapha, the child of 
his Sultana, whose qualities resembled his own, and who was the 
darling of the Turkish nation. Persuaded that Mustapha was in¬ 
triguing with the Persian Sophi, Solyman hastened to Eregli in 
Caramania, summoned Mustapha from Diarbekir, and caused him 
to be strangled in his own presence (1553). Mustapha s son 
Mahomet, was also put to death, and Selim, the weak and profli¬ 
gate son of Eoxolana, was appointed Solyman’s successor. But 
from this hour the Sultan’s happiness had fled. He became sus¬ 
picious and dejected, and no longer confided even in his Janissaries, 
who loved him as a father. In an empire where everything de¬ 
pended on the personal qualities of the sovereign, the choice of 
Selim must be regarded as having prepared the way for the decline 
of the Ottoman power. 

The vizier Mohammed Sokolli, kept Solyman’s death a secret till 
Selim II. arrived in the camp before Sigeth. The unruly Janissaries 
felt little respect for the new Sultan, who was known only by his 


28 The account adopted by Ranke 
(Fiirsten und Volker, B. i. S. 35), that 
Eoxolana owed her freedom and marriage 
to the building of a mosque, and the 
sentence of the Mufti, that she could not 
thereafter remain the concubine of the 
Sultan, seems to rest on no sure founda¬ 


tion. The more probable account seems 
to be that the Sultana, the mother of 
Mustapha, stung with jealousy, made a 
personal attack on Eoxolana, whereby she 
incurred the anger of Solyman, and was 
sent away in disgrace. See Zinkeisen, 
Gesck. des Osm . Beichcs, B. iii. S. 26 Anm. 






addiction to wine and women; and they compelled him very 
sidei ably to augment the donative which it was now become cus- 
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tomary to distribute at the commencement of every new reign. 
Under these circumstances, the forces of Maximilian gained some 
advantages over the Turks, and in May 1567 he succeeded in con¬ 
cluding with the Porte another truce of eight years, on the basis 
that all parties, including John Sigismund, should hold what they 
actually possessed: an arrangement by which Maximilian lost only 
Sigeth and Giula, while he acquired a territory of more than 200 
miles in extent, from Transylvania to beyond the Theiss. The 
tribute of 30,000 ducats to the Porte was to be continued; but the 
Imperial ambassadors at Constantinople were to be on the footing 
of' those of the most favoured nations, and no longer subject to 
insult and imprisonment. 

These conditions, so favourable to the Emperor, are no doubt 
partly attributable to the French influence in the divan having at 
this period sunk to a very low ebb. But Selim had other reasons 
for making and observing this treaty, as well as for the peace which 
he concluded with the King of Poland. His attention was now 
directed towards the south, and to the conquest of Cyprus and 
Arabia, by which his reign is chiefly distinguished. 

Cyprus was at this time held by the Venetians, who, during the 
last thirty years, had fallen very much in power as well as in the 
estimation of the Porte. In the three wars which they had waged 
with the Turks since the fall of Constantinople, they had always 
come off with the loss of part of their possessions, and were also 
reduced to the condition of tributaries ; though, on the other hand, 
they had acquired Cephalonia and Cyprus, which last was an island 
of great importance. During the eighty years, however, which they 
had held it, they had treated the inhabitants with such harshness 
and oppression that the Cyprians began to regard the very Turks 
themselves in the light of deliverers. 

The story runs that the wine-bibbing Selim was incited to under¬ 
take the Cyprian war by his favourite Don Miquez, a Portuguese 
Jew, whom, after his accession, he had made Duke of Naxos and 
of the twelve principal Cyclades, and who represented to the Sultan 
in glowing colours the excellence of the wine of Cyprus. However 
this may be, Selim, it is certain, assigned no reason for the war but 
his will. 29 On the 1st of July 1570 a Turkish fleet of 360 sail, 

29 The principal authorities for the Hist, delle cose successe dal principio della 

war of Cyprus are Paruta, Hist. Veneta , guerra mossa da Selim ai Veneziani, 

P. ii.; Folieta, JDe sacro Feedere in Seli - (Venez. 1572). The earlier history of 

mum , libri iv, (Genoa 1587); Contarini, Cyprus is fully related by L. de Masla- 
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HOLY LEAGUE AGAINST THE TURKS. [Book 

Mike command of Piali, appeared off the southernmost poi 
,f the island, and landed, without opposition, an army of 50,000 
men under Mustapha Pasha. The Venetians having only 3000 
soldiers in Cyprus, the defence of the open country was at once 
abandoned, and all their efforts restricted to defend the towns of 
Nicosia and Famagosta. Nicosia was taken September 9th, and 
great part of the inhabitants massacred. Famagosta, defended by 
Marc Antonio Bragadino, did not capitulate till August 1st 1571. 
The Turks retired in the winter, during tfhich the town was relieved 
by the Venetians, who, however, did not strike a single blow in its 
defence. In spite of the capitulation, Mustapha had the barbarity 
to cause the valiant Bragadino to be flayed alive and quartered. 
During this war the Turks also inflicted great damage and disgrace 
on the Venetians on the coasts of Albania and Dalmatia. 

But these proceedings roused the anger of the fiery and enthu¬ 
siastic Pius V., one of whose darling projects had always been to 
curb the power and insolence of the Turk. By his exertions an 
alliance against the Sultan, called the Holy League, was at length 
concluded 0 between himself, Philip II., the Venetians, and one or 
two other minor powers. The French offered nothing but their 
wood offices. Before the end of September 1571, the allied fleet, 
consisting of 77 Spanish, 6 Maltese and 3 Savoyard galleys under 
Don John of Austria, 12 Papal galleys under Marc Antonio Co- 
lonna, and 108 Venetian galleys and 6 galeazzi under Sebastian 
Veniero, Captain-general at sea, asserhbled at Messina. The whole 
armament was under the directions of Don John as commander- 
in-chief. 

At this time Don John was about twenty-four years of age, 
having probably been born in 1547. He was the son of Charles "V. 
and a German girl, one Barbara Blomberg, of Eatisbon, and pro¬ 
bably of lowly condition. Don John is described as having been of 
great personal beauty, as well as of singularly fascinating manners. 
His well proportioned and graceful figure was rather above the 
middle height. His features were regular, his blue eyes full of 
vivacity and fire, his long light hair flowed back in natural ringlets 
from his temples, and his upper lip was covered with a thick 
moustache. He was not only skilled in all the exercises of an 
accomplished cavalier, but had also shown himself capable of 
severer studies. 30 Such was the commander whom we shall again 
have occasion to meet in another important situation. 



trie, Hist, de Tile de Chijpre sous le 
Blgne des Princes de la Maison de Lusig- 
nan (Paris, 1853). 


30 Lippomano, Relatione di Napoli , 
MS. ap. Ranke, Fiirsten und Volker , B. l. 
S. 168, f. 
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The Osmanli fleet of 300 sail, under the Capudan-paslia 
"Sfusinsade Ali, lay in the Gulf of Lepanto. The Christians re¬ 
solved to attack it; the Turks came out to meet them; and on the 
7th October 1571 was fought off the isles of Kurzolari, the 
memorable battle of Lepanto. The fight lasted till late in the 
evening. The* Turks lost 224 ships and 30,000 men; the Chris¬ 
tians only 15 galleys and 8000 men. In this battle, which, though 
really won by the power of Venice, created the reputation of Don 
John of Austria, were also present two men who, like him, were 
afterwards to be governors of the Netherlands: Don Louis de 
Eequesens, Grand Commander of Castile, and Alexander Farnese, 
the nephew of Don John. A fourth name may be added, subse¬ 
quently immortalised in literature— that of Cervantes, the author 
of “ Don Quixote,” who was wounded in this battle. 31 

The allies did not follow up their victory, from disputes, appa¬ 
rently, about the division of the spoil. The Morea and Negropont 
lay at their mercy; but each party retired home. The Turks on the 
other hand repaired their Josses with incredible energy; the allies 
became further disunited through the death of Pius V.; and in 
the summer of 1572 an Osmanli fleet of 250 sail again swept the 
Greek waters. Under these circumstances, the Venetians, assisted 
by the French ambassador at Constantinople, opened negociations 
with the Porte for a peace, which was finally concluded 
March 7th 1573. Venice surrendered Cyprus to the Turks, and 
consented to pay a double tribute for Zante, the only return ob¬ 
tained by the Venetians for these sacrifices being the continuance 
of their commercial privileges in the Levant. 

This peace was the last important act of the reign of Sultan 
Selim II.; who died from the consequences of a debauch December 
12th 1574. Towards the end of his reign began the first disputes • 
of the Porte with Eussia, which were afterwards destined to assume 
so colossal an importance; and hence this period may be regarded 
as forming a sort of epoch in the history of the Turks in Europe* 

From the regions of eastern Europe and the struggles between 
Christian and Mahometan we turn to the extreme west and con¬ 
tests no less fierce among the Christians themselves, stimulated, 
too, by the same restless Pontiff, Pope Pius V. But while his 
efforts against the Turks were a European benefit, his policy as 


31 Von Hammer has given a list of 
authorities for the battle of Lepanto, B. 
iii. S. 787. To these may now be added 
an account by Romegas, one of the com¬ 
manders of the Maltese contingent. Ex¬ 


trait ft une lettre escripte par le Com - 
mandeur Romegas a Rome de la grande 
bataille des deux armees Chrestienne- et 
Turquesque donnke levii.jour ft Oct. 1571} 
in the Negotiations, fyc. t. iii. p. 185 sqq. 
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j^ad of the Christian Church produced only privy conspiracies, civf 
wars, assassination and bloodshed. 

We pass over the purely domestic events of Queen Elizabeth S 
reign as known to the English reader, reminding him only that at 
the period at which we are now arrived her formidable rival, the 
Queen of Scots, was in her custody. In the eyes of the Pope and 
of the Catholic powers, Mary Stuart was the incarnation of the 
orthodox principle as regarded the affairs of England, and her im¬ 
prisonment was looked upon with rage and mortification. Of all 
these powers, however, Pius V. was the most ardent against the 
English Queen: but the time was not yet ripe for an open enterprise 
against her; for the hands of Philip II., the only monarch who 
could be expected to undertake it, were at this time sufficiently 
filled with the affairs of his own rebellious subjects in the Nether¬ 
lands. There remained the course of exciting against Elizabeth 
domestic treason and rebellion, and into this Pius threw himself 
with ardour. 

The first plot, in 1569, of the Duke of Norfolk, a Protestant, to 
marry the Queen of Scots, does not appear to have included any 
traitorous design against Queen Elizabeth, whose sanction to the 
marriage was to have been sought; though the conduct of Norfolk 
in procuring the support of so many English nobles, including 
several Catholics, as well as that of the Kings of France and Spain, 
seems to have been designed to overawe Elizabeth and compel her 
consent. But the Catholic nobles who had entered into the 
scheme, and especially their leaders, the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmorland, had formed far more extensive and criminal 
designs. The aims of this party were to liberate the Queen of 
Scots by force, to change the established religion, and depose 
Elizabeth.. Their schemes were actively promoted by Pius V., 


through Dr. Nicholas Morton, who had visited the northern 
counties of England in the spring of 1569 in the character of 
apostolical penitentiary. 32 Espes, the Spanish ambassador, was 
also privy to the conspiracy; but though enthusiastic in Mary’s 
cause, he dreaded to incur the responsibility of promoting it, and 
referred the conspirators to the Duke of Alva in the Netherlands. 
After the discovery of Norfolk’s scheme, and the imprisonment of 
that nobleman, Northumberland and Westmorland, finding them¬ 
selves also the objects of suspicion, resolved to fly to arms; and 
they wrote to Pius V., stating their devotion to the See of Eome, 


w His functions seem to have been to no longer receive from the bishops. Lin- 

impart to English Catholic priests, from gard, yol. iv. p. 205, note, 

the Pope, the faculties which they could 



HE EXCOMMUNICATES ELIZABETH. 1ST 

^plfeiting pecuniary aid, and the employment of the Pope’s in¬ 
fluence in procuring military assistance from the Duke of Alva* 
But the insurrection was premature. Alva had not time to 
succour the rebels, even had he been so inclined ; at the approach 
of the Queen’s forces the insurgents dispersed themselves without 
striking a blow, and the two traitor earls escaped into Scotland. 

Exasperated at the failure of this conspiracy, Pius V. resolved 
to hurl against Elizabeth a bolt which he had been long preparing. 
On the 25th of February 1570 he signed and ordered to be pub¬ 
lished a Bull excommunicating the Queen of England, and deposing 
her from her throne. 33 Alva sent some copies of the Bull to the 
Spanish ambassador at London, and one Felton, a gentleman of 
substance, had the audacity to affix one to the Bishop of London’s 
palace; for which act he paid the penalty of his life, Eome 
still claimed the use of such weapons, though now nearly obsolete, 
as her legitimate prerogative; but Pius meditated also to employ 
against Elizabeth the surer but hardly canonical method of as¬ 
sassination. 34 

The Bull proved of no effect—a mere brutum fulmen. Eliza¬ 
beth, however, was naturally annoyed at it, and requested, through 
the Emperor Maximilian, its revocation; but Pius refused. 35 A 
fresh and more extensive conspiracy was concocted in 1571, in 
which the chief agents were the Bishop of Eoss, the Spanish 
ambassador, and one Eidolfi, a Florentine merchant, whose exten¬ 
sive commerce served to screen his movements from suspicion. 
The scheme of the marriage between Mary and Norfolk was 
renewed, and the Duke, who, though dismissed from the Tower, 
was still in custody in his own house, found means to communicate 
with the Queen of Scots, through one of his gentlemen and the 
Bishop of Eoss. Eidolfi, being furnished with credentials from 
Mary and Norfolk, proceeded into the Netherlands, and en¬ 
deavoured to persuade Alva to send an army of 8000 men and 


83 The Bull is in Laderchii, Ann. Eccl. 
t. xxiv. p. 218, and in Camden, Elizabeth, 
vol. i. p. 245 (ed, 1625). Pius also sent 
the defeated rebels 12,000 crowns. Ga- 
butius, Vita Pii V . p. 106 (ed. 1605). 

84 Of this we are assured by his bio¬ 
grapher Catena:—“ Pensando Pio di so- 
eorrore la reina di Scotia, di restituir 
la religione in Inghilterra, e di levare 
a un tempo la sentina di tanti mali 
(Elizabetta),” p. 113. The meaning of 
levare here is illustrated by the Latin of 
another biographer, Gabutius: “Etillam 
malorum omnium sentinam seu, ut appeb 
labat ipse, flagitiorum servam, de medio 


toller eP Vita Pii V. c. ix. p. 102. 

85 Dr. Lingard (vol. vi. p. 224) seems to 
regard as a logical triumph the dilemma 
put by Pius in reply: Did Elizabeth 
deem the sentence valid or invalid ? If- 
valid, why did she not seek a reconcilia¬ 
tion with the Holy See? If invalid, why 
did she wish it to be revoked ? A good 
specimen of papist sophistry; the real 
grievance being, that though Elizabeth 
herself regarded it as invalid, many of 
her subjects, besides foreign enemies, 
were of a contrary opinion, and resolved 
to act accordingly, 
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ns, with a store of extra muskets and ammunition, either 
to Harwich or Portsmouth, where Norfolk would join with a force 
of 20,000 foot and 3000 horse. Alva, however, who was at that 
time advocating a marriage between Queen Mary and Don John 
of Austria, conceived a contempt for Eidolfi as a weak prating 
creature, and dismissed him with an evasive answer, in which the 
affair was referred to the King of Spain. Ridolfi next went to 
Rome, and had an interview with Pius V. The Pope entered 
warmly into the scheme, furnished Ridolfi with money and letters 
of recommendation to Philip II., urging that monarch to embark 
in the plot, and stating that he himself was ready to forward it by 
selling the plate of the churches, and even his own garments. 
The plan was to seize and murder Elizabeth when proceeding to 
one of her residences in the country, in the month of August or 
September. Philip did not need much persuasion. The affair 
was to his taste. It involved a conspiracy and a murder, and being 
recommended by the Pope, he adopted it as the cause of Grod. 
He instructed Alva secretly to pursue the scheme, subject, how¬ 
ever, to the Duke’s final judgment; and appointed Vitelli, a dis¬ 
tinguished Spanish officer, who had been employed in England in 
a diplomatic capacity, to command the expedition. 36 Alva pro¬ 
posed to the Spanish Court his own son instead of Vitelli, but this 
was refused. 37 Queen Elizabeth, however, received information of 
the plot from some unknown personage abroad 38 ; Norfolk’s agents 
being arrested and tortured, confessed their master’s guilt; the 
Duke was again committed to the Tower, and a closer guard was 
placed over the Queen of Scots. The trial, condemnation, and 
execution • of Norfolk, we pass over as belonging to English 
history. Philip II. still clung to the scheme, even after it was 
exploded, and in December 1571 Alva sent two Italian assassins 
into England to take, by poison or otherwise, the life of Queen 
Elizabeth, besides planning other attempts of the like kind. 39 

That the French Grovernment was concerned in Norfolk’s plot, 
even so late as September 1571, when La Mothe Fenelon supplied 
him with money, appears from Fenelon’s correspondence, as well 
as from the confession of Barker, one of the agents in the plot. 40 


36 Gachard, Corr. de Philippe II., No. 
1038, t, ii. p. 185. 

37 Catena, Vita di Pio V. p. 117. 

38 Turner {Mod. Hist, of Eng. vol. iv. 
p. 231), conjectures from a passage in 
Melvil’s Memoirs that the information 
came from Catherine de’ Medici, who, 
besides her hatred of Mary, had a politi¬ 


cal interest in preventing the union of 
the crowns of England and Scotland. 

39 Corresp.de CharlesIX. et Mondoucet , 
in the Comm. Boy. de VHist. (Belgium) 
ap. Motley, Dutch Bep . vol. ii. 

40 See F6n61on. Corresp. Diplom . t. 
iv. p. 226 ; Murdin, p. 91. 



TREATY OF MARRIAGE WITH AKJOU. 

^^^rencli share in the scheme was, however, totally unconnected 
with Spain, and doe& not appear to have gone further than the 
liberation of the Queen of Scots by means of her marriage with 
Norfolk; in order that the ancient relations between France and 
Scotland might be maintained, by tbe restoration of Mary to the 
throne of the latter country, 41 The French Court was indeed 
at this time negociating a marriage between Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Anjou, while Philip II. was doing all in his power to 
prevent it. Although engaged in secret plots against the English 
Queen, Philip sought, in his public negociations, to gain her 
favour and alliance; he even consented that she should retain the 
money consigned to the Duke of Alva, which she had impounded, 
and to make compensation for the English merchandise which had 
been seized at Antwerp in retaliation 42 ; and he endeavoured to 
influence her mind against the match, through her own courtiers 
and ladies, to whom he gave presents and gratuities. 43 But his 
surest card was the Duke of Anjou himself. That prince was by 
no means desirous of the match. It had been chiefly concocted 
by Charles IX., who, jealous of the military reputation acquired 
by his brother in the civil wars, would have been glad to get rid 
of him at any price. When the marriage treaty had been nearly 
arranged, it ultimately went off on Anjou’s insisting on a clause, 
or at least a written promise* that he should be secured in the free 
and public exercise of his religion. 44 

Nevertheless the alliance of England was still courted by France. 
It was necessary to the altered policy adopted, in appearance at 
least, by the French Court, since the peace of St. Germain, and 
which we must now proceed to explain. 

After that peace. La Rochelle, one of the four cautionary towns 
granted to the Hugonots, had become their head-quarters and, as 
it were, metropolis. A mutual distrust continued to prevail be¬ 
tween the parties, and in spite of the peace, massacres of the Pro¬ 
testants were perpetrated early in 1571 by the Catholic population 
at Rouen, Orange and Dieppe. Nevertheless, much negociation 
took place between the Court and the Hugonots at La Rochelle, 
where the leaders of that party were gathered round Jeanne 
d’Albret and the Admiral Coligni. Charles IX. as well as his 
mother seems at this time to have regarded the Spanish Court 
with suspicion and dislike. Walsingham, the English ambassador, 


41 See Turner, Mod. Hist. of Eng. voL 
y. p. 256. 

42 See the next chapter. 


48 F6n61on, t. iv. p. 220. 

44 Ibid. p. 258, t. vii. p. 252. 
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CHARLES IX. LURES THE HUGONOTS. [Book 

writes, June 25th 1571: “ There rise daily new causes of unkindness 
between the two princes (Charles and Philip). Spain seemeth to 
set the King here very light, which engendereth in him a great de¬ 
sire of revenge.” And in August he says: “The Queen-mother is 
very much incensed against Spain, being thoroughly persuaded that 
her daughter was poisoned.” 45 Hence the French Court was for a 
while disposed to conciliate the Hugonots; and, except in the matter 
of the seals, favoured all their views. The Protestants naturally 
wished to see L’Hopital restored to the chancellorship, which, 
however, Catherine bestowed on Rene Birago, an Italian, and 
creature of her own. On the other hand the Hugonots were 
authorised to hold a synod of the reformed churches at La Ro¬ 
chelle, to preside over which Beza came from Geneva; Charles 
IX. backed the application of Coligni and Louis of Nassau to the 


Duke of Florence for a secret loan in support of the insurrection 
in the Netherlands; and the hand of Queen Elizabeth, a heretic 
sovereign excommunicated and deposed by the Pope, was, as we 
have said, solicited for Henry of Anjou. The Court also seemed 
to show its sincerity by entertaining the project of a marriage 
between young Henry of Navarre, the head of the Hugonot party, 
and the King’s third sister, Margaret; which indeed had been con¬ 
templated from their infancy, before the civil wars had yet broken 
out. Both were now about eighteen years of age, and Margaret had 
already begun her career of gallantry. Her heart was engaged to 
the young Duke Henry of Guise, to whom it is said she had even 
surrendered her person. In 1570, a marriage between them had 
nearly been arranged; but the King, as well as his mother and 
Anjou, denounced the audacious pretensions of Guise ; and Charles 
ordered his brother, the bastard of Angouleme, grand-prior of the 
Order of Malta in France, to make away with him while on a 
huhting party. The bastard failed from cowardice, not con¬ 
science, and Guise eluded the impending danger by marryino 
Catherine of Cloves. 

In July 1571 Count Louis of Nassau, who was at La Rochelle 
with the Protestants, with whom he had fought after his retirement 
from the Netherlands 46 , repaired to Paris, and had a secret inter¬ 
view with Charles IX, and his mother, and the Montmorencis, in 
which he held out to the King the possession of Flanders, and the 
inheritance of the House of Burgundy, as the price of his assistance 
against Spain. Charles was struck with the tempting olfer, but re¬ 
plied that it was too late to do anything this year against Spain. 


45 Walsingham’s Letters, in Digges, « See the next chapter. 
Comp. Ambassador, p. Ill, 122. 




Manners of the french court. 

/negotiations transpired. Alava, the Spanish ambassador 
be Court of France, threatened war; Catherine protested to 
Philip II. that Alava’s information was false; and the Spanish 
King, who wished to avoid a rupture with France, superseded 
him . 47 The French Court then made advances to Coligni, who, 
always slow to form resolutions, long distrusted their professions. 
Jeanne d’Albret was not disinclined to the proposed marriage for 
her son; but with the view that immediately after its consummation 
he and his wife should retire from court. Jeanne trembled for 
Henry’s morals as well as his religion. At that period the Court of 
France was indeed a sink of iniquity and corruption, nothing less 
than an open brothel, the scene of murder, fornication, adultery, 
and incest . 48 Charles IX. and his brother Anjou, of opposite 
tempers, distinguished themselves by opposite crimes. Impetuous, 
and to appearance frank, though capable of the deepest dis¬ 
simulation, Charles IX. possessed some brilliant qualities. He 
was expert in all the exercises of a cavalier, understood music, 
had a good voice, spoke well, and was even a tolerable poet. In 
November 1570 he had espoused, at Metises, Elizabeth, the 
second daughter of the Emperor Maximilian, and, considering the 
manners of the day, appears to have been tolerably faithful to 
his nuptial vow. He had little sense of religion, and swore and 
blasphemed like a trooper. He was fond of violent bodily exercises, 
of which his constitution seemed to stand in need, and his chief 
recreation was hunting, which he followed with a sort of fury, 
killing numberless horses and dogs. When engaged in this sport 
he displayed a frantic lpve of bipod; he would tear out with his 
own hand the viscera of the wounded animals, and delighted in 
cutting the throats of the asses and mules which he met with on 
his road . 49 Henry of Anjou, on the other hand, though cruel, was 
effeminate, and shunned all active sports. Sunk at once in the basest 
superstition, and the most unbridled licentiousness, he is said to 
have entertained 311 incestuous passion for his sister Margaret . 60 
The lawless disorder in which the court was plunged at this period 
may be illustrated by a single anecdote. In the spring of 1572, 
the King and the Duke of Anjou, brotherly only in their orgies. 


47 B^za, BSveiUe Matin, p. 83. 

48 See Jeanne d’Albret’s letter to her 
son from Blois, March 8th 1572, where 
among other things she says: “ Ce ne 
sont pas les homines ipi qui prient leg 
femmes, ee sont les femmes qui prient les 
hommes j si vous y 4tiez vous n’en 4chap- 
periez jamais sans une grande gr&ce de 
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iving dined with Nantouillet, the Prevot des Marchands 51 , al 
Paris, directed their people when the banquet was finished, to pack 
lip and carry away all the silver plate, and other property to the 
value of 50,000 francs; and when Nantouillet took some steps in 
the Parliament of Paris to recover his property, Charles told the 
President of that assembly that he had better be quiet, as the 
robbery had been committed by persons above the law! 52 

The marriage treaty between Henry of Navarre and Margaret 
of Valois was finally arranged in April 1572. Jeanne d’Albret, 
however, was not destined to see its consummation. She expired 
at Paris on the 10th of the following June, after a short illness of 
five days. Some grave historians have attributed her death to 
poison, but it appears to have been occasioned by disease of the 
lungs. Her son Henry now assumed the title of King of Navarre. 

Coligni had been induced to come to court in September 1571, 
while Jeanne d’ Albret had still thought it prudent to stop at La 
Kochelle, and negociate the marriage from within its walls. Many 
changes had now taken place in the domestic life of Coligni. 
While at La Rochelle, being a widower, he had contracted a new 
marriage with Jacqueline d’Entremont, a great Savoyard lady, and 
heiress ; who, fascinated with the Admiral’s character, and deter¬ 
mined, as she said, to be the Marcia of France, had proceeded to La 
Rochelle with the design of espousing him, in spite of the threats 
of the Duke of Savoy to confiscate all^her estates. The Chatillons 
seem to have possessed an aptitude to inspire such passions. Dan- 
delot had married a lady of Lorraine under very similar circum¬ 
stances, and had carried her off from Nanci under the very eyes of 
the Guises, who, however, seized upon her estates. But the gallant 
colonel of the French infantry had died in 1569; and the Ad¬ 
miral’s other brother, the ex-Cardinal Odet had expired in England 
this very year, beloved and esteemed by all for his amiable qualities 
and his love of learning. Both were thought to have been poisoned. 
These circumstances were not calculated to inspire the Admiral 
with confidence; but at length at the instance of Marshal Mont- 
morenci, and having received the royal permission to surround 
himself with a guard of fifty gentlemen, Coligni accepted the 
invitation of the court, in the hope of frustrating the faction of the 
Guises, and bringing about a war with their patron and protector, 
the King of Spain. 



51 Answering to the office of Pr6fet at 
present. 

52 L’Estoile, p. 28. While detained 
at court, Henry of Navarre, it must be 


owned, sometimes participated in these 
shameful disorders. He was regarded 
by his brothers-in-law as a bon diable, and 
altogether insignificant. 



Charles IX. presented him with 100,000 livres as a wedding gift. 


i. Admiral’s reception at Blois was of the warmest kind. 


;.] VII?WS OF THE ADMIRAL. 



interceded with Emmanuel Philibert in favour of his wife, granted 
him for a year the enjoyment of the ecclesiastical revenues of his 
brother, the deceased Cardinal, and loaded with favours his son-in- 


law Teligni, and the gentlemen of his suite : but, more than by all 
these liberalities, Coligni was attached by the confidence apparently 


reposed in him by the King. From this time till his death, the 
Admiral seemed to be the principal counsellor of the French crown, 
and in this capacity he developed the views of a true patriot and 
enlightened statesman, by endeavouring to unite the arms prepared 
for civil war in striking a blow against the power of Spain, by or¬ 
ganising the French marine, and founding a colonial empire. 
Schemes of colonisation, which involved an attack upon the Spanish 
possessions, had long occupied the mind of Coligni. In 1555 he had 
endeavoured to found a colony in Brazil; in 1562 and 1564 he 
had sent expeditions to Florida, a region hitherto unoccupied by 
Europeans; and only recently, while at Kochelle, he had despatched 
a small squadron to reconnoitre the Antilles, and to concert the 
means of an attack upon those islands. But, of all his views* those 
which regarded the Netherlands were the most important and 
the most feasible: namely, to extend the frontiers of France to 
the mouth of the Scheldt, by reuniting the Walloon and Flemish 
provinces to the crown, and to make Brabant, Holland, and Zea¬ 
land independent of the Spanish King under the protectorate of 
theNassaus. Never before had France had so favourable an oppor¬ 
tunity for accomplishing that darling project as in the spring of 
1572, after Briel had been seized by the insurgents, and the towns 
of Zealand and Holland were revolting, one after another, from the 
Spanish crown. 53 

The Admiral’s views were supported by the party called the Poll - 
tiques , which steered between the court and the Hugonots, Its 
leaders were the Duke of Alen^on and the Montmorenci family, 
whose chief members were the Marshal Duke de Montmorenci, 
the Marshal Duke de Damville, and the Seigneurs de Meru and de 
Thore. The French Court entertained at this time some ambitious 
schemes ; it was seeking to establish a sort of protectorate over the 
Protestant princes of Germany; it was turning its views towards 
the crown of Poland, and even towards that of the empire on the 
death of Maximilian; and Charles had a lingering notion of as¬ 
serting the claims of his ancestors to Milan and Naples. That 
monarch possessed considerable ardour and imagination, and it 


53 See next Chapter. 




VACILLATION OF THE FRENCH COURT. 


seems probable enough that he was occasionally dazzled by the 
Admiral’s views; an assumption which may serve to explain some 
of the anomalies observable in Charles’s conduct at this period. 
In April 1572 the French agent in Flanders told the Duke of 
Alva, that, unless he abrogated the obnoxious taxes which he had 
imposed, his master would break with Spain 54 ; and the negociations 
with Elizabeth had been continued, whose friendship was neces¬ 
sary to France in case of such a rupture. Catherine’s fourth son, 
the Duke of Alenpon, though only sixteen years of age, was sub¬ 
stituted for the Duke of Anjou as a suitor to the English Queen ; 
and a treaty for an offensive and defensive alliance between France 
♦ and England was signed April 22nd 1572. 55 Even the Turks, the 
ancient enemies of Spain, were exhorting Charles to take advan¬ 
tage of the troubles in the Netherlands and to seize upon those 
provinces 56 ; for the French Court, instead of joining the Holy 
League against Selim, as they were earnestly pressed to do by the 
Pope, had sent an ambassador to the Porte, Count Louis of Nassau 
had had secret interviews at Blamont with the Dukes of Anjou and 
Alenpon, and had received 100,000 livres as an earnest of the in¬ 
tentions of France; and on Louis’s arrival in Picardy early in 
May, he found several thousand French Hugonots assembling for 
his assistance, not merely by permission of Charles IX., but even 
paid with his money. But this was the extent of the French policy 
in this direction, which, even if it had been sincere up to this 
time, now took an opposite tupn, I'he movements of Genlis, the 
leader of the Hugonots who were to assist Nassau, were betrayed 
to the Duke of Alya by some person at the French Court; and the 
unfortunate men were cut to pieces. 

The policy even of the Queen-mother at this important crisis 
seems to have been variable and uncertain. Like all cunning yet 
irresolute persons, she was always providing some loophole for 
escape; she would have two strings to her bow, and while she was 
negotiating with the Protestants, she had not broken with the 
Guises. It having been discovered from an intercepted letter 
of the Countess of Northumberland, that towards^he close of 1571 
the Duke of Guise had spent two months with Alva in the Nether¬ 
lands, Sir T. Smith mentioned this fact to Catherine in March 
1572 ; observing that it appeared, from the letter of the Countess, 
that the House of Guise would punctually follow all the directions 

64 Letter of Morillon to Granvella, Dumont, t. v. pt. i. p. 211. 
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of Spain : whereupon Catherine falsely denied that Guise had been 
with Alva, and added that they (the Court) certainly knew where 
Gruise was, since they either heard from him or sent to him every 
four days. 57 

Pope Pius V. sent his*nephew Cardinal Alessandrino into France, 
to break off, if possible, the marriage between Henry of Navarre 
and Margaret of Valois; and, though the legate did not succeed, 
he received from the French Court assurances which he considered 
satisfactory, and which he promised to communicate by word of 
mouth on his return to Eome. 58 Aldobrandino, afterwards Pope 
Clement VIII., who was in the suite of Alessandrino as auditor, 
took down the King’s words; which were : “ Monsieur le Cardinal, 
what you tell me is all very good, and I thank you and the Pope 
for it. If I had any other method of taking vengeance on my 
enemies, I would not make this marriage; but really this is the 
only means I have.” 59 It was some relief to the French Court, 
that Pius V. died during the course of the negociations (May 1st 
1572). They found less difficulty with his successor. Cardinal 
Buoncompagno, who assumed the title of Gregory XIII. The son 
of a Bolognese jurist, Buoncompagno, from his secular education 
and cheerful temper, resembled the fourth, rather than the fifth, 
Pius, and, indeed, he employed the ministers of the former Pontiff. 
Before entering the Church Gregory XIII. had had a son born out 
of wedlock, whom he now made Commandant of St. Angelo and 
Gonfalonier of Borne. Gregory’s very lack of monasticism, how¬ 
ever, threw him into the hands of the Jesuits, whom Pius V., a 
Dominican, had kept at arm’s length. Gregory bought and cleared 
a whole quarter of Eome to erect for that order the immense Gesu , 
or Jesuit’s College, containing twenty lecture-rooms, and as many 
cells as there are days in the year. This institution, called the 
“ Seminary of all Nations,” was opened with twenty-five discourses 
in twenty-five different tongues. The Jesuits worked upon Gre¬ 
gory by means of his desire to improve Catholic education, and his 
affection for his son, whom they proposed to make King of Ireland ; 
and we shall see in the sequel that this Pope became the willing 
instrument of all their machinations. 

After the death of Pius V., the Cardinal of Lorraine, who was 
of a cowardly disposition, and dreaded the menacing aspect of 
affairs in France, went to Eome to attend the conclave, and to be 


57 The letter is in Murdin, p. 193. . sandrino, March 6th 1572, MS. in Corsini 
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THE GUISES ARRIVE AT COURT. 


mt of harm’s way. After his departure, the Dukes of Guise 
Aumale reappeared at court, where they were favourably received, 
and were induced to sign a formulary of reconciliation with Coligni, 
upon his renewing the declaration he had before made, that he 
had not participated in the murder of Guise’s father. The Admiral 
seemed to enjoy the whole confidence of the King, and in return 
for the marks of affection lavished on him by Charles, agreed that 
the cautionary towns made over to the Hugonots should be surren¬ 
dered some months before the stipulated time. Fortunately for 
that party, however, this arrangement was not carried into effect, and 
they had thus the means of renewing the war after the massacre 
of St Bartholomew. On the defeat and capture of Geniis (July 
19th), in his attempt to relieve Mons, at the head of a body of 
Hugonots, the whole aspect of affairs seemed to change at the 
French Court 60 ; and after an interview with his mother at Mont- 
pipeau, early in August, Charles IX. appears to have abandoned 
his anti-Spanish policy. 61 He retained, however, or pretended 
to retain, his friendship for Coligni; and on the Admiral’s return 
from a visit to Chatillon, seemed still bent on open war with Spain; 
he even instructed La Mothe Fenelon, his ambassador at London, 
to urge Elizabeth to declare herself openly against that country, 
and to assist, by a diversion in Zealand, the attempt of the Prince 
of Orange to relieve Mons. 62 

The marriage of Henry of Navarre and Margaret of Valois, 
which, from the horrible massacre *by which it was followed, has 
been called les noces vermeilles , or blood-red w'edding, was now 
about to take place. From the relationship between the parties 
a Papal dispensation was required, which was refused by Pope 
Gregory XIII., except on four conditions: namely, that the King 
of Navarre should, in the presence of Charles IX., make a secret 
profession of the Catholic faith ; that the dispensation should be 
solicited by Henry himself; that he should restore to the clergy of 
Navarre their possessions and benefices ; and that he should espouse 
Margaret with all the customary rites and ceremonies of the 
Koman Catholic Church. Such conditions were equivalent to a 


60 In the baggage of Geniis the 
Spaniards found a letter of Charles IX. 
to Count Louis, dated April 27th 1572, in 
which he said that he would use all the 
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IretusaJ, and Charles IX. wrote to his ambassador at Rome, 
structing him to press the Pope to yield; to urge, among other 
reasons, that the marriage was for the interests of religion; and if 
the Pope should prove inexorable, the ambassador was to signify to 
him his master’s determination to proceed. 63 As Gregory would 
not yield, Charles induced the Cardinal of Bourbon, a poor weak 
creature, to perform the marriage, by representing to him that a 
dispensation would arrive by the next courier; and Monday, 
August 18th, was fixed for the ceremony. On the previous Sunday 
all the pulpits of Paris resounded with incendiary sermons. The 
marriage was celebrated on a scaffold erected before the grand 
entrance to the cathedral of Notre Dame, according to a formulary 
that had been agreed upon ; after which the bride and the Catholic 
part of the court heard mass in the cathedral, while the bridegroom 
retired into the cour de VeveckL It is said that Margaret refused 
to pronounce her consent, and that Charles IX. compelled her to 
give seeming token of it by forcibly bowing her head. 

On the very day of the marriage Charles IX. wrote to Man- 
delot, the governor of Lyon, ordering him not to permit any one 
unprovided with a royal passport to proceed into Italy within 
six days from that date. The only probable motive that can 
be assigned for such an order is, that the Court did not wish the 
Pope to hear of the marriage till he should receive at the same 
time other news which might console him for so flagrant a 
contempt of his authority. The first four days of the week were 
devoted to fetes in honour of the marriage. On the second day, 
Maurevert was lying in wait for Coligni with a loaded blunder¬ 
buss at the house of M. de Pille de Villemur, a former tutor of the 
Duke of Guise, situated in the cloister of the convent of St. Ger¬ 
main l’Auxerrois. Catherine and the Duke of Anjou had arranged 
the murder with the Guises; they communicated with the Duchess of 
Nemours, widow of Francis the murdered Duke of Guise, and declared 
that they committed to her hands the vengeance she had so long 
desired to wreak on Coligni, the supposed assassin of her husband. 
At this news the young Duke Henry of Guise was furious with joy, 
and pressed his mother to shoot the Admiral with her own hand 64 ; 
but Maurevert was chosen for the deed, a practised assassin, who 
had once before attempted the Admiral’s life. On Friday, August 
22nd, as Coligni was slowly walking home from the Louvre, and 
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employed in reading a requete, Maurevert fired at him from a" ^ 
grated window of the house in which he was posted. Two balls 
took effect, one of them carrying away the fore-finger of the 
Admiral’s right hand, the other entering his left shoulder. Coligni 
pointed with his mutilated hand to the house whence the shot was 
fired; but though it was immediately searched, the assassin had 
escaped by a back door. 

Charles IX. when he heard of this attempt ordered an inquiry 
to be made into the matter, and caused the Admiral to be sur¬ 
rounded with Protestants, in order, as he pretended, to his security. 

In the afternoon, at the request of Coligni, Charles paid him a 
visit, accompanied by his mother and the Duke of Anjou. The 
Admiral, if the anonymous authority on which the anecdote is 
related may be trusted, spoke to the King earnestly and apart, 
advising him not to let his mother and brother have so much 
control over him; till Catherine, suspicious of what was passing, 
drew Charles away. 65 From this moment the fate of Coligni, it is 
said, was sealed. The King however seemed so determined to 
punish the attempt on the Admiral’s life, that the Dukes of Guise 
and Aumale requested and obtained permission to leave Paris ; but 
they did not avail themselves of it. Large troops of Hugonots 
armed with cuirasses passed and repassed before their hotel, 
whose clamours for justice sounded very like threats. 

No time was to be lost. On the afternoon of Saturday, August 
23rd, Catherine and the Duke of Anjou sent for their trusty coun¬ 
sellors, the Italians, Gondi, Count de Betz, the Chancellor Birago, 
Louis de Gonzaga Duke of Nevers, together with Marshal de 
Tavannes. These six, so runs the tale, having determined on the 
massacre of the Hugonots, proceeded together to the Louvre to 
work on the King’s fears and extort his consent to it. A story was 
invented of a great Protestant conspiracy. It was stated that the 
Admiral s friends had resolved to avenge the attempt on his life 
by seizing the King and royal family in the Louvre, and putting 
to death the Duke of Guise and other Catholic leaders; that 
Coligni had sent for 6000 German cavalry, and 10,000 foot from 
Switzerland. The only foundation for these charges seems to 
have been Coligni’s having said to the Queen in one of the dis¬ 
cussions in the council: “ Madam, the King now shuns a war which 
promises him advantage ; God forbid that another break out which 
he may not be able to avoid.” Catherine chose to interpret these 
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3 M a threat, though they do not appear to have been so 
meant. 66 Catherine also urged upon the King that the Catholics 
on their side were rising; that Paris was already armed ; the King 
must choose one of two parties, or fall between them. To these 
alarming representations, it is said, was added an appeal to filial 
and fraternal tenderness. The Hugonots were demanding ven¬ 
geance on the Guises; but Charles could not sacrifice them with¬ 
out also sacrificing his mother and his brother; for Catherine 
avowed it was she and Anjou who had instigated the attempt on 
Coligni, though only with the view of preserving the King himself. 
Charles is related to have resisted the proposal for more than an 
hour, till Catherine and Anjou, fearing to be discovered, asked 
leave to retire from court. 67 

It is said that Catherine at first only demanded the life of the 
Admiral and five or six others —les tetes de saumon , as Alva called 
them; but that the King in the ungovernable intensity of his 
alarm insisted on a general slaughter. In the evening of that 
accursed day the court sent for the Dukes of Guise, Aumale, 
and Montpensier, and the bastard of Angouleme, and distributed 
among them the direction of the massacre. To Guise, as the 
capital enemy of Coligni, was assigned the quarter of St. Germain 
l’Auxerrois, in which the Admiral resided. A few heads were 
excepted from the general doom, among which the chief were 
the young King of Navarre and the Prince of Conde; also the 
Montmorencis, whom Guise wished to include as his ancient 
enemies, and whose orthodoxy was suspected, as being allied with 
the Chatillons. But though three of the brothers were at court. 
Marshal Montmorenci, the head of the family was absent, and it 
was feared that he would be driven by the murder of his brothers 
to take a desperate vengeance. Davila 68 blames this exception, as 
having destroyed the fruits of a measure which he regarded as a 
masterpiece of audacity and wisdom. 

At midnight, or rather in the early morning of Sunday August 
24th, St. Bartholomew’s Day, Catherine descended to the King’s 
apartment in the Louvre, where the Duke of Anjou had already 
assembled Guise, Nevers, Birago, Tavannes and De Betz. Every¬ 
thing had been prepared for the massacre. The regiment of 
guards, recalled to Paris by the advice of Coligni himself, was 
posted along the river and around the house of the Admiral; the 
ex-Provost Marcel had assembled at the Hotel de Ville the most 
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^by the priests and monks. At the sound of the bell of the Palais 
de Justice, which was to toll the knell of the Hugonots at three in 
the morning, all “good Catholics” were to begin the work of 
blood. They would recognise one another by a white handkerchief 
round the left arm, and a white cross in their hats. It was well 
known that a strong fanatical party might be relied on; as a plan 
had been long agitated among the Catholic confveries or associa¬ 
tions to put themselves under trusty leaders, to extirpate the 
Hugonots, and make the King feel his error in giving them his 
confidence. 69 While expecting the fatal signal, fear seized that 
royal party, the rulers of a great nation assembled like midnight 
assassins to imbrue their hands in the blood of some of their 
worthiest subjects. At the last hour the King seemed to repent 
the step he had taken ; Catherine, herself pale and trembling, was 
exhorting him to take courage, when suddenly the report of a 
pistol broke the silence of the night. It wanted more than an 
hour to three o’clock, but Catherine sent a hasty message to sound 
the bell of the church of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, which was the 
nearest, and which was answered by that of the Palais. At this 
signal the streets were suddenly filled with soldiers, lights appeared 
at all the windows, from almost every door issued armed men 
wearing the appointed badges and shouting furiously, Vive Dievu 
et leRoi! The dull and solemn reverberation of the bells was 
succeeded by an indescribable tumult,—the shouts of murder and 
the cries of despair. The “ Paris Matins ” had begun. 

We leave the details of that bloody night and fix our eyes on a 
single scene—the death of Coligni. The Admiral was awake, 
attended by his surgeon, the celebrated Ambrose Pare, and a 
Calvinist minister named Merlin. At the first noise he thought it 
was some riot excited by the Guises; but when he heard the 
soldiers breaking into his house, and the reports of their arque¬ 
buses levelled against his servants, the truth stared him in the 
face. He rose from his bed, bade Merlin pray for him, and 
recommended his soul to God. At this moment, Cornaton, one of 
his household, entered his apartment, exclaiming, “Monseigneur, 
it is God who calls us 1 ” “I have long been prepared for death,” 
replied the Admiral; “you and the rest had better fly.” All 
obeyed except a German, who refused to quit him. Merlin and 
Cornaton escaped, but most of his people were massacred in 
attempting to save themselves by the roof of the house. Mean- 

69 Nazzaret, Umori di Francia , MS. ap. Ranke, Franz. Gesch. B. i. S. 307. 
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while, Cosseins, a captain of the guard, broke open the chamber 
door, and rushed in, followed by a German named Besme, and 
Sarlabous, a Gascon captain and renegade Hugonot. " Arn’t you 
the Admiral?” cried Besme. “I am,” replied Coligni; “you 
should respect, young man, my years and my infirmities: but 
do your pleasure, you will not much curtail my life.” As he 
uttered these words Besme plunged a javelin into his breast 70 , 
and the others fell upon him and pierced him with innumerable 
wounds. The Duke of Guise, who was in the court-yard with his 
uncle d’Aumale and the bastard of Angouleme, now called out, 
“ Besme, have you finished ? ” “• Yes! ” “ Then fling him out of 

window; let us see him ! ” The body of the murdered admiral fell 
heavily on the pavement. The bastard of Henry II. wiped the 
blood from the face, and recognising the features of Coligni, gave 
the venerable head a kick. The example was imitated by Guise. 
The head was then cut off by an Italian servant of the Duke of 


§L 


Nevers, to be sent to the Cardinal of Lorraine at Kome 71 , and 
the mutilated trunk; was dragged by the populace through the 
streets. 

It is said that as soon as- it got light the King placed himself at 
a window of the Louvre, and shot with a large arquebuse at every¬ 
body he could descry in the Faubourg St. Germain, but without' 
effect, as the piece would not carry so far; while at the same time 
he kept crying, “ Kill! kill! ” Such a hunting party he had never 
had before. 

In Paris the massacre lasted two days and nights. Many seized 
the occasion to get rid of their private enemies. Among the 
victims of this description was the illustrious Kamus, or La Kamee, 
the zealous reformer of the University of Paris. Eamus was 
sought out and delivered to paid assassins by Charpentier, a col¬ 
league whom he had often convicted of ignorance, and who had 
bought a chair in the College of France to lecture on the Greek 
mathematicians, though he openly avowed that he knew neither 
Greek nor mathematics. 72 

The bloody example of Paris was followed, in consequence of 
secret verbal orders from the court 73 , by many provincial towns. 


70 The Guises rewarded Besme by mar¬ 
rying him to a natural daughter of the 
Cardinal of Lorraine. Amelot de la 
Houssaye, Mem. Historiques , &c., t. ii. 
p. 104 (ed. 1722). 

71 Letter of Charles IX. to Mnndelot , 
No. xviii. ap. Schlosser, B. xiii. S. 60. 

72 As the system of Copernicus was 
then beginning to be understood, the 


mathematics were regarded by bigots 
as a dangerous study. Charpentier used 
to. say, “Les math&natiques sont une 
science grossi&re, une boue, une fange, 
ou un pore seul (comme Ramus) peut 
aimer a se vautrer.”—Michelet, Gtterres 
de Bel. p. 458; Cf. Ranke, Franz. Gesch. 
B. i. S. 32^. 

73 See correspondence of Charles and 
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beginning with Meaux, August 25th, and ending with Bordeaux, 
October 3rd. Thus, as Michelet remarks, the St. Bartholomew 
was not a day but a season. The towns where most Protes¬ 
tants were murdered were Lyon, Rouen, Bordeaux, Castres, Tou¬ 
louse, Meaux, Orleans, Angers, and Bourges. Lyon numbered 
800 victims. The massacres were conducted in that systematic 
method which seems possible in no country but France. It 
became a matter of business. Suitors at law killed their adver¬ 
saries; candidates for places made vacancies by murdering the 
occupants; heirs secured possession by means of a bullet or two 
inches of steel. The offices of murdered Protestants were sold at 
the Louvre. The hangmen behaved admirably: they refused to 
act, saying that their vocation was only to kill in pursuance of 
justice; and the soldiers also at Lyon and elsewhere declared 
that they would use their arms only in open warfare. The whole 
number of victims has been very variously estimated at from 
20,000 to 100,000; the lowest number is probably nearest the 
truth. They belonged chiefly to the higher and richer classes of 
society. 

Charles IX. went to the Hotel de Ville to see Coligni burnt in 
effigy; he also paid a visit to Montfaucon, where the real muti¬ 
lated body was exhibited; and with an excess of brutality, the 
Admiral’s two youthful sons were dragged to the same disgusting 
spectacle. 74 

Whether the St. Bartholomew was premeditated, or whether it 
was a sudden act forced upon the French Court by the ill-success 
of the attempt on Coligni’s life, is still a disputed point. Recent 
historians, and especially those of France, seem, for the most part, 
disinclined to aggravate the guilt of a deed, already in itself so 
repulsive, by ascribing it to premeditation; and, indeed, the long 
train of cold-blooded and complicated treachery necessary to carry 
it out, is, to our modern notions, almost incredible. But, in order 
to gain the proper point of view, we must in imagination carry 
ourselves three centuries back, to a period when the w r ork of 
Machiavel formed the text-book of princes; when any crime was 
deemed venial that served a policy supposed to be salutary; when 


Mandelot, ap. Schlosser, loc. cit., and in 
Mackintosh, Hist, of England , vol. iii. 
App. E. Cf. Thuanus, lib. Iii. “ They 
protest,” says Walsingham of these 
massacres, “ all this to be done against 
their will, though it be evidently known 
that it is done by their commandment.” 
—Letter to Burleigh , Oct. 8th, Digges, p. 
269. 


74 Michelet, Guerres de Bel. p. 479. 
The remark attributed to Charles, when 
he saw the putrid body — “Le corps 
d’un ennemi mort sent toujours bon,” is 
probably, as Voltaire observes (Essai sur 
les Mceurs } ch. clxxi.), a literaiy invention, 
borrowed from a saying attributed to the 
Emperor Vitellius (Optime olere occisum 
hostem, et melius civem. Suet. Vitell. x.). 




QUESTION OF PREMEDITATION. 

ssassination was a method practised by the greatest sovereic 
and sanctioned, nay, even sometimes employed, by the reputed 
vicar himself of Christ upon earth. From this point of view we 
shall adduce only a few of the principal considerations which have 
led us to think that the monstrous crime which disfigures the 
annals of the sixteenth century was the result of the most artful 
dissimulation. 

Those who maintain that the massacre was a sudden, unpre¬ 
meditated act, rely chiefly on the evidence of three contemporary 
writers, and on the improbability which, as they affirm, attends 
the contrary hypothesis. The three witnesses are, Tavannes and 
Margaret of Valois, in their Memoirs, and the Duke of Anjou, 
afterwards Henry III., in a paper which he is said to have dictated 
to some unknown person at Cracow, when he was King of Poland; 
and the substance of their testimony is, that the massacre was first 
resolved on by the court, as a measure of self-defence, after Coligni 


had been wounded. 

Waiving the objections, that the Memoirs of Tavannes are not 
the work of the marshal, but were written many years after by his 
son, who, at the time of the St. Bartholomew, was only seventeen 
years of age; that Margaret, by her own confession, knew nothing 
of the deed before its*perpetration, and afterwards, of course, only 
so much as the actors in it chose to tell her ; and that the authen¬ 
ticity of the paper ascribed to the Duke of Anjou is viewed with 
the gravest doubt by the best historical critics ; we allege simply the 
character of the witnesses as a ground for rejecting their evidence. 
It comes from the very conclave itself by which the massacre was 
ordered. Could such witnesses cover with infamy the King, their 
relative, or their master, nay, themselves also as his counsellors and 
advisers, by acknowledging that the massacre was only the last act 
of a series of the basest dissimulation and treachery ? Could they 
belie the version published by the court itself of the origin of the 
massacre ? These considerations alone might induce us to pause 
before accepting a story which runs counter to the statements of 
every other contemporary historian, Catholic as well as Protestant, 
who must have known, yet rejected, the account put forth by 
the court. But further, we shall oppose to the story of these 
courtiers evidence just as direct and infinitely less liable to sus¬ 
picion, as coming from persons who had no interest in concealing 
the truth. 

Salviati, who was at that time the Papal nuncio in France, was 
also told, and appears to have believed, the statement circulated by 
the court; that, had the Admiral been killed outright, the massacre 
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never have taken place. 75 It appears, however, frd 
T^ggjaviati’s correspondence, that the Court of Eome were better in¬ 
formed in the matter than their nuncio, and refused to believe this 


account; in adopting which, indeed, Salviati, on his own showing, 
must have been not a little credulous. He had heard with his 
own ears statements which might have led him to a very different 
conclusion; for in his letter written on the day of the massacre he 
remarks, that the putting to death of the Admiral and so many 
other brave men, agreed with what the court had told him foimierly 
at Blois, when treating about the marriage of Henry of Navarre. 76 

Charles IX., as we have already related 77 , had also led the legate 
Alessandrino to expect the same result; and Alessandrino, with 
more sagacity than Salviati, . connected the massacre with the 


promise; for when the tidings of it arrived at Eome, he exclaimed, 
God be thanked; the King of France has kept his word.” 78 
Now this anecdote rests on the most unexceptionable authority. 
It is told by the Cardinal d’Ossat, a man of the highest character, 
in an official despatch to the French minister, written when he was 
at Eome negociating for the divorce of Henry IV., and conse¬ 
quently not with the remotest view of supporting or refuting any 
speculative historical question whatever, but strictly as a matter of 
business. He heard it from the lips of no less a personage than 
Pope Clement VIII., who had been auditor of the legate Alessan¬ 
drino in I ranee, had written down the French King’s words with 
his own hand, and stated that the paper might still be found among 
those of the legate. Clement did not merely relate this anecdote 
to Cardinal D Ossat, he also mentioned it in full Consistory, as 
one of the grounds for forming a judgment in the matter of Henry’s 
divorce, let, strange to say 1 Clement’s testimony on this occa¬ 
sion has been impugned by a Eoman Catholic priest, who has 
accused him, in one of the most sacred functions of his office, of 
having made this statement without having satisfied himself of its 
accuracy.' 9 There is, however, ample confirmation, were it needed. 


b 75 “E se moriva subito (l’Amiraglio) non 
si ammazzava altri, e non essendo morto, 
e dubitando lei (la Regente) di qualclie 
gran male, ristringendosi con il re, de- 
liberono di buttare la vergogna di banda, 
e di farlo ammazzare, insieme con li.altri.” 
—Mackintosh, Hist, of England , vol. iii. 
App. K. The evidence of Salviati was 
first disinterred by M. de Ch&teaubriand, 
when the library of the Vatican was in 
Paris. He communicated his extracts to 
Sir J. Mackintosh, who published them 
in the appendix to his third volume. 


78 “ Adesso che hanno fatto morire 
l’Amiraglio, con tanti altri huomini di 
valore, conforme a ragionamenti altre 
volte havuto con esso meco, essendo a 
B16s, e trattando del parentado di Navar¬ 
ra,” &c.— Ibid. App, Gr. 

77 Above, p. 205. 

78 “ Ajouta S. S. que lorsque la nouvelle 
de la Barthdemi vint a Rome, le dit 
Cardinal Alexandrin dit, ‘ Lou6 soit Dieu, 
le roi de France m’a tenu promesse.’ ” 
—Lettres du Cardinal d’Ossat, loc. cit. 

79 Dr. Lingard, Vindication, p. 59. 
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soundness of Clement’s memory on this occasion. Caten 
who had been secretary of Alessandriho during his legateship, gives 
the words of Charles IX. almost literally as the auditor, but with 
a still more precise addition. The King, he says, subjoined, “1 
wish either to punish these villains and felons, and have them cut 
to pieces, or to reign no longer.” 80 The anecdote is also confirmed 
by Capilupi, a gentleman belonging to the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
who published an account of the circumstances attending the 
massacre only a few weeks after its perpetration, under the title of 
Lo Stratagema, which was translated into French, and is published 
in the Archives Gurieuses. 

This evidence seems irresistible. It may he objected, indeed, 
that it all comes from Rome, and that the cardinals and prelates 
had agreed to be in one story; yet it maybe further confiimed 
from quite another source. St. Groard, the French ambassador at 
Madrid, in a letter to Charles IX. in which he gives an account of 
the manner in which Philip II. received the news of the massacre, 
says, that he was loud in the praise “ of so long a dissimulation .” 
St. Groard, it appears, had often assured the Spanish King of the' 
plot that was hatching in France against the Hugonots; but 
Philip was incredulous; and St. Groard now called upon him never 
henceforth to doubt any thing that the ambassador of Charles 
might tell him. 81 

To any candid mind, however, the evidence of Cardinal d’Ossat 
alone is amply sufficient, nor is it controverted by M. Martin, one 
of the most recent historians of France, although he is a strenuous 
advocate against premeditation; but he seeks to evade it by sug¬ 
gesting that Charles IX., who he thinks would at that time rather 
have deceived the Pope than Coligni, made use of a double 
entendre , and by “ enemies ” meant, not the Hugonots, but the 
Spaniards. This ground, however, is completely cut away by the 
despatch of Salviati, who distinctly mentions that Charles alluded 
to the Hugonots. To believe, moreover, that Charles was sincere 
in his professions of friendship to the Hugonots, demands a very 


80 “ ‘Rendete certo Pio, me non per altro 
effetto yolere concludere questo matri- 
monio col Navara, che per prender ven¬ 
detta de’ nemici di Dio, e per gastigar 
tanti rebelli, si come il fine dimostrera.’ 
. . . Et soggiugnendo, 4 0 io voglio 

punir questi malvagi et felloni, facendogli 
tagliar tutti a pezzi, 6 non esser Re.’ ” 
— Vita di Pio F.p. 197 (ed. Roma, 1587). 
t • 81 “ Premi&rement louant la resolution 
prise et la longue dissimulation de si 
grande entreprise, n’estant tout le monde 


ensemble capable de la pouvoir compren- 
dre, l’aiant mise si a propos, et contre 
toutes apparences et esperances.” And 
further on: “ Que si par le passe il (Phi¬ 
lippe) avait pens6 que je traitasse avec 
peu de verite, que de cette heure il etait 
oblige d’en faire penitence, et me donner 
pour l’advenir telle foy et credit, qu’il ne 
falloit revoquer en doubte chose que je 
disse de la part de votre Majeste.”— Groen 
van Prinsterer, Archives de la Maison de 
Nassau , Suppl. t. ix. p. 126*. 
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yXJSS^d-ge share of credulity, even in reasoning from constructive, ' of 
• circumstantial, evidence; and this leads us to the second part of 
the case, or that of probability. 

What are the facts ? Xf Charles was sincere in his policy of 
conquering the Spaniards through the Hugonots, he abandoned it 
at the moment when it promised to be successful. But he had 
never heartily embraced it. The French soldiers whom he per¬ 
mitted to go into the Netherlands in support of the cause, were all 
Hugonots; they were betrayed to Alva by secret information from 
the French Court, and cut to pieces; thus in reality forming part 
of the massacre. The preparations at sea show, perhaps, even still 
more strongly the animus of the French Court. The fleet, whose 
destination was pretended to be Flushing, was commanded by the 
most virulent enemies of the Reformation; among them was De la 
Garde, notorious by the massacres of Merindol and Cabrteres; 
insomuch, that the magistrates of La Rochelle wrote to Coligni to 
communicate their suspicions that the fleet was destined against 
that town instead of Flushing! 83 

The chief arguments against premeditation, drawn from a con¬ 
structive probability, are: that it is incredible the King should 
have professed for so long a time a false friendship for Coligni, or 
that the Admiral should have been deceived by it; that it is im¬ 
possible but Anjou and Tavannes should have been acquainted with 
Charles’s hypocrisy; that Charles’s visit to the wounded Admiral 
was inconsistent with guilt, and that he thereby exposed himself 
to imminent danger from the Hugonots ; that Catherine’s jealousy 
of the Admiral’s influence with the King, shows that the latter 
must have been in earnest; that if a general massacre had been 
meditated, it was absurd to attack Coligni first, which would only 
serve to put the Hugonots on their guard, and perhaps occasion 
their flight from Paris; and that there appears to be no reason 
why the attempt upon him should have been so long deferred. 83 

To these objections it may be replied: that the length of 
Charles IX.’s hypocrisy depended on his powers of dissimulation, 
which, according to the evidence of a contemporary writer 84 , were 
very considerable; and the insincerity of his character is shown by 
the falsehoods which he told after the massacre. That Coligni 
should have been deceived by his professions, shows only that he 
was of a nobler and more open nature than the King; in fact, 
however, he was not altogether without suspicion; but he preferred 


82 See Martin, t. ix. p. 304, note. 

83 See Lingard, Vindication , p. 14 sqq. 

84 Papyre Masson, in his Vie de Charles 


IX, printed in the Archives Curteuses , 
t. yii. 
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the interests of his country to his own life, and he declared, tl 
•. ,; #-he would rather that his corpse should be dragged through the 
streets of Paris, than that the civil war should be renewed.” 85 If 
Anjou and Tavannes were acquainted with Charles’s hypocrisy, it 
was not for them to tell it. We have already touched on this 
point; but, in fact, Charles himself, as we have said, seems to 
have been occasionally carried away with the Admiral’s magnifi¬ 
cent plans, though in the long run, the treacherous part of his cha¬ 
racter prevailed. That the King should have visited the wounded 
Admiral does not prove him innocent, or the same fact would also 
prove Catherine and Anjou innocent, who accompanied him; and 
who, by Dr. Lingard’s showing, were the authors of Coligni’s 
assassination; nor was there any danger from the Hugonots, who 
believed the assassin to have been hired not by the Court, but by 
the Gruises. Catherine’s jealousy of the Admiral has doubtless 
been exaggerated in order to make out a plausible story; and here 
again it might be justified by the circumstance that Charles oc¬ 
casionally wavered in his plans. The last two allegations, that it 
was absurd to attack the Admiral first, and to defer the attack so 
long, lead to a view of the subject not hitherto developed, and 
which we shall here briefly state. 

A grand clue to the denouement of the plot is afforded by the 
part played in it by the Guises, who were to be the instruments — 
we might rather say the tools — of the Court; for, after they had 
been used, they were to be thrown aside and denounced, and the 
first of the King’s falsehoods in endeavouring to evade the respon¬ 
sibility of the massacre was to lay it to them. Guise and his 
brother d’Aumale came to Paris towards the end of May or be¬ 
ginning of June, when the marriage of Henry and Margaret was 
about to take place, and experienced a most flattering reception. 
They were no doubt as ready then to assassinate the Admiral as 
they were two months later ; but this did not suit the views of the 
Court. It was premature. The death of Henry’s mother, Jeanne 
d’Albret, on the 10th of June, caused his marriage to be postponed 
for several weeks, and the Court had good reasons for connecting 
the assassination with the marriage: all the Hugonots of note 
would of course come to Paris on the occasion, and would be 
thrown off their guard by the accomplishment of an event which 


85 Thuanus, lib. lii. ap. Martin, t. ix f 
p. 304. Martin adds: “ Coligni ne fer- 
mait done pas enticement les yeux sur 
le danger; mais lee caresses du roi lui 
avaient inspire tine affection et une con- 
fiance qui percent le cceur. II semblait 


au vieux soldat que l’heureux naturel de 
Charles IX surmountait peu a peu les 
vices re<pis du dehors, que le sang de 
France parlait plus haut que les le^ns 
des Birague et des Gondi ! ” 
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)d to afford indisputable proof of the King’s sincerity* as 
„ ^tes which followed the auspicious union. Two months 
more of irksome dissimulation for the Court* of vengeance deferred 
for the Lorraine princes ! Meanwhile Charles kept up their spirits, 
and entertained them, says the Spanish ambassador, writing to his 
Court on the 14th of June, "with some equivocal conversations 
which put them in good hopes*” 86 At length, one by one, the 
weary days of expectation disappear; the marriage is celebrated 
on the 18th of August, and next morning MaUrevert, posted with 
his arquebuse in a house belonging to the Guises, is lying in wait 
for the Admiral! Is any further proof needed that the time of 
the assassination was determined by the time of the marriage ? 

We may now answer the question why the attempt on Coligni was 
so long deferred ? It was because all the Hugonots should be assem¬ 
bled together; because they might probably be irritated by the 
murder to some act of violence, and thus afford a pretext for their 
massacre; and because there would be an opportunity of transfer¬ 
ring the blame of it from the Court to the Guises. 


A further proof of the connection between the marriage and the 
massacre is afforded by Charles IX. insisting that the marriage 
should be celebrated at Paris. 8 ^ Jeanne d’Albret was very anxious 
that it should be performed in Bearn; and if the object of the 
union had been merely to cement a friendship between the Court 
and the Hugonots, it mattered not where the ceremony took place. 
But in Bearn the massacre could not have been perpetrated. 88 

The news of the St. Bartholomew resounded throughout Europe 
like a clap of thunder, but the sensations it awakened were 
widely different. In all Protestant countries there was a silence 


86 “ Lo roi et les princes faisaient beau- 
coup , plus d’accueil au Due de Gilise 
qu’a 1* Amiral, et le roi tenait aux Lorrains 
des propos equivoques qui leur donnaierit- 
bonne esp^rance.”— Dkpechc de l’ambassa- 
deur d’Espagne du 14 Juin. Rapiers de 
Simaneas, B. xxxiy. p. 30, ap. Martin, 
Hist, de France , t. ix. p. 296. 

87 Mkm de VEstat de France, t. i. fol. 
152, ap. Martin, t. ix. p. 294. 

88 The consentient opinion of all histo¬ 
rians) that the St. Bartholomew was a 
premeditated crime, was first questioned 
by the Abb6 de Caveyrac, in 1758, in a 
Dissertation appended to a Defence which 
he published of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes. The Abba’s theory, 
however, seems to have met with little 
attention till it was revived by Dr. Lin- 
gard in a note at the end of the fifth 
volume of his Hist, of England. A cri¬ 


tique on Dr. Lingard’s statements, pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Allen in the Edinburgh 
Review , No. lxxxvii., produced a Vindi¬ 
cation from the historian, and a Reply 
from the reviewer. These pieces, with 
the account of the St. Bartholomew in 
Sir J. Mackintosh’s Hist, of England , 
vol. iii., and the notes appended to it, 
pretty nearly exhaust the subject, with 
the exception of such fresh light as may 
have been thrown upon it from the Ar¬ 
chives of Simaneas and other new sources, 
from which a few notices have been ad¬ 
duced in the preceding examination. All 
the circumstances antecedent to the mas¬ 
sacre have been carefully collected by 
Professor Soldan of Giessen, in a work 
which has been translated into French by 
M. Schmidt, under the title of La France 
et la St. BartHlemi 
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or and indignation, while in those of the Catholic faith, thd 
was hailed with exultation and gladness. Pope Gregory XIII., 
urged on by Cardinal Alessandrino and the Cardinal of Lorraine, 
who wrote from Rome a letter full of joy and thanks, celebrated 
the massacre as one of the most signal triumphs ever gained by the 
Church. The guns were fired from the castle of St. Angelo, 
bonfires were lighted in all the streets of Rome, a solemn procession 
was made to the church of St. Louis* and a medal was ordered to 
be struck with the head of Gregory, and having on the reverse the 
exterminating angel slaying the Hugonots, with the legend Hugo - 
noto'i'um Strages. Gregory also caused a picture of the massacre 
to be painted in fresco in the Hall of Kings in the Vatican. The 
celebrated Muretus afterwards addressed to Gregory a bombastic 
panegyric on that execrable day, in which he adverts to the Pontiff 
having gone on foot to return thanks to God and St. Louis. 89 
The King of Spain was still more delighted than the Pope. When 
St. Goard, the French envoy at Madrid waited on him with 
the news of the massacre* Philip laughed for the first time in 
his life, sarcastically remarking that Charles well deserved his title 
of " Most Christian,” and that there was no King to compare with 
him for valour or prudence. 99 Not only was the bigotry of Philip 
gratified; he also saw that Charles had committed in his favour 
a great political blunder. On the other hand, a fast was ordered 
at Geneva, which was afterwards annually observed on the 24th 
of August. The virtuous Emperor Maximilian II. shed tears 
over the crime of his son-in-law, and lamented it in a touching 
letter to Lazarus Schwendi. 91 Fenelon, the French ambassador 
at London, as he passed through the ranks of courtiers and ladies, 
ail clothed in deep mourning, to communicate the dreadful event 
to Queen Elizabeth, was received with a dead silence, more cutting 
than the bitterest reproaches; and the Queen herself conveyed to 
him with all that dignity which she so well knew how to assume 
her sentiments of abhorrence for his master’s deed. Political con¬ 
siderations, however, obliged her to moderate her indignation and 
resentment; being fearful that the Reformation was entirely sup¬ 
pressed in France, and that Charles IX. might now be induced to 


89 A sentence may suffice as a sample* 
“ Qua quidem nocte stellas equidem ipsas 
luxisse solito nitidius arbitror, et flu- 
men Sequanam majores undas volvisse, 
quo citius ilia impurorum hominum cada- 
vera evolveret et exoneraret in mare ! ” 

90 “ II se prist a rire, et avec demonstra¬ 
tion d’un extreme plaisir et contentement, 


il toe comme^a a louer votrc Majeste du 
litre de tr&s Chretien, me disant qu’il 
n’y avoit Roy qui se peult faire son com- 
paignon, ne en valeur, ne en prudence.” 
—Groen van Prinsterer, Archives , <$fc. loc. 
cit. 

91 In Goldasti, Const. Imperiales, t. ii. 
p. 383 (ed. 1609). 
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cute his arms with those of the Spanish King. The effect _ _ 
unexpected a blow was above all terrible in the Netherlands, 
where an exactly contrary policy had been expected from the 
French Court. The weapons fell from the hands of the Flemish 
patriots; the army of the Prince of Orange was dissolved, and the 
news was soon followed by the surrender of Mons. But in order 
to lay these things before the reader it will be necessary to take a 
review of the insurrectionary movement which had some years 
been going on in the Netherlands. 




CHAPTER VII. 


The revolt of the Netherlands and the establishment of the 
Dutch Republic, the first-fruits of that spirit of civil and re¬ 
ligious liberty which the Reformation had engendered, form an 
episode of exceeding interest. Fortitude the most enduring, 
courage the most heroic, struggling for rational freedom against 
the narrowest and most obstinate bigotry enforced by bloody and 
ferocious tyrants, and at length emerging victorious from the strife 
— such are the materials from which history draws her brightest 
and most cheering as well as her most instructive pages. 

Before entering on the narrative of these momentous events, let 
us briefly recapitulate the situation of the Netherlands. 

The seventeen provinces comprehended under that name 
although, as we have said, they had been annexed by Charles V. 
to the German empire, never formed any very integral portion of 
the German body politic; from which they were still further 
disunited by the passing of the imperial sceptre to a younger 
branch of the House of Austria. Of these provinces, the four 
which adjoined the French border, and in which a French dialect 
was spoken, were called Walloon; in the other provinces a 
dialect, more or less resembling German, prevailed, that of the 
midland ones being Flemish, that of the northern, Dutch. They 
differed still more in their laws and customs than in language. 
Each province was an independent state, having its own con¬ 
stitution, which secured more liberty to those who lived under 
it, than was then commonly enjoyed in most other parts of 
Europe. Brabant, in particular, possessed singular political 
rights, so that it was not uncommon for women to come from 
other provinces to lie in there, in order to secure these privileges 
to their offspring 2 ; and, on the accession of a new sovereign, at 
what was called his Blyde Inkomst, or Joy ease Entree , when 

1 They consisted of 4 duchies: 33ra- Friesland, Mechlin, Utrecht, Overyssel, 
bant, Limburg, Luxemburg, and Guel- Groningen; — and the Margraviate of 
derland;—7 counties: Artois, Hainault, Antwerp. 

Flanders, Namur, Zutphen, Holland, and 2 Strada, De Bello Belg. lib. ii. p. 35 
Zealand ;—5 Seigniories or lordships: (ed. 1640). 
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me states took an oath of allegiance, they stipulated the right 



of withdrawing it in case the prince should violate their consti¬ 
tution. The only institutions which supplied any links of union 
among the different provinces were the States-Gfeneral, or as¬ 
sembly of deputies sent from each, and the Supreme Tribunal 
established at Mechlin, having an appellate jurisdiction over them 
all. The States-General s , however, had no legislative authority, 
nor power to impose taxes, and were but rarely convened. . Hence, 
Charles V. himself, with all his power as sovereign of the Nether¬ 
lands, was only the head of a republican confederation. He had, 
however, made some innovations. He named and paid the judges 
composing the Mechlin tribunal; he sometimes nominated the 
provincial judges; he interfered in the election of magistrates. 
But the circumstance of his having been born in Flanders, the 
predilection which he always manifested for his native land, and 
the favours which he heaped on I'lemings at the expense of his 
Spanish subjects, had rendered him popular in the Low Countries 
in spite of his encroachments and oppressions. 

In the middle of the 16th century the Netherlands enjoyed a 
greater share of prosperity than any other European state. At 
that time the seventeen provinces contained more than 350 cities 
and 6300 towns, besides innumerable villages. Commerce, agri¬ 
culture and manufactures flourished; and though the trade of 
Ghent, from causes already mentioned, had somewhat fallen off, 
the deficiency had been more than made good by the rise of 
Antwerp, whose share through Spain and Portugal in the com¬ 
merce of the Indies, had rendered it one of the richest cities in 
Europe, whilst Amsterdam, Rotterdam, and other towns were by 
the same means rapidly increasing. Hence the Netherlands formed 
the chief treasury both of Charles V. and Philip II. Charles drew 
from them in a few years twenty-four million ducats 4 ; yet through 
the ill policy of Philip, they soon became unable to supply his 
necessities. Nor were the people of the Netherlands thriving only 
in a material sense. They were also well educated, and it was rare 
to find even a peasant who could not read and write. 5 

Among such a people the doctrines of the Reformation found 
easy entrance, and were soon extensively adopted. The Lutheran 
tenets were naturally the first to find acceptance, and they con- 
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d to predominate in the provinces bordering upon Germany,- 
vehife Holland and Zealand abounded with Anabaptists. But 
Calvinism rapidly penetrated into the Walloon provinces, and its 
disciples soon outnumbered both the other sects put together. 
The state of religion in the Netherlands had early attracted the 
notice of Charles V., and between the years 1520 and 1550 he 
published no fewer than eleven “ Placards,” or edicts, for the sup¬ 
pression of the reformed faith. The last, which appeared in 1550, 
and which has been already described 6 , formed the groundwork 
of Philip II.’s subsequent proceedings. Charles V. had also at¬ 
tempted to introduce the Spanish inquisition into Flanders, and 
obtained a bull from his old preceptor, Pope Adrian VI., appoint¬ 
ing an inquisitor-general; but the people rose and compelled the 
new and unwelcome functionary to fly for his life. The scheme 
was then altered. By another bull four inquisitors were ap¬ 
pointed, belonging to the secular clergy, whose powers, which, 
however, during twenty years were ill defined, were in some degree 
placed under control of the law; and in 1546 it was decreed 
that no sentence pronounced by an inquisitor should be carried 
into execution, except with the sanction of a member of the Pro¬ 
vincial Council. Hence the Flemish tribunal was far less terrible 
than the Spanish. Nevertheless many thousand persons are said 
to have perished in the Netherlands, during the reign of Charles, 
for their religious opinions; in spite of which that sovereign, in 
the last year of his reign, confessed that the evil went on increasing. 7 

Such briefly was the condition of the Netherlands when they 
passed under the dominion of Philip II. of Spain in the manner 
already related. 8 The predilections of that monarch soon called 


6 See above, p. 80. 

7 Letter of Charles, .Brussels, Jan. 27th 
1555; in Gachard, Corr. de Philippe II. 
Rapport, &c., t. i. p. cxxii. The num¬ 
ber of Protestant victims is variously 
computed at 30,000 (Ranke, Popes, vol. 
ii. p. 18) and 50,000 (Watson, Philip II. 
vol. ii. p. 101). Grotius even estimates 
them at 100,000. Annales , lib. i. p. 17 
(ed. 1658). 

8 The chief sources for the history of 
the Netherlands, and their revolt under 
Philip II. are: Guicciardini, Belgicce , 
sive Inferioris Germanics, Descriptio; 
Strada, De Bello Belgico; Bentivoglio, 
Della Guerra di Fiandra; Grotius, An¬ 
nales et Histories de Rebus Bclgicis; 
Basnage, Annales des Provinces Unies , 
avec la Description historique de leur 
Gouvernement; Meteren, Hist, des Pays 
Bas (1315—1612) traduit du Flamand 


(La Haye, 1618); Brandt, Hist, of the 
Reformation in the Low Countries (from 
the Dutch, London, 1720); Aub4ri, Mfon. 
pour servir a VHist, des Provinces Unies ; 
Petit, Chronique d? Hollande; Van der 
Vynckt, Hist, des Troubles des Pays Bas 
(extending from 1495 to the Peace of 
Westphalia, 1648 ; written in indifferent 
French, but with good judgment and 
information); Hopper, Recucil et Me¬ 
morial des Troubles des Pays Bas du 
Roi; Schiller, Gesch. des Abfalls der 
vereinigten Niederlande (interesting, but of 
little authority); Prescott, Hist, of Phi¬ 
lip II. ; Motley, the Rise of the Dutch 
Republic. Recently published original 
documents relating to the subject are: 
Correspondance de Guillaume le Taci- 
turne , and Corr. de Philip II, edited by 
M. Gachard, who was employed by the 
Belgic Government to consult the ar- 
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him back to his Spanish dominions. By birth, language, 
manners, he was entirely a Spaniard, and was always regarded as 
a foreigner by the Flemings ; nor had his stay among them re¬ 
moved the unfavourable impression produced at his first visit. 
His cold and haughty manners ill accorded with the temper of the 
Netherlander, and instead of meeting the hearty, joyous greetings 
of the people, he shut himself up in his carriage and seemed 
anxious to avoid their gaze. 

A scene that occurred before Philip’s departure already gave 
token of future troubles. In an assembly of the States-General at 
Ghent, loud complaints were uttered of religious persecution and 
the presence of Spanish troops. Philip’s first care after his acces¬ 
sion had been directed to religion. He confirmed Charles’s “ Pla¬ 
card ” of 1550; making, however, by the advice of the Bishop of 
Arras, no alteration in the original edict, in order to shelter him¬ 
self under the popularity attaching to his father’s name. He had 
also matured a scheme for a complete revolution in the Belgian 
hierarchy, which was put in execution a year or two later. At 
present popular indignation was chiefly directed against the 
Spanish troops, who, though not more than 3000 or 4000 in 
number, had committed the most scandalous excesses. A paper 
signed by William Prince of Orange, Lamoral Count Egmont, 
and many other leading nobles, complaining of the pillage, 
insults, and other disorders daily perpetrated by the Spanish 
soldiery, was presented to the King before the adjournment of the 
States-General in the name of that body. Philip was furious at 
hearing remonstrances to which he was so totally unaccustomed. 
He abruptly quitted the hall, and turning round at the door, in¬ 
quired, “ whether he also, as a Spaniard, was expected to leave the 
country ? ” His suspicions had already been excited against Orange 
and Egmont by a letter of the prince’s which had fallen into his 
hands. William, when a hostage at the court of France for the 
execution of the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, had accidentally 
learnt more than was convenient of Philip’s future policy, Henry 
II., who took him for a staunch Catholic, having communicated 
to him the secret determination of himself and the Spanish King 
to extirpate heresy; but, although the prince at that time be¬ 
longed to the Homan communion, nobody could be further re¬ 
chives of Simancas: Archives de la triche, published by Baron Reiffenberg 
Maison cF Orange Nassau , published by for the Soc. des Bibliophiles de Belgique. 

M. Groen van Prinsterer (both these Sources accessible only to those who 
editors have endeavoured to place the read Dutch or Flemish have not been 
conduct of Philip II. in the most favour- mentioned, 
able light); Corr. de Marguerite d’Au- 


HE SAILS FOE SPAIN, 
or entertain a more sincere 

Notwithstanding his suspicions* Philip found it impossible to 
neglect men of so much power and influence as Orange and 
Egmont, and he was obliged to leave them in possession of their 
governments, those of William being Holland* Zealand* Utrecht, 
and West Friesland* while Egmont had Flanders and Artois. The 
King also found it politic to concede on the subject of the Spanish 
troops; but he would not yield a jot with regard to religion, 
declaring that he would rather not reign at all than rule over 
heretics. When on the point of embarking at Flushing for Spain 
(August 20th 1559), he could not help again manifesting his anger at 
the constraint which had been put upon him; and turning abruptly 
to the Prince of Orange, he accused him of having organised the 
opposition. William in reply having attributed it to the States in 
general, Philip seized his wrist* and shaking it violently, exclaimed 
in Spanish, “ No* no! not the States, but thou, thou* thou! ” 9 
An ominous separation ! Orange took care not to trust himself 
on board the Spanish fleet. 

Before his departure Philip II. had appointed his sister Margaret 
to be Regent of the Netherlands, a natural daughter of Charles V. 
by a Flemish lady, and wife of Ottavio Farnese* Duke of Parma. 
Thus the Low Countries were administered almost consecutively 
by three princesses of the House of Austria* and by all with dis¬ 
tinguished ability. Margaret was now thirty-seven years of age. 
From her masculine understanding Strada 10 characterises her as 
a man in petticoats; yet she was not destitute of the gentler 
qualities of her sex. Philip had received her with great state on 
her arrival at Brussels in June 1559, and early in August presented 
her to the States-General as the future Regent. She was assisted 
in the government by three ancient councils,—the Council of 
Finance* the Privy Council for Justice and Home Affairs* and the 
Council of State for Foreign Affairs. The Prince of Orange and 
Count Egmont were included in the last, together with Granvella 
and some members of the other councils. Besides these, Margaret 
had also another smaller council, or cabinet, consisting of only 
three members, and called the Consulta: these were* Count 
Barlaimont, President of the Council of Finance; Viglius, Pre¬ 
sident of the Privy Council; and Granvella, Bishop of Arras. 

0 “No los Estados, mas vos, vos, vos!’* vos in Spanish, like toi in French, im- 
— Aub&ri, Mem. t. i. p. 11, ed. London, plies contempt. 

1754. A speech the more bitter, because 10 Be Bell . Belg . lib. i t.i.p. 30 (ed. 1640). 
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* Barlaimont was a Flemish noble of the first class, of great fcoM 
tegrity and loyalty; Yiglius was an eminent jurist, a good writer, 
and sagacious statesman, of dogged tenacity, and not over-scru¬ 
pulous honesty. Granvella we have already had occasion to describe 
as the minister of Charles V., who recommended him to Philip. 
His qualities were congenial with those of that monarch, his man¬ 
ners were polished, he was a good courtier, and the Flemings 
detested him equally with his sovereign. His post of prime- 
minister was an additional cause of hatred with the Flemish 
nobles, who thought that it should have been filled by one of their 
own body. 

Philip had engaged that the Spanish troops should be withdrawn 
from the Netherlands in four months; yet they still remained, 
though there was no foreign war to require their presence, which 
could, therefore, only be ascribed to a design to enforce the King’s 
arbitrary acts; and Orange and Egmont resigned their employments, 
alleging that they dared not hold them because the government 
had become so unpopular. Granvella perceived his danger, and 
pressed Philip to withdraw the troops for fear of an insurrection. 
The King demurred on the plea that he could not pay up their 
arrears; an allegation hardly to be credited considering their small 
number, although the royal exchequer was undoubtedly low. At 
length some members of the council became security for the arrears 
and the troops sailed in January, 1561, nearly a twelvemonth after 
the stipulated time. 

In the same year the discontent was increased by the introduction 
into the Council of apian for the erection of several new bishoprics i 
which, though it had been some years in agitation, had as far as 
possible been kept secret. 

Hitherto the whole of the Netherlands had contained only four 


bishoprics; namely, those of Utrecht, Arras, Tournay, and Cambrai, 
the first of which acknowledged the Archbishop of Cologne as its 
metropolitan, while the last three were in the diocese of Rheims. 
The extent of these bishoprics was necessarily enormous and incon¬ 
venient, Utrecht alone comprising 300 towns and 1100 churches. 
Charles Y. had contemplated erecting six new bishoprics, but 
effected nothing; and Philip II., soon after his accession, obtained 
the sanction of Pope Paul IV. for the erection of three metropolitan 
gees —namely, Utrecht, Mechlin, and Cambrai, in which were to be . 
comprehended the following bishoprics: in Utrecht the sees of 
Haarlem, Middelburg, Lieuwarden, Groningen, and Deventer ; in 
Mechlin, the principal, the bishoprics of Antwerp, Bois le Due, 
Rurmonde, Ghent, Bruges, and Ypres; in Cambrai, those of 
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;nai, Arras, St. Omer, and Namur. The bull authorising th^ 
establishment of these sees had arrived just when Philip was on the 
point of quitting the Netherlands; but it had not been thought 
expedient to prosecute the scheme till the period just mentioned. 

. So wholesale a revolution in the Flemish hierarchy excited the 
suspicion and discontent of Catholics as well as Protestants. The 
latter were naturally hostile to a scheme which threw so much 
fresh ecclesiastical power into the hands of the Pope and the King; 
for the new bishops were to be named by Philip, but subject to 
the approbation of the Eoman See: and as the King’s persecutions 
in Spain were well known, the whole seheme was regarded only 
as a prelude to the introduction' of the Spanish inquisition. The 
Catholics were also alarmed at the thoughts of that formidable 
tribunal, and the nobles of that confession had additional reasons 
for discontent with the scheme. The nomination of so many 
bishops by the crown would diminish the power of their order; 
while, as the ancient abbeys were either to be suppressed, or to 
be deprived of great part of their revenues in order to furnish out 
the incomes of the new prelates, the nobility would thus lose a 
source of provision for their younger sons. The whole odium of the 
measure fell on Granvella, who was to be Archbishop of Mechlin 
and primate of the Netherlands, and who had early in this year, 
through the intercession of the Eegent Margaret, received from 
Paul IV. a cardinal’s hat. 



The clouds were gradually gathering, yet it was some time 
before the storm burst. The measures of the King and his 
minister were firmly but quietly opposed. Philip having called 
upon the Flemings to assist the Catholic party in France with 
troops, the Prince of Orange invited the Knights of the Golden 
Fleece to assemble at his palace (May 1562), when the majority 
agreed that the minister must be resisted. Only a pecuniary 
aid was sent to France. Soon afterwards we find Orange and 
Egmont complaining to the King that they had no share in the 
government, although they were held responsible for its measures 
by the people. The great nobles began to absent themselves 
entirely from the council, and indeed from all public business, 
and to treat the minister and his measures with sarcasm and 
ridicule. Granvella grew* alarmed, and talked of resigning. In 
March 1563 the nobles formed themselves into a league, in which 
they were supported by the people. Great part even of the 
Walloon population, inflamed by the French Hugonot preachers, 
sympathised with their brethren in France; for churches on the 
model of that of Geneva had been established in the Netherlands 
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in 1561, and a formal confession of the Calvinistic tenets, 
rcribed. The union of the Protestants with the local authorities 
had given them a political standing. 11 Large assemblies met and 
chanted the psalms of Marot, and at Valenciennes two Calvinist 
ministers condemned to be burnt were rescued from the stake by 
the people. Philip, who did not understand the genius of the 
Flemings, and wished to render them as submissive as his subjects 
in Spain and Italy, urged his ministers to use the most vigorous 
measures; without reflecting that the Netherlander were protected 
by laws which the Regent and her cabinet naturally demurred to 
violate. 

In the opposition organised against the government, three men 
stood out pre-eminent, William, Prince of Orange, Count Egmont, 
and Count Horn; and as they played a leading part in the troubles 
which ensued, it will here be proper to give some account of them. 

The family of Nassau, from which William, Prince of Orange, 
was descended, emerged into distinction in the middle of the 
eleventh century, and it subsequently became divided into two 
branches, the elder of which, in the thirteenth century, gave an 
emperor, Adolph of Nassau, to Germany, besides several electors 
and princes. The younger, but more distinguished branch, be¬ 
sides the petty sovereignty of Nassau Dillenburg, also acquired 
large possessions in the Netherlands; and the ancestors of William, 
as Dukes of Gelderland, had enjoyed sovereign rights in the 
provinces long before the accession of the House of Burgundy. 
Engelbert II., who had distinguished himself in the time of the 
Emperor Maximilian I. and Charles the Bold of Burgundy, having 
died without issue, the family possessions were ultimately divided 
between his two great nephews, Henry and William. The German 
possessions fell to the share of the latter, who turned Protestant; 
while Henry, the elder brother, inherited the domains and titles 
in Luxemburg, Brabant, Flanders, and Holland, and became the 
confidential friend of the Emperor Charles V. In 1515 Henry 
married Claude de Chalons, sister of Prince Philibert of Orange; 
to which title his son, Rene de Nassau Chalons, succeeded. Rene 
died of wounds received at the siege of St. Dizier in 1544, and, 
having no legitimate children, left his titles and estates to his 
cousin, William of Nassau, son of his father’s brother William. 

The prince who thus acquired the title of Orange 12 , besides 
large possessions in the Netherlands, was born at Dillenburg 


11 Ranke, Popes , vol. ii. p. 18 (Mrs. 
Austin’s transl.). 

12 The principality of Orange was re¬ 


stored to him by the peace of C&teau- 
Cambr^sis. 
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jfaisau, April 25th 1533. Both his parents were Lutherans^- 
bint lie himself was bred up at Brussels in the Catholic faith, in 
the family of the Regent Queen Mary of Hungary, and under the 
tuition of a brother of Granvella. Charles V., in whose household 
he became a page at the age of fifteen, soon discerned his abilities, 
and at the siege of Marienburg gave him the command of the 
Imperial army over the heads of veteran generals. Charles after¬ 
wards employed the prince with great success in several diplomatic 
missions, and manifested the confidence which he reposed in him 
by making William, as already related, the agent of his abdication 
of the Imperial crown. 

While the light hair and complexion of Philip II. gave him the 
appearance of a Fleming, the Prince of Orange, on the contrary, 
looked like a Spaniard. His complexion, hair, and beard were 
dark; his brown eyes were full and expressive; his head was small, 
the forehead capacious, and as he advanced in life furrowed with 
the lines of care and thought; the other features were well chiselled. 
In figure he was above the middle height, and well-proportioned 
though somewhat spare. In temper he was cheerful and convivial. 
The surname which he acquired of “the Silent,” was not derived 
from any morose taciturnity, but from his knowing how to conceal 
what it was not prudent to tell. He was said to be an assiduous 
reader of Machiavelli. 

William married in early life a daughter of Count Buren, who 
soon died, leaving him a son Philip, and a daughter Mary, after¬ 
wards married to Count Hohenlohe. He next addressed himself 
to Anne, daughter of the Elector Maurice of Saxony, — a match 
highly disagreeable to the Court of Brussels, by which it was 
warmly opposed. Long negociations ensued, in which the Prince 
•is said not always to have observed a perfect candour; but at 
length all obstacles were overcome, and the marriage was cele¬ 
brated at Leipsic in August 1561. Anne, however, was not re¬ 
markable for chastity, and after thirteen years’ cohabitation, the 
prince was obliged to dismiss her. 

Lamoral, Count Egmont, was descended from the Dukes of 
Gelderland. In right of his mother he also inherited the prin¬ 
cipality of Gaveron, or Waveren, near Ghent, but he always pre¬ 
ferred the title of Egmont. Of a handsome person and attractive 
manners, of generous impulses but no great ability, Egmont was 
the beau ideal of a dashing cavalry officer; and his victories at 
Gravelines and St. Quentin were the result rather of a brilliant 
valour than of military genius. Philip de Montmorenci, Count 
Horn, belonged to a branch of the French family of that name 
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which had established itself in the Low Countries. He had been 
Governor of Gelderland and Zutphen, and Admiral of the Nether- 
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lands, but, like Egmont, he was not distinguished by ability. 
These two nobles are but the “ fortis Gyas fortisque Cloanthus ” 
of the Prince of Orange. 

In March 1563 Orange, Egmont, and Horn addressed a letter 
to Philip, in the name of the Coalition, in which they represented 
to him that, in consequence of the odium incurred by Granvella, 
his affairs in the Netherlands could never be successfully conducted 
by that minister ; and they prayed for his dismissal. After con¬ 
siderable delay, the Spanish King answered this application on 
the 6th of June. He observed that the nobles had not alleged 
any specific grievance against Granvella, and that he was not 
accustomed to dismiss his ministers on mere vague and general 
charges; he hoped soon to visit the Netherlands in person; mean¬ 
while he should like to see one of the nobles in Spain, and discuss 
the matter with him. To this communication Orange and his • 
confederates replied (July 29th) in a firm and dignified tone, to 
which the ears of Philip were but little accustomed. They ob¬ 
served that it was not their intention to turn accusers; the state 
of the country, the discontent and disorders which prevailed, were 
sufficient evidence of the minister’s incapacity; that they did not 
solicit his condemnation, but simply his removal; nor did they 
esteem him so highly as to undertake a journey to Spain on his 
account. And they begged the King, since he reposed so little 
confidence in their opinions, that he would be pleased to dispense 
with their further attendance in the council, where under these 
circumstances they could not be present without a loss of dignity. 

The Regent Margaret, who was much alarmed at the state of 
affairs, seconded the application for the cardinal’s dismissal. 
Philip, whose favourite maxim was ‘‘that he and time were a 
match for any two others,” 13 resorted to his usual artifice of pro¬ 
crastination. The Duke of Alva, whom he consulted, advised him 
on no account to dismiss Granvella, but to divide the nobles, by 
gaining over some of them, till he could punish the others. The 
cardinal, meanwhile, displayed surprising fortitude, and clung to 
office amid a perfect storm of disapprobation, ^.t length, after the 
lapse of more than half a year, the Coalition received an answer, in 
February 1564, intimating that the King would deliberate further 
on the matter. Moved, however, by another and still more 

13 “ Quo lui et lo temps en valaient deux autres.”—Van der Vynckt, Troubles de* 

Pays lias , t. ii. p. 199. 
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application on the part of Margaret, Philip had alread 
written a short letter of dismissal to the cardinal, to be used in 
case of need; and such was the dissatisfaction manifested by the 
nobles at the King’s answer, that Grranvella found it prudent to 
make a virtual resignation under the pretext of paying a visit to 
his aged mother in Franche Comte. In March 1564 he retired to 
his estate near Besanpon, where he amused himself with art and 
literature, of which he was a liberal patron; but he still kept up 
an active correspondence with the King, and it was not long before 
he re-entered Philip’s service. 

The news of the cardinal’s departure was received with joy and 
exultation, which found a vent in lampoons and caricatures. The 
aristocracy discarded their splendid liveries, and adopted univer¬ 
sally a plain, dark grey, while the aiguillette on the shoulder was 
replaced by a head and fool’s cap ; the head bore a striking resem¬ 
blance to the cardinal’s, and the cap was red. When Margaret at 
length persuaded them to lay aside this badge, they substituted for 
it a sheaf of arrows, the origin of the device afterwards assumed by 
the Seven United Provinces. In times of public disturbance trifles 
like these are not to be despised. They serve as the rallying ensigns 
of faction, display its strength, and promote its organisation. 

After the removal of Granvella, the Belgian government was 
divided. The Eegent Margaret inclined towards the nobles, and 
her correspondence at this period testifies great disgust at the 
cardinal. On the other hand, the policy of the ex-minister was 
still pursued by Barlaimont and Viglius, the two remaining mem¬ 
bers of the Consulta. Hence the measures of the government 
became feeble. Calvinism spread; Hugonot ministers and re¬ 
fugees came in great numbers from France and made many pro¬ 
selytes ; the proceedings of the inquisition occasioned serious riots 
at Bruges, Antwerp, and Brussels; while the disordered state of 
the finances and the increase of the public debt aggravated the 
popular discontent. 

It was in such a state of things that Philip wrote to Margaret 
instructing her immediately to proclaim and enforce the decrees 
of the Council of Trent (August 1564). He was constantly urging 
the Regent to measures of severity; and so well was he served by 
his spies, that he would sometimes denounce particular individuals 
by describing their personal habits and appearance with an accu¬ 
racy that would have done credit to a minister of police. As the 
pressure was becoming unendurable, it was determined to adopt 
a former suggestion of the King’s, and to despatch Count Egmont 
to Madrid to state the grievances of the nation and to urge Philip 
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EGMONT PROCEEDS TO SPAIN. 

' the Netherlands in person. The mission was regarded^ 

^ task of no small danger. Egmont’s friends had secret forebod¬ 
ings of Spanish dungeons and assassins; and they signed with 
their blood an agreement that if any harm should come to hiin, 
they would take ample vengeance on the authors of it. Their 
fears, however, were on this occasion groundless. Philip adopted 
the more politic method of conciliation; treated Egmont with the 
most flattering attention ; made him a present of 100,000 crowns, 
and bestowed upon him several offices in the Netherlands. The 
count’s head, which was none of the strongest, was completely 
turned. On his way home he wrote to the King from Valladolid 
that " he was the best satisfied man in all the world; ” 14 and he 
brought back to his countrymen a most favourable account of the 
disposition of the Spanish court. Yet he had scarcely returned 
when letters from the King arrived, in which, although Egmont's 
behaviour at Madrid was noticed in the most flattering terms, 
Philip declared that if he had a hundred thousand lives he would 
rather lose them all than permit any change in religion; and he 
recommended a commission to be formed of three bishops and a 
number of jurists to “ instruct” the people in their spiritual con¬ 
cerns ; advising at the same time some other method of execution 
in the case of heretics. 15 These recommendations were faithfully 
carried out. Condemned heretics were executed in their dungeons 
at midnight, by fastening their heads between their knees and 
suffocating them in tubs of watef. 16 The spy system was worked 
with redoubled activity. Even looks and gestures were noted. 

The striking contrast between Egmont’s report and the actual 
state of things could not escape observation. The people accused 
the count of having sold himself; the Prince of Orange reproached 
him to his face with forgetting the views of his confederates and 
the best interests of the country, though he had remembered him¬ 
self and accepted the King’s bounty. 17 William, however, saw that 
Egmont was only a dupe; the people held him to be a traitor. 
Either imputation was sufficiently mortifying to a man of Egmont’s 
temper. He now saw through Philip’s artifices, declared that they 
were intended to ruin him with his countrymen, and announced 
his intention of throwing up all his offices. 

In October 1565 Philip indited, at his country retreat in the 
wood of Segovia, the letter which may be said to have decided the 


14 Gachard, Corr. de Philippe II. t. i. 
p. 349. 

15 Ibid. p. 347. 

16 Meteren, t. ii. p. 30 dj Brandt, Hist . 


of the Reformation, vol. i. p. 151. 

17 Letter of Morillon to Granvella, 
June 22nd 1565 (Papiers cCEtat , t. ix. 
p. 344). 
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te of the Netherlands. It was his will that the inquisitors shod 
proceed as heretofore, and as they were entitled to do both by 
divine and human law; the edicts must all be enforced, both his 
father’s and his own. This letter filled the government with the 
most gloomy apprehensions. Viglius was for concealing it till 
the King could be again consulted, but the Prince of Orange, sup¬ 
ported by Egmont and Horn, prevailed on the Regent to publish it 
immediately. It was the wish of Orange to hasten on the cata¬ 
strophe. “Now,” he exclaimed, “we shall see the beginning of a 
remarkable tragedy! ” All hope of toleration vanished with the 
publication of the royal despatches, which were regarded as a 
declaration of war. The press teemed with pamphlets and lam¬ 
poons ; secret meetings were held; resistance was hinted at; 
Orange and Egmont were called on to stand forth and defend 
their country. 

The time was not yet come for the Prince of Orange to take the 
lead of an organised resistance; but he was preparing himself for 
such an event, and he foresaw and favoured its inevitable occur¬ 
rence. His motives have often been the subject of discussion. 
His panegyrists have held him up as the model of a disinterested 
patriot, while his enemies have charged him with being actuated 
by selfishness, hypocrisy, and ambition. The motives of men are 
usually inscrutable to human eyes; their nature is often mixed, 
so that the subject of them himself may not be always conscious 
of the predominating influence. William, as a Belgian noble, 
would naturally resent the neglect displayed towards his order, 
while as the firm and consistent friend of civil and religious liberty 
he viewed with abhorrence the bigoted and tyrannical conduct of 
the Spanish sovereign. To these grievances, which he shared in 
common with his countrymen, were added others of a more personal 
kind. Having enjoyed so much of the confidence of the Emperor 
Charles V., Orange might naturally have expected a large share in 
the counsels of his son; instead of which Philip entrusted the 
direction of affairs to the Bishop of Arras, a foreigner, and the 
prince’s enemy. On Philip’s departure for Spain, Orange wished 
the regency of the Netherlands to be given to Christina, Duchess 
of Lorraine, a niece of Charles V., whose daughter he hoped to 
marry, and thus to obtain an influence in the government; hut 
Grranvella and the Duke of Alva, who thought that Margaret was a 
much better Spaniard than Christina, not only defeated the prince’s 
object, but also procured that he should he disappointed of his 
intended bride. Thus his patriotism felt the additional stimulus 
of private wrongs; but it would neve^ have obtained a field for its 
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exercise, had not the conduct of the Spanish government beefi 
^etolting to the whole mass of the Flemish population. 

Towards the close of the year 1565, the symptoms of popular 
disaffection became so alarming that Margaret begged the King 
would allow her to resign the government; but Philip answered 
the application only with a cool expression of regret that his de¬ 
spatch from Segovia should have occasioned so much offence. It 
was universally believed in the Netherlands that at the meeting 
between Alva and Catherine de’ Medici at Bayonne, in June, an 
arrangement had been made with France for crushing their liber¬ 
ties. Numbers of the Flemings emigrated; 30,000 of them 
established themselves in England, whither they brought their 
capital and their skill. Egmont had escorted from Spain Mar¬ 
garet’s son, the young Prince Alexander Farnese, whose marriage 
with the Princess Donna Maria of Portugal was celebrated at 
Brussels, Nov. 11th 1565. On that day, Francis Junius, a young 
Calvinistic divine, a native of Bourges in France, and pastor of 
the Hugonot congregation which assembled in secret at Antwerp;, 
preached a sermon at Culenborg House at Brussels, before a party 
of Flemish nobles, of whom many had been educated at Geneva. 
After the sermon was concluded, they entered into an agreement 
to resist the oppressions of the government, by forming a regular 
league, in which Philip de Marnix, Lord of Ste. Aldegonde, played 
a prominent part. Ste. Aldegonde, the intimate friend of the Prince 
of Orange, was a man of the most varied accomplishments. He 
was at once a scholar and a poet, a brave soldier and an able diplo¬ 
matist, and had devoted so much study to theology, that it was 
said he could argue victoriously with a bench of bishops. Other 
leaders were Henry, Viscount Brederode, remarkable chiefly for his 
ancient descent, which he traced through five centuries from the 
Counts of Holland, otherwise a spendthrift, vapouring character; 
and Count Louis of Nassau, a younger brother of the Prince of 
Orange. In a meeting held at Breda, in Jany. 1566, the league 
promulgated their views in a paper called the Compromise 18 , attri¬ 
buted to the hand of Ste. Aldegonde. The document contained a 
severe denunciation of the inquisition as an illegal, pernicious, and 
iniquitous tribunal; the subscribers swore to defend one another 
against any attack that might be made upon them ; and declared, 
at the same time, that they did not mean to throw off their alle¬ 
giance to the King, but, on the contrary, to maintain peace, and to 


18 The document is in* the Archives de la Maison $ Orange Nassau , t. ii. init. 
Cf. Watson, Philip II. vol. i. p. 254* 
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jrevent, as far as it lay in their power, all sedition, tumult, am 
rebellion. In the course of two months, the Compromise was signed 
hy about 2000 persons, including many Catholics ; but only a few 
of the great nobles could be prevailed on to subscribe it. The 
original document bore only the signatures of Brederode, Charles de 
Mansfeld, and Louis of Nassau. The league had been formed with¬ 
out the knowledge of the Prince of Orange, who expressed his disap¬ 
probation when he heard of it, and recommended that no violent 
measures should be adopted. - Nevertheless he, as well as most of 
the members of the Council of State, sympathised with the objects 
of the movement. William, as Governor of Holland and Zealand, 
in a remarkable letter' 19 which he addressed from Breda to the 
Eegent, January 24th 1566, refused to enforce the obnoxious laws; 
and several other governors declared that they would not see their 
countrymen burnt by thousands. 

Margaret did not hear of the league till the spring of 1566, 
when she took some vigorous steps to resist it, by strengthening 
the garrisons of fortresses, calling out the comjpagnies $ or don- 
nance, &c. She had, however, formed a correct idea of the 
importance of the movement; she perceived that no middle course 
would answer, that it must either be put down at once with a high 
hand, or the malcontents appeased by ample concessions; and in 
her despatches to her brother she clearly indicated her preference 
for conciliation. 

The Prince of Orange at first kept aloof from the league, and at 
this period Egmont, who was of a more impulsive temper, seemed 
to act the leading part; but the nation relied solely upon William. 
The latter gave at least a tacit sanction to the league in the spring 
of 1566, by joining the members of it in a petition to the Eegent 
which he had himself revised. It had been resolved that the 
petition should be presented by a numerous deputation; and on 
the evening of the 3rd April, two hundred members of the league, 
armed and mounted, and headed by William’s brother, Count Louis 
of Nassau, and by Brederode, entered Brussels. On the following 
day, Brederode read to them a letter which he had just received 
from Spain announcing the burning by the inquisition of Morone, 
a well-known Flemish nobleman. This news caused great exas¬ 
peration. On the 5th of April the confederates went in solemn 
procession to Culenborg House l o present their petition, which was 
couched in respectful terms. 20 Margaret received them graciously; 
and when on the following day they came in still greater force to 
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^ec^ive her answer, she referred them to the decision of Philipp 
assuring them at the same time that she would use her influence 
in favour of their prayer. 

At a banquet which took place a little afterwards, and at which 
three hundred of the confederates were present, Brederode related 
to the guests how the petition had been received. 21 The Regent, 
he said, appeared at first a little disconcerted, till Barlaimont, in 
order to reassure her, told her that the petitioners were nothing 
but a parcel of Gueux (beggars). “ My friends,” continued Bre¬ 
derode, “have no objection to the name; they are ready to become 
beggars in the service of their country.”' This sally was applauded 
with loud cries of “ Vivent les Gueux!” amidst which Brederode 
left the apartment. He soon returned with a wallet and a wooden 
bowl, such as were used by the Flemish mendicants; both were 
sent round the table, and each guest pledged his confederates with 
redoubled shouts of “ Vivent les Gueux ! ” Orange, Egmont, and 
Horn, who were accidentally passing at the time, attracted by the 
noise, entered the hall, and are said to have joined in the cheers: 
an incident afterwards employed against Egmont and Horn at 
their trial. The term Gueux remained ever after the appellation 
of the Flemish malcontents. A medal was struck in gold and 
silver, called the “ Gueux penny,” having on the obverse the 
Kings head with the legend Fideles au Hoi , and on the reverse 
two hands grasping a beggar’s wallet, with the further inscrip¬ 
tion “jusques d la besace .” ‘The confederates quietly left 
Brussels, April 10th, firing a grand salute with their pistols out¬ 
side the gatet The greater part of them proceeded to Antwerp, 
where they were enthusiastically received. The result of the 
petition was that the government caused a document to be drawn 
up, in fifty-three articles, which they called a “ Moderatie” or 
“Moderation,” because it professed to be a mitigation of the 
existing law respecting heresy; although all the alleviation con- ’ 
sisted in substituting the halter for the faggot. The people, 
by a pun which holds good in Flemish, called it the “ Mo¬ 
deration.” 2 * 

It was about this time that the missionaries,, or ministers, 
began to appear in West Flanders. These men preached at first 
in the woods and forests at night, but gaining courage after a 
while, they began gradually to appear in the open plaifas, in the 
villages, and even in the suburbs of towns. A platform was 
erected for the preacher, round which gathered the women and 


21 For an account of this scene, see es¬ 
pecially Yanderyynckt, Troubles des Fays 
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the men stood outside, generally armed; the out! 
ground was kept by patrols on horseback, while barricades of 
waggons were thrown across the roads to prevent the approach of 
the military. Besides religious topics, the missionaries frequently 
touched with pathos and eloquence on the misfortunes of the 
country, mingled occasionally with violent abuse of the inqui¬ 
sition, the Pope, and the clergy; and the meeting was usually 
concluded by the singing of psalms, either in French or Flemish. 
At Antwerp, these assemblies sometimes consisted of 20,000 or 
30,000 persons, among whom were some of the wealthiest citizens 23 ; 
and they excited so much alarm, that the Prince of Orange, at the 
request both of the Regent and of the magistrates of Antwerp, 
proceeded to that city, and used his best endeavours to allay the 
tumults. Even at Brussels, the seat of government, the ’singing 
of psalms and shouts of a Vivent les Gueux ! ” might be heard at 
night, and many of the leading citizens wore the insignia of the 
league. The Regent offered 700 crowns for every preacher that 
was brought in, whether dead or alive; notwithstanding which, 
and the daily executions, the preachings still proceeded. 

As the year 1566 wore on, affairs assumed a still more alarming 
aspect. Louis of Nassau, with the connivance of his brother 
William, had begun to subsidise a considerable German force. 
The leaders of the movement were loud in their demands that the 
States-General should be convened; and Margaret, whose situation 
had become embarrassing, urged her brother Philip either to con-*- 
sent to this measure or to come in person into the Netherlands. 
In such a juncture, Charles V. would have hastened to the scene 
of action; Philip II. preferred to write his decision from the 
wood of Segovia (July). He consented to the abolition of the 
inquisition in the Netherlands; but its place was to be supplied 
by investing the bishops with inquisitorial powers. He left it to 
Margaret to devise some scheme for the modification of the edicts; 
which, however, when thus amended, were to be submitted for his 
approval. He conferred on the Regent power to pardon all per¬ 
sons except those already condemned; but he absolutely forbade 
the assembling of the States-General; and at the same time he 
remitted money to Margaret for the purpose of levying German 
mercenaries. Yet he was not sincere even in the trifling conces¬ 
sions which he deemed it prudent to make. At the very moment 
of writing them, he protested before a notary, in the presence of 
the Duke of Alva and two other persons, that they had been 
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gpriing from him by force, and that consequently he did not 
himself bound to ratify any pardon granted by the Regent. 24 The 
Catholic zeal of Philip had received a fresh impulse from the 
accession of Pius V., to which pontiff he was singularly devoted. 
Pius wrote both to Philip and Margaret, exhorting them not to give 
way, and offering men and money to assist them in washing out 
heresy in the blood of the heretic. 

Meanwhile the anti-Catholic movement was spreading in the 
Netherlands. The churches 'in and about St. Omer, Ypres and 
other places were broken into, and the images and ornaments 
destroyed or defaced; like scenes took place in the cathedral of 
Antwerp, where the statue of the Virgin was seized and rolled in 
the dust. The disturbances spread into Holland, Utrecht, Fries¬ 
land; everywhere in short except a few places in the southern 
provinces; in less than a fortnight 400 churches were sacked in 
Flanders alone. The authority of the Regent preserved order in 
Brussels; yet such was her alarm that she thought of flying to 
Mons, a thoroughly Catholic town. The Council remonstrated 
against such a step ; Egmont threatened ; the magistrates of Brus¬ 
sels shut the gates. Being thus a sort of prisoner, Margaret was 
forced to make concessions. On the 23rd of August she signed an 
instrument by which she engaged that no members of the league 
should be molested on account of their past conduct, and consented 
that the Reformers, provided they were unarmed and did not 
molest the Catholics, should hold their religious assemblies, until 
the King and the States-General should determine otherwise: 
while the confederates on their part took an oath that they would 
assist her in suppressing all disturbances. Margaret, however, was 
highly mortified by this proceeding, and she wrote to her brother 
urging him to come in person and subdue the country. 

Until these disturbances, the Regent had acted with the party 
of the Prince of Orange; but she now returned to the conservative 
party in the Council, which she had abandoned two years before, 
and took as her chief counsellors Viglius, Barlaimont, Arschot and 
Count Mansfeldt. The Orange party bore the estrangement of 
the Regent with great coolness, with the exception of Egmont, a 
staunch Catholic and conservative, although his generous temper 
led him to sympathise with his oppressed fellow-countrymen. The 
Prince of Orange, Count Horn and Hoogstraten proceeded into 
their respective governments and made arrangements by which 
the malcontents were to retain some of the churches which they 

24 Gachard, Corr. de Philippe II. t. i. pp. cxxxiii. and 443 sqq. Cf. Reiffenberg, Corr, 
de Marguerite , pp. 96—105. 
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seized, and to give up others; while Egmont on the othe 
hand proceeded with severity against the rioters in his provinces 
of Flanders and Artois. Order seemed for awhile to be restored, 
and the league fell into abeyance. 

These divisions among the leaders of the opposition neces¬ 
sarily strengthened the Eegent’s hands. In fact the confederacy 
was composed not only of Lutherans and Calvinists, hostile to 
one another, but also of Catholics hostile to both. Before 
the close of 1566 the Prince of Orange, whose religion always 
sat easily upon him, seems to have returned to the Lutheran 
faith, in. which as a child he had been bred up, but which at the, 
early age of eleven, through his education at the Imperial court, he 
had changed for Catholicism. Margaret began to restrict the con¬ 
cessions which she had made. She told the governors of provinces 
that the license which she had granted for preaching must be con¬ 
strued literally, and that she would not suffer under it the exercise 
of other Protestant rites, as baptism, the burial service, &c. Thus 
interpreted, the license was nothing but a mockery. The Regent 
was also raising German levies and Walloon regiments. From 
these proceedings, as well as from the secret advices which he 
received frbm Madrid, the Prince of Orange foresaw that religion 
and liberty must soon be asserted by the sword; for William’s spies 
are said to have peered into the very letters which Philip II. had 
locked in his desk at night; nay even into the memorandums 
which he put into his pocket on going to bed. Among his agents 
was Van den Esse, the King’s secretary. 25 He knew that Philip’s 
anger was chiefly directed against the great nobles. Montigny, 
brother of Count Horn, who had been deputed to Madrid and 
detained by Philip, also supplied intelligence, and informed his 
brother that he must be prepared either to fight or fly. Open war 
was evidently at hand. Margaret’s troops had laid siege to Valen¬ 
ciennes, a town noted for heresy. On the other hand Count Louis 
of Nassau and Brederode were busy in organising resistance. The 
royalists under Count Megen made an attempt on Bois le Due, 
which failed, but they succeeded in taking Utrecht. In March 
1567 a bloody battle was fought near Antwerp, between the insur¬ 
gents, led by Marnix, lord of Toulouse, and the royalists under 
Launoy, in which 1500 of the Gueux fell, and 300 more were 
afterwards massacred in cold blood. During this fight, the Prince 
of Orange, who was at Antwerp, having caused the gates to be 
shut in order to prevent the citizens from joining Toulouse, a 
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_p4at/riot ensued. William was received with shouts of execrati 
^nd epithets of the Pope’s servant, antichrist, &c. A clothier 
levelled at him an arquebuse, which was fortunately pushed aside 
by another hand; yet the prince continued calmly to address the 
mob, and such was the influence of his character that he at length 
persuaded them to cry with him, Vive le Roi! Valenciennes 
surrendered soon after (April 2nd); Maestricht, Ghent, Ypres, 
Oudenarde, and many other towns consented to-admit garrisons; 
Megen and D’Aremberg restored the royal authority in Gelderland, 
Groningen, and Friesland; and in the course of a few weeks, 
except at Antwerp and some places in Holland, all resistance was 
subdued. 

Margaret now proposed to the chief nobles an oath of implicit 
obedience to the King. Most of them complied; but Brederode, 
Horn, and Hoogstraaten declined it, and resigned their govern¬ 
ments and commands. Orange, also, in spite of the wheedling of 
the Regent, most positively refused to swear, alleging that such 
an oath would imply a foregone breach of it; but he saw his danger, 
and determined to leave the country, although Margaret employed 
every effort to detain him. A last attempt was made through 
Count Egmont, who had taken the oath, and who had an interview 
with William at Willbroek. Each strove, but without success, to 
win over the other to his views, and they now parted for ever, 
though with mutual esteem and kindness ; William ominously 
predicting that the Spaniards would use the Count as a bridge to 
pass into the Netherlands. It should, however, be remembered 
that the situation of the tw<? men was different. Egmont’s posses¬ 
sions lay entirely in Flanders, and his whole hope was conse¬ 
quently bound up with that country, while the Prince had large 
estates abroad. To one of these, Dillenburg in Nassau, the place 
of his birth, William now retired, carrying with him his younger 
son, Maurice; his heir, Count Buren, was studying at Louvain. 
Many other nobles followed the Prince’s example, and fled into 
Germany; among them his brother Louis, Count Hoogstraaten, 
and others. William in his retirement applied himself to the study 
of the Lutheran religion, for which purpose he procured the ser¬ 
vices of an eminent divine. 

The royal authority seemed to be now completely re-established 
in the Netherlands. Antwerp submitted and received a large gar¬ 
rison ; Margaret entered that city in great state, and attended a 
Te Deum in the cathedral, as if a victory had been achieved over 
some foreign enemy. The churches of the Reformers were pulled 
down and their schools closed; and four of the ringleaders in the 
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ffiWots were executed. The Regent published. May 24th, a severe - 
and bloody edict, ordaining that all Protestants who had preached 
in public, as well as all who had aided and abetted them, all 
printers of heretical tracts, &c., should be punished with death 
and confiscation of their property; while lighter penalties were 
imposed for minor offences, so that hardly a single Protestant 
could escape some of its provisions. 26 Yet Philip II. ordered 
Margaret to recall this edict, as too lenient;—it did not proscribe 
private worship ! 

Holland was the only province that still remained refractory. 
Brederode, from his head-quarters at Viana, endeavoured to stir 
up the citizens of Amsterdam to revolt, but, finding his party 
subdued, escaped into Westphalia, where in the summer of 1568 
he died of a fever, brought on, it is said, by disappointment and 
hard drinking. After Brederode’s departure, Amsterdam submitted 
to the Regent; but numbers of the citizens availed themselves of 
the permission to leave the city, and their example was imitated 
by the inhabitants of many other towns in Holland and the 
Netherlands. France, Germany, and especially England, afforded 
a refuge to these fugitives. The stream of emigration had already 
set in towards the last-named country. It was computed in 1566 
that there were 30,000 Netherlanders settled in Sandwich, Nor¬ 
wich, and other places assigned to them by Queen Elizabeth; and 
from a return of the population of London in the following year, 
it appeared that the Flemings domiciled there equalled all the 
other foreigners put together. Thus England was enriched, through 
the impolitic conduct of Philip II., with foreign capital and skill; 
each Flemish manufacturer was compelled to employ at least one 
English apprentice; the produce of the loom became an article of 
export instead of import; and the Protestant cause flourished in 
its strongest hold through the very means adopted abroad for 
its repression. 27 A chief motive for the fear and flight of the 
reformers was the rumoured approach of the Duke of Alva with 
his Spaniards. Those who remained were exposed to dragonnades , 
and wherever they assembled in numbers were ridden down by the 
military. Crowds of wandering exiles filled the roads, along the 
sides of which gibbets were erected in terrorem. 

It may admit of a question whether the disturbances would have 


20 See the Edict in Gachard, Corr. de 
Philippe, t. i. p. 550. 

27 Letter of the counsellor Assonle- 
ville to Cardinal Granvella, Jan. 15th 
1566, in Corr. de Philippe II. t. i. p. 392. 
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tended in the Netherlands but for the entry of the Duke of AP 
^and his troops. Margaret had succeeded in quelling them; she 
was tolerably popular, at least among the Catholic part of the 
population; and she naturally felt indignant that when she had 
done the work, another should come to enjoy the profit and repu¬ 
tation. Philip talked of going in person into Flanders; he even 
directed Margaret to prepare a squadron to convey him to Zea¬ 
land; and when he sent Alva instead, it was only, as he said, to 
prepare the way for himself. But though fond of sedentary toil, 
Philip had an aversion to long journeys, and it is probable that 
he never really contemplated undertaking this. It was Pope 
Pius V. who had advised Philip, when he was still hesitating, 
to take up arms against the Flemings. “He who negociates 
without arms,” he observed, “must submit to receive laws; 
with arms, he can dictate them.” 28 Alva took leave of his 
sovereign in April 1567, and proceeded to Carthagena, where a 
fleet under Andrew Doria was awaiting him and his army. His 
commission of Captain-General was here delivered, the instructions 
contained in which were so minute that he complained of them as 
betraying a want of confidence. Charles Y. had never so hampered 
him; but such was Philip’s character. The commission, however, 
which was dated March 1st, invested Alva with the civil as well 
as military command in the Netherlands, and was therefore, in 
fact, a virtual dismissal of Margaret. 29 Landing at Savona, Alva 
began his march with a picked body of Spanish veterans, 10,000 
in number, all superbly equipped'; and he was also accompanied 
by many noble volunteers. His forces marched in three divisions, 
each a day behind the other, so that the quarters vacated by one 
division were occupied on the following night by another. Philip, 
as related in the preceding chapter, had obtained permission for 
his army to pass through part of France, and he had caused a map 
to be made of the proposed route through Savoy. Alva led the van 
over Mont Cenis. In order to facilitate his march he took with 
him no artillery; but to each company were attached men who 
carried huge muskets to be fired from rests, such as had hitherto 
been used only for the defence of fortresses. As Alva’s route lay 
near Geneva, Pope Pius V. exhorted him to clean out that nest of 
devils and apostates 30 , and the Genevese put themselves into a pos¬ 
ture of defence; but Alva did not attempt the enterprise, declaring 
that it lay not within his commission. Passing through Burgundy 


28 Ranke, Fursten und Volker , B. ii. S. 
-a The document is in Gaehard, Corr. 
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and Lorraine, he was met at Thionville by Egmont and several 
thh Flemish nobles. At Egmont’s approach, Alva exclaimed loud 
enough to be heard, “Here comes a great heretic!” but after¬ 
wards reassured the disconcerted Count. The Spaniards entered 
Brussels August 22nd amid the silence of the people; and at the 
threshold of the palace an altercation took place between Alva’s 
guard and that of the Begent. His reception by Margaret was 
most chilling. 

Alva was now sixty years of age, and with his increasing years 
had grown only more stern and inflexible — a fitting instrument of 
Philip’s intolerance. One of his first acts was to substitute Spaniards 
for Walloons in the garrisons of the principal towns, who were in¬ 
dulged in reckless licence. He also caused new fortresses to be 
constructed. In accordance with his maxim, that the surest method 
of suppressing all revolutions is to get rid of the leaders, he de¬ 
termined on seizing Counts Egmont and Horn. Egmont, as we 
have seen, thought that he had nothing to fear; the more wary 
Horn was induced to come to Brussels by protestations of friendship 
on the part of Alva and his son Frederick de Toledo. On the 
9th of September the two nobles were invited to a banquet at the 
Grand-Priors; and before it commenced they received a message 
from Alva that he wished to see them after dinner at Jassy House, 
his residence, in order to consult them respecting some plans for 
the fortification of Antwerp. During the repast, the Grand-Prior 
earnestly whispered to Egmont to fly the country on his swiftest 
horse; but Noircarmes and others dissuaded him from a flight which 
would have the appearance of guilt. Accompanied by Horn, he 
therefore repaired to Jassy House, where the Council was assembled. 
When it broke up, Alva strolled with Egmont through some of the 
adjoining apartments, till at length they entered a small room 
filled with soldiers, when Davila, captain of the Duke’s guard, 
approached Egmont, demanded his sword, and told him that he 
was a prisoner. The Count, as he yielded his sword with dignity, 
only remarked, in allusion to Gravelines and St. Quentin, that it 
had more than once done the King good service. Horn was en¬ 
trapped in a similar manner in another part of the palace by Alva’s 
son Frederick. It will be remembered that Alva had employed 
much the same artifice in order to seize the Landgrave Philip at 
Halle. The prisoners were carried to Ghent, the command of 
which place had been given to Ulloa, one of Alva’s most trusty 
captains. 

The arrest of Egmont and Horn does not appear to have been 
ordered by Philip II., who, when the Begent complained of it, 
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(Jenied that it had been done by his command 31 , although, by lur- 
-hishing Alva with blank warrants, Philip had given him an absolute 
discretion. In the letter in which Alva announced what he had 
done, he also counselled the Spanish Court to arrest Horn’s brother, 
Montigny, who was still at Madrid. The seizure of Egmont and 
Horn occasioned no attempt at resistance or insurrection ; but it 
was the signal for increased emigration ; which, however, a few 
weeks later, was prohibited on pain of death and confiscation. 

Alva next proceeded to organise that terrible tribunal which, 
instead of its official title of the “ Council of Tumults,” obtained 
from the people the name of the “Council of Blood.” It consisted 
of twelve judges, among whom were Barlairaont and Noircarmes; 
but the soul of it were two Spanish lawyers, Del Rio and especially 
Juan de Vargas, a man of infamous character; and to these men 
was assigned the prosecution of Egmont and Horn. This court, 
though established by Alva’s sole and verbal appointment, possessed 
a power as arbitrary as that of the Inquisition; it sat in Alva’s own 
palace, who at first presided over it in person ; its jurisdiction, 
within the limits assigned to it, was supreme, and its aw T ard final. 
Its proceedings were so contrary to all law and justice, that Bar- 
laimont, Noircarmes, and some of the more respectable members 
soon withdrew, and the whole business fell into the hands of the 
two Spaniards, with Blasere and Hessels, two-Flemings, who equalled 
them in atrocity. The manner of its proceedings may be learnt 
from a single anecdote. On one occasion it was found that a man 
summoned for trial had been executed before he was arraigned; and 
it further appeared from his papers that he was entirely innocent. 
“ Never mind,” cried Vargas ; “ so much the better for him when he 
is arraigned in the next world !” 32 Hessels would often fall asleep 
during the trials, and when awakened to pronounce judgment 
would rub his eyes and exclaim, Ad patibulum ! ad patibulum ! 
(to the gallows ! to the gallows !) 33 

The Prince of Orange and the nobles with him were summoned 
by the Council to appear at Brussels and answer the charges brought 
against them within six weeks, under pain of confiscation and per¬ 
petual banishment; and a long list of accusations against them was 
proclaimed by the public crier at Brussels and Breda. William 
answered by denying the authority of the tribunal. By the advice 


31 Bispaccio di Cavalli, Sept. 16th, ap. 
Ranke, Popes , voL ii. p. 61 (Mrs. Austin’s 
translation). 

3 - Brandt, Hist, of Ref, ap. Motley, 
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of/Cardinal Granvella, who was now employed at Rome in the ser¬ 
vice of Philip, William’s son, Count Buren, was seized at Louvain, 
and sent to Madrid, where, by the blandishments of the Court, he was 
entirely alienated from the Protestant cause; and being detained 
twenty-nine years in Spain, became almost a Spaniard in his habits 
and disposition. 

The plans of finance, or rather the schemes for extorting money, 
devised by Alva and his master, were on a par with their adminis¬ 
tration of justice. The great instruments were confiscation and 
terror. Alva wrote to Philip he would have every man feel that 
his house might fall about his ears. Margaret, finding that she 
had become a mere cipher in the presence of Alva, obtained the 
King’s permission to retire from the government before the end of 
the year; and Alva was now made Regent and Governor-General, 
with all the powers she had formerly possessed. Philip would not 
allow his sister to assemble the States-General in order to take a 
formal farewell; and she therefore took her leave in letters addressed 
to the principal cities. She retired first to Parma and afterwards 
to Naples. Her resignation caused general regret, and several of 
the provinces voted her large donations. 

Margaret’s government, though far from spotless, came out in 
strong relief when contrasted with that of Alva. After her de¬ 
parture began a complete reign of terror. On the 16th of February 
1568, a sentence of the Holy Office condemned all the inhabitants 
of the Netherlands to death! excepting only from the universal 
doom a few persons specially named. A royal proclamation, dated 
ten days later, confirmed this decree, and ordered it to be carried 
into immediate execution, without distinction of age, sex, or 
condition. 34 Philip had now compassed the wish of the Roman 
tyrant, that all his subjects had but one neck! Such a sentence, 
in its literal sense, was of course only an atrocious and impotent 
absurdity; yet it was by no means entirely a dead letter. On Ash 
Wednesday alone 500 citizens were dragged from their beds, all of 
whom received sentence of death. Alva, in a letter to Philip, 
coolly estimates at 800 heads the executions to take place after 
Passion-week. 35 The higher criminals were beheaded, the lower ones 
hanged; obstinate heretics were burnt* Death was often aggravated 
by torture; and in order to avoid disturbance, the tongue of each 
prisoner was fastened with an iron ring and seared with a red-hot 
iron. There were also sentences of banishment and confiscation 
by wholesale; in one alone were comprehended thirty-five citizens 


34 See Motley, Dutch Hep. vol. ii. p. 158, 
and the authorities there cited. 
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of Amsterdam. These penalties, as we have said, were made "a 
temporary source of revenue, but by drying up the fountain-head ; 
for trade decayed, and the towns became depopulated; at Ghent 
half the houses were abandoned. The people in the interior, who 
could not escape so easily as those in the border provinces, banding 
together in large bodies, took refuge in the forests, where they 
committed all sorts of excesses, and became nothing more nor less 
than banditti: whence they obtained the name of Gueux Sativages , 
or Wild Beggars. 

The mild and enlightened Emperor Maximilian II. addressed 
to Philip II. an autograph letter (March 2nd 1568), in his own 
name and that of the German electors, in behalf of the oppressed 
Flemings, interceding also for Egmont and Horn; and he even 
reminded the Spanish monarch that the Netherlands formed part 
of the German Empire, and were entitled to be protected by the 
humane laws of the Imperial constitution. Philip replied by 
vaunting his regard for justice, which had prevented him from 
putting an end to the disturbances in a single day; he asserted 
that all the world would at last approve his conduct, and declared 
that he would not act differently, though he should risk the loss of 
the provinces, and though the sky should fall upon his head! 36 
So besotted was he at once with bigotry, and with his notions of the 
divine right of kings ! 

Meanwhile the Prince of Orange was making every exertion to 
raise an army to repress, if possible, these tyrannies by force. He 
applied for assistance to the English government, the German 
Princes, the French Hugonots; he raised money by contributions 
from the Netherlands, from the nobles attached to him, and by 
pawning his own plate and jewels ; and by the end of April he had 
collected a considerable force, which would have been still larger 
but for the bigotry of the zealous German Lutherans, whose divines 
openly preached that the Hugonots and Calvinists of France and 
the Netherlands were rebels and sacramentaries, and that it would 
be doing God good service to abolish and ruin them. 37 Orange 
had planned a campaign to consist of an attack in three divisions. 

A French adventurer named Cocqueville was to lead a body of 
Hugonots into Artois; Count Hoogstraaten, accompanied by 
other nobles, was to penetrate into Brabant; the Prince’s brothers, 
Louis and Adolphus, were to attack Groningen; while William 
himself, fixing his head-quarters with a reserve force near Cl&ves, 
was to join any division that might stand in need of support. 


38 See Gachard, Corr. de Philippe II. 
t. ii. p. 27. 
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When on the point of thus openly taking up arms against 
^Sovereign, Orange, in reply to the sentence of condemnation which 
had been passed upon him, published in the summer of 1568 a 
paper or manifesto, which he called his “ justification.” 38 The chief 
purport of it was to repudiate the jurisdiction of the infamous 
Council of Blood; and it concluded with an eloquent burst of 
indignation against Philip, who had forgotten the Prince’s services 
and those of his ancestors, and had robbed him of his honour and 
his son, both dearer to him than life, while at the same time the 
King had degraded himself by breaking all his royal oaths and 
obligations. William also announced in this paper his change of 


religion. 

Two of the attacks proj ected by Orange completely failed. Hoog- 
straaten’s division was beaten by Davila about the end of April, and 
the remnant of it joined the reserve at Cloves ; Cocqueville’s force 
of about 2500 men was cut to pieces at St. Valeri, July 18th, by 
Marshal de Cosse, governor of Picardy, scarce 300 men escaping. 
Louis of Nassau was more successful in Groningen against Count 
D’Aremberg and a body of Spanish veterans. Louis had taken up a 
strong position near Winschoten. His rear was covered by the 
convent of Heyligerlee and a thick wood; in front the ground sloped 
down to an extensive morass; his left was protected by a hill, 
and on his right he had planted his cavalry, under his brother 
Adolphus. D’Aremberg was loth to attack so strong a position, till, 
nettled by the taunts of the Spaniards, who accused him of treachery, 
he gave the order to advance. The Spaniards had soon occasion 
to repent their rashness. They had scarcely emerged from the 
morass, fatigued and in disorder, when Louis’ cavalry charged them 
in flank and put them completely to the rout. D’Aremberg himself 
fell and 1600 of his men ; besides which the royalists lost nine guns, 
their military stores, and a considerable sum of money. On the 
other side, Count Adolphus was slain. Such was the Battle of 
Heyligerlee, fought May 23rd 1568. Count Meyer, however, 
succeeded on the following day in throwing himself into the town 
of Groningen and saving that place. 39 

The victory of Heyligerlee proved the death-warrant of Counts 
Egmont and Horn. Although those noblemen had been imprisoned 
nearly nine months, their trial was not yet finished, and Alva now 
determined to bring it to a close. In his correspondence with 
Philip, Alva observed that this disaster to the royal arms had 
thrown the people into a ferment; it was necessary therefore to show 


18 Motley, Dutch Rep. vol. ii. p. 180 sq. 
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that he did not fear them, and to crush all hope that the prisons** 
C(>a hl he liberated by a fresh insurrection; and he adverted to the 
error of Charles V., who, by retaining the Elector of Saxony and 
Landgrave of Hesse in custody instead of putting them to death, 
gave occasion to a new conspiracy, by which he was ignominiously 
driven from Germany, and almost deprived of the Imperial crown. 40 
As a prelude to the proceedings against Egmont and Horn, nineteen 
members of the Union, chiefly men of rank, and including both 
Catholics and Protestants, were condemned to death, and were 
executed, June 1st, in the great square before the Hotel de Ville 
at Brussels. The Catholics were beheaded, the Protestants burnt. 
Other executions followed during the next two days. 

Egmont and Horn, who had been treated with great rigour in their 
dungeon at Ghent, and hardly allowed the necessaries of life, were 
now told that the time allowed for their defence had expired, and that 
no further evidence could be heard. Both prisoners being Knights 
of the Golden Fleece had claimed to be tried by the statutes of the 
order; while Egmont, as a Brabanter, further appealed to the pro¬ 
tection of the Joyeuse Entree, and Horn, as a count of the Holy 
Roman Empire, demanded to be judged by his peers, the electors and 
princes of Germany. But precedents and constitutional forms were 
of no account in the eyes either of Alva or of his master. Alva declared 
that he represented Philip not as head of the order but as sovereign 
of the land, and refused to receive any more petitions on the subject; 
while the King of Spain violated without scruple the oath which he 
had sworn to the Joyeuse Entree. The wives of both prisoners 
made great exertions in their favour, but in vain, although Egmont’s 
consort was sister to the Duke of Bavaria. Egmont’s indictment 
consisted of ninety-nine articles, of which the principal were, plot¬ 
ting to expel the King of Spain from the Netherlands; conspiring 
against the life and character of Cardinal Granvella, demanding the 
removal of that minister and inventing the foolscap livery; requir¬ 
ing that the three Councils should be reduced to one; demand¬ 
ing the assembly of the States-General; declaring that the edicts 
were too rigorous, and that he would not assist in burning 40,000 or 
50,000 men ; making arrangements with the Prince of Orange and 
others for the levying of troops; permitting at his table the 'cry of 
Vivent les Gueux! and many other charges of a similar description. 41 
The accusations against Count Horn were of much the same kind. 
Casembrot, Lord of Beckerzel, Egmont’s secretary, who had been 
condemned to death for signing the “ Compromise,” was tortured 


" Dispaccio di Cavalli, July 3rd 1568, 
ap. Ranke, Popes, vol. ii. p. 62. 
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i the most barbarous manner to make him accuse his master; i 
mken nothing to justify the Count’s condemnation could be extorted 
from the secretary, Alva directed that he should be torn asunder 
by horses. 


On the 2nd of June the Council of Troubles pronounced Egmont 
and Horn guilty, and they were sentenced to death by that illegal 
and arbitrary tribunal. On the same day a body of 3000 soldiers 
was despatched to Ghent to escort the prisoners to Brussels, which 
city they entered on the 4th, and were conducted to the Brodhuys 
in the market-place. Alva sent for the Bishop of Ypres, and told 
him to prepare the two noblemen for the fate they were to suffer 
on the following day; and when the Bishop, who was a personal 
friend of Egmont’s, fell at Alva’s feet and implored him to grant a 
somewhat longer time for preparation, the Duke sternly rebuked 
him, telling him that he had not been summoned to obstruct the 
course of justice, but to discharge towards the prisoners the duties 
of his holy office. 

At the news of his unexpected fate Egmont was at first struck 
with astonishment and dismay; but soon recovering himself, pre¬ 
pared, with the assistance of the good Bishop, to meet his death 
with calmness and resignation. He then addressed a letter to his 
wife, and another 42 to Philip in which he protested that he had 
done nothing against the King, and besought him to have pity on 
his wife and children. He was beheaded in the great square on the 
morning of the 5th of June, and met his death with constancy. 
Horn’s execution followed on the same scaffold about noon. He 
also died with fortitude, though he displayed more violence and 
indignation than Egmont at his unmerited fate. He was outshone 
by Egmont, who, though far from being a great man, was a showy 
personage, brave, sparkling, popular, but weak and vacillating. 
Horn, who was of more.quiet, retiring manners, passed for morose; 
yet he also was but a commonplace character, and has been rendered 
conspicuous only by his tragic fate. 

More than two years after, Horn’s brother, the Baron Montigny, 
who, though a prisoner in Spain, had been tried and condemned by 
the Council of Blood at Brussels, was privily executed by order of 
Philip II. in the fortress of Simancas. He and the Marquis of 
Bergen had been despatched in 1566 to Madrid — rather against 
their will, as both had shown an inclination to the popular cause 
— to lay before Philip the critical state of the Netherlands, and to 
demand an alteration of policy. They never returned. Bergen 
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appears to have died a natural death, hastened on by fear afc 
anxiety: Montigny was executed by the garotte , Oct. 16th 1570. 
It was given out that he also had died from natural causes; but 
the true story has at length come out from Philip’s own letters 
preserved in the archives of Simancas* 43 

Since his victory at Heyligerlee, Count Louis of Nassau had 
been forced to remain inactive, for want of funds to pay his troops ; 
and Alva, after the execution of Egmont and Horn, resblved to 
march against him in person. Louis having thus opposed to him 
the most consummate general of the age, at the head of 15,000 
veterans, while his own army, though superior in number, was 
composed of taw recruits, deemed it prudent to evacuate Groningen 
and East Friesland; and he took up a fortified position at Jemgum 
between Emden and Leef. It would have been difficult to select 
a worse position. He had shut himself up, as in a cul-de-sac , in a 
small peninsula, formed by the river Ems and the Gulf of Dollart, 
so that in case of a reverse retreat was impossible. Here he was 
attacked by Alva on the 20th and 21st July; his whole army was 
dispersed or killed, and he himself escaped with difficulty by strip¬ 
ping and swimming across the Ems. His men had basely fled, 
before the action began, and Louis was obliged to fire with his 
own hand the guns which defended the road leading to the position. 
After this victory, Alva marched against Orange, who had at length 
appeared on the banks of the Meuse and the Scheldt with so con¬ 
siderable a G-erman force that Alva did not venture to attack him ; 
but knowing that he had no money wherewith to pay his troops, 
resolved to wear him out by delay. The plan succeeded : the 
Prince’s army could not be kept together, and he and his brother 
Louis retired into Germany, whence they afterwards proceeded, 
with about 1200 horse, to assist the Hugonots in France. They 
were present at the battles of La Charite, Koche la Ville, and 
Poitiers; but William returned to Nassau in September 1569, 
leaving his brother Louis in France. 

The campaign being thus concluded, Alva made his triumphant 
entry into Brussels; and he soon after gave a signal proof of his 
vanity and arrogance by 'causing a bronze statue of himself to be 
erected at Antwerp, which represented him trampling upon a 
monster bearing emblems typifying the Petition, the Compromise, 
and the ensuing insurrection. An inscription on the pedestal con¬ 
tained a long encomium on the Duke, who was described as having 
extinguished heresy and rebellion, and restored the Netherlands to 
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peace and justice. Alva also caused several medals to be stru 
equally offensive by their vanity and presumption. 

The next year or two was passed in comparative tranquillity, 
although Alva still continued his cruelties and oppressions. Hav¬ 
ing dried up by his impolitic government the usual sources of 
revenue, he naturally found himself in great want of money, 
and he was forced to have recourse to an assembly of the States- 
Greneral, in order to obtain supplies; but he experienced nothing 
but unwillingness and opposition. His extortionate system of 
taxation, as it reached everybody, procured for the Spanish govern¬ 
ment more universal hatred even than the religious persecutions, 
and alienated Catholics as well as Protestants. Regardless of the 
essential difference between the two countries, Alva endeavoured 


to apply the Spanish system of finance to the Netherlands, and 
in March 1569 issued decrees for a tax of the one hundredth 
penny, or one per cent., on all property real and personal; of the 
twentieth penny, or five per cent., on every transfer of real estate ; 
and of the tenth penny, or ten per cent., on every article sold. 
Xhis last tax, which was similar to that called the Alcavala in 
Spain, naturally occasioned the utmost anger and consternation in 
a commercial country like the Netherlands. It seems to have 
been Alva’s ill success as a financier that first led Philip to With¬ 
draw from him his confidence; and the increasing disorders in the 


Netherlands at length determined the Spanish King to supersede 


him. 

In the civil disorganisation produced by bad government had 
risen up, besides the Gueux Sauvages already mentioned, a host of 
formidable pirates called Gueux de la Mer , or Beggars of the Sea. 
These rovers, to whom the Prince of Orange had granted letters of 
marque, were accustomed, without any very scrupulous regard to 
international law> to seize all the prizes they could lay their hands 
on, which they sold in English ports. These practices had oc¬ 
casioned disputes between the Spanish government in the Nether¬ 
lands and that of Queen Elizabeth; between which there already 
existed a bad feeling, occasioned by Elizabeth having temporarily 
laid an embargo on some vessels having money on board for the 
Flemish government; an act which Alva had retaliated (January 
1569) by not only seizing all English property in the Netherlands, 
but also by arresting every Englishman he could lay hands on. 
Alva, however, advised Philip not openly to resent the injuries of 
Elizabeth till he had subdued his revolted subjects in the Nether¬ 
lands, and for the next three or four years it was difficult to say 
whether Spain and England were at peace or war. Elizabeth 
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^assisted the patriots in the Netherlands with money, while P. 



fomented sedition and conspiracy in England. The aggressions of 


the w r ater Gueux , however, became at length so daring, and the 
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remonstrances of the Spanish government so loud, that, in March 
1572, Elizabeth found herself obliged to issue an order forbidding 
her subjects to supply the Dutch pirates with provisions. This 
event may be said incidentally to have occasioned the foundation 
of the Dutch Eepublic. De la Marck, one of the chief leaders of the 
water Gueux , finding himself obliged to leave England, sailed with 
twenty-four vessels to Voorne, the northernmost island of Zealand, 
and succeeded in seizing Briel, its capital, which, with its fortified 
harbour, now became the stronghold of these pirates. Hence the 
revolt gradually spread to other towns and provinces. The isle of 
Walcheren, and then Enkhuizen, the key of the Zuyder Zee, 
threw off the Spanish yoke; and their example was soon followed 
by Oudewater, Dort, Haarlem, Leyden, Grorcum, Grouda, Meden- 
blik, Alkmaar, and other places, as well as by many towns in 
Utrecht, Guelderland, and Overyssel. The Prince of Orange sum¬ 
moned deputies from the nobles and twelve principal cities of 
Holland to meet at Dort, July 15th 1572. Amsterdam and 
Eotterdam, being still in possession of the Spaniards, could not 
comply with this requisition, but deputies from eight of the cities 
appeared, and the States thns constituted declared that they re¬ 
cognised William as Philip’s , lawful Stadholder in Holland, 
Zealand, Friesland, and Utrecht, and that they would use their 
influence with the other provinces to procure his appointment as 
Protector of all the Netherlands during the King’s absence. The 
revolt was assisted by the talents of Ste. Aldegonde, whose ode of 
Wilhelmus van Nassouwe , the Dutch Marseillaise, has remained the 
national air. At the same time he published his Byenkorf (Bee¬ 
hive), a satire on the Eomish Church, in the manner of Ulrich von 
Hutten. 

In these alarming circumstances, Philip thought it prudent to try 
a change of policy. The bow, drawn too tightly, had snapped in 
his hands, and he was therefore disposed for a while to relax his 
coercive policy. He was further embarrassed at this period by an 
empty exchequer and by the attitude assumed by the French Court, 
w r hich, as we have related in the preceding chapter, seemed heartily 
to have embraced the cause of the Flemish Calvinists. The mere 
sojourn of Coligni at Paris, and the expectations which resulted 
from it, gave an immense moral force to the patriot party in 
Belgium. Louis of Nassau, with the aid of a body of French 
Hugonots headed by La Noue, had succeeded in seizing Yalen- 



SURRENDER OF MOSS. 


and Mons (May 1572); a diversion which had disabled Alva 
frbni immediately attending to the revolt in Holland. While Alva 
was employed in besieging Louis in Mons, the Prince of Orange 
appeared on the Meuse with an army levied in Germany, captured 
Kuremonde ‘and Louvain, obtained possession of Mechlin through 
the mediation of the Lord of Dorp, and advanced to the relief of 
Mons by Dendermonde and Oudenarde, which he took. Aban¬ 
doned by his master, oppressed by the difficulties which surrounded 
him, Alva had completely lost his head and taken to consulting 
the necromancers. 44 The capture of John Hengest, Lord of G-enlis*, 
and a body of Hugonots with whom he was marching to the relief 
of Mons (July 19th), who, as we have already related, were be¬ 
trayed by the French Court, somewhat improved the prospects of 
Alva. 

It was September ere Orange arrived before Mons, and his hopes 
of assistance from France had now been completely frustrated by 
the massacre of St. Bartholomew, and the change of policy on the 
part of the French Court. While he lay encamped at Hermigny, 
near Mons, William was nearly seized in his tent on the night of 
September 11th by a camisade of the Spaniards. His guards had 
fallen asleep ; but he was alarmed by a little spaniel which always 
passed the night on his bed. He had barely time to escape. His 
master of the horse, his two secretaries, and some of his servants 
were cut down, his tents burnt, and 600 of his* men killed, while 
the Spaniards suffered a loss of only sixty. As William was ill 
provided with funds for the payment of his troops, who had already 
begun to murmur, his only resource was an immediate action, which, 
however, Alva carefully avoided; and the Prince was at length 
compelled to retreat 46 by Nivelles, Mechlin, and Orsoy. On crossing 
the Rhine he disbanded his troops, who had shown symptoms of 
open mutiny. After his departure, his brother Louis obtained 
an honourable capitulation from Alva (September 20th), who had 
begun to despair of reducing Mons, and agreed that all the soldiers 
and volunteers who had borne arms during the siege should be 
dismissed with the honours of war. La Noue and his band of 
Hugonots retired into France. La Noue was received with dis¬ 
tinction by Charles IX., and afterwards employed by him in nego- 



44 “ Le due d’Albe est d6sesp6r6. On 
a mande son fils. Son secretaire n’ose 
pas rester seul avec lui; a chaque nou- 
velle on dirait qu’il va rendre l’&me. Co 
qui me deplait, e’est qu’il ecoute les 
devins, la necromancie.” — Letter of Mo- 
rillon, ap. Michelet, &uerres de Eel. p. 408. 


46 He was followed by an assassin, one 
Heist, a German, hired by the Duke of 
Alva, who, however, found no oppor¬ 
tunity to take his life. Letter of Mon- 
doucet to Charles IX., ap. Motley, Dutch 
Rep. vol. ii. p. 399. 
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PERFIDY OF CHARLES IX. 


cihtihg with the Hugonots in La Rochelle; but the soldiers 
came with him appear to have been put to death. 46 With a horrible 
^perfidy, Charles IX., after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, had in¬ 
structed Mondoucet, his envoy in the Netherlands, to urge upon Alva 
the necessity of putting to the sword, as rebels to the crown of France, 
all the French prisoners whom he had made, or might capture in 
Mons, although, they had been despatched into the Netherlands with 
Charles’s sanction. “ If he tells you,” said Charles, “ that this is tacitly 
requiring him to, put to death all the French prisoners now in hand 
(G-enlis and his companions), as well as to cut to pieces every man 
in Mons, you will say to him that this is exactly -what ought to be 
done, and that he will be guilty of a great wrong to Christianity if 
he does otherwise.” 47 Yet at the same time he instructed Mondoucet 
to maintain the closest but most secret intelligence with the Prince of 
Orange, taking care that Alva should know nothing of it. To the 
slaughter of the French Philip of course cordially agreed, and in a 
letter to Alva added this postscript with his own hand: “ I desire that 
if you have not already rid the world of them, you will do it im¬ 
mediately, and inform me thereof, for I see no reason why it should 
be deferred.” 48 Grenlis and his companions accordingly fell victims; 
though Alva, finding Mons a tougher morsel than he had thought, 
was obliged to dismiss the garrison. The commonly received 
opinion that Alva faithfully observed the capitulation, seems to be 
erroneous. 49 Many of the volunteers who had lingered behind were 
put to death ; a Commission of Tumults, like that at Brussels, was 
erected by Noircarmes, and for nearly a year executions went on 
by beheading, hanging, or burning alive. The fall of Mons involved 
that of the other towns of Brabant and Flanders, and put an end to 
the temporary revolution of the southern provinces. Alva deter¬ 
mined to make an example of Mechlin, where neither man, woman, 
nor child was spared. 

Orange ultimately retired into Holland, where the revolt had 
been completely successful. We have already adverted to some 
symptoms of a milder policy on the part of Philip. He contem¬ 
plated superseding Alva by the Duke of Medina Celi, which noble¬ 
man had been despatched with a fleet to reduce the Beggars of the 
Sea on the coasts of Flanders. But the Duke’s fleet, consisting of 
fifty large ships, was useless in those shallow waters; the rebels, who 


<6 « To gratify the King of Spain, those 
800 that came from Mons were put to the 
sword.”—Walsingham,Oct. 8th, in Digges, 
p. 269. 

47 Letter to Mondoucet, discovered by 
Emile Gachet in the library at Rheims, 


ap. Motley, Dutch Rep. voL ii. p. 395. 

48 Letter of Philip, 18th Sept. 1572, 
published by M. Gachard in Particu - 
lariUs inedites sur la Saint-JBarthttemi, 
Ibid. p. 391. 

49 Ibid. 403. 
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three times the number of small vessels, completely worsted hit 
and he was glad to save a remnant of his fleet in Sluys. He saw how 
difficult under present circumstances would be the government of the 
Netherlands, and he declined to relieve Alva from the responsi¬ 
bilities which he had himself created, though he assisted that com¬ 
mander with his presence at Mons. During William’s absence, the 
revolt in Holland had been conducted by his deputy Stadholder, 
Sonoy; while in Gelderland, Friesland, and Utrecht, it was 
organised by Count von Bay, who had married a sister of the 
Prince’s. When Orange appeared in Holland he was formally re¬ 
cognised as Stadholder, and a council of state was assigned him to 
conduct the government. He soon afterwards obtained possession 
of Gertruydenberg. 


Soon after the capture of Mons, Alva returned to Brussels and left 
the conduct of the war to his son, Frederick de Toledo. Zutphen 
and Naarden successively yielded to Frederick’s arms, and became 
the scenes of the most detestable violence. Alva ordered his son 
not to leave a single man alive in Zutphen, and to burn down all 
the houses,— commands which were almost literally obeyed. The 
treatment of Naarden was still more revolting. The town had ca¬ 
pitulated, and Don Julian Romero, an officer of Don Frederick’s, 
had pledged his word that the lives and property of the inhabitants 
should be respected. Romero then entered the town with some 
500 musketeers, for whom the citizens provided a sumptuous feast; 
and he summoned the inhabitants to assemble in the Gast Huis 
church, then used as a town hall. More than 500 of them had 
entered the church when a priest suddenly rushing in, bade them 
prepare for death. Scarcely had the announcement been made 
when a band of Spanish soldiers entered, and, after discharging a 
volley into the defenceless crowd, attacked them sword in hand. 
The church was then fired, and the'dead and dying consumed 
together. But these cruelties only steeled the Hollanders to a more 
obstinate resistance; nor must it be concealed that in these <plus- 
quam civilia bella, where civil hatred was still further embittered 
by sectarian malignancy, the Dutch sometimes displayed as much 
savageness as their adversaries. Thus, during the struggle in Zea¬ 
land, a surgeon at Veer cut out the heart of a Spanish prisoner, 
and, fixing it on the prow of a vessel, invited his fellow-townsmen 
to fix their teeth in it, —an invitation with which many complied. 50 


50 Motley, Ibid. vol. ii. p. 366. This 
barbarous act is perhaps more than paral¬ 
leled by one of Alva’s ; who, two or three 
years after the capture of Uriel, caused a 


nobleman named Uitenhove, who had as¬ 
sisted in the capture, to be roasted alive 
at a slow fire. — Brandt, Hist, of Ref. B. 
x. (vol. i. p. 306, ed. 1720). 





SIEGE OP HAARLEM. 



The war was continued during the winter (1572-73). XAJ . 
December the Spaniards marched to attack a fleet frozen up near 
Amsterdam. It was defended by a body of Dutch musketeers on 
skates, who, by the superior skill of their evolutions, drove the 
enemy back and killed great numbers of them. In consequence of 
this extraordinary combat, Alva ordered 7000 pairs of skates, and 
directed his soldiers to be instructed in their use. Siege was then 
laid to Haarlem, which town, warned by the fate of Zutphen 
and Naarden, made a defence that astonished all Europe. A 
corps of 300 respectable women, armed with musket, sword, and 
dagger, and led by Kenan Hasselaer, a widow lady of distin¬ 
guished family, about forty-seven years of age, enrolled themselves 
among its defenders, and partook in some of the most fiercely 
contested actions. Battles took place upon Haarlem lake, on which 
the Prince of Orange had more than 100 sail of various kinds ; 
till at length Bossu, whose vessels were larger, though less numerous, 
entirely defeated the Hollanders, and swept the lake in triumph 
(May 28th 1573). Thesiege had lasted seven months, and Frederick 
de Toledo, who had lost a great part of his army by hunger, cold, and 
pestilence, was inclined to abandon the enterprise; but he was kept 
to it by the threats of his father, and on the 12th of July Haarlem 
surrendered. Don Frederick had written a letter solemnly assuring 
the besieged that no punishment should be inflicted except on those 
who deserved it in the opinion of the citizens themselves; yet he 
was in possession of strict orders from his father to put to death the 
whole garrison, except the Hermans, and also to execute a large 
number of the inhabitants. Between 2000 and 3000 were slaugh¬ 
tered ; 300 were drowned in the lake tied by twos back to back. 

The resistance of Haarlem and other places determined Alva to 
try what might he done by an affectation of clemency; and on the 
26th of July he issued a proclamation in which Philip was com¬ 
pared to a hen gathering its chickens under the parental wing. 
But in the same breath his subjects were admonished not to excite 
his rage, cruelty, and fury; and they were threatened that if his 
gracious offers of mercy were neglected, his Majesty would strip 
bare and utterly depopulate the land, and cause it to be again 
inhabited by strangers. 61 So ludicrous a specimen of paternal love 
was not calculated to excite much confidence in the breasts of the 
Hollanders; and Alkmaar, the next town to which Don Frederick 
laid siege, though defended only by 800 soldiers and 1300 citizens 
against 16,000 veterans, also resolved to hold out to the last ex- 


81 Motley, Dutch Rep. vol. ii. p. 460. 
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Enraged at this contempt of what he called his clemenc; 
aarlem, Alva resolved to make Alkmaar an example of his 
cruelty, and he wrote to Philip that every one in it should be put 
to the sword. 52 But the inhabitants made an heroic defence and 
repulsed the besiegers in many a bloody assault; till at length the 
superstitious Spaniards, believing that the place was defended by the 
devil, whom they thought that the Protestants worshipped, refused 
to mount to the attack, suffering themselves rather to be run 
through the body by their officers; and Don Frederick, finding from 
an intercepted letter that the Prince of Orange contemplated 
cutting the dykes and flooding the country, in order to prevent the 
place from being surrendered, raised the siege (October 8th) after 




it had lasted seven weeks. 

About this time, William published an “ Epistle in the form of 
supplication to his Royal Majesty of Spain, from the Prince of 
Orange and States of Holland and Zealand,” which produced a 
profound impression. It demanded that the privileges of the 
country should be restored, and insisted on the recall of the Duke 
of Alva, whose atrocities were vigorously described and condemned. 
Orange, as Stadholder, was now acting as the King’s representative 
in Holland, and gave all his orders in Philip’s name. He had 
recently turned Calvinist, and in October publicly joined the church 
at Dort. It was reserved for the two greatest princes of the age to 
alleviate by their apostasy, which however approached more nearly 
than the orthodoxy of their adversaries the spirit of true Chris¬ 
tianity, the evils inflicted on society by a consistent but bloody- 
minded and intolerant bigotry. 

The siege of Alkmaar was one of the last acts under Alva’s 
auspices in the Netherlands, and formed a fitting termination to his 
career. He had himself solicited to be recalled, and in December 
1573 he was superseded by Don Louis de Requesens, Grand 
Commander of St. Jago. In fact, Philip had found this war of 
extermination too expensive for his exhausted treasury. Alva 
boasted on his journey back that he had caused 18,600 Nether- 
landers to be executed. He was well received by Philip, but soon 
after his return was imprisoned along with his son, Don Frederick; 
the latter for having seduced a maid of honour, his father for 
recommending him not to marry his victim. 53 Alva was however 
subsequently released to undertake the conquest of Portugal, as 
will be related in another chapter. 

Requesens, the new governor, had been vice-admiral to Don John 


52 Corr. de Philippe II. t. ii. p. 402. 61 See the Apologie of the Prince of Orange. 
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EEQUESENS APPOINTED GOVERNOR. 


W Austria, had distinguished himself at the battle of Lepanto, a: 
had subsequently governed the Milanese with reputation. He was 
mild and just, and more liberal than the generality of Spaniards, 
though inferior to Alva in military talent. 54 He attempted im^ 
mediately after his arrival in the Netherlands to bring about a 
peace through the mediation of St. Aldegonde, but Orange was too 
suspicious to enter into it. Eequesens put down robbery and 
murder; but he was neither able to abrogate the Council of Blood 
nor to alleviate the oppressive taxes. Philip had selected him as 
governor of the Netherlands as a pledge of the more conciliatory 
policy which he had thought it prudent to adopt; yet Eequesens’ 
hands were tied up with such injunctions as rendered all concilia¬ 
tion hopeless; and he was instructed to bring forward no measures 
which had not for their basis the maintenance of the King’s abso¬ 
lute authority and the prohibition of all worship except the Eoman 



Catholic. 55 

The Gueux of the sea were at this time most troublesome to the 
Spaniards, as their small vessels enabled them to penetrate up the 
rivers and canals. A naval action had been fought (October 11th 
1573) on the Zuyder Zee between Count Bossu, who had collected 
a considerable fleet at Amsterdam, and the patriot Admiral Dirkzoon, 
in which Bossu was completely defeated, and taken prisoner. One 
of the first acts of Eequesens was to send a fleet under Sancho 
Davila, Julian Eomero, and Admiral Glimes to the relief of Mid- 
delburg, which had been besieged by the patriots upwards of 
eighteen months and was now reduced to the last extremity. 
Orange visited the Zealand fleet under the command of Louis 
Boissot (January 20th 1574), and an action ensued a few days 
after, in which the Spaniards were completely beaten. Eequesens 
himself beheld the action from the lofty dyke of Schakerloo, where 
he stood all day in a drenching rain; and Eomero, who had escaped 
by jumping out of a porthole, swam ashore and landed at the very 
feet of the Grand-Commander. The Hollanders and Zealanders 
were now masters of the coast, but the Spaniards still held their 
ground in the interior of Holland. After raising the siege of 
Alkmaar, they had invested Leyden and cut off all communication 
between the Dutch cities. 

The efforts of the patriots were less fortunate on land, where they 
were no match for the Spanish generals and their veteran troops. 
It had been arranged that Louis of Nassau should march out of 


64 “Largitor et comis plusquam His- tius, Ann. p. 60 (ed. 1658). 
panis solitum; peritia Albano impar, 55 Letter of Philip, March 30tii 1574, in 
baud egens tamen bellicae laudis.”—Gro- Corr . da Guillaume la Taciturne, t. iii.« 
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" Germany with an army of newly-levied recruits and form a ju: 
i&n with his brother William, who was at Bommel on the Waal. 
Towards the end of February 1574, Louis encarfiped within four 
miles of Maestricht, with the design of taking that town; but 
finding that he could not accomplish this object, and having suffered 
some losses, he marched down the right bank of the Meuse to join 
his brother. When, however, he arrived at Mook, a village on the 
Meuse a few miles south of Nymegen, he found himself intercepted 
by the Spaniards under Davila, who, having outmarched him on the 
opposite bank, had crossed the river at a lower point on a bridge of 
boats, and placed themselves directly in his path. There was now 
no alternative but to fight, and battle was delivered on the following 
day bn the heath of Mook, when fortune declared against the 
patriots. The gallant Louis, seeing that the day was lost, put 
himself at the head of a little band of troopers, and, accompanied 
by his brother Henry, and Duke Christopher, son of the Elector 
Palatine Frederick III., made a desperate charge in which they all 
perished, and were never heard of more. The only effect of Louis’ 
invasion was to cause the Spaniards to raise the siege of Leyden ; 
before which place, however, they afterwards again sat down (May 
26th). 

The defence of Leyden formed a worthy parallel to that of 
Haarlem and Alkmaar, and acquired for the garrison and the in¬ 
habitants the respect and admiration of all Europe. A modern 
historian 56 has aptly observed that this was the heroic age of Protes¬ 
tantism. Never have the virtues which spring from true patriotism 
and sincere religious conviction been more strikingly developed and 
displayed. Leyden was defended by John van der Does, Lord of 
Nordwyck, a gentleman of distinguished family, but still more dis¬ 
tinguished by his learning and genius, and his Latin poetry published 
under the name of Joannes Douza. The garrison of Leyden was 
small, and it relied for its defence chiefly on the exertions of the 
inhabitants. The revictualling of the city had been neglected after 
the raising of the first siege, and at the end of June it became ne¬ 
cessary to put the inhabitants on short allowance; yet they held 
out more than three months longer. Orange, whose head-quarters 
were at Delft and Rotterdam, had no means of relieving Leyden, 
except by breaking down the dykes on the Meuse and the Yssel, 
and thus flooding the country; a step which would involve the 
destruction of the growing crops, besides other extraordinary 
expenses; yet he succeeded in obtaining the consent of the Dutch 
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7 to this extreme and desperate measure. On the 3rd of 
irgust he superintended in person the rupture of the dykes on the 
Yssel; at the same time the sluices of Eotterdam and Schiedam 
were opened; the flood began to pour over the land, while the 
citizens of Leyden watched with anxious eyes from the tower of 
Hengist the rising of the waters. A flotilla of 200 flat-bottomed 
vessels had been provided, stored with provisions, and manned hy 
2500 veterans under the command of Boissot. But unexpected 
obstacles arose. Fresh dykes appeared above the water, and had to 
be cut through amid the resistance of the Spaniards. Twice the 
waters receded under the influence of the east wind, and left the fleet 
aground: twice it was floated again, as if hy a providential interposi¬ 
tion, by violent gales from the north and west, which accumulated on 
the coast the waters of the ocean. Meanwhile the besieged were suf¬ 
fering all the extremities of famine; the most disgusting garbage 
was used for food, and caused a pestilence which carried off thou¬ 
sands. In this extremity a number of the citizens surrounded the 
burgomaster, Adrian van der Werf, demanding with loud threats 
and clamours that he should either provide them food or surrender 
the city to the enemy. To these menaces Adrian calmly replied, “ I 
have taken an oath that I will never put myself or my fellow-citizens 
in the power of the cruel and perfidious Spaniards, and I will rather 
die than violate it.” Then drawing his sword he offered it to the 
surrounding crowd and bade them plunge it in his bosom, and de¬ 
vour his flesh if such an action could relieve them from their direful 
necessity. This extraordinary address filled the people with amaze¬ 
ment and admiration, and inspired them with a new courage. Their 
constancy was soon rewarded with deliverance. On the night of 
the 1st October a fresh gale set in from the north-west; the ocean 
rushed furiously through the ruined dykes; the fleet had soon two 
feet of water, and sailed on their onward course amid storm and 
darkness. They had still to contend with the vessels of the enemy, 
and a naval battle was fought amid the boughs of orchards and the 
chimney-stacks of houses. But this was the last attempt at resistance 
on the part of the Spaniards. Appalled both by the constancy of 
their adversaries and by the rising flood, which was gradually 
driving them into a narrower circle, the Spaniards abandoned the 
two remaining forts of Zoetermonde and Lammen, which still stood 
between the fleet and the city. From the latter they fled in alarm 
at the noise of the falling of a large portion of the town walls which 
had been thrown down by the waters, and which in the darkness 
they luckily mistook for some operation of their adversaries; other¬ 
wise they might easily have entered and captured Leyden. The 
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of Boissot approached the city on the morning of October 3rd. 
After the pangs of hunger were relieved the whole population re¬ 
paired to church to return thanks to the Almighty for their de¬ 
liverance. On the 4th of October another providential gale from 
the north-east assisted in clearing off the water from the land. In 
commemoration of this remarkable defence, and as a reward for the 
heroism of the citizens, was founded the University of Leyden, 
as well as a ten days’ annual fair, free from all tolls and taxes. 57 
During this siege the Gueux had been again successful at sea. 
On the 30th of May, Boissot defeated between Lilloo and Kalloo 
a Spanish fleet, took the admiral and three ships, and chased the 
rest into Antwerp. 

The bankrupt state of Philip II.’s exchequer 58 , and the reverses 
which his arms had sustained, induced him to accept in the following 
year the proffered mediation of the Emperor Maximilian, which he 
had before so arrogantly rejected, and a congress was held at Breda 
from March till June 1575. But the insurgents were suspicious, 
and Philip was inflexible; he could not be induced to dismiss his 
Spanish troops, to allow the meeting of the States-Greneral, or to 
admit the slightest toleration in matters of religion ; and the contest 
was therefore renewed with more fury than ever. The situation of 
the patriots became very critical when the enemy, by occupying 
the islands of Duyveland and Schouwen, cut off the communication 
between Holland and Zealand; especially as all hope of succour 
from England had expired. Towards the close of the year envoys 
were despatched to solicit the aid of Elizabeth, and to offer her, 
under certain conditions, the sovereignty of Holland and Zealand. 
Bequesens sent Champagny to counteract these negotiations, 
which ended in nothing. The English Queen was afraid of pro¬ 
voking the power of Spain, and could not even be induced to grant 
the Hollanders a loan. The attitude assumed at that time by the 
Duke of Alenpon in France, also prevented them from entering 
into any negociations with that Prince. 

In these trying circumstances, William the Silent displayed the 
greatest firmness and courage. It was now that he is said to have 
contemplated abandoning Holland and seeking with its inhabitants 
a home in the New World, having first restored the country to its 


57 The best description of the siege of 
Leyden is that of Jan Fruytiers, a con¬ 
temporary (Corte Beschryvingke van der 
strenghe Belegeringhe en wondebaerlijckc 
Verlossinge der Stadt Leyden, Delf, 1577). 
The next best authority is the historian 
Bor, who was living at the time at 
Utrecht. The English reader will find 


all he can desire in Mr. Motley’s ex¬ 
cellent description {Dutch Rep. pt. iv. ch. 

58 Philip a t this time compromised 
with the public creditors at 58 per cent. 
See Ranke, Fursten und Volker, K. iv. 
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ancient state of a waste of waters; a thought, however, which he 
probably never seriously entertained, though he may have given 
utterance to it in a moment of irritation or despondency. On June 
12th 1575, William had married Charlotte de Bourbon, daughter 
of the Duke of Montpensier. The Prince’s second wife, Anne of 
Saxony, had turned out a drunken, violent character, and at length 
an intrigue which she formed with John Rubens, an exiled magis¬ 
trate of Antwerp, and father of the celebrated painter, justified 
William in divorcing her. She subsequently became insane. 
Charlotte de Bourbon had been brought up a Calvinist, but at a later 
period her father having joined the party of the persecutors, Char¬ 
lotte took refuge with the Elector Palatine; and it was under these 
circumstances that she received the addresses of the Prince of 
Orange. 

The unexpected death of Requesens, who expired of a fever, 
March 5th 1576, after a few days’ illness, threw the government 
into confusion. Philip II. had given Requesens a carte blanche to 
name his successor, but the nature of his illness had prevented him 
from filling it up. The government therefore devolved to the 
Council of State, the members of which were at variance with one 
another; but Philip found himself obliged to intrust it ad interim 
with the administration, till a successor to Requesens could be ap¬ 
pointed. Count Mansfeld was made commander-in-chief, but was 
totally unable to restrain the licentious soldiery. The Spaniards, 
whose pay was in arrear, had now lost all discipline. After the raising 
of the siege of Leyden they had beset Utrecht and pillaged and 
maltreated the inhabitants, till Valdez contrived to furnish their 
pay. No sooner had Requesens expired than they broke into open 
mutiny, and acted as if they were entire masters of the country. 
After wandering about some time and threatening Brussels, they 
seized and plundered Alost, where they established themselves; and 
they were soon afterwards joined by the Walloon and German 
troops. To repress their violence, the Council of State restored to 
the Netherlanders the arms of which they had been deprived, and 
called upon them by a proclamation to repress force by force; but 
these citizen-soldiers were dispersed with great slaughter by the 
disciplined troops in various rencounters. Ghent, Utrecht, 
Valenciennes, Maestricht were taken and plundered by the 
mutineers; and at last the ‘storm fell upon Antwerp, which the 
Spaniards entered early in November, and sacked during three 
days. More than 1000 houses were burnt, 8000 citizens are said to 
have been slain, and enormous sums in ready money were plun¬ 
dered. The whole damage was estimated at 24,000,000 florins. 
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The horrible excesses committed in this sack procured for it the 


PACIFICATION OF GHENT. 



name of the “ Spanish Fury.” 

The government was at this period conducted in the name of the 
States of Brabant. On the 5th of September, De H£ze, a young 


Brabant gentleman who was in secret intelligence with the Prince 


of Orange, had, at the head of 500 soldiers, entered the palace 
where the Council of State was assembled, and seized and imprisoned 
the members. William, taking advantage of the alarm created 
at Brussels by the sack of Antwerp, persuaded the provisional 
government to summon the States-General, although such a course 
was at direct variance with the commands of the King. To this 
assembly all the provinces except Luxemburg sent deputies. The 
nobles of the southern provinces, although they viewed the Prince 
of Orange with suspicion, feeling that there was no security for 
them so long as the Spanish troops remained in possession of G-hent, 
sought his assistance in expelling them; which William consented to 
grant only on condition that an alliance should be effected between 
the northern and the southern, or Catholic provinces of the Nether¬ 
lands. This proposal was agreed to, and towards the end of Sep¬ 
tember Orange sent several thousand men from Zealand to G-hent, 
at whose approach the Spaniards, who had valorously defended them¬ 
selves for two months under the conduct of the wife of their absent 
general Mondragon, surrendered, and evacuated the citadel. The 
proposed alliance was now converted into a formal union by the treaty 
called the Pacification of Ghent, signed November 8th 1576 ; by 
which it was agreed, without waiting for the sanction of Philip, whose 
authority however was nominally recognised, to renew the edict of 
banishment against the Spanish troops, to procure the suspension 
of the decrees against the Protestant religion, to summon the 
States-General of the northern and southern provinces, according 
to the model of the assembly which had received the abdication of 
Charles V., to provide for the toleration and practice of the Protes¬ 
tant religion in Holland and Zealand, together with other provisions 
of a similar character. About the same time with the Pacification 
of Ghent, all Zealand, with the exception of the island of Tholen, 
was recovered from the Spaniards. 

At this point we leave for awhile the affairs of the Netherlands, 
to return in another chapter to those of France; but we shall first 
direct our attention to the reign of the Emperor Maximilian II., 
who expired this year (1576). Under his pacific sway the history 
of Germany affords but few materials of European importance, 
and we shall therefore here only briefly advert to some of the 
more remarkable events of his reign. His wars in Hungary and 
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with the Turks, the only occurrences not of a domestic nature, 
have been already related. 59 The grand feature of Maximilian s 
reign is his wise moderation in religious matters. To him 
belongs the honour of being the first European sovereign to adopt 
toleration not from policy, but as a principle. The Diet assembled 
at Augsburg in 1566 would have excluded the Calvinists from the 
religious peace, and recognised only Papists and Lutherans; hut 
when the Elector Palatine, Frederick III., surnamed the Pious, the 
only Calvinist prince in Germany, protested, Maximilian procured 
for him a tacit toleration. As King of Bohemia, Maximilian an¬ 
nulled the Comjpactata in the first diet which he held at Prague; 
in consequence of which step the middling and lower classes of 
the Bohemians, who were mostly Calixtines, and had hitherto en¬ 
joyed their religion only by sufferance, openly professed Luther¬ 
anism, whilst other sects also publicly displayed their dissent from 
the Boman Church. This is the first example of unlimited tolera¬ 
tion given by any monarch. In the following year he relaxed the 
religious despotism in Austria; hut he was arrested by political 
considerations from carrying out these concessions so far as he 
might otherwise have done, though he did not withdraw those 
already granted. His Spanish wife, Mary of Castile, a daughter 
of Charles V., was led by the Jesuits, against whose arts Maximilian 
himself was proof. The marriage of his eldest daughter Anne to 
Philip II. of Spain, in November 1570, strengthened the Boman 
Catholic party in Austria. Maximilian’s eldest son Bodolph, 
through the influence of his mother Mary, and her brother Philip II., 
was educated in Spain in the strictest principles of the Boman 
Catholic faith. 

The early part of Maximilian’s reign was disturbed by a foolish 
and abortive conspiracy on the part of John Frederick II. of Saxe- 
Gotha,who ruled, conjointly with his three brothers, the dominions 
of ducal Saxony. The Duke, who was weak and credulous, was 
haunted with the idea of recovering the paternal Electorate; and 
William of Grumsbach, a Franconian knight, who had taken refuge 
at his court after procuring the assassination of the Bishop of 
Wurzburg, by working on this fancy, made him the tool of his 
plots. A necromancer was employed, who, after many magical rites 
and incantations, by means of an optical illusion exhibited to 
John Frederick his own figure, clothed in the Electoral cap and 
robes. Infatuated with this delusion he was persuaded to consent 
to the assassination of his cousin the Elector Augustus; after which 


58 Above, p. 191 sqq. 
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tHe knights and nobility were to rise and not only to recover th# 
Electorate, but even place John Frederick on the Imperial throne. 
These projects being discovered, and the Duke having refused to 
dismiss Grumsbach, both were included in the Imperial ban pub¬ 
lished by the Diet of Augsburg, 1566. The execution of the sen¬ 
tence was intrusted to the Elector Augustus, who laid siege to Gotha, 
then a fortified town. After a blockade of three or four months, 
the garrison revolted for want of pay, seized Grumsbach and the 
leaders of his party, and delivered them and the town to Augustus 
by capitulation* (April 1567). The Elector on entering Gotha 
caused his cousin to be apprehended and sent to Vienna, where he 
spent twenty-eight years, the remainder of his life, a prisoner in the 
castle of the Neustadt. Grumsbach and his principal adherents 
were executed. 

Maximilian, after his treaty with the Porte in 1567, continued 
the war in Hungary; till at length, John Sigismund growing 
weary of the Turkish insolence, concluded a secret treaty with 
the Emperor* in 1570, by which he agreed to resign the title of 
King elect of Hungary. It was also arranged that he should marry 
Maximilian’s niece, Anne, daughter of Albert, Duke of Bavaria; 
but the Bavarian princess was persuaded by the Jesuits to with¬ 
hold her consent because Sigismund was a Socinian. That prince, 
however, died in the following year (March 1571), when all his 
possessions reverted by the treaty to the Emperor, except Tran¬ 
sylvania, which, on the death of Sigismund without issue, was to 
be considered as an elective principality dependent on Hungary. 
The Transylvanian diet elected Stephen Bathori for their voyvode; 
and their choice was confirmed both by Maximilian and the Turks. 

In the last year of his life, Maximilian, by letters patent 
(January 1576), confirmed the title of Cosmo de’ Medici as Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, in consideration of Cosmo paying a large sum of 
money and marrying the Emperor’s sister Jane. This affair 
had excited a strong contest between the Emperor and Borne. 
Maximilian had annulled the act of Pius V. in erecting the duchy, 
and in 1572 he had recalled his ambassador from Borne, because 
Gregory XIII. refused to annul the bull of Pius for that purpose. 

Maximilian II., after the deposition of the Duke of Anjou 60 
(Henry III.) in Poland, had become a competitor for the crown 
of that kingdom, and had obtained the suffrages of the Polish 
senate ; but Stephen Bathori, by consenting to marry Anne Jagel- 
lon, sister of the late King Sigismund II., though she was fifty 


60 See below, p. 277 sqq. 
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f^ears of age, had been elected by the Palatine and nobles. Maxi- 
was preparing to contest the crown with Stephen, when he was 
surprised by death, October 12th 1576, aged forty-nine. One of 
his last acts was the confirmation of the Turkish truce with ‘Amu- 
rath III., the successor of Selim II. Maximilian was one of the 
most amiable and enlightened princes that ever occupied the 
Imperial throne. 


■§L 


Both Philip II. and Charles IX. had entered into secret negocia- 
tions with the German Princes in 1573, with a view to obtain the 
Imperial crown after the death of Maximilian; and although Philip 
had made it the business of his life to extirpate heresy, yet he 
pledged himself, in case of his being elected, to withdraw the 
Spaniards from the Netherlands, to recognise the union of those 
provinces with Germany, and consequently their claim to the bene¬ 
fits conferred upon Protestants by the treaty of Passau, to restore 
the Prince of Orange, and his “ accomplices” to their dignities, 
&c. 61 So much for Philip’s sincere religious conviction, the only 
plea urged in extenuation of his ruthless bigotry! But Maximilian 
was succeeded by his son Eodolph II., who had been elected King 
of the Eomans in October 1575, and had previously received the 
crowns of Hungary and Bohemia. 


81 Lctte? of Gaspar de Schomberg to in Groen van Prinsterer, Archives, &c. 
the Duke of Anjou, Paris, Feb. 10, 1573, t. iv. p. 30. 
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CHAPTEK VIII. 


When the massacre had subsided at Paris, the first impulse of the 
French Court, alarmed at its own deed, was to deny having origi¬ 
nated it; and in the instructions sent to the governors of provinces, 
to the “ good towns,” and to the ambassadors at Protestant courts, 
the Guises were designated as the authors of it. It was very far 
from Catherine’s wish to break with the Protestant powers, and 
thus chain herself to the policy of Home and Spain. Her first 
project had been to excite between the Guises and the Hugonot 
chiefs a strife that should prove fatal to the latter, and in which 
the King should not appear; and she would willingly have 
carried out this plan after the massacre had been perpetrated; 
but it was frustrated by the conduct of Marshal Montmorenci, 
who, on finding that the King denied all participation in the 
massacre, was preparing to unite his party of the Politiques with 
the remnant of the Hugonots, in order to take vengeance on the 
Guises. This step would have placed Catherine between two par¬ 
ties, neither of which adhered to the King ; and it therefore became 
necessary for Charles to avow an act which he had not feared to 
perpetrate. Fresh letters contradictory of the former ones were 
despatched stating that the execution was necessary to prevent 
an accursed conspiracy of the Admiral and his adherents against 
the royal family 1 ; and on the 26th of August the King, after 
having heard a solemn mass, proceeded to hold a Lit de Justice , 
when he declared that all that had occurred on the 24th of August 
had been done by his command. The Court, however, were 
heartily ashamed of themselves, and when the legate Orsini, whom 
the Pope had sent to congratulate them on the occasion, arrived at 
Paris, he was requested not to talk too much of the “great day,” 

1 In a letter to Mondoucet, his envoy have also been cut to pieces; and it is 
in the Netherlands, Charles says: “ To probable that the fire thus kindled will 
prevent the success of the enterprise spread through all the cities of my king- 
planned by the Admiral, I have been dom, and that all those belonging to the 
obliged to permit the said Guises to rush said religion will be made sure of.”— Corr. 
upon ( courir sus ) him, which they have de Mondoucet , in the Compte Rendu de 
done; and the said Admiral has been la Comm. dC Hist. (Belg.) ap. Motley, Dutch 
killed, and all his adherents. A very Rep. vol. ii. p. 393. 
large number of those of the new religion 
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the King and Queen-mother absented themselves when he 
itered the metropolis. On passing through Lyon, Orsini had 
complimented the citizens on the zeal which they had displayed 
for the Catholic faith, and publicly absolved all those who had 
been concerned in the massacre as they knelt before him at the 
cathedral. 


Although the lives of Henry of Navarre and the Prince of Conde 
had been spared, a watch was kept over them, and they were 
importuned to change their religion* Henry, who had early -been 
bred a Catholic, and whose faith always sat easily upon him, 
went over. Conde at first displayed more firmness. Charles IX. 
having sent for him and proposed the choice of three things, 
the mass, death, or the Bastille, Conde replied by refusing the first 
alternative and leaving the choice of the other two to the King. 
He subsequently yielded, however, to the exhortations of the Jesuit 
Maldonato and of Sureau des Hosiers, an apostate Calvinist minister; 
and the two “ converted ” princes wrote to the Pope to receive 
them back into the fold of the Church (October 3rd). Their con¬ 
version was followed by that of many others; but the princes were 
insincere, and contemplated revoking their compulsory recantation 
on the first opportunity. Their conduct shows a sad falling off 
from the earnestness and courage of the early Hugonots. In fact, 
as M. Michelet well remarks, the French wars of religion terminate 
with the massacre of St. Bartholomew; the ardour of fanaticism 
was succeeded by the indifference of scepticism, and the history of 
the subsequent struggle is only that of political intrigue under 
religious pretences. 

The princes and grandees of the “ cause ” were now for the 
most part either dead, or in exile, or turned renegades; but the 
principles of the Reformation found support in the citizen class, 
among whom they had engendered a spirit of republican liberty, 
and a desire to revive the municipal institutions of the middle 
ages; and though the higher classes in the Protestant towns and 
districts seemed inclined to submit to the royal ordinances, their 
selfish and timid egotism was borne down by the enthusiasm of 
their inferiors. La Rochelle, La Charite, Mentauban, and Nimes 
were the principal towns in the hands of the Hugonots, who like¬ 
wise held many fortresses in the Cevennes; but La Charite was 
soon taken by the royal forces. After the St. Bartholomew, a 
considerable body of Hugonot soldiers, as well as all the reformed 
ministers of the surrounding country, had thrown themselves 
into La Rochelle, which seemed capable of sustaining a long 
siege; and as the Court at this period, being engaged in can- 
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SIEGE OF LA ROCHELLE, 1573. 

for the Polish crown for the Duke of Anjou, were 

to treat the Hugonots with moderation and uiciucutj 
they employed La Noue to conciliate the Rochellers and negociatt 
the terms of their surrender. That commander, who, as already 


related, had just escaped from Mons, plainly told the King when 
he accepted the office that he would do nothing detrimental to 
the liberties of the citizens; and the ambassador finished by taking 
the command of those with whom he had been sent to treat. 
The negociations with the Hugonots continued however till the 
winter. ° Meanwhile their towns were agitating the scheme of a 
federative republic with a sort of Roman dictatorship, and though 
the plan came to nothing, it served to breed an indomitable 
spirit of resistance. La Rochelle attracted all eyes. After taking 
the command, La Noue had strengthened the fortifications; the 
mayor, Jacques Henri, had stored the town with provisions, and 
upwards of fifty Calvinist ministers excited by their discourses the 
religious enthusiasm of the inhabitants. Biron and fetrozzi, the 
commanders of the royal forces, made their first approaches in 
December; and in February 1573, the Duke of Anjou came to take 
the command in chief, accompanied by the Duke of Alenyon and 
all the princes, including the King of Navarre and Conde. These 
latter, however, are said to have given the citizens information of 


all that was passing in the royal camp. 

La Rochelle was left entirely to its own resources, and received 
no assistance from England; for Elizabeth found it necessary at this 
period to keep on good terms with the Court of France. The 
party of Mary was becoming troublesome in Scotland ; they had 
seized and fortified themselves in the castle of Edinburgh ; Eliza¬ 
beth was fearful that they might obtain the assistance of the 
French King, and she was obliged to send an army into Scotland to 
reduce them. With a view to conciliate Charles IX. she consented 
to become godmother to his infant daughter, and despatched the 
Earl of Worcester with the present of a gold font to be used at the 
baptism. The French Hugonots, enraged at what they considered 
an act of apostasy, intercepted the English squadron, killed some 
of Worcester’s suite, and captured and plundered one of his ships. 
While Elizabeth was still irritated by this hostile conduct, Charles 
sent De Retz to London, who in a great measure succeeded in pa¬ 


cifying her respecting the late massacre, and persuaded her to refuse 
a loan which some envoys from La Rochelle were soliciting. But 
her ministers would not consent to arrest the ships which the 
Count of Montgomeri was collecting at Plymouth for the succour 
of La Rochelle: an expedition, however, which proved almost 
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abortive; for though Montgomeri succeeded in throwing so 
provisions into the place, he was prevented by the royal fleet from 
entering the harbour; and as he was forbidden to return to 
the English ports, he was obliged to take refuge in the roads of 

Belle Isle. , , 

The heroic defence of the Rochellers has been minutely de¬ 
scribed by De Thou. Their town, naturally very strong, the 
ramparts being surrounded with marshes, was assailable at only 
one point, so that four thousand men Could repel five times their 
number. The garrison were animated with the most courageous 
spirit; even women and children took part in the defence. On 
the other hand Anjou was now deprived of the military talent of 
Tavannes; a great many of the nobility were slain or wounded in 
the trenches; and the royal army was decimated by a terrible 
malady, whose symptoms resembled those of the cholera morbus. 
Under these circumstances the French Court were glad of the 
pretence of the Duke of Anjou’s election to the crown of Poland, 
in order to renew the negociations for a peace. 

Sirismund Augustus, or Sigismund II., the last king of the 
House of Jagellon, had died in the preceding year. During a 
reign of nearlv a quarter of a century, Sigismund had ruled the 
half republican, half monarchical Poland with considerable glory; 
he had augmented its territory by the acquisition of Livonia, and 
had reduced the Dukes of Courland to acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Polish crown. The kingdom, however, was distracted both 
by the restless turbulence of the nobility and by religious quarrels 
The Protestant doctrines, which had been particularly furthered 
and protected by Prince Radzivill, had made great progress in the 
Polish dominions; Courland and Livonia were altogether of that 
persuasion; and although a religious toleration had been agreed 
on, the Papal nuncios and the numberless priests, who had consi¬ 
derable influence in the Senate, were constantly sowing the seeds 
of dissension. When Catherine de’ Medici learnt that the Poles 
at variance respecting the election of a king, she recom- 


were — - ~ , 

mended her favourite son the Duke of Anjou, and despatched 


Schomberg, a German in the service of France, and Montluc, 


Bishop of°Valence, to canvass in his interest. His competitors 
were a son of the King of Sweden, the Duke of Prussia, a son of 
the Czar of Muscovy, Stephen. Bathori, Voyvode of Transylvania, 
and, the most formidable of all, the Archduke Ernest, son of the 
Emperor Maximilian. Montluc, a prelate whose moderation caused 
him to be suspected of heresy, secured the Protestant party among 
the Poles by concessions which the French Court was afterwards 
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obliged to disavow, even engaging among other things that veW 
geAnce should be taken on the perpetrators of the St. Bartholomew. 2 
The Turks, the Pope, and the German Lutheran princes, fearful 
of seeing an Austrian archduke seated on the throne of Poland, 
united in recommending Anjou; and after an interregnum of ten 
months the French Prince was elected for their sovereign by 
30,000 or 40,000 armed and mounted Polish nobles assembled in 
the field of Wold, near Warsaw, the place of election (May 9th 1573). 
They had previously made him sign an agreement prepared by the 
States that nobody should be punished or persecuted on account of 
his religious tenets, although the Polish bishoprics and prebends 
were to remain in the hands of the Catholics. They had also 
required him to subscribe a capitulation, or Pacta ConvcTita , which, 
as in most instances of the same kind, augmented the power of the 
nobles, while it encroached upon that of the crown. The prevail¬ 
ing anarchy was increased by its regulations, by which it was 
provided that no king should ever be chosen during the lifetime 
of another, and that even the form and order of election should 
remain unsettled. 

In September, Montluc returned to Paris accompanied by a 
numerous and splendid deputation of Polish nobles, who had come 
to escort their new sovereign to his dominions. The Poles, who 
entered Paris in fifty carriages-and-four, excited the astonishment 
of the Parisians by their half fantastic, half oriental costume. 
Their dresses were adorned with costly furs and numerous jewels; 
their red beards and heads shaved behind after the Tartar fashion 
gave them a half savage aspect, which was still further increased 
by their bows, their enormous quivers, and their grotesque crests 
of wide-spread eagle’s wings with which both themselves and their 
horses were accoutred. But if their outward appearance provoked 
the wonder of the multitude, the French Court was still more 
surprised at the variety and extent of their intellectual attainments, 
which formed so strong a contrast with the ignorance of the 
young courtiers. The liberal toleration of the Polish government, 
and the cosmopolitan spirit of the people, assisted by that facility 
for acquiring foreign languages which distinguishes the Sclavonic 
races, had rendered Poland the centre of the intellectual movement 
of Europe; and even the disciples of Socinus and Servetus, who 
met at Geneva only persecution and death, found there a refuge 
and a home. 

The French Court had hastened to conclude a peace with the 


2 La Popelini^re, Hist, de France , t. ii. fol. 177. 
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ugonots before the arrival of the Polish embassy (June 24th j: 
-Prom the wording of the treaty, it seemed to be only a capitulation 
of the three towns La Rochelle, Nimes, and Montauban, which, 
indeed, derived the chief advantages from it, and remained as it 
were three independent republics; but the royal edict 3 , dated from 
the Castle of Boulogne in July 1573, extended much further, and 
secured to the remainder of the Hugonots liberty of conscience 
and an amnesty for everything that had occurred since the pre¬ 
ceding 24th August. The privilege of worship was, however, very 
much restricted; La Rochelle, though not required to admit the 
Duke of Anjou or any of his troops, was obliged to recognise the 
authority of a royal governor; and the three towns engaged to 
keep envoys at court for two years, as hostages for their fidelity. 

The Duke of Anjou lingered as long as he could at Paris. The 
Polish crown had been procured for him through the love and 
ambition of his mother Catherine and the hatred and jealousy of 
Charles IX.: he himself was loth to quit France, as the declining 
health of his brother promised a speedy vacancy of the crown, and 
as he was moreover engrossed by a criminal but unsuccessful pas¬ 
sion for the wife of Conde, Mary of Cloves, to whom he afterwards 
addressed from Poland letters written with his own blood. But 
Charles, with many oaths and blasphemies, insisted on his departure, 
and told Catherine that either he or his brother must quit the 
kingdom. 

Meanwhile, in spite of the peace, the Hugonots of Languedoc 
and Gruyenne had assembled at Montauban and Nimes on the 
anniversary of the St. Bartholomew, and rejecting with disdain 
the edict of July, they drew up and adopted the scheme of a 
confederate republic by which those provinces were to be formed 
into two great governments. Their forces numbered near 20,000 
men, and their demands—such was the abortive result of the 
wicked policy of the Court—were greater than what they had 
made before the massacre. At the same time the party of the 
“Politiques” or “Peaceable Catholics” had increased, and was more 
than ever disposed to form an alliance with the Hugonots and 
with the House of Nassau. France was inundated with re¬ 
volutionary pamphlets and with works of a deeper kind, such 
as the Franco-Gallia of Hotman, the fundamental principle of 
which, supported by researches into the early history of France, 
is an elective monarchy and the sovereignty of the people in their 
national assemblies. Till the Contrat Social of Rousseau, the 


8 In La Popelini&re, t. ii. fol. 183 sqq. 
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*Fr<mco-Gallia has not been surpassed, for the boldness 
political theories, by any work published in France. 4 

Early in 1574, Poitou and other south-western'provinces joined 
the union with Languedoc and Guyenne. The Duke of Alen^on 
and the King of Navarre had intended to escape from court in. 
Lent and put themselves at the head of the movement; but their 
design was discovered, and they were placed under surveillance at 
Yincennes. Alenin betrayed all his associates in the most cowardly 
manner. The Prince of Conde escaped into Germany; Marshals 
Montmorenci and Cosse were arrested, but nothing could be proved 
against them. A few subordinates were executed. Catherine sent 
the accomplished assassin Maurevert 5 to murder La Noue, whom 
the Poitevins had elected for their leader; but this time he did 
not succeed; and Catherine also failed in an attempt to poison 
Marshal Damville. The Marshal was guarded in a singular way, 
by a tame wolf and a kind of giant who could cleave an ass in 
twain with his sword. Alenpon and Navarre were cited to answer 
before a commission, when Margaret wrote an excellent defence for 
her husband, though there was no great love between them. The 
seizure of the princes did not prevent the insurrection from taking 
place in the south, which, from the season, obtained the name of 
the Prise d'armes du mardi gras . It was headed by La Noue, 
who, though with some difficulty, persuaded the Kochellers of the 
necessity of again taking up arms; and a great part of Poitou, 
Saintonge, and Languedoc was once more reduced under the power 
of the Protestants. 

Charles IX. expired in the midst of these disturbances, May 30th 
1574, at the age of twenty-three. His miserable end inspired 
even some of his enemies with pity. The short and broken sleep 
which rarely visited him was troubled by the most hideous visions. 
The bodies which he had seen floating down the Seine reappeared 
to him in his dreams ; the air seemed filled with cries of woe; and 
sometimes on awaking he found himself bathed in his own blood, 
which recalled to him that of his subjects, so abundantly shed by 
his orders. His only consolation was that he left no son to inherit 
the crown. Thus perished a monarch whose name will always be 
associated with one of the greatest political crimes that stain the 
pages of modern history. He had some brilliant qualities; that 
love for .art which distinguished his grandfather Francis I., a 
lively imagination, poetical talent, and a taste for music, which 


* It has been analysed by Thierry in 
his Considerations sur VHist, dc France. 

6 Maurevert himself was at length killed 
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by the son of a gentleman whom he had 
assassinated. 
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&& him some relief in the torments of his last illness, 
^consort, Elizabeth of Austria, Charles IX. left a daughter who 
died young, and by his mistress, Mary Touchet, an illegitimate 



son. 


Before his death Charles had signed an ordinance appointing 
his mother Begent. till the return from Poland of the Duke of 
Anjou, who now succeeded to the throne of France with the title 
of Henry III. Catherine wrote to him to come back without 
delay, nor was Henry disinclined to follow this advice. He was as 
little pleased with the Poles as they were with him ; yet they ke“pt 
him a sort of prisoner in his palace, lest by a hasty escape he should 
expose the kingdom to the confusion and anarchy of an interregnum. 
He contrived however to evade secretly like a criminal on the 
17th of June, carrying off with him crown jewels to the value of 
300,000 crowns. He rode twenty leagues almost without drawing 
bridle till he reached the frontier of Moravia, pursued all the way 
by the Poles ; but although the distracted state of France required 
all his cares, he made no haste to return to that kingdom. After 
enjoying himself at Vienna, where the Emperor Maximilian II. 
used every endeavour to-wean him from the fanatical party, and 
thus assuage the civil wars of France, Henry proceeded to Venice; 
which city, in spite of its commercial and political decline, was 
famed, down to the eighteenth century, for its high play, its balls, 
its operas, and other dissipations. Henry lingered two months 
in Italy, and at Turin was induced by his favourites, whom the 
Duke of Savoy had bought, to surrender the few places which 
France still possessed in Italy, retaining, only the marquisate of 
Saluzzo. He did not arrive at Lyon till September, but even then, 
although his name still retained some prestige as the reputed victor 
of Jarnac and Moncontour, instead of attending to the war he 
spent two months in regulating the etiquette, of the Court and 
other frivolities. His character presents a strange mixture of the 
most effeminate luxury and the most abject superstition. Pro¬ 
ceeding from Lyon to Avignon, he enrolled himself in one of the 
companies of the Flagellants, an order of fanatics introduced from 
Italy into that city during the time that it was the residence of 
the Papal Court. The Flagellants, clothed in a sort of sack, either 
black, white, or blue, according to the company, and having a cowl 
with apertures only for the eyes, were accustomed to traverse the 
streets of an evening by torchlight, singing the Miserere and 
inflicting upon themselves the discipline of the lash. The example 
of the King was followed by the whole Court, and even Henry of 
Navarre enrolled himself among the penitents. These mummeries 
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of Lorraine his life. As he followed the 


cost, the Cardinal m uurnuue ms me. as ne lollowed the pro¬ 
cession with bare shoulders and half-naked feet, he was seized by 
the evening dew, which is extremely dangerous in that climate, 
and expired on the 26th December. It was not till January 1575 
that Henry III. turned his face to the north. On the 13th of 
February he -was crowned at Rheims, the Cardinal of Cruise 
officiating in the place of his deceased brother ; and two days after 
Henry married Louisa of Lorraine, a daughter of the Count de 
Vaudemont. The Princess of Conde, the object of his former 
criminal attachment, was now dead, for whom lie had worn a most 
fantastic mourning of his own invention; but this marriage was 
also one of love. He had seen and admired Louisa when on his 
way into Poland, and rejected in her favour the offer of one of the 
daughters of Philip II. 

After the death of Charles IX., Catherine de’ Medici had made 



a truce with the Hugonots till the end of August, in order to await 
the return of Henry III.; and she even consented to give them 
70,000 livres to pay their troops. Nevertheless, in July and August 
1574 they held a great meeting at Millaud in Rouergue, where, 
as Henry of Navarre was still detained at court, they chose the 
Prince of Conde for their leader; and they collected funds to 
pay an army which Conde, now in Germany, was to raise in that 
country. Their league was shortly after subscribed by Mont- 
morenci’s second son, Marshal Damville, who was governor of 
Languedoc! When Henry III. was at Turin, the Duke and 
Duchess of Savoy had invited Damville to their court, and en¬ 
deavoured to. reconcile him with his sovereign; but Catherine 
and Birago had advised Henry to the contrary; and, on his return 
into France, Damville hoisted the standard of the confederates at 
Montpellier, Beaucaire and Lodeve. Thus, while the King was 
sunk in folly and dissipation, all was anarchy in France. ° The 
Catholics themselves were divided, part of them following the 
young Duke Henry of Guise, now aged twenty-four, who, though 
superior to his father Francis in personal appearance and address, 
and in the arts that acquire popular favour, was not equal to him 
in military talent. The Politicians or more moderate Catholics, 
called also the “ Malcontents,” of whom the Montmorencis were 
the chiefs, inclined rather to the Protestants than to the party 
of the Guises. The members of the different alliances made war 
or concluded sepaiate peaces with one another; fortresses were 
attacked and taken, and the authority of the King and of the royal 
tribunals was only so far respected as they could enforce their 
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decrees by arms. The centralisation which it had been the aim 
of Louis XI. to establish was threatened with dissolution. Not 
only the governors of provinces but even the commandants of 
t!owns and castles felt themselves almost independent of the crown, 
and compelled the King to continue their commands to their sons 
or nearest relatives 6 ; a state of things which lasted down to the 
reign of Louis XIII. Favoured by this independence of the great 
nobles the different leagues, of their own authority and without 
consulting the King, named officers and placemen, raised and ad- 
administered taxes, directed the proceedings of the law as well as 
the operations of the military force, and especially all that con¬ 
cerned the exercise of the Protestant religion. 

Henry of Navarre and the Duke of Alenpon went to meet the 
King on his return into France at Pont de Voisin, and excused 
themselves as well as they could from the practices with which 
they were charged; but, though Henry III. declared that they were 
free, a watch was still kept upon them. Between the King and 
his brother Alen^on a mutual hate prevailed, which rendered it 
easy for their followers to use them both in the cabals and intrigues 
with which the Memoirs of that period are filled; and the mortal 
nature of their enmity may be judged from the circumstance that 
the King, being attacked with a disorder in the ear, concluded 
that he had been poisoned by his brother, and urged the King of 
Navarre to murder him. 7 After the accession of Damville to the 
Protestant cause, the deputies of the Hugonot towns who resided 
at the court as hostages easily persuaded Alenin to make his 
escape (September 1575), and he at length joined the Protestant 
army in Poitou ; though he sent a secret message to the Pope 
that it was not his intention sincerely to embrace their cause. The 
deputies just mentioned played a singular part. Being commis¬ 
sioned by the King to proceed into G-ermany and dissuade Conde 
from the plans he was meditating, they employed themselves in 
negociating with the Count Palatine, John Casimir, for an army 
that should conduct Conde into France. John Casimir insisted 
upon hard conditions. He would have security for the payment of 
his troops; he insisted upon being the arbiter of peace and war; 
and he stipulated that in the event of a reconciliation he should 
have the government of Metz, Toul, and Verdun. The confederates 
consented to these terms, and Conde assumed the title of lieu¬ 
tenant of the Duke of Alenpon. 


6 See Belat. of Contarini, ap. Ranke, 
Franz. Gesch. B. i. S. 370. 


Mathieu, ap. Martin, t. ix. p. 418. 
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The King abandoned to the Cruises the conduct of the war 
157 5. After his return Henry sunk lower and lower in a despicable 
profligacy and imbecility, and his only serious pursuit seemed to 
be the study of the Latin grammar. He was entirely engrossed 
by youthful favourites, or mignons , of whom there were about a 
dozen that vied with him in dress and foppery. Four of these, 
St. Luc, D’ 0, Arques, and Caumont were remarked gradually to 
obtain the ascendancy, and were called the four Evangelists. 
Arques became Duke of Joveuse and Governor of Normandy and 
Havre de Grace; Caumont was made Duke of Epernon and suc¬ 
cessively governor of Metz, Boulogne, Calais and Provence. By 
these favourites Henry was entirely governed, and he affected not 
to obey his mother, although he is said to have been the only person 
for whom she had ever felt any affection. 

As Henry would not return at the summons of the Poles, they 
passed a decree to depose him July 15th 1575. The French 
envoy persuaded the Diet to defer the election of another king till 
December; yet Henry took no steps to second the wish of his 
mother and procure the election of the Duke of Alenpon. The 
suffrages of the Poles were divided between the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian and Stephen Bathori, Yoyvode of Transylvania; but the 
latter obtained the preference, on condition of his marrying Anne 
Jagellon, sister of Sigismund II., the last king of that race; and 
a civil war was on the point of breaking out which was arrested 
by the death of Maximilian (1576). Bathori, after returning to 
the Catholic faith, was then generally recognised as king. 

In the autumn of 1575 the German auxiliaries began to enter 
France. On the 10th of October Guise and his brother Mayenne 
defeated at Dormans their advanced guard of 4000 or 5000 men 
under Montmorenci de Thore, who had embraced the Protestant 
faith at Geneva. In this encounter Guise received a wound in the 
cheek, which entitled him like his father to the surname of the 
Balafre. The Court hung undecided between the parties. The 
King feared the exploits and the popularity of Guise, and dreaded 
at the same time the triumph of the Protestants. Under these 
circumstances. Marshals Montmorenci and Cosse were dismissed 
from custody to mediate a peace, and they succeeded in effecting a 
truce of seven months—from November 21st 1575 to June 25th 
1576—on conditions which excited the anger and jealousy of the 
ultra-Catholics. The King undertook to provide a large sum for 
the payment of the Count Palatine’s troops; to grant the Hugonots 
and Politicians six cautionary towns, Angouleme, Niort, La Charite, 
Bourges, Saumur and Mezieres; and to pay the garrisons which 
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•Alen$on and Conde might place in them, as well as a Swiss guari 

rr his brother. But the truce was observed by neither party. 
The commandants of Bourges and Angouleme would not obey the 
King’s orders to surrender those towns to Alen^on, who received 
instead Cognac and St. Jean d’Angeli. In February 1576 Conde 
and John Casimir, at the head of 18,000 German troops, marched 
through Champagne and Burgundy, crossed the Loire and Allier, 
and formed a junction with the allied army under Alen^on in 
the Bourbonnais. At the same time the King of Navarre, on the 
pretence of a hunting party, contrived to escape from court, and 
succeeded in reaching his government of Guyenne. It was several 
months, however, before he returned to the Hugonot confession, 
nor would he join the generalissimo, Alenpon; but he sent deputies 
to a congress which met at Moulins to consider of the conditions 
to be prescribed to the King. These amounted to an almost 
complete surrender of the royal authority; yet a peace was 
concluded, and on the 14th of May the King in person laid 
before the Parliament an edict embodying its conditions, the fifth 
that had been promulgated in the short space of thirteen years. 
This peace, called La Paix de Monsieur 8 , was the most advan¬ 
tageous one the Hugonots had yet made. The exercise of their 
religion was to be freely allowed throughout the kingdom, except 
at Paris and in the precincts of the court, till a general council 
should be assembled; mixed chambers (chambres mi-parties), or 
courts composed of an equal number of Catholics and Protestants, 
were to be instituted in all the Parliatnents of France; and the 
massacre of the St. Bartholomew was disavowed. The interested 
aims of the Protestant leaders appeared in the advantageous con¬ 
ditions which they secured for themselves. Each strove to turn 
the King’s embarrassment to his own advantage. Alenin obtained 
as an apanage the provinces of Touraine, Berri and Anjou, with 
complete jurisdiction both in civil and military affairs, the right of 
presentation to all royal prebends, and a pension of 100,000 crowns. 
From this time he assumed the title of Duke of Anjou, formerly 
borne by his brother. The King of Navarre, the Prince of Conde, 
and Marshal Damville were re-established in their offices and 
governments; John Casimir received a sum of money and the 
promise of a still larger one, and other leaders were gained by 
assurances of future favours. 

The Court was not sincere, as the ultra-Catholics must have 
known, in their negotiations with the Hugonots. But Guise and 

9 The title of Monsieur began in the given to the king’s eldest brother or 
latter half of the sixteenth century to be youngest son. 
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party had gained nothing, and the conditions of the pe; 
afforded an excellent theme by which the Jesuits might arouse the 
fanaticism of the people. The question of the succession to the 
crown was also a good handle for exciting jealousy and alarm. 
The King was childless, and as many believed, impotent; his 
brother, the Duke of Anjou, the next heir, had declared himself 
the protector of the Protestants ; and if he also should die without 
children the crown devolved to the House of Bourbon, the heads 
of which, the King of Navarre and Conde, were Hugonots. But 
what gave the ultra-Catholics the most immediate cause of offence 
was a secret article in the treaty by which Conde was to have the 
government of Picardy; and it was principally this that called the 
League into existence. Picardy had again become completely 
Catholic, and one of its principal nobles, the Baron d’Humi&res, 
governor of Roye, Montdidier, and Peronne, was not only a zealous 
Papist, but had also a personal feud with Conde. 

There can be no doubt that the first foundations of the great 
Catholic League may be traced back to a much earlier period. 0 
Some associations to protect the old religion had been formed as 
early as 1563 by the guilds and other civic unions, and especially 
by the spiritual brotherhoods, which attracted the court and the 
nobility by their religious mummeries, their penances, and church 
goings, and the populace by the spectacle of their splendid pro¬ 
cessions. But the League was now first formally organised by 
the Baron d’Humieres with the assistance of the Jesuits. The 
neighbouring nobility and the principal citizens of the towns of 
Picardy were convened in secret meetings, and an act of union was 
framed which was intended to be submitted to the King. A still, 
more important document however, drawn up apparently by the 
Duke of Guise and his friends, and addressed not only to the 
leaguers of Picardy but to all the Catholic nobility of the kingdom, 
must be regarded as the real constituent act of the League. This 
act, which begins like a formal treaty, “ In the name of the Holy 
Trinity,” and concludes with the formula of an oath to be taken 
by all those who joined the League, professes its object to be to 
restore the entire word of God, and to uphold.the service of the 
holy Eoman Catholic Church; to maintain the King in his 
authority, but as subordinate to the States-General; to restore the 
ancient liberties enjoyed under Clovis; and to assert these objects 
to the death against whomsoever it may be. 10 

9 Michelet ascribes its real origin to themselves to the King of Spain and the 
the year 1561, when the King having Duke of Guise ( La IAgue y p. 89). 
formed a resolution to sell some church 10 The act is in La Popelini^re, t. ii. 
property, the Parisian clergy addressed fol. 320; Cayet, Chronol . Noven. Introd. 
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4^us it is plain that the Catholic chiefs had taken a leaf fr! 
£heir adversaries’ book, and designed to entice the people by the 
hope of a political revolution combined with the maintenance of 
the ancient religion. The League soon acquired numerous ad¬ 
herents. It was eagerly signed by the Parisians, who were followed 
by the people of Picardy, Poitou and Touraine; and it had already 
received the signatures of considerable towns and even whole 
provinces, before the King was aware of its existence, except 
perhaps in Brittany. The moment had been well chosen, as the 
States were to assemble at Blois early in the winter. But before 
they met, a Hugonot publication acquainted the King with his 
real situation. 

The papers of an advocate named David* a man of ill reputation 
who had died at Lyon on his return from Kome, fell into the 
hands of the Hugonots, and were immediately published by them. 
Their contents were of the most extraordinary kind, and contained a 
plan tor exterminating the Hugonots, and seizing and bringing to 
trial the King’s brother. When this had been accomplished, the 
Duke of Guise, as rightful heir to the crown by descent from 
Charlemagne, was with the Pope’s sanction to shut up the King in 
a monastery, in like manner as the Duke’s ancestor Pepin had 
formerly treated Childeric. Guise was then to be proclaimed 
King, and the authority of the Holy See was to be fully restored, 
through the abolition by the States of the liberties of the Gallican 
Church. 

How far the Duke was connected with the origin of this paper 
does not appear; he probably merely connived at the plan; but it 
is certain that the Cardinal de Pelleve, a creature of the Guises, 
who was then staying at Rome, cordially promoted David’s project, 
spoke of it in the Consistory, and communicated it to Philip II. 
It is by no means improbable that the Guises had formed an 
ulterior plan of seizing the crown. They had hoped to enjoy a 
large share of the government under Henry III., especially as that 
monarch had chosen his consort from their house ; yet they found 
themselves elbowed out by the King’s minions. They were fond 
of tracing the antiquity of their descent, as superior to that of the 
reigning dynasty 11 ; yet, even if their pretensions be allowed, it 
was not the Duke of Guise, but the Duke of Lorraine, of the elder 


sub init. One of the best authorities for 
the history of the League is Simon Gou- 
lart, a Protestant minister, whose Me r 
moires de la Ligue were published from 
1589 to 1599. 


11 In 1580 the genealogist Francois 
de Kosi^res published a book at Paris 
in which the Guises were derived from 
Antenor! Ranke, Franz. Gesch. B. i. S. 
404. 
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branch of the family, who would have been entitled to the crow* 
of France. Henry III. at first deemed the papers of David to be 
a Hugonot forgery, till St. Goard, his ambassador in Spain, sent 
him another copy which had been forwarded to Philip II. 

These discoveries tended to increase the alarm of Henry III., 
who forgetting that it ill becomes a King to declare himself the 
leader of a party among his subjects, could think of no other 
means of combating the League than by placing himself at the 
head of it. The assembly of the States-General was a stormy one. 
The cowardly act of which the King had been guilty in subscribing 
the League deprived him of all respect. All that he gained by it 
was that everything militating against the royal authority should 
be struck out of the document; which was then laid before the 
States for their acceptance, and ordered to be signed throughout 
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the kingdom. The new act excluded the Bourbons from the 


throne by limiting the succession to the House of Valois. Many 
of the deputies signed it, while others refused. The States forbore 
to vote the King any supplies, and would not even consent to the 
alienation of the crown lands; hut they insisted on the extir¬ 
pation of Protestantism. 

As the conditions of the peace had not been observed the 
Hugonots were still in arms, and had been making conquests while 
the States were sitting. The King of Navarre, who had been 
declared chief of the counter-league, and Conde his Lieutenant- 
general, had subdued and occupied many places in Guyenne, 
Poitou and the neighbouring provinces, while Marshal Damville 
had done the like in Languedoc. The King had sent deputies 
from the States to negoeiate with them, but without effect, Conde 
and Damville at once refused to recognise the assembly at Blois. 
The answer of the King of Navarre was somewhat milder and more 
politic. “ Tell the assembly,” said he, “ that I constantly pray to 
God to bring me to a knowledge of the truth, and, if I am in the 
right way, to maintain me in it; if not, to open my eyes. Inform 
them that I am prepared not only to renounce error, but also to 
stake my possessions and my life for the extirpation of heresy out 
of the kingdom, and if possible out of the world.” Thus even at 
this period we see Henry of Navarre, who had already been twice a 
Catholic and twice a Protestant, wavering bet ween the two religions, 
and prepared to accept either as circumstances might direct. His 
answer was highly unpalatable to the Calvinist ministers. 

The Court had fulfilled its engagements with the Duke of Anjou, 
who not only deserted his former friends but also took the com¬ 
mand of an army to act against them, although he owed every- 
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he obtained to his having joined their party. The Co^u 
^ifro succeeded in seducing Marshal Damville from the « cause.” 
An aristocrat and a soldier, Damville was little inclined to obey 
the commands of stormy meetings of civilians, and to connect 
himself with the democratic republic of the Hugonots. More dif¬ 
ficulty was experienced in treating with the King of Navarre ; but 
at length he also was induced to accept the terms of a peace which 
was published at Bergerac in .September 1577. 12 There were two 
treaties, one public, the other secret; hut it is unnecessary to detail 
conditions which were only meant to be observed so long as might 
be convenient, and it will suffice to state, that, on the whole, they 
were less favourable to the Protestants than those of the Peace of 
Monsieur. The only point to be remarked is, that by one of the 
articles the King, as it were by a side wind, suppressed the Catholic 
League as well as the Hugonot confederations. 13 The Pope and 
the King of Spain, as well as the Guises, had used their utmost 
endeavours to prevent the concluding of this treaty; and Gregory 
XIIL had offered the King 900,000 livres towards the expenses to 
be incurred by continuing the war. But many circumstances 
combined to incline the French Court to peace; particularly the 
refusal of the States to vote any money, the menaces of John 
Casimir, and the disclosures respecting the projects of the Guises. 

The King, instead of availing himself of this interval of repose 
to fortify himself against his enemies, only sank deeper and deeper 
into vice and infamy. His conduct can be compared only with 
that of the weakest as well as the worst of the Koman emperors, and 
offers, in the portentous union of beastly impurity with fantastic 
superstition, a striking parallel to that of Elagabalus. At the 
opening of the States-General he appeared in diamond ear-rings ; 
in his orgies he would often assume the manners and dress of a 
female 14 ; and though the national exchequer was empty, he and 
his mother ga ve fetes that cost 100,000 francs; in some of which 
the giiests were waited on by women either half naked or in 
man s attire. The minions by whom Henry was surrounded were 


12 This peace is also called the Peace of 
Poitiers. 

13 “ Seront touies hgues et associations 
et confrairies faites et a faire, sous quel- 
que pr^texte que ce soit, au prejudice de 
notre present 5dit cass6es et annull^es,” 

—Art. 65. The edict is in La Pope- 
lini^re (t. ii. fol. 385), whose History 
.concludes with this peace. The secret 
articles in Dumont, t. v. pt. i. p. 308 sq. 

14 As described in the Tragiques of 


d’Aubign^, a poet as well as a historian: 

“ Pour nouveau parement il porta tout ce 
jour 

Cet habit monstrueux, pareil a son' 
amour, 

Si qu’au premier abord chacun 6tait en 
peine 

S’il voyoit un roi-femme ou bien un 
homme reine.” 

Liv. ii. Princes, p. 72. 
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:i6us as well as profligate; duels and assassinations were 


everyday occurrence; the court resembled at once a slaughter¬ 
house and a brothel,'although, amid all this corruption, the King 
was the slave of monks and Jesuits whom he implicitly obeyed. 
It was about this time (December 1578) that he instituted the 
military order of the Holy Ghost, that of St. Michael having fallen 
into contempt through being prostituted to unworthy objects. 

Meanwhile the Guises were using every effort to rekindle the 
war, which Catherine, on the other hand, was endeavouring to pre¬ 
vent. With this view she travelled, in August, into the southern 
provinces, and had an interview with Henry of Navarre at Nerac, 
bringing with her Henry’s wife, her daughter Margaret; a circum¬ 
stance, however, which did not add to the pleasure of their meet¬ 
ing. Henry received the ladies coldly, and they retired into 
Languedoc, where they passed the remainder of the year. Never¬ 
theless the negociations were sedulously pursued; for a peace with 
the Hugonots was, at this time, indispensable to the Court. The 
exactions of the King, in order to satisfy his minions, were met 
with resistance, especially in the more Catholic provinces, where 
the dissatisfaction was fomented by the Guises; and Henry was 
obliged Jo purchase from that influential family a sort of tacit 
truce, by according to them pecuniary favours. In February 1579, 
a secret treaty was signed at Nerac, by which the concessions 
granted to the Protestants by the peace of Bergerac were much 
extended. In these negociations Catherine affected a scriptural 
language, similar to that used by the Calvinist ministers; which 
the ladies of the Court called “the language of Canaan,” and 
studied it over-night in the chamber of the Queen-mother amid 
bursts of laughter, Mademoiselle Atri, one of Catherine’s “ flying 
squadron,” being the chief preceptor. Catherine spent nearly the 
whole of the year 1579 in the south, endeavouring to avert a re¬ 
newal of the war by her intrigues, rather than by a faithful ob¬ 
servance of the peace. But the King of Navarre saw through her 
Italian artifices, and was prepared to summon his friends and 
captains at the shortest notice. 

The hostilities which he foresaw were not long in breaking out, 
and in a way that would seem impossible in any other country than 
France. When the King of Navarre fled from Court in 1576, he 
expressed his indifference for two things he had left behind, the 
mass and his wife; Margaret, the heroine of a thousand amours, 
was equally indifferent, and though they now contrived to cohabit 
together, it was because each connived at the infidelities of the 
other. Henry was in love with Mademoiselle Fosseuse, a girl of 
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urteen, while Margaret had taken for her gallant the yo 
discount of Turenne, who had lately turned Hugonot, and was an 
important acquisition to that party both by his personal qualities 
and his vast estates. The Duke of Anjou being at this time dis¬ 
posed to renew his connection with the Hugonots, Margaret served 
as the medium of communication between her brother and her 
husband; while Henry III. with a view to interrupt this good 
understanding, wrote to the King of Navarre to acquaint him of 
the intrigues of his wife with Turenne. Henry was neither surprised 
nor afflicted at this intelligence; but he laid the letter before the 
guilty parties, who both denied the charge, and Henry affected to 
believe their protestations. The ladies of the Court of Nerac were 
indignant at this act of Henry III., “the enemy of women;” they 
pressed their lovers to renew hostilities against that discourteous 
monarch; Anjou added his instances to those of the ladies; and 
in 1580 ensued the war called from its origin la guerre des amou- 
reux , or war of the lovers: the seventh of what are sometimes 
styled the wars of religion! The Prince of Conde, who lived on 
bad terms with his cousin, had already taken the field on his own 
account, and in November 1579 had seized on the little town of 
La Fere in Picardy. In the spring of 1580 the Protestant ohiefs 
in the south unfurled their banners. The King of Navarre laid 
the foundation of his military fame by the bravery he displayed at 
the capture of Cahors; but ou the whole the movement proved a 
failure. Henry III. had no fewer than three armies in the field, 
which were generally victorious, and the King of Navarre found 
himself menaced in his capital of Nerac by Marshal Biron. But 
Henry III., for fear of the Guises, did not wish to press the 
Hugonots too hard, and at length accepted the proffered mediation 
of the Duke of*Anjou, who was at this time anxious to enter on the 
protectorate offered to him by the Flemings.Anjou set off for 
the south, accompanied by his mother and her flying squadron; 
conferences were opened at the castle of Fleix in Perigord, and on 
November 26th 1580 a treaty was concluded which was almost a 
literal renewal of that of Bergerac. Thus an equivocal peace, or 
rather truce, was re-established, which proved of some duration. 

At this period the conquest of Portugal by Philip II., by adding a 
new force to that already almost irresistible power, diverted for a 
time the attention of the French from their own domestic troubles 
to the affairs of Spain, and. revived in them all that ancient- 
jealousy of the House of Austria, which seemed to have slumbered, 


15 See next chapter. 
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i.tbey were invoking the aid of Philip in support of bigot: 
and. faction. 

It was during the reign of Emmanuel I., or the Great, as we have 
already seen, that Portugal laid the foundation of its greatness, by 
its conquests in Asia, Africa and America. Emmanuel was succeeded 
by John III. who reigned from 1521 to 1557. Under this king 
Portugal attained its highest pitch of commercial prosperity, and 
Japan was added to the countries with which it traded in the east 
(1542). The seeds of its decline were, however, already sown, 
and partly by the policy of John himself. That monarch had 
shown much favour to the Jesuits before they were regularly 
established, and had invited two of Loyola’s first companions and 
apostles, Simon Rodriguez and Francis Xavier, into Portugal. 
Xavier repaired to the East Indies and to Japan as a missionary, 
and assisted to spread Christianity and civilisation. But the footing 
which this sect obtained in Portugal, and the fanaticism which 
they necessarily introduced, gave a fatal blow to the prosperity of 
the country where, under John’s successors, the persecution of the 
Inquisition became stricter and more intolerant than in Spain. 
The authority of the Jesuits increased during the long minority 
of King Sebastian who, at the death of his grandfather John III., 
was a child only three years old. His bigoted grandmother 
Catherine, a sister of Charles V., to whom devolved his guardian¬ 
ship and the care of his education, placed him under the direction 
of the Jesuits; and when, in 1561, Catherine retired into a convent, 
the same plan was pursued by his new guardian. Cardinal Henry, 
a brother of John III., and Archbishop of Braga, Evora, and Lis¬ 
bon, and also Grand-Inquisitor of Portugal. Cardinal Henry was 
entirely a churchman. In his view the material prosperity of the 
kingdom was but as dust in the balance when compared with the 
interests of the Church; and instead therefore of intrusting the 
education of Sebastian to statesmen and men of the world, he placed 
him under two Jesuits, Don Alexis de Menezes, who acted as his 
chamberlain, and Don Louis de Camara, as his teacher and con¬ 
fessor. By these men the mind of Sebastian was filled with 
romantic and fantastical views of religion. The Pope and his 
glory formed the chief object of his contemplation; he dreamt of 
nothing but acquiring the crown of Christian Knighthood by 
crusades against the Moslems, and of reducing the East and West 
under the cross of Christ and the victorious banner of Portugal. 
This martial and religious ardour found, however, an opportunity 
to exert itself nearer home. In 1574 Sebastian undertook an ex¬ 
pedition into Africa, where for some time he waged with the 
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jrs an undecisive war; which a few years after he 
erupted to renew, to his own destruction and the downfall of his 
kingdom. 

Muley Mohammed, Sultan of Morocco, by altering the law of 
succession, and appointing that the crown should devolve, on the 
death of the reigning sovereign, to his eldest brother instead of to 
his son, had filled that empire with civil tumult, conspiracy and 
murder. Muley’s son, Abdallah, in spite of his father’s law, had 
contrived to seize and retain the sceptre; and in order to transmit 
it to his son, Muley Mohammed, he murdered all his brothers 
except two; of whom one had escaped to Constantinople, and the 
other, Muley Hamet, on account of his seemingly harmless charac¬ 
ter, was suffered to live. On the death of Abdallah, his son, Muley 
Mohammed, also put his brothers to death, and attempted to seize 
his uncle, Muley Hamet, who, however, escaped to Constantinople; 
and returning in 1575 with a Turkish force defeated his nephew 
in two battles and seized the throne. Muley Mohammed now 
sought foreign assistance; first from Philip II., by whom it was 
refused, and then from Sebastian. The prospect thus opened to 
that adventurous and fanatical monarch of subduing Africa and 
opposing the Osmanlis proved irresistible. It was in vain that his 
grandfather’s counsellors, as well as his grandmother -Catherine, 
and Cardinal Henry dissuaded him from so wild a project; he had 
determined to venture his whole kingdom on the enterprise, and 
he applied to the King of Spain his maternal uncle to assist him 
in it. At an interview which he had with Philip II., at the shrine 
of the Virgin at Guadalupe, that monarch, as well as the Duke of 
Alva, also counselled Sebastian to abandon the undertaking; but 
finding his nephew’s resolution unalterable, Philip at length 
promised to support him with 50 galleys and 5000 men. 

Sebastian sailed from Tangiers, the residence of Muley Mo¬ 
hammed, June 24th 1578, with an army consisting of Portuguese, 
Castilians and Germans, and a large body of volunteers, including 
most of the Portuguese nobility and many prelates. Among his 
forces was a body of 600 Italians, commanded by Thomas Stukely, 
an Englishman, who had been destined by the Pope for an 
expedition against England. The point of attack wasr El Arish, 
or Larache, which might easily have been reached by sea. Se¬ 
bastian, however, preferred to march through the sandy desert of 
Alcassirquivir, where he was encountered by 40,000 Moorish 
cavalry. A battle ensued at Alcassir, at the distance of three or 
four days’ march from El Arish, in which Sebastian was defeated 
and slain, and his whole army nearly annihilated. The French 
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traveller Le Blanc 16 , who was present at the battle, says that^ijej 
saw the corpse of Sebastian in a chest filled with quicklime ; but 
the Portuguese believed their king to have escaped alive, and that 
he would reappear among them; an opinion which caused many 
pretenders to spring up after the Spaniards had taken possession 
of Portugal. 

As Sebastian did not make his appearance. Cardinal Henry of 
Braga assumed the regency, and was at length proclaimed king. 
As the Cardinal was old and childless many claimants to the throne 
appeared, the chief of whom were Philip II. of Spain, the 
Duchess of Braganza, and Antonio, Prior of Crato. Philip II.’s 
claim was founded on his being son of an elder sister of John III. 
The Duke of Braganza, who had married a younger sister, asserted 
that their offspring had a better claim to the’ throne by right of 
representation, as there was an ancient law excluding all foreigners 
from the succession. Antonio was the natural son of Louis a 
brother of John III., who, however, endeavoured to show that he 
was born in lawful wedlock; and who further maintained that, as 
the founder of the dynasty was a bastard, an illegitimate origin 
would not unconditionally exclude him from the throne. King 
Henry would not declare himself for any of the claimants; and 
though, at an assembly of the States at Almeria, a considerable 
part of the clergy and nobles inclined to favour the pretensions of 
Philip, the great body of the citizens and people appeared to be 
against him. Under these circumstances no resolution was come 
to, and soon afterwards King Henry died, January 31st 1580. 

In anticipation of this event Philip II. had prepared to seize 
the Portuguese crown by assembling an army of 24,000 Spanish 
and Italian veterans, on pretence of a threatened invasion by the 
Emperor of Morocco. The command of this force was intrusted 
to the Duke of Alva, as we have mentioned in a former chapter, 
although that veteran general was then in such disgrace that Philip 
would not admit him to an interview, but communicated his orders 
in writing. Meanwhile the Portuguese had declared themselves 
in favour of Don Antonio, who had been taken prisoner in Morocco, 
but contrived to escape after a slavery of forty days. Antonio was 
declared king at a popular meeting at Santarem; was afterwards 
proclaimed at Lisbon, June 24th 1580, and was soon surrounded 
by a large body of citizens and peasants who flocked to his standard. 
But these undisciplined bands were incapable of making head against 
Alva and his veterans. Antonio, who displayed great personal 


16 Voyages de Le Blanc, pt. ii. ch. 22, p. 164. 
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valour, was defeated and wounded in a bloody battle at Alcantar^ 
and the Spaniards successively took possession of Coimbra and 
Lisbon. In this campaign Alva displayed the same cruelty that 
he had shown in the Netherlands, though it took a different direc¬ 
tion ; and we are surprised to hear that this unrelenting champion 
of the orthodox church caused 2000 monks to be put to death in 
Portugal. Antonio, who had assembled 5000 or 6000 men at 
Oporto, found resistance hopeless. He fled to Viana, intending to 
escape by sea, but having failed in the attempt, concealed himself 
during several months in different parts of the country; and 
although Philip had offered a reward of 8000 ducats for his dis¬ 
covery, nobody was found base enough to betray him. At length, 
in January 1581, he succeeded in escaping in a Flemish ship to 
Calais, where the French government afforded him protection. 

Philip II., who, during Alva’s campaign, had repaired to Badajoz 
in order to be nearer to the scene of action, entered Portugal after 
its conquest had been achieved; and in April 1581 he received 
the homage of the Portuguese States assembled at Tomar. The 
youthful son of the Duchess of Braganza, who, during the Spanish 
invasion, had been kept a prisoner by the Duke of Medina Sidonia, 
sent to Philip an act renouncing his pretensions to the crown, 
which the Spanish monarch, while affecting to consider it as 
unnecessary, nevertheless took care to lay up among the archives 
of Simancas. From Tomar, Philip proceeded to Santarem, where 
by an affected display of benevolence he attempted to make the 
people forget the cruelties they had experienced at the hands of 
Alva and his soldiers. Philip spent about two years in Portugal 
in consolidating his new conquest. His eldest son Don Diego 
whom the Portuguese States had recognised as their future sovereign 
having died at Lisbon in November 1582, he caused them to do 
homage to his second son, Philip, at another assembly held 
January 26th 1583. In the following February he returned into 
Spain after appointing Cardinal Albert, brother of the Emperor 
Kodolph II., governor of Portugal. 

Nothing can show more strongly the want of a combined poli¬ 
tical action, to which we have before alluded as characterising 
Europe at this period—the abeyance, so to speak, of the European 
system—than the apathy and indifference with which the great 
powers regarded the subjugation of Portugal by Spain; a conquest 
which annexed for more than half a century to the already over¬ 
grown power of the Spanish monarchy, not only the remaining 
western portion of the Iberian peninsula, with its fertile fields and 
noble harbours, but also the rich and extensive possessions of Por- 
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ffin America and the Indies. It was not till after the conque^ 
Vras irrevocably completed, that France and England began to show 
any anxiety about its results. The affairs of Portugal, indeed, 
tended to divert for awhile from England those plots of the Pope 
and the Spanish King which so seriously menaced the safety of 
Elizabeth. In 1578 Gregory XIII. began to renew his designs against 
the English Queen; and one of his favourite projects was to seize 
Ireland for his nephew Buoncompagni. It is surprising to see 
how similar were the ideas then entertained abroad respecting 
Ireland, and perhaps with more justice, to those which still prevail 
in many parts of the continent. 17 Ireland was represented to 
Gregory as the victim of English cruelty and rapacity, as a country 
so ripe for rebellion that an army of 5000 men would easily secure 
its liberation. With a view to this conquest the Pope took into 
his service one Thomas Stukely, the English refugee before men¬ 
tioned, whom he made his chamberlain, bestowed on him the title 
of Marquis of Leinster, gave him 40,000 crowns, and raised for 
him several hundred Italian troops. Gregory also sent Sega as his 
nuncio into Spain, to gain over Philip II. to the project, who pro¬ 
mised to assist it with men and money; and Stukely sailed from 
Civita Vecchia with his Italians to join a Spanish and Portuguese 
force assembled in the Tagus. But Don Sebastian, who was to 
have commanded the expedition, diverted his forces, as we have 
already seen, to his wild enterprise in Morocco, where both he and 
Stukely perished; and as Philip’s subsequent invasion of Portugal 
led him to diminish his army in the Netherlands, the romantic 
zeal of Sebastian had the unforeseen effect of promoting the cause 
of Protestantism and liberty. Part of Stukely’s plan was, however, 
carried into effect. Geraldine, an Irish refugee, whom he was to 
have called for-in France, landed in Ireland in 1579 ; the Earl of 
Desmond rose, and some advantages were gained. But reverses 
followed: Geraldine was killed in a skirmish; the rebellion was put 
down, and the leaders severely punishad. 

Rome was pursuing at this time other machinations against 
Elizabeth, of a slower and more insidious but not less dangerous 
kind. The Catholic priests who fled from England in 1568, 
founded under Dr. Wm. Allen a college at Douay, which the Pope 


17 “ . . . i quali (i ministri Inglesi) per 
arricchire se stesso usavano tutta 1’ arte 
della tirannide in quel regno, come tras- 
portando le commodity del paese in In- 
ghilterra, tassando il popolo contra le leggi 
e privilegi antichi, e mantenendo guerra e 
fattioni tra i paesani—non volendo gli 
VOL. II. 1 
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gente che bisogneria per conquistarlo ; Fug- 
ger MSS., ap. Ranke, Topes , vol. ii. p. 80 
(Mrs. Austin’s transl.). 
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'otected and supported with a monthly pension. The establishment 
attracted many English youths, till Eequesens, at the instance of 
Queen Elizabeth, who complained of it as a seminary of treason, 
ordered it to he removed. It was then transferred to Eheims, where 
it was patronised by the Guises as well as the Pope. Gregory XIII. 
endowed another foundation at Eome, under the direction of the 
Jesuits, and a third was established in Spain. From all these 
seminaries numerous priests repaired to England every year, tra¬ 
versing the kingdom in disguise and acting as spies. The Jesuits 
themselves first entered England in 1580, and commenced their 
traitorous conspiracies. The Guises took an active part in all the 
projects against the life and throne of Elizabeth. It was Chiefly 
through their influence and machinations that the destruction of 
Morton, the Eegent of Scotland, was accomplished. After the 
failure of the Irish plot, the Jesuits urged Guise to make an 
attempt on England itself (1583). Such a thing could not he 
accomplished without the aid of Spain, and Guise urged Philip to 
assist him with 4000 men; but it came to the ears of that monarch 
that Guise had agreed with the English Catholics to assist in 
expelling the Spaniards after the invasion had succeeded, and 
Philip put an end to the project. 

But although Elizabeth had much reason to complain of the 
conduct of Philip, she dreaded to involve herself in an open war 
with him, and when the Prior of Crato arrived in London in June 
1581, to solicit her assistance, although she received him honour¬ 
ably, and relieved him bountifully, yet she refused to take up arms 
in his behalf. In France he succeeded better. Although the 
French Court had not ventured to aid Don Antonio during the 
struggle in Portugal, it resolved to assist him in holding some of 
the Portuguese colonies. Catherine de’ Medici even put in a claim 
to the crown of Portugal, as a descendant, through her mother, of 
Eobert Count of Bologne, the eldest son of Alphonso III.; who 
in 1254 had repudiated Eobert’s mother, and disinherited him, 
though the child of the first bed, in favour of a younger son. The 
claim of Catherine could only have been urged as some slight pre¬ 
text for hostilities, or more probably still, with a view .of induc¬ 
ing the Spanish monarch to buy her off 18 ; for by aiding Antonio 
she virtually recognised his pretensions as superior to her own. 
Although Africa and the Brazils submitted to Philip II., a great 
part of the Azores' declared for the Prior of Crato. Those islands 
were then the chief place of rendezvous for vessels bound to either 


18 Brienne MSS., ap. Motley, Un. Netherlands, vol. i. p. 103 sq. 
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cries ; and if occupied by a hostile force, would, as Catherine 
observed to Walsingham 19 , render almost useless to Philip both his 
own colonies and the Portuguese. In 1581 some succours were 
despatched from France to the Azores; and in the following year 
Catherine fitted out a fleet of fifty-five sail, with 5000 troops on 
board, which she intrusted to the command of her relative, Philip 
Strozzi. A descent was effected; but the Spanish fleet under Santa 
Cruz soon afterwards appeared; a bloody battle ensued, July 26th 
1582, in which Strozzi was defeated and slain; most of the French 
vessels were either taken or sunk, and the Spanish admiral put to 
death all the prisoners he made, declaring that as no regular war 
had been proclaimed between France and Spain he could regard 
them only as pirates. The Prior of Crato succeeded in escaping 
to Terceira,. which, with the help of Emanuel da Silva, and a few 
hundred French, he defended for some time against the Spaniards. 
In 1583, however, Philip despatched an overwhelming force which 
reduced the Azores to subjection. Don Antonio escaped to France, 
and died at Paris in 1595, after having made in 1589, with the 
assistance of the English admiral, Drake, as will be related in the 
sequel, another fruitless attempt to wrest Portugal from the 
Spanish crown. 

The conquest of Portugal and its magnificent possessions tended 
to revive the prestige of Spanish power, then somewhat waning 
through the revolt in the Netherlands. It was on this side that 
Spain was most vulnerable 20 * and hither for a few years after Philip’s 
conquest, as we have related elsewhere, the force of France was 
directed, but with that underhand system of warfare which char¬ 
acterises the latter portion of the sixteenth century; while Philip 
retaliated by drawing closer his alliance with the House of Guise. 
The fruits of this connection appeared in a terrible conspiracy. 
One Salc&de, a Spaniard by origin, but remotely connected on the 
female side with the House of Lorraine, offered to the Duke of 
Anjou, now also Duke of Brabant, the services of the regiment of 
volunteers that he had* levied in Champagne.. As Salc£de’s father 
had been one of the victims of the St. Bartholomew his advances 
were received without suspicion. The infamous character of the 
man, however — he had been condemned to death by the Parlia¬ 
ment of Bouen for forgery and arson.—and some other circum¬ 
stances, excited the notice of the Prince of Orange, who caused 
Salc&ie to be apprehended at Bruges, July 21st 1582. Being put 


10 M&moires de Walsingham , ap. Ranke, 
Fr. Gesch. B. i. S. 389. 

20 For the operations of France and the 


Duke of Ajijouin the Netherlands, see the 
next chapter. 
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■sthe torture he revealed the plan of a vast conspiracy. He cofc 
leased that he had been employed by the Guises as a spy, in the 
interest of Philip II., on the naval armament preparing for Strozzi; 
and that the Duke of Guise had afterwards revealed to him a plot 
by which the Duke of Anjou was to be enveloped between the 
forces of the Duke of Parma and the League; Calais was to be 
surrendered to the former, while an army levied by the Pope and 
the Duke of Savoy 21 , and commanded by the Duke of Nemours 
was to march upon Lyon, and another from Spain was to .invade 
France by way of Bayonne and Bearn; Henry III. was to be seized 
and placed in the hands of the King of Spain. The assassination 
of the Duke of Anjou was included in the plan. At the request of 
Henry, Sal cede was sent from Bruges to Vincennes, where he was 
examined by torture in the King’s presence, and was afterwards 
handed over to the Parliament for prosecution. His confessions, 
which, however, he retracted more than once, implicated in the 
conspiracy some who professed the greatest attachment to the 
King, and even his favourite the Duke of Joyeuse himself. Many 
of these accusations were, perhaps, calumnious, yet of the main 
outlines of the conspiracy there can be little doubt. Salcede was 
condemned to be torn to pieces by four horses (October 25th 
1582). 

After the failure of this plot, Philip II., dissatisfied with the 
inactivity of the League, and alarmed by the entry of the Duke of 
Montpensier and Marshal Biron into Flanders, endeavoured to 
excite disturbances in France by means of the Hugonots; and 
early in 1583 he offered the King of Navarre a considerable 
subsidy to renew the war against Henry III. Thus even the 
bigoted Philip could make religion bend to policy. The King 
of Navarre played with the offer; thanked Philip for his good 
intentions and communicated them to Henry III., in order to dis¬ 
pose that monarch to prolong the term for the surrender of the 
cautionary towns. Some time after Philip II. renewed his offer 
on the occasion of an insult offered to Henry of Navarre’s wife by 
the King her brother. Margaret, tired of the little Court of Nerac 
after the departure of most of the young lords for Flanders, had 
returned to the Court of France early in 1582, where she entered 
into a thousand cabals, quarrelled with the King and rallied his 
minions. Stung by her insolence, Henry III. one day, in the 
presence of all the Court, overwhelmed his sister with reproaches 
and abuse; named to her one after another the long list of her 


21 Now Charles Emmanuel, Emmanuel Philibert having died in 1580. 
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nts; accused her of having had a child since her return 1 
is by Harlai de Chanvallon, grand-master of the artillery; and 
concluded by ordering her to return into Grascony. 22 On the road 
she and her ladies were overtaken by some archers of the guard, 
who made them pull off their little half-masks 23 of black velvet, to 
see if there were no men among them, and detained two of her 
suite as prisoners. These ladies were not suffered to proceed till 
they had been subjected to a strict interrogatory respecting the 
conduct of their mistress. The King of Navarre refused to receive 
back his wife after such an insult; a step necessary to his dignity, 
though in reality he was totally indifferent about her behaviour. 
Philip II., as we have said, took advantage of this occurrence to 
renew his offers to Henry of Navarre. On his refusing, the Spanish 
agents observed, “You do not know what you are doing; we can 
soon find another market;” alluding to the Cruises. But Navarre 
again acquainted Henry III. with the designs of the King of Spain, 
as well as of a plot of the Duke of Savoy to enter Provence. 

The proceedings of the Duke of Anjou in Flanders, his ill success, 
return to France, and death in June 1584, will be related in 
another chapter. By his decease Henry of Navarre became the 
second person in the kingdom, as heir presumptive of the crown, 
although the branch of Bourbon was separated from the royal stem 
by a lapse of more than three centuries. But his heresy stood in his 
way. Henry III., who was really inclined to support the King of 
Navarre in preference to the House of Cruise, sent to him the Duke 
of Epernon to exhort him to change his religion. On that head 
Henry of Navarre was probably indifferent, though as a modern 
historian observes 24 ? he compensated for his lukewarmness by 
believing in two dogmas unknown either at Rome or Greneva— 
toleration and humanity. He listened not, however, to the King’s 
exhortations, though he offered his services and those of his party 
against the enemies of the crown. The change in the King of 
Navarre’s position had also excited the solicitude of his friends, 
and Du Plessis Mornay addressed to him an eloquent letter exhor¬ 
ting him to cease the open scandal of his numerous amours. 25 

The most important consequence of the death of the Duke of 


2i Some of Margaret’s letters to Chan- 
vallon are published at the end of her 
Memoirs (ed. Guessard). His beauty- 
procured him the name of “ le beau Chan- 
vallon.” There can be little doubt that 
Margaret had by him a son, who became 
a Capuchin monk under the name of P6re 
Ange. See D’Aubign^, Hist. Un. p. 1077 ; 
Lestoile, Journal de Henri III. anno 1583. 


23 These little masks, which were then 
fashionable among the ladies, were called 
loups. 

24 Martin. 

25 Henry was then in love with Cori- 
sande d’Andouins, Countess of Gramont 
and Guiche, one of a long catalogue of 
mistresses. 
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njou was the revival of the League, which faction had hith_ 

proved abortive. Philip II. now seized the opportunity to promote it. 
The accession of a Protestant King to the throne of France would 
render inevitable a war between that country and Spain, and might 
threaten the whole European system, as well as the existence of 
the Spanish monarchy. Philip himself was growing into years; 
his son was an infant of seven ; during a long minority what would 
become of Spain with a Hugonot king for neighbour ? Bernardino 
de Mendopa, one of the most incendiary of all Philip’s tools, and 
lately his ambassador in England, whence he had been dismissed 
for his plots against Elizabeth, was sent to Paris to stimulate Guise" 
and the ultra-Catholic party. It was in this metropolis that the 
League was reorganised. Paris was at first divided into five arron- 
dissements , or quarters, under five leaders, who afterwards associated 
with themselves eleven more, in order that each quarter of the city 
might have its director. This was the origin of the Sixteen, who 
afterwards acquired so redoubtable a celebrity. Their policy was 
to gain over the heads of the different guilds and corporations and 
of the spiritual brotherhoods, who were generally followed by the 
other members; and by degrees the great judicial and financial 
bodies were drawn into the League. From Paris its ramifications 
were extended to the principal cities of France. Its main objects 
were the disinherison of Henry of Navarre and the overthrow of the 
King’s minions. The League would willingly have transferred the 
succession to the Duke of Guise, and such a contingency was 
doubtless in the thoughts of that prince ; but he dared not yet 
avow it. A stalking-horse was found in the Cardinal of Bourbon, 


uncle of the King of Navarre, a weak, bigoted, voluptuous old man, 
who, if the claims of his nephew were set aside on the score of 
heresy, was undoubtedly next heir to the crown. Guise, who 
meant to reign under his name, tried to persuade him to renounce 
his ecclesiastical dignities and marry the Ducbess-dowager of 
Montpensier, Guise’s sister. Catherine de’ Medici herself was 
more than half gained over to the League by the dazzling prospect 
of the crown’s descent, after the death of Henry III., to her grand¬ 
son, the son of her eldest daughter, the Duchess of Lorraine; 
though with an absurd inconsistency Catherine retained her hos¬ 
tility towards Philip and was inclined for a war with Spain. The 
situation of Christendom seemed to promise the success of the 
League. In I ranee itself the Protestants were estimated to have 
decreased seventy per cent. 26 In Germany, under the bigoted 


26 Lorenzo Priuli, Belat. di Francia, 1582, ap. Ranke, Popes, vol. ii. p. 153. 
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or Bodolph II., Protestantism was losing all the ground 
gained after the peace of Passau. In Belgium, Farnese was 
advancing from one conquest to another; and the great hero of 
Protestantism, the Prince of Orange, had fallen by the hand of an 
assassin a month after the death of Anjou. 

Henry III., without money or resources, and despicable by his 
want of moral courage, seemed to present no obstacle to the progress 
of the League. So afraid was he of the King of Spain that he 
did not venture to accept Cambrai, which the Duke of Anjou had 
bequeathed to him as a legacy; and Catherine took possession of it 
as a guarantee for her claims on Portugal. Henry had been 
striving to regain the affections of the fanatical Parisians, of the 
priests and the Court of Home by extraordinary acts of devotion. 
After the masquerades and carnival of 1583, he had celebrated 
Lent with unusual strictness, and introduced at Paris the Blancs - 
Battus or Flagellants of Avignon, under the title of the penitents 
of the Annunciation of our Lady. But the Parisians saw in the 
affair only another masquerade. After the death of his brother, 
and the rumours respecting the League, he attempted to conciliate 
the people by many ordinances of reform. He affected at this 
time a great attention to business. Sir Edward Stafford, the 
English ambassador, writes, that the French King was continually 
occupied from two o’clock after midnight, his usual time of rising, 
till eight, shut up in his cabinet “ scribbling” with two or three 
secretaries under him. He now added to his ordinary guard 
another of forty-five men, called Taillagambi , who wore cuirasses 
under their coats. These men were constantly about his person, 
were maintained in the palace, and were not suffered to visit out 
of it. 27 Henry felt that he was in a completely false position, and 
knew not how to extricate himself, dreading alike the Hugonots 
and the League. The Duke of Guise was a most formidable ad¬ 
versary ; there was a grandness in his nature that captivated the 
people. The Pope compared him to Judas Maccabaeus. 

In December 1584 a meeting of the Catholic leaders was held at 
Guise’s castle of Joinville; Philip II. sent plenipotentiaries, and a 
regular treaty, offensive and defensive, was concluded. Its pro¬ 
fessed objects were, the maintenance of the Koman Catholic 
religion; the complete extirpation of all Protestant and heretical 
sects, in the Netherlands as well as in France, and the exclusion of 
heretical princes from the throne. Philip’s envoys made several 
advantageous stipulations. The Cardinal of Bourbon, who had 
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fpc^pted the post assigned to him by the Guises, agreed to ratif 
'ter his accession the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, to renounce all 
alliances with the Turk, and to put an end to all illicit navigation 
towards the Indies; that is, to submit to the monopoly of Spain. 
The French princes engaged to assist Philip to recover Cambrai; 
and he, on the other hand, undertook to pay them 600,000 crowns 
during the first six months of the war, and afterwards 50,000 crowns 
monthly, so long as it lasted. Cardinal Bourbon further promised 
to cede Basse Navarre and Bearn; and Guise and Mayenne 
engaged to deliver- up Don Antonio to Philip. 28 

Before the execution of the treaty, Pere Mathieu, who, from his 
indefatigable activity obtained the name of the “ courier of the 
League,” was despatched to Eome to obtain for it the approbation 
of the Pope. Gregory XIII., who had sanctioned all the most 
violent acts of the ultra-Catholics in France, appears to have given 
a verbal approval of the League ; but he would not authorise it by 
a formal Bull, nor would he consent to the murder of the King,— 
which must therefore have been one of the projects submitted to 
him—though he did not object to the seizing of his person. 

By the establishment of the League France became divided into 
three parties : that of the King, the weakest and most contemptible 
of all; that of Henry of Navarre; and that nominally of the 
Cardinal of Bourbon, but in reality of the Guises and the King of 
Spain. Henry III. wavered some time as to the course he should 
adopt. Towards the end of January 1585 a grand embassy from 
the patriots in the Netherlands solicited his intervention, offering 
him twelve cautionary towns and 100,000 crowns a month; the 
Queen of England, who was now prepared to prevent, at any price, 
the triumph of Philip, urged Henry to accept these offers, which 
she partly guaranteed, and sent him the order of the Garter. 
Philip’s general, Farnese, was at that time engaged in the siege of 
Antwerp; to prevent its being succoured, Philip pressed the 
League to commence operations ; and Henry III., alarmed at their 
movements, dismissed the Dutch ambassadors, and declared that 
he meant to keep peace with the King of Spain. At Peronne, on 
the 31st of March, the League published their manifesto. It was 
in the name of the Cardinal of Bourbon, and signed by him; but 
with it was circulated a list of the chiefs of the League, including 
all the Catholic princes of Europe. The name of the Duke of 
Lorraine appeared, coupled with that of Guise, as lieutenants of 
the League. It was the first time that the Duke of Lorraine had 
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THE EDICT OF NEMOURS. 


>art in the civil wars of France, into which he was entice* 
e promise of Toul and Verdun. The King’s answer to the 
manifesto of the League resembled that of an arraigned criminal. 
He despatched his mother to Epernay, to negociate with the 
Guises; who, however, as a considerable part of the kingdom had 
declared for the League, rose in their demands in proportion to 
their success. The negociations were transferred from Epernay to 
Nemours; and though the King’s arms had met with some partial 
success, a treaty was concluded in July which amounted to a 
virtual surrender of the royal authority as well as a complete pro¬ 
hibition of the Protestant faith. All former edicts in favour of 
the Protestants were revoked; the Chambres mi-parties were 
abolished; the reformed ministers were to quit the kingdom 
within a month, and all other obstinate heretics within six 
months. The Dukes of Guise, Mayenne, Elbeuf, Aumale, Mer- 
coeur, were not only to retain their governments, hut nine 
cautionary towns were also to be assigned to them and to the 
Cardinal of Bourbon for five years; viz.‘Soissons, Dinon, Le Con- 
quet, Chalons, Verdun, Toul, St. Dizier, Beaune, and Rue. This 
peace was proclaimed July 7th, by the Edict of Nemours. 29 On 
the 13th the King joined his mother at St. Maur, where he received 
the homage of the Cardinals of Bourbon and Guise, and of the 
Dukes of Lorraine and Guise. On the 18th he went in person to 
the Parliament of Paris to publish the revocation of all former 
edicts of toleration, and the suppression of the (pretended) reformed 
religion. 

Having thus brought down the history of the Protestant struggle 
in France to a period when the reformed faith seemed threatened 
with extinction, we will now turn our attention to the Netherlands, 
where, at this time, it was menaced with a similar fate. 


29 The Edict is in Mem. de la Ligue , t. i. p. 178 sqq. (ed. Amst. 1758). 
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THE UNION OF BRUSSELS. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Tiie history of the revolt in the Netherlands has been carried down 
in a former chapter to the pacification of Ghent, November 8th 
1576. It was a mistake on the part of Philip II. to leave 'the 
country eight months with only an ad interim government. Had 
he immediately filled up the vacancy occasioned by the death of 
Requesens, either by the appointment of his sister Margaret, or 
any other person, the States could not have seized upon the govern¬ 
ment, and the alliance established at Ghent would not have been 
effected, by which an almost independent commonwealth had been 
erected. But Philip seems to have been puzzled as to the choice 
of a successor ; and his selection, at length, of his brother Don John 
of Austria, caused a further considerable delay. Don John, the 
hero of Lepanto, was, at that time, governor of the Milanese, where 
necessary arrangements compelled him to remain some time after 
his appointment. He then proceeded to Spain lor instructions, 
whence he travelled in the greatest haste through France. 

The state of the Netherlands compelled Don John to enter them 
not with the pomp and dignity becoming the lawful representative 
of a great monarch, but stealthily, like a traitor or conspirator. In 
Luxemburg alone, the only province which had not joined the 
union, could he expect to be received; and he entered its capital 
a few days before the publication of the treaty of Ghent, in the 
disguise of a Moorish slave, and in the train of Don Ottavio Gon- 
zaga, brother of the Prince of Melfi. Having neither money nor 
arms, he was obliged to negociate with the provincial government 
in order to procure the recognition of his authority. At the instance 
of the Prince of Orange, the States insisted on the withdrawal of 
the Spanish troops, the maintenance of the treaty of Ghent, an 
act of amnesty for past offences, the convocation of the States- 
General, and an oath from Don John that he would respect all 
the charters and customs of the country. The new governor was 
violent, but the States were firm, and in January 1577 was formed 
the Union of Brussels, the professed objects of which were, the 
immediate expulsion of the Spaniards, and the execution of the 
Pacification of Ghent; while at the same time the Catholic religion 
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THE PERPETUAL EDICT. 


royal authority were to be upheld. This union, which wa* 
more popular repetition of the treaty of Ghent, soon obtained 
numberless signatures; while the treaty had been signed only by 
the envoys of the Prince of Orange and the States of Holland and 
Zealand on the one side, and those of a certain number of the Pro¬ 
vinces on the other. The Union of Brussels, by the stipulation in 
favour of Catholicism, contained in it the seeds of its own dissolution ; 
but it became the stepping-stone to the more important Union of 
Utrecht. 

Meanwhile Eodolph II. the new Emperor of Germany, had offered 
his mediation, and appointed the Bishop of Liege to use his good 
offices between the parties; who, with the assistance of Duke 
William of Juliers brought, or seemed to bring, the new governor 
to a more reasonable frame of mind. Don John, however, was 
perhaps in reality determined by instructions brought to him from 
Spain by his secretary Escovedo, recommending no doubt that 
duplicity which characterised the policy of the Spanish Court. 
However this may be, when the negociations were resumed at 
Marche en Famine, Don John yielded all the points in dispute, 
and embodied them in what was called the Perpetual Edict, pub¬ 
lished March 12th 1577. The Prince of Orange suspected from 
the first that these concessions were a mere deception, to be vio¬ 
lated on the first opportunity; and his suspicions of the governor’s 
hypocrisy were afterwards confirmed by intercepted letters. Al¬ 
though, to the astonishment of those not in the secret, the Per¬ 
petual Edict was confirmed by Philip (April 7th 1577), the Prince of 
Orange refused to publish it in Holland and Zealand. To his secret 
motives we have-alluded; his public objections to the Edict were, 
among others, that no definite time had been fixed for the assem¬ 
bling of the States-General; that the ratification of the treaty of 
Ghent was not categorical; that the States were called upon to 
pay the foreign mercenaries who had oppressed them; that his 
son, Count Buren, was still detained a prisoner, &c. Don John 
endeavoured to gain over the Prince by private negociations, in 
which magnificent offers were made to him; but William was 
incorruptible. 

The Perpetual Edict did not produce any immediate separation 
between the northern and southern provinces. Although the 
Spanish troops were actually sent away in April, the Catholics as 
well as Protestants still harboured suspicions of the Spaniards; 
and when Don John entered Brussels, May 1st 1577, the citizens 
refused to give him*possession of the citadel. Finding himself thus 
a governor merely in name, and without any real authority, he 







POPULARITY OF WILLIAM OF NASSAU. 

blved to throw off the mask, and to seize by stealth the poV 
that was withheld from him. On pretence of paying a visit to the 
consort of Henry of Navarre, who was on her way to the baths of 
Spa, Don John repaired to Namur, where the citadel was com¬ 
manded by two sons of Count Barlaimont, who were favourable to 
his views, and who gave him possession of that fortress. He soon 
after got possession of Charlemont and Marienberg, but failed in 
an attempt upon the citadel of Antwerp. These steps he excused 
on the ground that they were necessary to his security, pretending 
that a conspiracy had been formed to take his life. 

The Prince of Orange endeavoured to prevail on the States to 
resent these encroachments, and to attack Don John with all their 
force; but this seemed too bold a step to the aristocratic and 
Catholic party, led by the Duke of Aerschot. The exertions of 
William were thus confined to his own provinces of Holland and 
Zealand, where a college of eighteen persons was appointed to pro¬ 
mote the popular cause. Permission was obtained from the Ca¬ 
tholic States for deputies from Holland and Zealand to enter the 
Brussels assembly, where they often gave the tone; and they even 
succeeded in effecting an alliance between the States and the 
Elector Palatine, a Prince much dreaded by the Catholic party. 
When the negociations were resumed with Don John, the States 
demanded that the citadels of Ghent and Antwerp should be razed; 
but the republican party in those cities made them level with 
the ground, without waiting for his answer. 

On the 23rd of September 1577, the Prince of Orange, at the 
invitation of the States-General, entered Brussels amid great re¬ 
joicings and the acclamations of the people, who hailed him as 
“ Father William.” During his absence prayers were daily offered 
up for his safety in the churches of Holland and Zealand. The 
prince immediately stopped all negociations with Don John, who 
was at Namur; and prescribed to him conditions so stringent, that 
the governor regarded them as a declaration of war, and retired to 
Luxemburg. Aerschot and the Catholic nobility were averse to 
these proceedings, though they were unable to hinder them. When 
they acceded to the Pacification of Ghent, they had hoped to 
obtain the leading influence in the government; they now saw with 
jealousy the chief power in the hands of Orange and his party, yet 
at the same time they hated and suspected the Spaniards. On the 
other hand William became the favourite of the people. The 
Brabanters elected him their Raward , a dignity generally reserved 
for the heir to the sovereignty, and which conferred upon him an 
almost dictatorial power. He had also been offered the Stad- 
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THE STATES DEPOSE DON JOHN. 


iWaliip of Flanders, which however he declined. These marks 
of popular favour were bestowed upon Orange partly in consequence 
of a step taken by his opponents. The Catholic aristocrats, who 
disliked both Don John and the Prince of Orange, had called in as 
their governor the Archduke Matthias, a youth of twenty years of 
age, brother of the Emperor Rodolph II. Matthias accepted the 
invitation, and came to Brussels without consulting his brother; 
but he had no talent, and was never anything more than a puppet 
in the hands of contending factions. To avoid useless contention, 
as well as not to give offence to the Germans, Orange accepted the 
nomination of Matthias, and received him with honour. On the 
7th December 1577, the States-General formally deposed Don 
John, and declared all who should assist him rebels and traitors; 
and on the 10th a fresh “Union of Brussels” was signed, by which 
Protestantism was placed on a more favourable footing than by the 
Pacification of Ghent. This, however, was the last time that the 
Netherlands were united, nor did their union prove of long duration. 
Matthias was inaugurated at Antwerp as Governor-General, January 
18th 1578, having first subscribed a constitution drawn up under 
the superintendence of the Prince of Orange. William was to be 
his Lieutenant-General; a step insisted on by Queen Elizabeth 
who had now begun to afford the Netherlanders some substantial 
assistance. Her motives were somewhat selfish. She had dis¬ 
covered that Don John was plotting with the Pope and the Guises 
to depose her, to espouse Mary Queen of Scots, and to seize the 
crown of England. Elizabeth’s assistance to the Netherlanders had 
hitherto been confined to small grants of money; but, although 
Philip IL appears to have disapproved of the scheme of Don John, 
she now adopted more warlike counsels, and in 1577 made a treaty 
with the States, by which she agreed to send 5000 foot and 1000 
horse into Flanders, to be paid for by the States, and commanded 
by a general of her own, who was to be received into the Council. 
She also agreed to lend them 100,0001. for which she was to receive 
the bonds of some of the chief towns in the Netherlands for her 
repayment within a year. 1 This treaty was signed January 7th 
1578, and the English forces, under Sir John Norris, proceeded 
into the Netherlands, 

It being now plain that the acceptance of Don John as governor 
could be accomplished only by force, Philip II. assembled an army 
of about 20,000 Spanish and Italian veterans, which he intrusted 
to the command of Alexander Farnese, son of Ottavio Duke of 


1 Camden’s Elizabeth , yol. i. p. 373 (ed. 1625). 




BATTLES OF GEMB10URS AND RYMENANTS. [Bo 

^.^ffla and Margaret, the late Regent of the Netherlands. At^- 

same time the Pope published a Bull in favour of Don John, 
similar to those formerly issued during the crusades against the 
Saracens. The Netherlander also assembled a considerable force 
under De Goignies, and towards the end of January 1578 both 
armies were ready to take the field. As the soldiers of the States 
were mostly raw recruits. Orange advised an immediate attack 
upon Don John, or upon Namur; but this counsel was overruled, 
and they waited to be assaulted near Gembloubs, in the county 
of Namur (January 31st). A charge of cavalry led by Alexander 
Farnese decided the victory in favour of the Royalists. Y ast 
numbers of the Netherlander fell in the battle, and all the prisoners, 
to the number of about 600, were put to the sword. It was 
thought that Don John would now march upon Brussels, and the 
States, the Council, and the Prince of Orange fled to Antwerp; 
instead of which, however, the victorious general employed himself 
in taking some towns of less importance, as Gemblours itself, Lou¬ 


vain, Nivelles, Bo vines, and others. 

Meanwhile Orange was drawing into the League those Dutch 
towns which had not yet renounced their allegiance to Philip II., 
and especially Amsterdam; the accession of which important city, 
February 8th 1578, more than counterbalanced the defeat at Gem- 
blours. Aerschot’s party, who had discovered that the Archduke 
Matthias was entirely useless, applied to the weak and profligate 
Alen^on, now become Duke of Anjou, to accept the protectorate of 
the Netherlands; while Queen Elizabeth, who dreaded the exten¬ 
sion by that means of French influence had, byway of counterpoise, 
recommended the States to seek the assistance of John Casimir, 
brother of the Elector Palatine; and she advanced money to pay 
the German troops whom he might conduct into the Low Countries. 
John Casimir, however, who had little military talent, and had 
only distinguished himself by some marauding expeditions, did 
not join the patriots till near the end of August; who, meanwhile, 
chiefly through the valour of the English under Norris, had de¬ 
feated Don John at Rymenants (August 1st). The allies were so 
strongly posted, being protected on one side by the river Demer, 
on another by a wood, and on a third by entrenchments, that Don 
John was counselled by his best generals not to attack them; but 
he was anxious to give battle before the arrival of John Casimir. 
The attack was repulsed, and Don John’s army would have suffered 
greatly in its retreat, had not Alexander Farnese covered it in a 
masterly manner with his cavalry. This was the last exploit of 
the victor of Lepanto. He retired under the cannon of Namur; 



FARNESE GOVERNOR OF THE NETHERLANDS. 

0ip II., who is supposed to have entertained a mean jealousy of 
His brilliant relative, sent him no assistance, and caused his secretary 
to be murdered in Spain for too zealously promoting his master’s 
chimerical marriage with Mary Stuart. Bossu, the commander of 
the patriot army, threatening Nivelles, Don John broke up to 
attack him, but was seized on the way with an illness which put 
an end to his life in six days (October 1st 1578) at Bougy, a 
miserable village near Namur. 

The short administration of Don John may appear on a cursory 
view to have produced no result; but he in reality initiated the 
system which preserved so large a portion of the Netherlands to 
the Spanish crown. Although he began the war contrary to the 
wishes of Philip, yet it was evident that matters had gone too far 
to be accommodated by any reconciliation with the States; and 
he therefore commenced the system of a gradual subjugation of 
the revolted provinces, partly by force and partly by negociation. 
He revived the attachment of the Walloons to the House of 
Burgundy; he won over to his views Pardieu de la Motte, the 
commandant of Gravelines, and Matthew Moulart, Bishop of Arras, 
and employed them in his negotiations with singular success. 

Don John was succeeded both in the civil and military com¬ 
mand by his nephew Alexander Farnese, the heir of Parma, who 
was only a few months younger than his uncle, and had shared 
with him the glory of Lepanto. In personal % appearance he 
formed a striking contrast to his relative. His head was round 
and covered with short, black, bristly hair; his forehead high but 
narrow; his nose aquiline; the lower part of his face covered with 
a bushy black beard; his features were handsome, but wore a 
somewhat sinister expression. His character was cool, artful, 
determined, commanding; and, though lacking the fascination of 
Don John, Farnese had the power of attaching and inspiring 
confidence. Both as a politician and a military commander he 
was by far the ablest governor that had yet been seen in the 
Netherlands. 

Before the death of Don John, the Catholic party and Walloon 
provinces had virtually superseded the Archduke Matthias, by 
calling in the Duke of Anjou ; nor had the Prince of Orange 
opposed their choice, though he dictated to the French prince a 
convention which he signed at Mons, August 13th. Anjou’s vanity 
was tickled with the magnificent title of “ Defender of the liberty 
of the Netherlands against the tyranny of the Spaniards and their 
adherents; ” but he was deprived of all real power. He engaged 
to provide 12,000 men for three months, to be afterwards reduced 
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INSURRECTION AT GHENT. 


00. Anjou’s coming had been dreaded and oppose^ 
;abeth on political grounds, although she still coquetted witii 
him as a suitor. 2 He entered the Netherlands in September 1578, 
took Binche by assault and Maubeuge by capitulation ; but under 
pretence of a deference to the will of Elizabeth, refrained from 
further conquests, and retired into France. The policy of the 
English Queen on this subject differed from that of her ministers, 
who would have gladly seen the Netherlands separated, in what¬ 
ever manner, and even by a French conquest, from the crown of 
of Spain; while it was the wish of Elizabeth that they should be 
restored to Philip, though with security for the preservation of 
their ancient liberties. She had indeed too high an idea of the 
divine right of kings to regard the successful revolt of subjects 
with approbation. 

Farnese pursued the same policy as his predecessor in en¬ 
deavouring to conciliate the Catholic and Walloon provinces; and 
the democratic violence of two demagogues at last enabled him to 
destroy the Pacification of Grhent. In the autumn of 1577, the 
nobles Imbize and Ryhove had incited an insurrection in Grhent, 
and had seized and imprisoned the Duke of Aerschot and ten 
gentlemen of his suite, because the Duke, who had been elected 
Stadholder of Flanders, had delayed the promised confirmation of 
the ancient privileges of the city. Of these two leaders Ryhove 
was the more vulgar democrat, bold, but savage and unscrupulous. 
Imbize, with equal cruelty, was treacherous and cowardly, but 
possessed more eloquence and talent. He had conceived the 
chimerical idea of establishing a republic, and converting Grhent 
into a second Rome. These demagogues had formed a democratic 
government consisting of an executive of eighteen citizens, while 
the legislative power was vested in the deans of the fifty-two guilds 
and of the weavers together with the council of war of the city train- 
bands. The example of Grhent was followed by those towns where 
a proletarian population abounded; as Dendermonde, Courtray, 
Hulst, Oudenarde, and at last also Bruges. 

These proceedings were viewed with great disapprobation by the 
Prince of Orange, as calculated materially to damage the patriot 
cause. He sent an envoy to remonstrate with the leaders, and in 
December proceeded himself to Grhent; but all that he could 
effect was the liberation of the Duke of Aerschot. The disorders 
in that city went on increasing, and in the course of 1578 attained 


2 Letter of Sir Amias Paulet to Leicester, in Groen van Prinsterer, Archives , 
t. vi. p. 421 sq. 
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A height that the Walloon aristocracy trembled for thej_ 
jeligibn and even for their lives. The democratic party raged 
against the Catholics, broke the images in the churches, and 
seized on the estates of the monks and clergy. A sort of inter¬ 
necine war ensued. The Walloons, with a body of I H rench, headed 
by Pardieu, lord of La Motte, robbed, murdered and destroyed up 
to the verv gates of Ghent ; while on the other hand, Pyhove and 
La Noue, having got together a force of French Hugonots, deso¬ 
lated the Walloon territories. 

These disorders caused the dissolution of the Brussels Union 
and of the Pacification of Ghent, The Walloons, who complained 
that faith had not been kept with them, entered into negociations 
with Farnese; and in January 1579 they concluded a separate 
league among themselves at Arras. The Prince of Orange, on his 
side, united the Protestant provinces together in an alliance called 
a perpetual union; which, from its being proclaimed at Utrecht, 
January 29th 1579, obtained the name of the Union of Utkecht. 
It was subscribed by deputies from Holland, Zealand, Gelderland, 
and the rural districts of Groningen, and in the course of the same 
year was acceded to by Friesland, Overyssel, Drenthe, and the 
town of Groningen. The Union of Utrecht must be regarded as 
the foundation of the Dutch republic, although the various pro¬ 
vinces which subscribed it did not renounce their allegiance to 
Philip II.; on the contrary, the professed intention of the union 
was to maintain the Pacification of Ghent, which acknowledged 
that sovereign. The United Provinces did not propose to meddle 
with domestic politics or religion, but merely to drive the foreigner 
from the land; and though they were to remain perpetually 
united, each province was to retain its peculiar laws, privileges, 


and customs. 

S te Aldegonde having been despatched by the Dutch and 
Flemings to the Diet assembled at Worms to implore the assist¬ 
ance oAhe German States against the tyranny of the Spaniards, 
an attempt was made at the instance of the Emperor, Eodolph II., 
whose brother Matthias was still the ostensible governor of the 
Netherlands, to maintain the union of all the provinces; and with 
that view a congress was held at Cologne in April, at which 
plenipotentiaries attended from France, England, and several ot 
the German princes. Cobham and Walsingham were the English 
envoys; but the negociations had no result. The Papal nuncio 
would of course listen to no proposals of toleration, and Philip II. 
insisted that the Netherlands should remain in the same state as 
under Charles Y. He promised, indeed, to remove the Spanish 
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FAENESE’S TREATY WITH THE WALLOONS. [Book 



'oops; but he would acknowledge the Protestant religion only 
Holland and Zealand, and that only for a time; while on the 
other hand the States would relax none of the conditions on which 
the Governorship had been conceded to Matthias. 

An appeal to arms became therefore again inevitable; hos¬ 
tilities, indeed, had not been interrupted during the congress, and 
Farnese, after threatening Antwerp, had laid siege to Maestncht. 
The Walloon provinces now entirely separated themselves from the 
rest and concluded a treaty with Farnese in his camp before 
Maastricht, May 17th 1579; by which the authority of the King 
was nominally restored, but under the strictest limitations. Philip 
promised to dismiss all foreigners from the army, and to confirm 
all present possessors in the offices which they had acquired during 
the disturbances. Of all the Walloon towns, Tournai, Cambrai 
and Bouchain alone adhered to the States. The leading Walloon 
nobles who negociated this treaty made the Spaniards pay ior 
their adhesion; the price of their loyalty being a military com¬ 
mand, the government of a province, the order of the Golden 
Fleece, or even a payment in money. 3 But as the Walloon provinces 
were as fanatical as Philip himself, they made no stipulations 
about religion. Thus the Netherlands became divided into three 
distinct parties : 1, the reformed provinces of the north which had 
entered into the Union of Utrecht; 2, the middle or Flemish 
provinces, containing an almost equal number of Catholics and 
Protestants, and which had chiefly promoted the Congress ot 
Cologne; and 3, the wholly Catholic Walloon provinces of the 
south which had resumed their obedience to the Spanish govern- 

Maestricht, after an admirable defence of three months, during 
which numberless assaults were repulsed, was at length taken, June 
29th 1579, the inhabitants having been surprised in their sleep. 
The Spaniards raged three days like Turks or savages, cutting 
down all they met and exercising the most abominable cruelties. 
Fortunately Farnese’s treaty with the Walloons compelled him 
now to dismiss his Spanish troops, and he was consequently 


obliged to remain quiet for a period. The Prince of Orange 
availed himself of the opportunity thus afforded to strengthen his 
party by getting rid of the Archduke Matthias and the Ghent 
radicals, and by inducing the Flemish provinces to join the Union 
of Utrecht. Matthias, as well as the Count Palatine John Casimir, 
were members of the Grhent democracy. 


Davidson, the English 


5 See Groen van Prinsterer, Archives , &c., t. vi. p. 521 sqq. 





CARDINAL GRANVELLA RESUMES OFFICE. 

^sador to the States, had complained bitterly of the Gh 
derhagogues, and especially of John Casimir, who was subsidised 
by England. The Count Palatine went to England to justify 
himself^ and obtained from Elizabeth the Garter and a pension ; but 
his troops in the Netherlands, which had done nothing but plunder, 
w’ere dismissed. The Prince of Orange proceeded to Ghent in 
August 1579 to put the affairs of that city in order in the name of 
the States-General, when Imbize fled into the Palatinate ; but hav¬ 
ing ventured to return in 1584 was seized and executed. William 
restored in Ghent a mild and moderate government, established a 
toleration of both religions, and enforced a restitution of the spoils 
that had been committed both on private property and that of the 
church. 

After the taking of Maestricht and withdrawal of the Spanish 
troops, the war, as we have said, was not conducted with any 
vigour, Philip being fortunately occupied with other affairs. The 
confederates, however, were not in a position to take advantage 
of this state of things; and it plainly appeared how difficult it 
was for a confederacy of this description to make head against a 
powerful and united monarchy. The several provinces which com¬ 
posed it were more attentive to their own advantage than to the 
general good; while those who held commands in them were not 
always inaccessible to the influence of corruption. In March 1580 
a great Flemish lord, George de Lalaing, Count of Renneberg, 
who, although a Catholic, had served the Union of Utrecht with his 
mercenaries under John Casimir, and now occupied the town and 
fortress of Groningen, sold himself to the Spaniards for a pension 
of 20,000 florins and other advantages. Hence Groningen and 
Friesland w’ere for some time lost to the league, and the Prince of 
Orange himself was put into considerable danger. 

His peril was increased by a step which Gfanvella had advised 
Philip to adopt. A change of ministry had at length restored that 
cardinal, who had languished many years in Italy, to the counsels 
of his sovereign. His predecessor, Don Antonio Perez, who had 
taken the Princess of Eboli, a mistress of Philip’s, for his own, 
was discovered and disgraced: he and the Princess were arrested 
July 28th 1759, and on the same day Granvella entered Madrid. 
One of his first steps was to propose the proscription of the Prince 
of Orange, remarking in a letter which he addressed to the King, 
13th November: “ As Orange is pusillanimous he might die of fear ; 
or, if the proscription is published in Italy and France, some despe¬ 
rate fellow will be found to undertake the matter.” This plan met 
the approval of Philip, who remarked on the margin of the letter, 


WILLIAM OF NASSAU PROSCRIBED. 



_ think this a good suggestion.” 4 William was accordingly 
placed under the royal ban, and a price of 25,000 gold crowns was 
set upon his head, 5 In the preamble to this instrument all the 
crimes imputed to Orange were recited; he was compared to Cain 
and Judas, and declared an enemy of the human race ; and besides 
the proffered reward, whoever should assassinate him was promised, 
not only a pardon for any crime, however heinous, that he might 
have committed, but also that, if not already noble, he should be 
ennobled for his valour. To such a depth of moral degradation had 
Philip and his counsellors sunk under the united influence of bigotry 
and fear ! Not only was a base and cowardly murder sanctioned 
and encouraged by a public act, but the fountains of justice were 
poisoned and the nobility insulted by the impunity and the honours 
held out to the perpetrator. 

This proscription was answered by William in his celebrated 
Apologie , or Vindication; a paper drawn up with great eloquence 
and force of reasoning, though it sometimes oversteps the bounds 
of moderation, and brings charges against Philip, which, though 
the popular rumours of the day, the judgment of history has not 
always confirmed. 0 The Prince rejoices in the opportunity of 
defending his character, not against an obscure libeller, but a great 
and powerful king. He recites the benefits which his family had 
conferred upon the House of Habsburg, who were obscure in Swit¬ 
zerland when his ancestors filled the imperial throne. He observes 
that he owes Philip no allegiance as King of Spain, but only as 
Duke of Brabant; and as Philip had violated the oath which he 
took to observe the privileges of that province, both parties were 
released from their engagements. Philip, indeed, might plead the 
Pope’s dispensation, and the Prince left it to divines to determine 
whether the arrogance of the Pope in presuming to release men 
from such obligations were not an invasion of the prerogative of 
heaven, and destructive of all faith among men. It was enough 
for him to remark the folly of such a proceeding; for as the tie was 
mutual, the dispensation for Philip himself released also Philip’s 
subjects, whom it was therefore absurd to reproach with disloyalty. 
He rebuts the charge of being the author of these disturbances. 


4 Groen van Prinsterer, t. yii. p. 166. 
Philip recommended as a model the ban 
published by his father against the Elector 
of Saxony and Landgrave of Hesse. Wil¬ 
liam’s person and goods were to be aban¬ 
doned to any one, — “ pour impun^ment 
oultrager sa personne et occuper les biens 
ou’encore luy appartiennent.”—p. 168. 

5 The ban, though dated March 15th 


1580, was not published in the Nether¬ 
lands till the following June. 

6 The Apologie is in Dumont, Corps 
Dipl. t. v. pt. i. p. 384. An abstract of it 
is given by Watson in his Hist, of Philip II. 
vol. iii. appendix. The paper has been 
attributed to the pen of Yillers, William’s 
chaplain, a Frenchman. 
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■winch were imputable solely to the cruelty and tyranny of 
Spanish rule. He charges Philip with incest, adultery, and murder, 
and Grranvella with having administered poison to the Emperor 
Maximilian. To this paper Orange affixed his name and arms, 
with his motto, “ Je maintiendray; ” and he sent a copy of it to 
most of the European sovereigns. It alarmed even the boldest of 
his friends, and Aldegonde, when he read it in h ranee, observed 
that the Prince was a dead man. 

It Was now plain that even that limited recognition of Philip’s 
authority, which had hitherto prevailed in the Netherlands, could 
not much longer continue to be observed, and must be superseded 
by unconcealed rebellion find the assertion of independence. But 
such a step could not be ventured on without foreign assistance, 
and Orange determined on calling in the Duke of Anjou. That 
Prince, as we have already said, had been named Protector of the 
Netherlands in 1578, but the state of affairs in France had pre¬ 
vented him from taking possession of his new dignity. Orange 
now persuaded the States to renew the negociations with him, and 
to offer him the Stadholdership; but as the Netherlander reposed 
even less confidence in Anjou than in Matthias, it was arranged 
that he should accept the office under the same limitations as the 
Archduke. The conditions were drawn up and carried by a depu¬ 
tation from the States to the Duke of Anjou, whom they found at 
Plessis-1 es-Tours, once the dread abode of Louis XL, where the 
treaty was concluded, September 19th 1580. The chief stipula¬ 
tions were, that he was to maintain all the rights and privileges 
of the different provinces, of which he was to be Duke, Count, 
Margrave or Lord, according to their different constitutions, and 
was to be succeeded by one of his children. He agreed to assemble 
the States-Greneral at least once a year, to reside constantly in the 
Netherlands, and to bestow offices on none but natives. All these 
conditions Anjou signed the more readily, as he did not intend to 
observe them. Holland and Zealand, however, which formed a 
sort of domain belonging to the Prince of Orange, were altogether 
excluded from this arrangement; and, indeed, Anjou signed a 
secret reverse, entirely renouncing all pretensions to them. The 
Archduke Matthias laid down his office at Antwerp, and was mean 
enough to accept a retiring pension of 50,000 florins, which, how¬ 
ever, does not seem to have been regularly paid; and in October 
1581 he returned to Austria, where he became the tool of those 
who were discontented with the government of his brother, the 
Emperor Podolph II. In the Netherlands he had been simply 
insignificant. 
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rcumstances had prevented the Duke of Anjou from being 
installed in his new dignity; and it was not till the 26th of July 
1581 that the States-General assembled at the Hague proclaimed 
Francis of Valois sovereign lord of the Netherlands. They at the 
same time declared their independence by a solemn Act of 
Abjuration 7 , which deposed Philip from his sovereignty. In this 
act his crimes against the people were elaborately enumerated; 
among which appear prominently the introduction of the Spanish 
troops, the creation of the new bishoprics, the establishment of the 
Inquisition, the cruelties of Alva, the “Spanish Fury,” and finally, 
the proscription of the Prince of Orange. The act is justified by 
an appeal to the Law of Nature. Subjects, it is said, are not 
created by God to be the mere tools of the prince, to obey his 
commands, whether just or unjust, and to serve him like slaves; 
but, on the contrary, the prince is appointed like the shepherd of a 
flock for the good of his subjects, to govern them according to law 
and reason. If he neglects to do this, if, instead of defending he 
oppresses them, by depriving them of their ancient privileges and 
customs, he is no longer to be regarded as a prince, but as a 
tyrant; and if his subjects cannot deter him from his oppressions 
by their prayers, their requests and their remonstrances, they are 
no longer bound, in law and reason, to recognise him for their 


sovereign. 

Thus was raised the first voice of political liberty proceeding 
from the spirit of the Deformation; thus was struck the first blow 
that shook the monarchical principle in its hitherto recognised 
foundation. Previous revolts had been mere instinctive risings 
against tyranny and oppression; but the enunciation, as a principle 
of natural law, of the right of resistance to tyrannous sovereigns, 
proclaimed an age that had begun to feel and to reflect upon its 
civil as well as its religious privileges. The deliberate and solemn 
nature of the act produced all the more profound sensation in 
Europe: for the Declaration of Independence was not a democratic 
revolution, or an appeal to the people ; the United Provinces did 
not style themselves a republic, nor, in fact, make any change in 
their form of government; and the offer of their sovereignty to 
Queen Elizabeth and to the fouke of Anjou, shows that they 
were still inclined to be governed by a prince. The whole pro¬ 
ceeding was managed by the regular assembly of the States, as 
if in the ordinary course of business; and so far from sanctioning 


7 The act, which was drawn lip by S t# Al- is entitled to be styled one of the founders 
degonde, is in Dumont, t.y. pt. i. p. 413 sqq. of the Dutch republic, has been written 
The life of Marnix de S t0 Aldegonde, who by Quinet. 
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democracy, such as that attempted by Imbize and Eyhove, tiie 
^divine right of kings was acknowledged by the Act 8 , and afterwards 
by the envoys of the States at the Diet of Augsburg in 1582. In 
fact, it is remarkable that the doctrine of the sovereignty of the 
people was first broached, not by the Protestants, but by the Jesuits 
and the high Catholic party. It formed part of their theory of the 
omnipotence of the Pope, who alone reigned by divine right, and 
that only in his spiritual capacity. Bellarmine was the first who 
attempted to establish this doctrine logically and systematically. 
He maintained that the people had an indefeasible right to resume 
the government and alter its forms; and this view became the 
prevailing doctrine of all the Jesuit schools, and was by none more 
emphatically taught than by the Spanish theologians Suarez and 
Mariana. 9 It was of course levelled against heretical sovereigns 
such as Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth in England, and Henry IV. 
in France. Thus the ingenuity of casuists is able to pervert the 
most sacred principles, and to apply for the enslavement of man¬ 
kind those very maxims which in a proper sense assgre their 
liberty. 

A few days before the Act of Abjuration was published, the 
Prince of Orange accepted the sovereignty of Holland and Zea¬ 
land, though limited at his own request to the period during which 
the war should last; a limitation, however, afterwards cancelled 
by the States without William’s knowledge. He was to maintain in 
those provinces the public exercise of the reformed religion alone; 
but no inquiries were to be made into any man’s belief, nor was 
any hindrance to be offered to him on the ground of his religious 
tenets. 

Fortunately Philip was at this time occupied with the affairs of 
Portugal, and Alexander Farnese was not in a position to push the 
war with much vigour. He had not only dismissed his Spanish 
and Italian veterans, but was also involved in a quarrel with the 
Spanish King and with his own mother, Margaret, whom Philip II. 
had sent back to rule the Netherlands. Farnese, however, refusing 
to share his power with her, Margaret at length withdrew her pre¬ 
tensions, and though she lived under an assumed name upwards of 
three years in the Netherlands, she forbore to take any ostensible 
part in public affairs. The Duke of Anjou, whom Henry III. had 


8 The preamble commences: “ Comme 
il est notoire a un chacun qu’un prince 
du pais est etably de Dieu pour souverain 
et chef des sujects, pour les defendre et 
conserver de toutes injures,” &e. The 
passage deposing Philip runs: “ Nous, 


suivant la loi de Nature, pour la tuitipn 
et defense de nous et des aut.res habitans, 

&c.d^clarons le lioi d’Espagne 

dkchu Ipso Jure de sa souverainet£.” 

9 See Ranke, Popes, vol. ii. p. 199. 
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pretended to disavow, entered the Low Countries about the mid 
of August (1581) with an army of some 15,000 men, and compelled 
Farnese to raise the siege of Cambrai, one of the few Walloon 
towns that adhered to the Union of Utrecht, and which had 
been blockaded by Farnese several months. Anjou entered Cambrai 
in triumph; but this was the extent of his exploits. Through his 
own improvidence, as well as for want of succour from the Trench 
Court, which was wasting its resources in dissipation and extrava¬ 
gance, Anjou found himself obliged to disband his army; and in 
November he went with a splendid retinue to England to press in 
person his suit to Queen Elizabeth. Being disappointed at Cambrai 
Farnese next turned his arms against Tournay, which after a brave 
defence of two months, conducted by Maria de Lalaing in the 
absence of her husband, the commandant, was forced to surrender 
November 30th. 

Queen Elizabeth was at this period much embittered against the 
Spanish Court, on account of its intrigues with the discontented 
nobles and with Mary Stuart. When Farnese resumed hostilities, 
she had sent some troops into the Netherlands under Colonel Norris, 
who proved of considerable service to the Hollanders; yet she was 
not inclined to provoke an open war with Spain; and much to 
the regret of Leicester 10 , she for the second time declined the offer 
made to her by the States early in 1582, of the government of their 
country. How far her negociations with Anjou were the result of 
policy or coquetry, it may not be easy to determine. The Duke, 
who was at that time twenty-eight years of age, possessed con¬ 
siderable grace and vivacity, though in person below the middle 
size, puny and ill-shaped, his face seamed with pock-marks, his 
nose swollen and distorted. Elizabeth had always reserved for 
herself a loophole of escape ; and to the contract for the marriage 
drawn up in June 1581, was appended a provision for the exchange 
of certain mutual explanations. 11 The parting scene in which she 
jilted the French prince, and his rage upon the occasion are well 
known. He soon after quitted the shores of England and landed 
at Flushing, February 10th 1582. Hence he was conducted by the 
Prince of Orange by water to Antwerp, made his joyeuse entree into 
that city, and was inaugurated as Duke of Brabant. A few days 


10 See his Letter to the Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury, March 8th 1582, in Lodge’s Illus¬ 
trations , vol. ii. p. 262. 

* n Dumont, Corps Diplomatique , t. v. 
pt. i. p. 406 sq. The proviso reserved is 
in the Declaration of the French commis¬ 
sioners attached to the Treaty p. 411: 
“Icelie dame Rein e a express&nent d6clar6 


et r£serv6, qu’en vertu dudit contrat elle 
n’entend estre obligee et astreinte a l’ac- 
complissement et consommation dudit 
mariage, jusqu’a ce que la dite dame 
Reine et le dit tr&s illustre due se soient 
mutuellement talaircis et satisfaits d’au- 
cunes choses particulieres entre eux.” 
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after he took an oath to rule according to the prescribed conditi 
received the homage of the States* and was proclaimed in the 
Flemish territories as Duke of Brabant and Margrave of the Holy 
Roman Empire. 

Not long after the installation of Anjou* an attempt was made 
to assassinate the Prince of Orange. The Court of Spain followed 
up the diabolical * policy adopted in the proscription by entering 
into a regular contract with one Anastro, a bankrupt merchant of 
Antwerp, for the murder of William. This contract* which was 
signed by Philip with his own hand , and sealed with his seal, 
guaranteed to Anastro the sum of 30,000 ducats for the perpetra¬ 
tion of the deed, besides the cross of St.’ Iago! Anastro intrusted 
the matter, as if it had been in the regular course of business* to a 
clerk named Jauregni; who* being incited by a fanatical priest, and 
tempted with the offer of a few thousand crowns, undertook the 
assassination. Jauregni chose for that purpose the birth-day of 
the Duke of Anjou (March 18). The Prince of Orange, who had 
given a grand banquet at his own palace, was just rising from table* 
when Jauregni approached under pretence of presenting a petition, 
and discharged a pistol at him. The ball entered the Prince’s 
neck, under the right ear, passed through the roof of the mouth, 
and came out under the left jaw, carrying away two teeth in its 
passage. The pistol had been held so near that the flash cica¬ 
trised the wound, which otherwise would probably have been 
mortal. The assassin was instantly cut down. Tablets found in 
his pocket betrayed that he was the slave of an imbecile supersti¬ 
tion. He had vowed, if successful, to present to Christ a new coat 
of costly pattern; to the Mother of God at Guadalupe, a new 
gown; to our Lady of Montserrat, a crown, a robe and a lamp; 
together with other offerings at a long list of shrines. The more 
calculating Anastro had left Antwerp before the attempt, and 
escaped into the Prince of Parma’s lines. William was in such 
danger during three weeks that his wife, Charlotte of Bourbon, 
died of anxiety. Soon afterwards was discovered the plot of 
Salcede* related in the preceding chapter. 

The French were not popular in the Netherlands, and a report 
was immediately spread that the crime had been committed at the 
instigation of Anjou. The infuriated populace crowded to the 
abbey of St. Michael, the residence of the French prince at 
Antwerp; and but for the presence of mind of William’s son Maurice, 
then a mere youth, a fearful massacre would have ensued. Maurice 
had guessed at once that the crime had its origin in Spain, and the 
papers found in the assassin’s pocket proved his suspicions to be 
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Correct. These papers he now showed to the people, and thus 
appeased them for the moment; but a lurking suspicion still re¬ 
mained, and all mutual confidence was lost. Anjou became daily 
more dissatisfied with his position, in which he felt that he had no 
real power, being constantly watched and controlled by the Prince 
of Orange. He told his followers that only two alternatives were 
left for him; either to retire into France, which would cover him 
with disgrace, or to assert his authority in the Netherlands with a 
strong hand. Adopting the latter design, he distributed his forces 
in certain Flemish towns, which he wished to occupy, with direc¬ 
tions to the commanders, when the opportunity should arrive, to 
overpower the magistrates and seize those places. It was in fact a 
repetition of the policy of Don John when he seized Namur. The 
plan succeeded at Ostend, Dendermonde, Dixmuyd, Dunkirk, 
and a few other towns; but it was frustrated at Bruges and 
Nieuport, while at Antwerp, which Anjou himself undertook to 
master, it occasioned a fearful massacre. 

Except his body-guard, Anjou, had no troops in Antwerp; but 
they lay at no great distance, and on the 17th January 1583, 
having assembled them near, the city on pretence of a review, he 
proceeded with his guard to one of the gates; a disturbance was 
purposely created, and the troops began to enter with cries of Ville 
cjcignee ! Vive la messe ! tue , tue ! and then began to disperse them¬ 
selves for plunder. Their triumph was premature. The inhabitants 
called to mind that several distinguished French officers had some 
time before been, carefully examining the goldsmith’s shops under 
pretence of purchasing; the object of the attack was plain; the 
Flemish troops and citizens flew to arms, and a terrible conflict 
ensued. The streets were quickly secured with chains and barricades; 
the French were shot at from the windows; even women and children 
attacked them with such weapons as chance afforded; and after a 
short but bloody struggle the 3000 Frenchman who had entered 
were driven out with the loss of more than half their number, while 
the chief nobles in the Duke’s retinue were either killed or made 
prisoners. 

This treacherous attack, which obtained the name of the “ French 
Fury,” from being ill-concerted, was much less disastrous than the 
Spanish Fury in 1576. The French were not so well versed in 
the method of sacking towns as the Spaniards, who proceeded more 
methodically, by first butchering the inhabitants and then appro¬ 
priating their property; while the French began to plunder before 
they had secured their opponents. Anjou was bitterly reviled by 
many of his own officers, who were too honourable to partake in 
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s^w its ill success, he mounted his horse and fled towards Dender- 
monde. The citizens of Mechlin by cutting a dyke let out the 
waters of the Dill and drowned about 1000 of his followers. 

After this act Anjou of course ceased to be regarded by the 
Flemings as their protector, and he retired to Dunkirk, one of the 
towns that he had seized. The Prince of Orange nevertheless en¬ 
deavoured to effect a reconciliation with him; for which he had 
many reasons. If Anjou should be cast off, Henry III. might 
perhaps reconcile himself with Spain, and the road through France 
would thus be opened to the troops of Philip II. Queen Elizabeth 
also urged a reconciliation, and it was dangerous to offend a sove¬ 
reign whose aid was of so much importance to the States. Wiliam, 
too, discovered, that while the Duke was writing to him in the 
tone of injured innocence, he was at the same time treating with 
Farnese; and he hastened to close with an opponent whose enmity 
might prove more dangerous even than his friendship. A provi¬ 
sional arrangement was signed with Anjou in March 1583, but 
towards the end of June the Duke left Dunkirk never to return. 12 

Meanwhile the Prince of Parma, having been reinforced by 
Philip with fresh troops, released by the termination of the war in 
Portugal, as well as by the Spanish and Italian veterans, to wdiose 
return the Walloons had been persuaded to consent, had begun to 
resume more active operations. From July to November 1583 
the towns of Dixmuyd, Nieuport, Zutphen, the Sas, or port of 
Grhent, Hulst, Axel, Rupelmonde and Alost fell into the hands of 
the Spaniards; while the States, for want of friends, were able to 
make but little resistance. Besides military talent, Farnese dis¬ 
played a wise and politic moderation and clemency. He en¬ 
deavoured as much as possible to spare the places which he attacked 
the evils which ordinarily accompany warfare. Rather than take 
them by assault he preferred to reduce then by blockade, or by 
diverting the course of streams and rivers, and he offered them the 
most favourable capitulations that his instructions from Philip 
would allow. But the inexorable bigotry of that monarch would 
not yield a jot in the matter of religion; and on this head all that 
the Protestants in the captured towns could obtain was the choice 
either of renouncing their faith or quitting the country within two 
years. Farnese pursued his successes in the following year (1584). 

12 The Duke had always been an object “ Elamands, ne soyez 6tonnez, 
of suspicion to the Flemings, as shown by Si a Francis voyez deux nez ; 

the following verses in allusion to his ex- Car par droit, raison et usage, 


traordinary nose: — 


Faut deux nez a double visage.’* 


DEATH OF ANJOU. [BooeMj! 

Marcia and August Ypres, Mechlin* Brussels, Dendermonde 
and Termoude were forced to capitulate; while Charles of Croy, 
Prince of Chimay, son of the Duke of Aerschot, treacherously be¬ 
trayed Bruges to the Spaniards, in order to obtain the command of 
a division. Ghent, Sluys, Antwerp and Ostend were now the only 
Flemish towns that remained in the power of the States; and of 
these Ghent was no longer tenable after the taking of the Sas, 
by which it was cut off from the sea, and the fall of Termonde, 
which interrupted its communications with Antwerp and Brabant. 
That city was again in the hands of the demagogues, but after the 
execution of Imbize, it capitulated September 17th. 

Before this event both Anjou and the Prince of Orange had 
ceased to exist. William had succeeded in effecting a new treaty 
with Anjou, but before it was signed the Duke died at Chateau 
Thierry, June 10th 1584. Although the character of this'Prince 
rendered him altogether insignificant and contemptible, yet from 
his position his death had a great effect upon the troubles both in 
the Netherlands and France. In the .latter country by opening 
the way for the succession of Henry of Navarre to the crown, a 
Protestant, it served to stimulate the opposition of the Guises and 
the League. In the Netherlands it caused a dissolution of the 
government in Flanders and Brabant; which provinces, as they did 
not belong to the Union of Utrecht, had no longer any head to 
whom they could look; and thus at a critical moment disunion 
was introduced into the counsels of the States. 

After the death of Anjou, the Prince of Orange, disgusted at the 
disunion which prevailed in Antwerp and Flanders, returned into 
Holland after an absence of six years. Convinced in the present 
circumstances of the necessity of a strong government, he now 
accepted the dignity, which he had more than once refused, of 
sovereign count of Holland and Zealand; and he declared that he 
would in future rule those provinces with the same princely power 
as had been enjoyed by Charles Y. and Philip II. But before the 
arrangements for his installation could be completed, he fell by 
the hand of an assassin. 

After the abortive attempt on the Prince’s life by Jauregni, 
before related, four more had been made with the same ill success; 
making five within two years, and all with the privity of the Spanish 
government. The sixth was destined to be more successful. Wil¬ 
liam’s murderer .was one Balthazar Gerard, a native of Yellefans 
in Burgundy, and like Jauregni a religious fanatic. Gerard com¬ 
municated his design to the Prince of Parma, by whom it was 
approved; for this cool-headed and cold-hearted tactician admitted 
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lination in his art of war. Farnese had, indeed, been long < 
he Took-out for a murderer, and had hired several, who after 
pocketing his money shirked the act. Assuming the name of 
Francis Guion, and the aspect of a devout Calvinist, Gerard pro¬ 
ceeded to Delft with letters of recommendation to the Prince, and 
by passing himself off as a spy, obtained entrance into his apart¬ 
ments. It was not, however, till the second interview that Gerard 
was prepared to perpetrate the diabolical act. On the 10th of July 
1584, exactly a month after the death of Anjou, as Orange was 
proceeding up stairs after dinner to an upper apartment, Gerard 
shot him with a pistol loaded with three balls, and William almost 
instantly expired. The murderer was arrested in attempting to 
escape, and before his execution was subjected to the most exquisite 
tortures, which he endured with an almost superhuman fortitude. 
The promised reward was paid to his parents, who received three 
lordships in Franche Comte, the property of the murdered Prince, 
and took their place among the landed aristocracy. Philip, how¬ 
ever, was not the only monarch of that age who rewarded assassina¬ 
tion with public honours. Charles IX. had sent Maurevert the 
collar of the Order of St. Michael for assassinating a Protestant 
leader named Moy. 13 

William the Silent, Prince of Orange, was fifty-one years of age 
at the time of his death. He left twelve children, viz.: by his first 
wife, Anne of Egmont, a son, Philip Count Buren, a prisoner in 
Spain, and a daughter, Mary, afterwards married to Count Hohen- 
lohe ; by his second wife, Anne of Saxony, a son, Prince Maurice of 
Nassau and two daughters; by his third wife, Charlotte of Bourbon, 
six daughters; and by his fourth wife, Louisa, daughter of Admiral 
Coligni, and widow of Teligni, whom he had married in April 1583, 
a son, Frederick Henry, afterwards the celebrated Stadholder. 

William’s place in history is among those benefactors of mankind, 
the deliverers of their country. His untimely death indeed pre¬ 
vented him from fully accomplishing the great work of emancipa¬ 
tion, but he-had put it in such a train as ensured a successful 
result. Stedfastness, constancy of purpose, denial of self in the 
service of his country, for which he rendered himself almost a 
beggar, are the great traits in his character. As a commander he 
was outshone by other generals of the age; yet he possessed 
considerable military genius, and the relief of Leyden is a striking 
instance both of vastness of design and boldness of execution. As 
a statesman he was unquestionably the first in Europe. With 

13 Charles IX.’s Letter to the Duke of Alen 5 on, Oct. 10th 1569, ap. Martin, Hist, 
de France , t. ix. p. 260. 
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sagacity and power to penetrate the designs of others, he k 
-the art so necessary to a politician of concealing his own. He was 
possessed of a singular eloquence, and his speeches and state papers 
are models of their kind. In public he exhibited an exemplary 
piety, though probably his religious convictions did not lie very 
deep; but his enlightened and liberal toleration forms an agreeable 
contrast with the harsh and narrow bigotry then displayed not 
only in the JRoman Catholic but too often also in the Protestant 
communions. A modem historian has well characterised him as 
“the head of the party of humanity,” 14 at that time a new party 
in the annals of Europe, but which has since gone on increasing. 
His personal habits were of the simplest kind. Fulke G-reville, ^ 
Lord Brook, who had seen him at Delft some months before his 
death, describes him as wearing a gown such as in England a mean- 
born student of the Inns of Court would be ashamed to be seen in; 
his waistcoat was of knit’ woollen, like that worn by English water¬ 
men. His company consisted of the burgesses of Delft, and there 
was no external sign to distinguish him from that multitude. 15 

The States testified their respect for William’s memory by 
naming his son Maurice, although then only eighteen years of age, 
Stadholder of Holland, Zealand and Utrecht, and High Admiral 
of the Union; but as Maurice had not of course yet displayed 
that military talent by which he was afterwards distinguished. 
Count Hohenlohe was appointed his general, to direct him in his 
enterprises as deputy of the States. 

After the fall of Ghent, Farnese applied himself earnestly to the 
siege of Antwerp, one of the most memorable recorded in history. 
The citizens were animated in their defence by the valour and 
talent of S te Aldegonde. It would be impossible to detail with 
minuteness in this general history the various contrivances re¬ 
sorted to on either side for the attack and the defence 16 ; and we 
must therefore content ourselves with briefly adverting to that 
stupendous monument of Farnese’s military genius, the bridge 
which he carried across the Scheldt, below Antwerp, in order to 
cut off the communication of the city with the sea and the mari¬ 
time provinces. From the depth and wideness of the river, the 
difficulty of finding the requisite materials, and of transporting 
them to the place selected in the face of an enemy that was 
superior on the water, the project was loudly denounced by Farnese's 

14 Michelet, 1 Agile, 131. particularly described by Strada and Le 

15 Brook’s Life of Sidney, ch. ii. Petit. The English reader will find an 

16 The best account of the siege is in ample account of it in Mr. Motley’s United 
Meteren, who was intimately acquainted Netherlands, vol. i. ch. v. 

with the affairs of Antwerp. It is also 
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iiicB as visionary and impracticable; yet in spite of all theseV 
*ragements and difficulties, as the place seemed unapproachable 
in tlle usual way, he steadily persevered, and at last succeeded in 
an undertaking which, had he failed, would have covered him with 
perpetual ridicule. The spot fixed upon for the bridge was be¬ 
tween Ordam and Kalloo, where the river is both shallower and 
narrower than at other parts. The bridge consisted of piles driven 
into the water to such a distance as its depth would allow; which 
was 200 feet on the Flanders side and 900 feet on that o'f Brabant. 
The interval between the piles, which was 12 feet broad, was 
covered with planking; but at the extremities towards the centre 
of the liver the breadth was extended to 40 feet, thus forming two 
forts, or platforms, mounted with cannon. There was still, however, 
an interstice in the middle of between 1000 and 1100 feet, through 
which the ships of the enemy, favoured by the wind and tide, or 
by the night, could manage to pass without any considerable loss, 
and which it therefore became necessary to fill up. This was 
accomplished by mooring across it the hulls of thirty-two vessels, 
at intervals of about 20 feet apart, and connecting them together 
with planks. Each vessel was planted with artillery and garrisoned 
by about thirty men; while the bridge was protected by a flota of 
vessels moored on each side, above and below, at a distance of 
about 200 feet. 

During the construction of the bridge, which lasted half a year, 
the citizens of Antwerp viewed with dismay the progress of a work 
that was not only to deprive them of their maritime commerce, but 
also of the supplies necessary for their subsistence and defence. 
At length they adopted a plan suggested by Gianbelli, an Italian 
engineer, and resolved to destroy the bridge by means of fire-ships, 
which seem to have been first used on this occasion. Several such 
vessels were sent down the river with a favourable tide and wind, 
of which two were charged with 6000 or 7000 lbs. of gunpowder 
each, packed in solid masonry, with various destructive missiles. 
One of these vessels went ashore before reaching its destination; 
the other arrived at the bridge and exploded with terrible effect. 
Curiosity to behold so novel a spectacle had attracted vast numbers 
of the Spaniards, who lined the shores as well as the bridge. Of 
these 800 were killed by the explosion, and by the implements of 
destruction discharged with the powder; a still greater number 
were maimed and wounded, and the bridge itself was considerably 
damaged. Farnese himself was thrown to the earth and lay for a 
time insensible. The besieged, however, did not follow up their 
plan with vigour. They allowed Farnese time to repair the damage. 
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rsM/the Spaniards, being now on the alert, either diverted 
-ietfurse of the fire-ships that were subsequently sent against them, 
or suffered them to pass the bridge through openings made for the 
purpose. In spite of the bridge, however, the beleaguered citizens 
might still have secured a transit down the river by breaking 
through the dykes between Antwerp and Lillo, and sailing over 
the plains thus laid under water, for which purpose it was neces¬ 
sary to obtain possession of the counter-dyke of Kowenstyn; but 
after a partial success, too quickly abandoned by Hohenlohe and 
S te Aldegonde, they were defeated in a bloody battle which they 
fought upon the dyke. Antwerp was now obliged to capitulate; 
and as Farnese was anxious to put an end to so long a siege, it 
obtained more favourable terms than could have been anticipated 
(August 17th 1585). The prosperity of this great commercial city 
received, however, a severe* blow from its capture by the Spaniards. 
A great number of the citizens, as well as of the inhabitants of 
Brabant and Flanders, removed to Amsterdam and Middelburg, 
and so much augmented the population, as well as the trade, . of 
those cities, that it became necessary to enlarge their walls. S te 
Aldegonde was vehemently suspected of having sold himself to the 
Spaniards; and though he lived down this calumny, his public 
career was now brought to a termination. 

The Netherlands seemed at this time in imminent danger of 
being again reduced under the dominion of Philip II.; a fate, 
however, from which they were rescue by the succours afforded 
to them by Queen Elizabeth, and by the impolicy of the Spanish 
King in diverting his resources in order to attack England and to 
assist the League in France. 

After the assassination of the Prince of Orange, Queen Elizabeth 
resolved no longer to afford the Hollanders a merely clandestine 
assistance, but to support them by a public alliance. She declined 
indeed the sovereignty that was again proffered to her, and which, 
as related in the preceding chapter, had been previously offered 
to Henry III. of France with a like result ; but she agreed to 
send 6000 troops into the Netherlands, in return for which. Flush¬ 
ing and Briel, the chief towns and fortresses in Walcheren and 
Voorne, were to be placed in her hands; and she published her 
motives for this step in a declaration dated at Bichmond, October 
10th 1585. They were chiefly grounded on the schemes of Phi¬ 
lip II., who, incited by the Pope, was contemplating an invasion 
of her kingdom, to the crown of which he laid claim by virtue of 
his descent from John of Gr^unt. The Queen’s reasons for declin¬ 
ing the sovereignty of the United Provinces seem to have been the 
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Expenditure ^ would require and the perpetual war that it wou 
probably entail. She was anxious that her refusal should not be 
ascribed to fear, and at the conclusion of her address to the Dutch 
envoys, among whom was John of Olden Barneveld, she said: 
“ Finally, gentlemen, I beg you to assure the States that I do not 
dedme the sovereignty of your country from any dread of the Kino- 
of Spain. For I take God to witness that I fear him not; and I 
hope with the blessing of God to make such demonstrations against 
him, that men shall say the Queen of England does not fear the 

Spaniards.’ 17 But Elizabeth in a great measure marred the benefits 

which the Netherlander would otherwise have derived from her as¬ 
sistance by making her favourite, the Earl of Leicester, commander 
of the expedition; a man entirely unfitted for it by his want 
of military talent, his selfish and intriguing disposition, and his 
haughty and overbearing temper. Sir Philip Sidney was appointed 
governor of F lushing, and on the 1 Oth of December the Earl of 
Leicester, accompanied by his son-in-law the Earl of Essex and 
a brilliant staff, landed at that port to assume the command. 
After Leicester’s arrival, the States conferred upon him the dignity 
of governor-general of the United Provinces, which he accepted 
without consulting the Queen, and he was solemnly inaugurated at 
the Hague, January 24th 1586. As Elizabeth had refused the 
sovereignty herself, she was highly offended by this step; less 
perhaps from the affair itself than from the contempt of her 
authority manifested by Leicester. She threatened to recall him • 
she signified her will that the dignity conferred upon him should 
be revoked, and that he should exercise no more power than he 
had originally been invested with as commander-in-chief in the 
Netherlands with a seat in the council. She sent a special envoy 
to communicate her displeasure to the States publicly and in the 
presence of Leicester himself; an impolitic step, by which she not 
only placed her lieutenant in a painful and humiliating position 
and damaged his authority with the Hollanders, but even cast a 
suspicion upon her own sincerity. 

Philip II. naturally regarded Elizabeth’s manifesto as a declara¬ 
tion of war, and ordered the seizure of all English vessels, as well 
as English subjects, in his dominions. The campaign of 1586 was 
tolerably active. Farnese, now Duke of Parma through the death 
of his father, successively laid siege to and captured Grave and 
Venlo on the Meuse. Norris would have succeeded in relieving 
the former place had not the commandant prematurely surren- 

17 Hague Archives, ap. Motley, United Netherlands, yoL i. p. 3 3 i. 
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In the western provinces, Prince Maurice and Sir 
Sidney surprised Axel, but failed at Giravelines; after which, 
Sidney joined Leicester at Arnheim. After the capture of Venlo, 
Parma took Neuss on the Rhine and invested Rheinberg; when, 
in order to occasion a diversion, Leicester, who was not strong 
enough to cope with the Duke in the open field, seized Doesburg 
and laid siege to Zutphen. It was during this siege that the gallant 
and chivalrous Sidney received his death wound, while charging 
at the head of only 200 horse a body* of 1100 of the enemy’s 
cavalry, who were convoying provisions to the town (September 23rd 
1586). The humanity which he displayed on this occasion to¬ 
wards a wounded soldier, more conspicuous even than his courage, 
is well known to the readers of English history. He expired of 
his wound at Arnheim, October 16th. Parma hastened to Zutphen 
with all his forces, and Leicester was compelled to raise the siege; 
but he afterwards contrived to get possession of three forts on 
the opposite side of the Issel. 

Although Leicester was provided only with very inadequate 
forces, and those, through the niggardliness of Elizabeth, miserably 
paid, his campaign may be said to have preserved the Netherlands 
from subjection. 18 But his government had been very obnoxious to 
the States. He had treated the provinces like a conquered country; 
had arbitrarily appointed governors of provinces and towns; had 
laid restrictions upon trade and tampered with the public money. 
He had made two most injudicious appointments in giving the 
government of Deventer to Sir William Stanley, an English Catho¬ 
lic, and making Roland York, a man of tainted character, com¬ 
mandant of the principal fort at Zutphen. Nevertheless, when 
Leicester arrived at the Hague towards the* close of the year, the 
States, being unwilling to offend Elizabeth, received him with 
great honour, though they made a firm but modest remonstrance 
against his proceedings. Leicester then pretending that affairs re¬ 
quired his presence in England, the States insisted on his executing 
a deed by which he transferred during his absence his authority as 
governor to the Council of State; but with an unworthy' artifice, 
he secretly executed on the same day another deed by which he 
not only reserved his power, but even intrenched upon that of 
the Council. Scarcely had Leicester departed for England, when 
Deventer and the fort of Zutphen were betrayed to the enemy by 
Stanley and York (February 1587). Stanley sent for priests to 
convert his garrison, consisting of 1300 English and Irish, in order 

18 The Dutch deputies acknowledged to had arrested Parma’s victories. Hague 
Elizabeth in February 1587.that Leicester Arch., ap. Motley, ibid. vol. ii. p. 197. 
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at they might form a seminary regiment to serve against the 
Queen. The States, alarmed by these treacheries, decreed, that 
during Leicester’s absence, the supreme authority should be trans- 
feired to Prince Maurice; and though in their public declarations 
they treated the English with forbearance, they addressed letters 
of warm remonstrance both to Elizabeth and Leicester. The Earl, 
however, who. affected a puritanical behaviour, had a strong party 
in his favour in Holland, especially among the Calvinist ministers; 
and by this party the charges made against him were impugned. 
Puzzled by these conflicting representations, Elizabeth despatched 
Lord Buckhurst into Holland to inquire into their truth; but 
when that nobleman honestly told the Queen that her favourite 
was in the wrong, and especially accused him of inciting the people 
against the States, in order to render his own authority absolute, 
Buckhurst himself was immediately put under arrest, as if he and 
not Leicester had been the guilty party. 

These disputes crippled the power of the States in all the pro¬ 
vinces except Holland and Zealand, where alone Maurice could 
make his commands obeyed, and were a serious drawback to the 
aid afforded by England. Ostend and Sluys were now the only 
k lemish towns of much importance that had not been reduced by 
the Spaniards, and after a feint on Yeluwe, the Duke of Parma 
laid siege to Sluys early in June 1587. Here he pursued the same 
plan as at Antwerp, by bridging over the large canal which com¬ 
municated with the sea. Leicester, who had returned into the 
Netherlands with a reinforcement, being joined by Maurice, after 
some feeble and ineffectual attempts to relieve Sluys, retired into 
Zealand, and the town which was bravely defended by the com¬ 
mandant, Arnold de G-roenevelt, and by Sir Roger Williams, Sir 
Francis A ere, and Captain Nicholas Baskerville, after sustaining 
17,000 rounds of shot and losing half its garrison, was forced to 
capitulate August 4th. During this siege, Gmelders was betrayed 
to the enemy by Colonel Patou, a Scotchman. Leicester, after an 
unsuccessful and inglorious attempt to reduce Hoogstraten, went 
to meet the. States assembled at Dort. That body° had received 
secret intelligence of his designs either to usurp an unlimited 
power or to abandon the provinces altogether. He was suspected 
of an intention to occupy the chief cities in Holland and Zealand, 
and to seize Prince Maurice and Olden Barneveld and carry them 
off to England. 1J Leicester, finding himself the object of suspicion, 
became accuser in turn, and attributed his misfortunes partly to 


19 Motley, United Netherlands, vol. ii. p. 330. 
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the States, who had neglected to furnish him with the necessary 
supplies, and partly to Maurice and Hohenlohe, who had refused 
to co-operate with him; but perceiving at length that he was un¬ 
equal to the task he had undertaken, he returned to England in 
December. Queen Elizabeth transferred to Lord Willoughby the 
command of the English troops, subject, however, to the control 
of the States. The latter appointed Prince Maurice commander- 
in-chief, who, though inferior to his father as a statesman, had 
already given proofs of great military talent. 

The schemes of the Pope and the King of Spain to invade 
England and dethrone its Queen, were at this time growing to 
maturity. A new Pontiff now occupied the chair of St. Peter. 
Gregory XIII., whose long and insidious enmity against Elizabeth 
had proved abortive, expired April 10th 1585, a Pope more 
generally and more favourably known to posterity by the reforma¬ 
tion of the solar year and th^ introduction of the Gregorian 
calendar 20 , than by all his miserable intrigues. He was succeeded 
by one of the most extraordinary men that ever wore the tiara. 
Felix Peretti, the descendant of an Illyrian fugitive and the son of a 
gardener, was born at Fermo, in the March of Ancona, Decem¬ 
ber 15th 1521. His early infancy was employed in watching fruit 
and tending swine. At the age of twelve he entered the Franciscan 
order; and such was his devotion to study that, for want of a candle, 
he was accustomed to read in the church by the light that burnt 
before the Host. He subsequently studied at the universities of 
Bologna and Ferrara, where he exhibited much skill in dialectics 
and took his degrees with great honour and applause. Proceeding 
to Borne, he attracted much notice by his sermons, and won the 
favour of the Grand Inquisitor, Ghislieri, afterwards Pope Pius V. 
That Pontiff, who found in Peretti a congenial nature, made him 
successively Vicar-General of the Franciscans, Bishop of St. Agatha, 
and in 1570 a cardinal and Bishop of Fermo, when Peretti re¬ 
turned, clothed in the purple of the church and with the title of 
Cardinal Montalto, to the scene of his former humble labours. 
At the death of Gregory XIII., Cardinal Montalto, then a hale and 
hearty man of sixty-four, pretending feebleness and ill health, 
secured by a pious fraud his election to the Papal throne; and 
immediately convicted himself by throwing aside his crutch, holding 
himself erect, so as to look a foot taller, and intoning with vigorous 
lungs a hymn of thanksgiving. 21 Sixtus V., for that was the title 

20 This reform was much assisted by Luigi Liglio, a Calabrian, who pointed out 
the easiest method. Leti, Vita di Sisto V. t. i. p. 294. 

21 Ibid . p. 413 sq. 
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s^sumed by Montalto, displayed in his pontificate all the energy an< 
Enthusiasm of his patron Ghislieri. Educated like him in a convent, 
Sixtus V. could but ill distinguish between the practicable and 
impracticable. His head was filled with the most fantastic visions; 
plans that could hardly have been feasible during the Rome of the 
middle ages. He dreamt of annihilating the Turkish empire, of 
conquering Egypt, of opening a passage between the Red Sea and 
Mediterranean; of penetrating into Syria, bringing the Saviour’s 
tomb to Italy, and erecting it at Montalto in his native province, 
already the seat of our Lady of Loretto; which place was raised by 
Sixtus to a considerable town. His administration was strict and 
vigorous, nay, even cruel, yet in many respects beneficial. He 
hanged even venial criminals without remorse, and was zealous in 
exterminating the banditti that infested the Roman States. He 
instituted eight new congregations of cardinals and fixed their 
number at seventy. He paid great attention to matters of finance, 
and accumulated a treasure whilst most other European states 
were in debt. Although he had no classical taste and cared not 
for the remains of antiquity at Rome, he enlarged and adorned 
the city with new buildings, and again conducted the water to the 
Roman hills by means of the Aqua Felice, an aqueduct which feeds 
seven and twenty fountains. 

Sixtus V. felt a sort of reverence for Queen Elizabeth in whom 
he recognised some congenial qualities; and he is reported to have 
said that he and the English Queen should have married and be¬ 
gotten another Alexander. He actually sent her an invitation to 
return to the bosom of the church, at which Elizabeth of course 
only laughed; and Sixtus then said he must devise some means to 
deprive her of her kingdom. There was, however, a generosity in 
his nature that spurned the insidious methods of Gregory. He 
does not appear to have sanctioned any attempts to assassinate 
Elizabeth, though he renewed against her the Bull of excommuni¬ 
cation ; but he openly proclaimed his intention of forwarding any 
military attack upon her dominions, declared that he would assist 
Philip in such an enterprise, and early in 1587 loudly complained 
of the dilatoriness of the Spaniards, to whom he represented the 
advantages of the conquest of England with a view to the recovery 
of the Netherlands. The zeal of Sixtus was further inflamed by 
the execution of the Queen of Scots (February 8th 1587), the first 
transient idea of which seems to have been suggested by the massacre 
of St. Bartholomew.- 2 Such is the tendency of one crime and one 


22 Letter of Sandys, Bishop of London, 
to' Lord Burghley, Sept. 6th 1672, in 
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act of violence to beget another! We shall not here detail the 
catastrophe, so well known to English readers, of that long tragedy 
whose argument was the hate and jealousy of the rival queens; one 
looked up to by Protestant Europe as its patroness and protector, 
the other regarded by Rome and the Catholic party as the type of 
their claims, and the innocent victim of the efforts to assert them. 
When the news of Mary’s death arrived in Rome, Sixtus furiously 
declaimed in the consistory against the English Jezebel, and 
by way of retaliation created Dr. William Allen a cardinal. A 
formal treaty was soon afterwards concluded between Sixtus V. and 
Philip II., by which the Pope promised the King of Spain a subsidy 
of a million scudi, to be paid as soon as Philip should be in actual 
possession of some English port. England, after its conquest, was 
to become a fief of the Church. 23 Philip, however, with masterly 
dissimulation, appears to have kept the Pope, as well as everybody 
else, in the dark, respecting the actual time of the invasion. 24 

The French King was solicited by Sixtus to join in the enter¬ 
prise against Elizabeth; but Henry requested time for deliberation. 
The destruction of Elizabeth was not for his interest. He had 
indeed, after the condemnation of Queen Mary, sent De Bellievre 
on a special mission publicly to deprecate her execution, yet with 
secret instructions to solicit Elizabeth for her death, as the common 
enemy of both through her connection with the Cruises. 25 That 
family did all they could to forward the Pope’s project, and 
had even recently undertaken on their own account a conspiracy 
against Elizabeth. The French ambassador in London, who be¬ 
longed to the G-uisian faction, had entered into a plot to blow 
up Elizabeth in her apartment; and his.servant, Du Trapps, 
had solicited William Stafford, brother of the English ambassador 
at Paris, to join in the deed, promising to procure for him from 
the Pope a pension of 10,000 crowns; though it does not appear 
that he was authorised to make such a promise. 26 The detection 
of this conspiracy in January 1587, after the Scottish Queen had 
already been condemned to death for her participation in Ba- 
bingtons plot, seems to have been one of the causes that hastened 
on her execution. Guise and the League offered the road of 
Boulogne to Philip for the convenience of his armament; but 
Henry III. found means to frustrate their intention. 27 

The execution of the Queen of Scots was an inducement to the 
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23 Gritti’s Dispacc-io , 27 Giugno 1587, 
ap. Ranke, Popes, vol. ii. p. 172. 

24 Motley, United Netherlands , vol. ii. 
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26 Murdin, p. 579 sqq. 
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g/of Spain to strike the blow which he had long been medi 
not only on account of the indignation which the event excited 
in the breasts of all devoted Papists, but also because Mary’s death 
strengthened the claims which he affected to the English crown; 
and he now pretended as heir of the House of Lancaster to be the 
first Catholic prince of the blood-royal of England. 28 He had been 
several years preparing for the enterprise. He had been gradually 
increasing his forces in the Netherlands ever since 1583; and 
Leicester stated in November 1587 that the Duke of Parma had 
under his command near 40,000 men. 29 Philip’s anxiety had 
been much increased by the footing which the English had gained 
in the Netherlands; and both his zeal and his hopes were stimu¬ 
lated by the cries for aid addressed to him by the Catholics of 
England. Already, before the close of 1585, Parma had obtained 
a plan of the English coasts* and Philip was pressing for the im¬ 
mediate accomplishment of the invasion. So sanguine were his 
hopes that he was even discussing the future government of his 
anticipated conquest; and a scheme was in agitation to marry the 
Queen of Scots after her deliverance to one of his nephews, and 
perhaps to the Prince of Parma. 30 Philip’s resolution was further 
strengthened by the losses and insults which he suffered from the 
buccaneering expeditions of Sir Francis Drake and other English 
navigators. In the latter part of 1585, Drake, accompanied by 
Martin Frobisher, had taken St. Iago, one of the Cape de Verd 
islands, the island of St. Domingo, and Carthagena on the Spanish 
Main. Sailing thence to Virginia, where a colony had been founded 
by Sir Walter Raleigh, Drake returned home with a large treasure, 
bringing with him the Virginian colonists who had begun to despair 
of their settlement. 31 

Philip’s plot against Protestantism and liberty was exten¬ 
sive and complicated. Its main outline was, to conquer England 
as a means of subduing the Dutch; to prevent France from 
opposing his designs, and even to gain the aid of the League in 
furthering them, by keeping alive the civil war in that country 
and subsidising Guise; and at the same time to lull the Eng¬ 
lish into a fatal security by entering into negociations for a 
pretended peace. Philip’s instructions to Parma for the accofn- 
plishment of the last object, are worthy of Machiavel and of him¬ 
self. Seated at his silent desk in the Escurial, this • plodding 
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irator against human freedom writes, in the interest of course/ 
'of religion and good government, to his general in the Netherlands. 
“The peace commissioners may meet; hut to you only do I 
declare my intention, that this shall never lead to any result , 
whatever conditions they may offer. On the contrary, all this is 
done—just as they do—to deceive them, and to cool them in 
their preparations for defence, by inducing them to believe that 
such preparations will be unnecessary. You are well aware that 
the reverse of all this is the truth , and that on our part there is to 
be no slackness, but the greatest diligence in our efforts for the in¬ 
vasion of England,” &c. 32 Philip found in Parma an able instru¬ 
ment of his treachery, and egregious dupes in Elizabeth and some 
of her ministers, no match for Spanish Jesuitism and the Machia- 
velian Italian. Negociations for the pretended peace were opened 
at Bourbourg near Gravelines, under the mediation of the King of 
Denmark, and were one of the reasons which induced Elizabeth 
not to lend that efficient assistance to the Nether landers during 
the year 1587 which she might otherwise have done. Elizabeth’s 
blindness in the following year, when the negociations were con¬ 
tinued at Ostend, was still greater, and, but for fortunate accidents, 
might have proved the destruction of her realm. After many 
weeks of fruitless talk, a ceremonious interview of the commis¬ 
sioners took place on the sands near Ostend in May, which of 
course had no result; except that the Duke of Parma availed him¬ 
self of the opportunity to visit Ostend in the disguise of a lackey, 
and view the fortifications. He succeeded for two months longer 
in throwing dust into the eyes of the English Queen, and it was 
not till towards the middle of July on the very eve of the appear¬ 
ance of the armada in the channel, that she at last awoke from her 
dream of security. 33 

The preparations which had long been making in all the 
Spanish and Portuguese ports had been retarded by the attack 
of Drake on the Spanish coasts in 1587. It was an idea of 
the Spaniards that it would be easier to conquer England than 
Holland; but the exploits of Drake must have somewhat shaken 
them in this opinion. With a fleet of forty ships Drake burnt and 
destroyed under the guns of Cadiz and Lisbon about one hundred 
vessels laden with provisions and ammunition. He also captured 
off the Azores a rich Portuguese carrack. The papers found on 
board this vessel, by the details which they afforded of the value 
of the trade to the East Indies, and of the manner in which it 



32 Philip’s Letter to Parma, May 13th 
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conducted, are said to have caused the foundation of 
ndon East India Company, Drake ascertained Elizabeth of 
the vast preparations making in the Spanish harbours. 

The sailing of the Invincible Armada from Lisbon in May 1588, 
its dispersion by a storm, its arrival in the English Channel (July 
19th), the attacks upon it by Lord Howard of Effingham and Drake, 
the alarm and confusion into which it was thrown when at anchor 
before Calais by means of fire-ships, its subsequent dispersion, its 
voyage round Great Britain by the Orkneys, the disastrous storms 
which it encountered, and the final return of less than half its 



numbers to Spain, are circumstances so well known to the English 
reader that they need not to be here repeated. The Spaniards had 
relied so confidently on the conquest of England that the armada 
was crowded with monks of every order destined to re-establish 
religion in that country. Philip is said to have heard the news of 
his astounding disaster with an equanimity, which by some has 
been attributed to greatness of mind, but which, if unaffected, was 
more probably the result of apathy or pride. It must be recol¬ 
lected, too, that the first accounts of the discomfiture of the armada 
caused him, by his own confession, great anxiety, and that more 
than a month elapsed before the return of its shattered remnant 
to Spain in October at length convinced him of the entire frustra¬ 
tion of his hopes. 

During this eventful crisis, the Dutch fleet contributed very 
materially to the safety of England by blockading the Duke of 
Parma in the Flemish harbours. This commander had with great 
labour constructed a fleet of 340 vessels of various sizes, the ma¬ 
terials for which he had to bring from a vast distance; and he had 
cantoned near the coast an army of 30,000 foot and 5000 horse 
ready for embarkation. The Duke of Guise was also prepared to 
assist the invasion with 12,000 men whom he had collected in 


Normandy. 

In the following year (1589), in order to divert the Spanish 
King from another attack on England, the war was carried into 
his own dominions. An English armament under the command 
of Sir F. Drake and Sir J. Norris, accompanied by Don Antonio, 
sailed for Portugal, in the hope that the population would declare 
in favour of the Prior of Crato on his landing. With her usual 
economy Queen Elizabeth conducted this affair on the principle 
of a joint-stock speculation. She herself ventured six ships and 
60,000£.; the two commanders and their friends 50,000£.; and the 
remainder of the expedition was made up by London, the Cinque 
Ports and other maritime towns. But the enterprise was ill con- 
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du£ted. The fleet had not been provided with sufficient provisions 
and ammunition; time was lost by an attack upon the Groyne, 
when the lower town was captured; and though the expedition after¬ 
wards effected a landing near Lisbon, mastered the suburbs of that 
city, and captured sixty Hanse vessels freighted with supplies for a 
second armada* it was soon discovered that the people were not 
inclined to take up Don Antonio’s cause. After great sufferings 34 
the expedition therefore returned in June with their booty, but 
leaving behind them an indelible impression of English valour. 

Meanwhile, after the defeat of the armada, the Duke of Parma 
had resumed his operations in the Netherlands. In August 1588 
he laid siege to Bergen-op-Zoom; whence he was obliged to with¬ 
draw by the great losses he had suffered through a stratagem of 
two English soldiers* and to put his army into winter-quarters. At 
the same time he despatched Count Mansfeld with the German 
portion of his forces to attack Wachterdonck, a town in Upper 
Gelderland. The siege of this little place, which was bravely 
defended by the celebrated Colonel Schenck, possesses no interest, 
except from the fact that bombs were first used in it. They were 
the invention of a citizen of Venlo. 

The army of the Duke of Parma had suffered much in these 
two sieges; its pay was likewise in arrear, for the expenses of the 
armada had emptied Philip’s treasury; but the spirits of the Duke 
were somewhat revived by the acquisition of Gertruydenberg in 
Dutch Brabant, which was betrayed to him by the seditious and 
discontented garrison. This was the first Dutch town that the 
Spaniards had' succeeded in recovering. The campaign of 1589 
presents little of importance. Farnese, who had fallen into a bad 
state of health, repaired to Spa for the benefit of the waters, and 
his army was not in a condition to undertake any considerable 
enterprise. At the earnest desire of the Elector of Cologne, the 
Spaniards made an attempt upon Eheinberg* the conduct of which 
Parma intrusted to the Marquis of Varanbon. But that general 
was completely defeated in a bloody engagement by Colonel Yere, 
an English officer of high reputation* who entered Eheinberg and 
strongly fortified it* 

In February 1590 Prince Maurice obtained possession of Breda 
by a singular stratagem. Oiie Adrian Vandenberg, a barge owner, 
who was accustomed to supply the garrison of that place with turf 
for fuel, undertook to introduce the troops of Maurice in the follow- 
He erected a sort of deck, or flooring, at the height 
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several feet from the bottom of his vessel, thus forming a cabi| 
eapldole of containing seventy persons, and covered it over carefully 
with turf. A body of picked men under an officer named Haranguer 
were then placed in this cabin, and the vessel entered the town as 
if laden with its usual freight. It happened that the garrison was 
at that time much in want of fuel, £ind a party of them began to 
unload the vessel with great alacrity, when Vandenberg invited 
them to drink, and amused them till it grew dark. In the night 
time the men concealed in the vessel rushed out, overpowered the 
guard, and admitted Prince Maurice, who was waiting in the 
neighbourhood with his troops. 

It was in this year that Philip II., much to the regret of the 
Duke of Parma, abandoning for the present the war in the Nether¬ 
lands, directed that general to march with his army to the relief of 
Paris, besieged by Henry IV. Parma’s operations in France are 
related in another chapter. He intrusted the command of the 
troops which he left for the defence of the Netherlands to Count 
Peter Ernest of Mansfeld, whom he had directed to occupy 
Nymegen. Maurice finding the siege of that place impracticable, 
took possession of the tract called the Bettuwe, or Bettaw, supposed 
to be the ancient Batavia, which lies opposite to the town, on the 
north bank of the Waal. Across this tract Maurice dug a canal 
from the Khine to the Waal, which not only secured the navigation 
of this river by rendering it unnecessary for vessels to pass the 
town of Nymegen, but was also of advantage to the surrounding 
country by lessening the inundations. Out of gratitude for these 
benefits* the States of Gelderland and Overyssel elected Maurice 
their governor. Maurice, in the absence of Parma, subsequently 
overran Brabant and Flanders, and by occupying some of the 
smaller frontier towns, paved the way for future conquest. In 1591 
the Duke of Parma was again obliged to resort to Spa for the 
benefit of his health, and Maurice pursued the advantages which 
he had gained in the previous year. In May and June he besieged 
and captured the towns of Deventer and Zutphen, and again united 
the county of Zutphen to the Seven Provinces. Colonel Vere, 
anxious to wipe out the disgrace of Stanley’s treachery, highly dis¬ 
tinguished himself at the siege of Deventer. Maurice afterwards 
occupied the district near Antwerp called the Waes, and took 
Hulst and Nymegen; and after these exploits he returned to the 
Hague, where he was received with every token of joy and gratitude 
as the deliverer of the republic of the Seven Provinces. 

In 1592, the Duke of Parma having been again ordered into 
France to relieve Eouen, Maurice captured the two fortresses of 
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Steenwyck and Coevorden. He had now not only rescued from 
the Spaniards the seven Dutch provinces, with the exception of 
Groningen, which, however, being so far separated from the other 
Spanish provinces must necessarily fall in time, hut he had also 
established himself on the left banks of the Meuse and the Scheldt; 
where he occupied in the name of the States-General the Brabant 
towns of Breda and Bergen-op-Zoom, and the Flemish towns of 
Ostend, Axel and Hulst. 

The career of Alexander Farnese, Duke of Parma, was now 
drawing to a close. After his return from France this year the 
state of his health became so alarming that he solicited Philip for 
his dismissal, but died without obtaining it, December 3rd 1592, 
at the age of forty-six. It was to his military genius and his con¬ 
ciliating policy that Spain owed the preservation of the Flemish 
provinces. After his death Philip appointed the Austrian Arch¬ 
duke Ernest, son of the Emperor Maximilian II., to be governor 
of the Netherlands; and in the interval before his arrival Count 
Peter Ernest of Mansfeld was intrusted with the administration. 

It may, perhaps, appear surprising that while the affairs of the 
Spanish Netherlands have occupied so much space in these pages, 
so little has been said about Spain itself. But in fact there is 
little to relate. In that unhappy country all enterprise had beerf 
crushed by bigotry and tyranny, and its domestic affairs afford 
therefore but few materials for history. An event, however, which 
occurred this year, will serve at least to illustrate the remark just 
made. 

The story is connected with those dark intrigues with which 
Philip was familiar, and must be resumed a little higher. He had 
been enamoured, as already mentioned^ of Anna Mendoza, Princess 
of Eboli, the wife of his minister, Buy Gomez ; and Philip’s secretary, 
Antonio Perez, was employed to conduct the intrigue; but Perez was 
himself captivated by the lady, and was thought to be successful. 
It was at this time that Escovedo, the friend and confidant of Don 
John of Austria, arrived from the Netherlands to solicit Philip for 
the return of the Spanish and Italian forces. His designs were 
opposed by Perez, and Escovedo, in revenge, communicated to the 
King the reports of his secretary’s familiarity with the Princess of 
Eboli. Philip conceived an implacable resentment against Perez; 
but he was also enraged against Escovedo, as the tool of Don John’s 
inordinate ambition, and he determined to involve both in a com¬ 
mon destruction. Perez received the King’s written order to effect 
the assassination of Escovedo; and soon after, by Philip’s permis¬ 
sion, a prosecution was instituted against Perez as the murderer. 
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|Wh6wever, the King consented to stop,. on the order. for th 
stagflation being returned to him; and Perez was even allowed 
^Eo continue in office, though no longer admitted to the presence of 
the King. Philip’s resentment, however, remained unassuaged, 
and after a lapse of six years the secretary was accused of malver¬ 
sation, fined heavily and imprisoned. Perez, seeing his destruction 
resolved on, contrived to escape into Aragon, his native country; 
and to avoid the pursuit of the King’s officers, he appealed to the 
Justicia 35 , who ordered him to be confined in the state prison; but 
the viceroy of Aragon caused it to be broken open and cast Perez 
into the dungeons of the Inquisition. The Aragonese, enraged at 
this breach of their constitution, rose and liberated Perez, who, 
after another narrow escape, succeeded in reaching France, where 
he gave the king some useful information respecting Philip’s 



designs. 

The King of Spain seized this opportunity to deprive the 
Aragonese of their ancient privileges. Alphonso Vargas was or¬ 
dered to lead to Saragossa a body of troops that had been destined 
for the invasion of France; the Aragonese, at the instance of Don 
Juan de la Nuza, the Justicia , flew to arms, but were soon over¬ 
powered; Vargas entered Saragossa without opposition November 
12th 1591, sent the Duke de Villa Hermosa and the Count of 
Aranda, two of the principal leaders of the movement, to Madrid, 
and, agreeably to the instructions of Philip II., put the Justicia to 
death without trial or sentence. The palace of the Inquisition at 
Saragossa was now fortified, and filled with a garrison of Castilian 
troops; the royal scaffolds and the fires of the Inquisition rivalled 
one another in atrocity; the Cortes were assembled, and compelled 
to abrogate their fueros or national customs and privileges. The 
Justicia was made removable at the King’s pleasure; his tribunal 
was subjected to that of the King; the power of the Cortes was 
abridged, and they were forbidden to assemble without a royal 
mandate; in short, the ancient Aragonese constitution was entirely 
destroyed. 36 


85 The great constitutional powers of 36 See Mignet, Antonio Perez et Phi- 
the Justicia have been described in the lippell. ch. v.—vii.; Watson, Philip II. 
preceding volume, p. 60. vol. iii. p. 216 sqq. 
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CHAPTEK X. 

We now resume the history of France, which in a former chapter 
has been brought down to the treaty of Nemours in 1585. 

That alliance between Henry III. and the League struck the 
King of Navarre and his adherents with consternation. The days * 
of persecution, which it had been thought were passed for ever, 
were again established. But the aspect of danger only served to 
elicit the great qualities of Henry of Navarre. He succeeded in 
convincing Marshal Damville, now by the death of his elder brother 
become Duke of Montmorenci, of the necessity of opposing the 
League; and that nobleman, who was called the King of Langue¬ 
doc,” from his great power in that province, of which he was 
governor, again united himself with the Hugonots. Conde was 
likewise prepared to act with vigour, though but too many of the 
Hugonot leaders, like those of the League, had an eye only to 
their own interests in the dismemberment of France, and the 
prospect of establishing themselves as independent princes. The 
King of Navarre also sought assistance from England and Grer- 
many. He received from Queen Elizabeth this year large sums of 
money, besides repeated offers of an asylum in England in case he 
should find himself overmatched; and the (Jerman* Calvinist princes 
promised to assist him with an army. In a Declaration of the 
10th of June 1585, Henry denied the charge of heresy, denounced 
the use of the names Papist and Hugonot , which he hoped would 
be exchanged for those of Spaniard and Frenchman; and con¬ 
cluded with an offer to put an end to the civil war by a single 
combat with the Duke of Cruise, or of two to two, or of any 
larger number that might be agreed on. On the 10th of August 
another Declaration was published in the names of the King of 
Navarre, the Prince of Conde and Montmorenci, in which the 
Cruises were denounced as the authors of all the misfortunes of 
France, and a war of extermination was declared against the League. 1 
On the other hand preparations were made by the King and the 
League. The plan of the campaign was regulated by the Duke of 

1 See these Declarations in the MS- t. iii. p. 89 sqq. and 159 sqq. (ed. 1824). 
moires et Corresp. of Du Plessis Mornai, Cf. Thuanus, lib. ix. 







WAR OF THE THREE HENRIES. 

who himself assumed the command of an army that was 
Derate in Lorraine and protect the eastern frontiers of the king- 
'Item against the Germans; his brother the Duke of Mayenne was 
to proceed into the south against the King of Navarre; while 
Henry III. was to preside over a sort of army of reserve stationed 
in the centre of the kingdom on the banks of the Loire. Thus 
began the eighth religious war, which from the names of the three 
leaders has sometimes been called the War of tiie three Henries, 
viz. the Kings of France and Navarre and Henry Duke of Guise. 

Sixtus V., who now occupied the Papal throne, was not like his 
predecessor, Gregory XIII., a warm supporter of the League. The 
more extended views of Sixtus embraced the whole European 
system; he was jealous of the schemes of Philip II. 8 , and.foresaw 
that if that monarch succeeded in his designs upon France, Rome 
itself would only become more subject to his power. He could 
not, indeed, help fulminating against the King of Navarre and 
Prince of Conde a Bull of excommunication, which had been 
already prepared by Gregory XIII., and which deprived them of 
the succession to the French crown; but he refused to assist the 
League either with men or money; nor did the promised contribu¬ 
tions of Philip II., who was then engaged in preparing the armada, 
arrive very regularly. 

We cannot enter minutely into these wars of the League, which 
are of little importance to the general history of Europe. At the 
commencement, Henry of Navarre, by his activity and energy 
outstripped his opponents; and he occupied either by himself or 
his generals the provinces of Guyenne, Dauphine, Saintonge and 
Poitou. Conde with an injudicious ardour, passed the Loire to 
seize Angers; where his army, though not defeated, melted away 
before the superior forces of the enemy. Late in the season the 
Duke of Mayenne entered Guyenne at the head of 15,000 men; 
while the King of Navarre had not more than 4000 to oppose to 
him, the rest being scattered in different garrisons. Nevertheless, 
Henry made an obstinate defence. The season was unpropitious ; 
Mayenne’s army was decimated by an epidemic, and he himself 
laid up with sickness, so that little was effected. The campaign 
of 1586 offers nothing of importance. Henry III., who dreaded 
the success of the League even more than that of the Hugonots, 
and whose chief hope was that Guise might be crushed in Lorraine 
by the Germans, did all he could to protract the war and render it 
indecisive. Instead of attending to the affairs of his kingdom, or 
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io the progress of the campaign, he frittered away his means at* 
dbyon, spending large sums in spite of the public distress, and 
wasting his time in the most childish amusements, and in playing 
with puppy dogs, apes, and parrots. With the view of arresting 
the progress of the League he entered into negociations with the 
Hugonots, and in December 1586 his mother Catherine had an 
interview with the King of Navarre at the Castle of St. Bris near 


Cognac. Here Catherine displayed all her Italian arts, and en¬ 
circling herself with a bevy of pretty women sought to entrap 
Henry by his too notorious foible; but this time she was unsuc¬ 
cessful, and he dismissed her after an interview in which he loaded 
her with the bitterest reproaches. 

In spite of their promises, the Herman Calvinists showed but 
little zeal to assist their brother Protestants in France, till Beza 
.came and excited them by his sermons. By July 1587 a large 
Herman army had assembled on the frontiers of France, which 
John Casimir intrusted to the command of Count Dohna, a brave 
soldier but indifferent general. So dilatory, however, was this 
force in its movements, that it was three months in marching to 
Chatillon-sur-Seine. The Hermans* subsequently advanced as far 
as La Charite on the Loire, but finding the passage opposed by the 
Royal army, they abandoned the idea of forming a junction with 
the Hugonots, for which it would have been necessary to traverse 
the mountainous districts of the interior; and they directed their 
march towards the plains of Beauce. 

During these operations the King of Navarre gained a splendid 
victory over the Duke of Joyeuse and one of the Royal armies at 
Couteas, a small place in Huyenne on the river L' Isle, which falls 
into the Lower Dordogne. The victory was achieved solely by 
Henry’s superior military skill, as his forces were much less nume¬ 
rous than those of his opponents. Joyeuse himself had been seized 
by two Hugonot soldiers, when a third shot him through the head. 
The Calvinist ministers were astonished to see the calmness and 
moderation of Henry amid the exuberant joy of all around; more 
acute observers attributed it to that indifference, almost amounting 
to apathy, which formed part of his character. Instead of pursuing 
his victory he hastened into Bearn, to lay the colours which he 
had taken at the feet of his mistress, Corisande. Soon afterwards 
Huise, assisted by the treachery of the commandant, surprised the 
Hermans in Auneau, and killed a great many of them. They then 
commenced a retreat, which was molested by Huise as well as by 
the infuriated peasantry, who in revenge for the disorders committed 
by the Herman soldiery, murdered all they could lay hands on. 
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Siise* pursued them over the border, and laid waste the neutrj 
county of Montbelliard. The affair of Auneau increased the 
renown and influence of G-uise, while the King was denounced as 
having placed himself at the head of his army only to negotiate 
with heretics. 

In January 1588 Guise assembled the heads of the League at 
Nanci to deliberate on their future pourse. It was resolved to 
seize, with the assistance of Spain, the territories of the Duke of 
Bouillon, one of the leaders of the army of invasion, who, after 
the retreat, had died at Geneva of vexation and fatigue; and to 
compel his sister, Charlotte de la Marck, the only heir to his 
dominions, to marry one of the sons of the Duke of Lorraine. 
The most violent resolutions were adopted. The King was to 
be required to join the League more publicly; to remove from 
his councils and dismiss from their offices all persons who should 
be named as obnoxious to that faction; to publish the Council of 
Trent; to establish the Holy Inquisition ; to place in the hands of 
certain leaders towns to be named which they might fortify and 
garrison. All heretics were to be taxed in the third or fourth 
part of their incomes, while Catholics were to pay only a tenth 
part. All Hugonot prisoners were to be put to death, unless they 
immediately recanted, paid down the value of their estates, and 
agreed to serve three years without pay. 

Henry III. dared not openly to refuse the demands of the League, 
and resorted to his usual temporising policy. The chiefs of the 
League repaired from Nanci to Soissons to await the Kings 
answer, as well as to be nearer to Paris, which they were forbidden 
to enter. Meanwhile the Council of Sixteen, as well as Guise’s 
sister, the Duchess of Montpensier, were organising the most 
dangerous conspiracies against Henry. The Duchess laid a plan 
to seize the King in the faubourg St. Antoine, on his return 
from Vincennes, and to carry him off to Soissons; but Henry 
heard of it, and came surrounded with a squadron of cavalry. 
The Duchess was even more violent than her brother against the 
King, and wore at her girdle a pair of scissors, with which she 
threatened to bestow upon him his third crown, the tonsure. Her 
enmity is said to have been occasioned by the King having rejected 
her advances. 

In spite of the prohibition of the King, Guise, at the invitation 
of the Sixteen, resolved to come to Paris, which he entered by the 
Porte St. Martin, May 9th. He was on horseback, with his face 
muffled up in his cloak; but a young gentleman of his suite play¬ 
fully removed it, as well as Guise’s hat, and the Parisians, when 
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they recognised their beloved leader, crowded round him, with shout 
of five Guise! Handsome, of majestic presence, all contempo¬ 
rary authorities agree that there was in his manner an inexpres¬ 
sible charm, which won for him the hearts of the populace. Guise 
alighted at the hotel of the Queen-Mother, who had joined in the 
invitation to him; and in the afternoon they proceeded together 
to visit the King, who was at that moment debating the ques¬ 
tion of Guise’s assassination,’ and received him with marks of the 
greatest anger. At the next interview Guise took care to come 
well attended, and the most furious recriminations ensued. It 
was evident that the matter must end m a trial of strength.. The 
King was shut up and fortified in the Louvre Guise in his - 
hotel; the former defended by the military, the latter by the mob 
Paris seemed converted into two hostile camps. On the 12th of 
May the King caused 4000 Swiss and the regiment of guards, 
who were cantoned in the neighbourhood, to enter Pans. The in¬ 
troduction of the troops enraged the populace, who were still 
further infuriated by the indiscreet threats of Cnllon, the colonel 
of the guards; barricades were thrown up in all the streets ; each 
house was converted into a citadel, and even the women provided 
themselves with arms and missiles. Hence the day obtained the 
name of the Day of the Baeeicades. The insurrection gained 
strength through the indecision of the King, who was afraid to order 
the troops to act; and this want of vigour demoralised the.troops 
themselves, who, when the people at length assumed the offensive, 
for the most part surrendered without a blow. 

If in the early part of the day Henry III. had been too- slow 
and cowardly in acting, Guise, on his •part, missed the decisive 
success which lay within his grasp, had he determined on seizing 
the King’s person. He seemed to forget the maxim cited by the 
Duke of Parma when he heard of the affair, that he who draws 
his sword upon his Prince should throw away the scabbard. His 
demands, however, were those of a conqueror, and when Catherine 
went to treat with him, he required to be appointed Lieutenant- 
general of the kingdom ; that the King of Navarre and the Bour¬ 
bons who adhered to him should be declared incapable of succeeding 
to the crown ; and that the King should dismiss his favourites and 
even his body-guard of forty-five. While Guise was engaged in 
this interview with Catherine, Henry III. left the Louvre on foot, 
and proceeding to the gate of Nesle, crossed the Seme m a skiff. 
The soldiers of the League fired after him, but he succeeded in 
escaping, accompanied by about thirty persons. On the heights of 
Sot he turned to bestow his malediction on Pans, upbraiding 
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it fpr its disloyalty and ingratitude; for he was the first King 
Frhnce who had made that city his habitual residence. He swore 
that he would not return except through a breach in the walls; 
but he was destined never to revisit it. He directed his course to 
Chartres, where he was honourably received by the bishop 3 ; and 
he was soon after followed by the Swiss troops, and by his regiment 
of guards. 

Guise, now master of Paris, converted it into a sort of fanatical 
republic, of which he was the Dictator. He caused new magistrates 
to be elected, and new captains more devoted to himself to be 
appointed to the civic bands; he compelled the Parliament to 
obedience; seized the Bastille and arsenal, and occupied the towns 
around Paris, in order to prevent it from being surprised. All 
offices were bestowed upon his creatures, who ruled supreme in the 
capital till 1594. 

Deputations of the legal and municipal bodies, of the clergy, &c. 
proceeded to Chartres to address the King. Some of these pro¬ 
cessions were of the most grotesque and even profane character, 
especially that of the brotherhood of penitents. At the head of it 
was the Count of Bouchage, brother of the late Duke of Joyeuse, 
who had assumed the frock of a capuchin, with the title of brother 
Ange. Disguised as Christ proceeding to Calvary, he seemed to 
faint beneath the weight of a huge pasteboard cross; his temples 
were'encircled with a mock crown of thorns, his face was stained 
with rouge resembling drops of blood, and he was surrounded by 
executioners who feigned to apply the well-deserved lash with 
vigour. Two young capuchins sustained the parts of the Virgin 
and the Magdalen. Henry was entreated, in memory of Christ’s 
passion, to reconcile himself with his good city of Paris; but, in 
spite of his taste for such spectacles, the application had no effect. 

Amid the universal defection, Lyon and Tours had offered the 
King an asylum, but he preferred to go to Kouen, although most 
of the inhabitants were partisans of the League. Here he amused 
himself with plays, water parties, and other entertainments, while 
his mother negociated a peace with the rebels. The terms de¬ 
manded by the League were embodied in an edict published July 
21st 1588, and called the Edict of Union; and in some secret 
articles Henry III., renewing his coronation oath, pledged himself 
to a war of extermination against the heretics, and engaged his 
subjects, as well as himself, to swear that they would never obey 
any heretic prince. He promised to receive the decrees of Trent; 
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forsix years the term appointed for the restitution of the cautionary 
towns held by the chiefs of the League, and assigned to them three 
additional places, Orleans, Bourges, and Montreuil-sur-mer. Guise 
was to be invested with the functions of generalissimo, but the 
chief of the League was too cautious to insert any article to that 
effect in the treaty. 4 The King was also obliged to consent to an 
assembly of the States-General at Blois, by means of which Guise 
designed to legalise his usurpations, and to hold Henry in tutelage. 
The King, however, refused to return to Paris, although the invita¬ 
tion of the Parliament and other public bodies was seconded by 
his mother. The terror of Philip’s threatened invasion of England 
had not a little contributed to induce him to sign the Edict of 
Union. 

The King opened the meeting of the States-General at Blois 
in October, with an eloquent speech, composed for him, it is said, 
by Du Perron, in which he denounced the unmeasured ambition 
of some of his subjects. These passages, however. Guise and his 
party forced him to suppress in the printed copy. The haughti¬ 
ness of Guise’s manners added venom to the wounds which he 
inflicted on the King’s pride. Alarming reports of the ambitious 
plans of Guise—that he meant to obtain from the States the 
Constable’s sword, to carry the King to Paris, and keep him there 
in subjection, determined Henry to deliver himself by murdering 
him. 


THE STATES AT BLOIS. 
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^ granted a complete amnesty for all that occurred 



It was no easy enterprise. % As Grand-Master, Guise held the 
keys of the Castle of Blois; he was always accompanied by a 
numerous suite, and the guard within the castle could not be 
increased without his knowledge. The King spoke of the matter 
to Crillon, the colonel of his guard, who declined to connect him¬ 
self with it, alleging that he was a soldier and no hangman. But 
Henry found an instrument in Loignac, one of the gentlemen of 
his chamber. When Loignac proposed the enterprise to the 
Taillagambi , or King’s body-guard, they joyfully undertook it, 
regarding Guise as their enemy from his endeavours to procure 
their dismissal. The King gave out that he intended to pass 
Christmas in retirement at Notre Dame de Cleri, and to expedite 
business before his departure a council was summoned to assemble 
very early in the morning of the 22nd of December. Guise had 
received some warnings, but his contempt for the King’s cowardice 
lulled him into a false security, and both he and the cardinal his 


4 The demands of the “ Princes unis ” and the Edict are in the Mem. de la Ligue, 
t. ii. p. 365 sqq. 
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ter attended. When the council was assembled, Guise re- 


ASSASSINATION OP GUISE. 



eeived a message that the King wished to see him in his bed¬ 
chamber. In order to reach this apartment, it was necessary to 
pass through an ante-chamber where Loignac and eight of the 
most determined of the Taillagambi were posted, while the rest 
had been stationed in the lobbies and staircases to render all 
escape impossible. Gruise had passed through the ante-chamber, 
and was in the act of lifting the tapestry to enter the King’s apart¬ 
ment, when he was poignarded by Montseri, one of the guard; 
three or four others then seized him, and prevented him from 
drawing his sword. With a desperate effort, Gruise, who was a 
powerful man, succeeded in throwing them off, and advanced with 
closed fists towards Loignac, at the other end of the room. The 
noise of the scuffle alarmed the council, D’Espinac, Archbishop of 
Lyon, hastened,to the door of the apartment, which he could 
not open, but he heard Guise exclaim, “ Oh, gentlemen! What 
treachery! ” and after some blows, a heavy fall and the exclamation, 
“ Oh God! mercy! ” Loignac had struck Guise with the scabbard of 
bis sword, and the duke having received several other wounds, fell 
covered with his blood. 

The King, who had concealed himself in an inner cabinet, as 
soon as he was sure that Guise was despatched, came out with his 
drawn sword, exclaiming, “ There are no longer two of us ! I am 
King at last! ” and while he uttered these words, he gave the still 
panting body a kick. Sixteen years before Guise himself had so 
kicked the body of the expiring Admiral! Thus by a retributive 
justice the authors of the St. Bartholomew were falling by each 
other’s hands. 

The Dowager-Duchess of Nemours, mother of the Duke of Guise,, 
the cardinal his brother, his nearest relatives and principal ad¬ 
herents, including the Cardinal of Bourbon, were seized and 
imprisoned. The fate of the Cardinal of Guise occasioned some 
debate. It was no light matter for a superstitious King to put to 
death a Prince of the Churchthe assassins of the duke declined 
the office as a sacrilege; some soldiers of the guard, were,however, 
found to undertake it, and two days after the cardinal met with 
the same fate as his brother. The Duchess of Nemours demanded 
the bodies of her sons, but Henry caused them to be consumed 
with quicklime. 

In an apartment directly under that in which Guise was mur¬ 
dered, Catherine de’ Medici lay stretched on her death-bed. The 
noise had alarmed her, and when she learnt the cause of it from the 
lips of the King himself, she betrayed an anxiety which probably 
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ite'ned her end. She expired January 5th 1589, having r 
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attained the age of seventy. At once credulous and sceptical, 
Catherine belonged to a numerous class who in that age placed 
more confidence in the powers of witchcraft than in the precepts 
of morality and religion. She was a firm believer in astrology, 
and thought herself endowed with second sight. 5 She had, never¬ 
theless, that native taste for art, and especially architecture, which 
distinguishes the Italians ; but her influence in France can be 
regarded only as an unmitigated evil. 

By the murder of his arch-enemy, Henry III. fancied that he 
had accomplished all his objects. Instead of preparing to meet 
the storm which his act was sure to excite, he soon fell into his 
accustomed listlessness; and he even released some of the more 
refractory members of the States whom he had imprisoned, es¬ 
pecially Brissac and Bois-Dauphin, the generals of the barricades. 
I he States themselves lie dismissed in the middle of January. 
Meanwhile the Parisians, after recovering from the first shock 
occasioned by the news of Guise’s murder, displayed the most 
violent hostility. On Christmas Day they assembled at the Hotel 
de \ ille, elected the Duke of Aumale Governor of Paris, and 
levied an army to relieve Orleans; to which the King had laid 
siege on the Duke of Cruise refusing to surrender it. They were 
encouraged by Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, who left the 
court without taking leave, and repaired to Paris as the centre of 
papistry and jesuitism. Thither also came Mayenne, Guise’s 
brother, whom the King had in vain attempted to conciliate, a 
heavy man both in mind and body, but the best of the Guises. 
Slow, yet haughty, and excitable when his pride was touched, he 
had poignarded with his own hand a son of the Chancellor Birago 
for having presumed to obtain from his daughter a promise of 
marriage. 6 The pulpits of Paris resounded against the King and 
the whole race of Valois. The King’s name was struck out of the 
public prayers, and those of the Christian princes in arms for the 
Lord and for the public safety were substituted for it. Absurd and 
fanatical processions were formed, in one of which all the children 
of Paris repaired to the Abbey of St. Genevieve with torches, 
which, on reaching the porch, they turned down and extinguished, 
exclaiming, “ So perish the House of Valois! ” These processions, 
which sometimes occasioned the grossest immorality, the priests 
themselves were at length obliged to forbid. The doctors of the 
Sorbonne pronounced the people released from their allegiance to 

3 There is a curious description of her p. 386 note, 
talisman in Martin, Hist de France , t. ix. ’« Michelet, La Ligue , p. 314. 
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Henry III. and authorised them to take up arms against him, 
Harlai and Augustin De Thou, Presidents of the Parliament of 
Paris, having harangued that body against the demagogues, the 
Council of Sixteen caused the whole of the members to be arrested 
during one of their sittings, and to be conducted, clad in their 
robes, to the Bastille, amid the hootings of the populace. The 
ultra-Catholic members, however, who had accompanied their 
colleagues out of an esprit de coiys , were afterwards dismissed; 
and this rump, as it may be called, assembling under the conduct 
of Brisson, decreed whatever the Sixteen dictated. The latter 
body named a new supreme council, called the Council of the Union, 
consisting of forty members, by whom the Duke of Mayenne was 
appointed Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. On the other 
hand, Henry III. assembled round him at Tours such members of 
the different courts of the Parliament of Paris as remained faithful 
to him, and declared null and void all the acts of the pseudo-Par- 
liament at Paris. The formation of the Council of the Union and 
the appointment of Mayenne as Lieutenant-General, gave a great 
impulse to the League. The people were seized with republican 
ideas not only in the cities but also in the rural districts; and they 
imagined that by joining the Union they should be able to live 
after the manner of the Swiss, and be exempt from all taxes except 
the imposts payable to their immediate lords. 

Meanwhile Henry of Navarre, now sole leader of the Hugonots — 
for his cousin, the Prince of Conde, had died, not without suspicion 
of poison, in the spring of 1588—had been named protector of 
the evangelical church by a general synod of the Protestants held at 
La Kochelle towards the close of that year, and the defence of their 
rights was intrusted to his hands. After the death of Guise, the 
King of Navarre had surprised Niort, and occupied successively St. 
Maixent, Maillezais, Thouars, Loudun, Argenton, and Chatelleraut. 
From the last-named town he issued on the 4th of March an ex¬ 
cellent manifesto, calling on the three estates of France to reflect 
on their position, and to save the kingdom by counsels of modera¬ 
tion. The weak and wretched Henry III., who now possessed 
only a few towns upon the Loire, though important in a military 
point of view from their position, namely, Beaugenci, Blois, Amboise, 
Tours, and Saumur, was lost in anxiety and hesitation about the 
consequences of his crime, and was thinking at the same time of 
negociating with the League and with the King of Navarre. But 
the Duke of Mayenne, with whom he treated through the legate 
Morosini, having repulsed his advances, he effected through the 
mediation of his natural sister, the Duchess of Montmorenci, a 
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twelvemonth’s truce with the King of Navarre 7 (April 3rd). Still; 
iowever, Henry III. did not abandon all hope of an alliance with 
Mayenne, and kept the truce secret a fortnight; till the advance 
of Mayenne upon Tours, and the news from Kome that the Pope 
refused to absolve the King from the murder of the Cardinal of 
Guise, drove him into the arms of the Hugonots. Sixtus V. could 
have overlooked the assassination of the Duke of Guise as an act 
of political necessity; hut he was compelled, though no partisan of 
the Guises, to visit with his indignation the murder of a Prince of 
the Church. He reproached Morosini with negociating for the 
King instead of immediately excommunicating him, and cited 
Henry III. to appear personally at Rome and answer for his crime. 
On the 31st April 1589 the two Henries cemented their new 
alliance by an interview at Plessis-les-Tours; and Henry III. 
agreed to place Saumur in the hands of his brother-in-law to serve 
as a tete de pout on the Loire. Before their forces could be united, 
Mayenne assaulted Tours, and got possession of the suburb of St. 
Symphorien; which, however, he was compelled to abandon on the 
approach of the King of Navarre. 

Although the League had gained some advantages at Senlis and 
other places, the two kings resolved to march with their united 
forces upon Paris and lay siege to that capital. At St. Cloud, 
where they arrived towards the end of July, they were joined by 
numerous volunteers, as well as by some Swiss and German troops, 
so that their army numbered between 30,000 and 40,000 men. 
Paris was struck with alarm ; the fanaticism of the populace rose to 
the highest pitch; the priests and Jesuits t>penly declared that the 
murder of one or both kings could alone save religion. Henry III. 
had been excommunicated by the Pope 8 ; the zealous Catholics 
regarded him as an outcast and child of perdition; the papal Moni - 
torium , published in France towards the end of June, contained a 
prophecy that he would perish like Saul. In this state of the public 
mind, Jacques Clement, a Dominican monk twenty-two years of age, 
half simpleton, half fanatic, fired by the sermons which he heard, 
and by the not undeserved reproaches which were everywhere 
uttered against the King, as well as animated by the exhortations 
of his prior, of the Duke d’Aumale, and especially of the Duchess 
of Montpensier, resolved to gain paradise by the assassination of 
Henry III. He sought the Royal camp, and on pretence of bringing 


7 The compact is in the Mkm. of Du 
Plessis Mornai (t. i. p. 896 sqq. 4to ed.), 
who, with Rosni, afterwards the celebrated 
Duke of Sully, was one of the negociators. 

8 Yet Sixtus V., or at all events his 


legate, Morosini, made an absurd proposal 
to the King, that he should name one of 
the Pope’s nephews as his successor. 
Mem. de Schomberg , MS. ap. Ranke, Popes, 
vol. ii. p. 207. 
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letters from the President De Harlai and the Count of Brienne, 
obtained an audience of the King. Henry stretching out his hand 
to receive the letters, Clement stabbed him in the abdomen with 
a dagger which he had concealed under his frock. The King pulled 
out the weapon, exclaiming, “ The wicked monk- has killed me! ” 
and inflicted with it a wound on the assassin’s face, who was imme¬ 
diately despatched by the surrounding guards. 

The King’s wound was not at first thought mortal; but unfavour¬ 
able symptoms soon appeared, and he expired early the following 
morning (August 2nd 1589) at the age of thirty-eight. With him 
was extinguished the House of Valois, which had occupied the 
throne of France more than two centuries and a half. 9 As he lay 
at the point of death Henry III. transferred the command of the 
forces to the King of Navarre; and exhorted the Catholic nobles 
who surrounded his bed to submit to that monarch as their lawful 
sovereign; trusting that he would not long delay his return to the 
orthodox faith. The Catholic royalists demanded an immediate 
pledge to that effect; but Henry IV.—for the King of Navarre 
now assumed that title as King of France—offended at this blunt 
demand, replied that none but a man who had no belief at all 
could so suddenly change; adding, however, that he had always 
expressed his readiness to be instructed, and that he should be 
willing to conform to the decisions of a general council. 10 It was 
already plain that he awaited only a decent time and a convenient 
pretext for changing his religion. Marshal Biron, the best soldier 
and most able politician among the Catholic royalists, having ob¬ 
tained from Henry the promise of the county of Perigord, was 



9 Philip VI., the first king of the House 
of Valois, ascended the throne in 1328, 
on the death of Charles IV., or le Bel, 
the last of the direct Capetian line, to 
whom he was cousin-german. Both 
Charles IV. and Philip VI. were descended 
from the eldest son of St. Louis (Louis 
IX.), while the Bourbons were descended 
from his second son. Charles IV. had 
left female heirs; but the exclusion of 
females from the throne of France, by 
what is called the Salic law—though in 
fact that law says nothing about the royal 
succession — had been settled by the 
States-General of France after the death 
of Louis X. in 1316; which, as male heirs 
had never been wanting, was the first 
time there had been occasion to consider 
the question. It is well known that the 
claim of Edward III. of England to the 
French throne was asserted on the death of 
Charles IV. on the principle of representa¬ 


tion , that is, that a female might transmit 
the right of succession to a son, though 
incapable of succeeding herself. Yet even 
on this principle Edward had not the 
first claim to the throne of France. There 
had also been two lines of the Bourbons, 
the eldest of which was extinguished with 
the celebrated Constable of Bourbon, 
killed at Borne. 

10 One of the principal authorities for 
this period is the MSmoires of Sully ( Eco¬ 
nomies Royales ), a book better for its sub¬ 
stance than for its form and composition. 
It was written by Sully’s secretaries, who 
sometimes flatteringly attribute to him 
things in which he had no concern. Better 
works are the Memoires of Agrippa d’Au- 
bign6 and of Du Plessis Mornai, which are 
not in the general collection. Palma 
Cayet, in his Chronologie Novenaire, flat¬ 
ters Henry IV. too much, whose preceptor 
he had been. 
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HENRY IV. AGREES TO BE INSTRUCTED. [Book 

instrumental in inducing his party to come to terms wiL* 
Henry. On the 4th of August the Bourbon monarch signed a 
declaration, by which he promised to maintain the Roman Catholic 
and apostolic religion ; to submit to the instruction of a general or 
national council to be called within six months; to allow the exercise 
of no other religion but the Roman Catholic, except in those towns 
and places where another was already established; to bestow, with 
the preceding exception, all offices that might become vacant only 
on Catholics ; to maintain the present officers of the crown in their 
dignities and charges, and to use every endeavour to punish the 
murder of the late King. At the bottom of this declaration the 
Royalist leaders signed an engagement recognising Henry of Navarre 
as King of France. 11 There were, however, many defections from 
Henry’s standard among the Royalist nobles, several of whom 
hastened into the provinces to try what they could secure in the 
general anarchy which they expected to ensue; while there were 
also some desertions among the Hugonots, partly from disappoint¬ 
ment at obtaining nothing, and partly from disgust at the King’s 
promise to let himself be “ instructed.” 


Among the League there was a great variety of opinions as to 
who should succeed the murdered sovereign; though a large 
majority was in favour of the Cardinal of Bourbon, still a prisoner 
at Tours, who had been already recognised by the States-Greneral as 
the heir to the throne. The Duke of Mayenne was too prudent to 
attempt to seize the prize, though exhorted to do so by his sister, 
the Duchess of Montpensier. At Rome and Madrid the recognition 
of a heretic sovereign was of course out of the question. Mendoza, 
the Spanish envoy, joined Mayenne in declaring for the Cardinal 
of Bourbon; and the resolution was approved by the Council of 
the Union, as well as by Philip II. It was not, however, till 
November that the cardinal was proclaimed by the Parliament of 
Paris, under the title of Charles X. In that metropolis, the news 
of Henry III.’s death had been received with extravagant demon¬ 
strations of joy. The praises of Jacques Clement were sounded in 
the pulpits and sung in the streets; he was invoked as a saint and 
martyr, and images of him were erected not only in private houses 
but even on the altars of churches. 

The immediate prospect of seeing an heretical sovereign on the 
throne of I ranee somewhat modified the views of Pope Sixtus V. 
with regard to the League. He sanctioned the regicide in full 
consistory, profanely paralleling it with the incarnation and resur- 


11 The convention is in Isambert, fiecueil, #<?., t. xv. p. 3 sqq. 
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; and as Morosini had shown himself too lukewarm 
,nt, towards the end of the year another legate, Gaetano, 
was sent into France, and intrusted with a sum of money to be 
laid out for the benefit of the League. Gaetano was instructed 
to insist on the introduction of the Inquisition and the abolish¬ 
ment of the privileges of the Gallican Church 12 ; but he threw him¬ 
self more into the cause of the democratic portion of the League, 
and of the King of Spain, than the Pontiff wished or his instruc¬ 
tions authorised. Sixtus had not shaken off his suspicions of 
Philip. He was inclined to the cause of the Catholic Bourbons; 
nay, he did not exclude the possibility of the conversion of Henry IV. 
himself, whom he thought it would be very difficult to conquer. 13 

In spite of the denunciations of Pome, a considerable number of 
French Catholics, who did not approve the Jesuit doctrines of the 
rights of kings, had, as we have seen, remained faithful to Henry III. 
and now transferred their allegiance to Henry IV. ' This party 
placed civil rights before ecclesiastical pretensions, preferred tolera¬ 
tion and humanity to bigotry and persecution, and the national 
unity of France to the dominion of foreigners. The majority, 
however, was against the claims of Henry IV. Everything de¬ 
pended on the personal character of the new monarch. The 
Catholics of his party suspected him because he was not yet con¬ 
verted, while the Hugonots distrusted him from his holding out a 
prospect of his conversion. Thus threatened with a fall between 
two parties, Henry, in spite of his faults and vices, saved himself, 
where, perhaps, a more perfect character would have failed. His 
countrymen saw in him the reflection of their own virtues as well 
as of their own defects; they admired him because he was thoroughly 
French, and were irresistibly carried away by the charm of his 
gaiety, good-humour, and brilliant courage. Never was there a 
more perfect model of the Gascon soldier. Small, but strongly 
and compactly built, with prominent features, vivacious eyes, a 
beard already mixed with grey, of affable though not very digni¬ 
fied address, his coat worn by the cuirass and hardly covered 
by a little red mantle, his white plume always seen in the post of 
honour and danger, he presented in his whole appearance and 
deportment the most striking contrast to the elegant but effe¬ 
minate monarch whom he succeeded. Of preceding kings he 
perhaps bore most resejnblance to Francis I.; but was infinitely 
his superior both in heart and intellect. 

12 Autobiography of Cardinal Gaetano, in De Bouill6, Hist, des Guises , t. iii. 

ap. Ranke, Popes, vol. ii. p. 180. p. 421. 

13 JDiscorso dato aF Cardinale Caetano , 
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By the defections already mentioned the Eoyal army had 
reduced by half; it was impossible to continue the siege of Paris, 
and Henry, dividing his forces into three corps, sent one under 
the Duke d’Aumont to occupy Champagne, another under the Duke 
of Longueville into Picardy to make head against a threatened 
invasion of the Spaniards in the Low Countries, whilst he himself 
at the head of the third, and largest, of about 10,000 men, marched 
into Normandy, and encamped within a league of Rouen to await 
the expected English succours. The Duke of Mayenne, after an 
interview with the Prince of Parma in the Netherlands, from 
whom he obtained a few reinforcements, proceeded into Normandy 
to attack Henry. He was, however, so slow in his movements 
that he did not arrive till the middle of September, and meanwhile 
the King, who was assisted by Marshal Biron, had taken up a 
naturally strong position at Arques, near Dieppe, which he rendered 
almost impregnable by intrenchments. Dieppe itself, most im¬ 
portant as affording him a harbour in the English Channel, had 
been placed in his hands by the commandant. Mayenne, whose 
forces were two or three times more numerous than Henry’s, 
ventured to assail the intrenched camp at Arques, but was re¬ 
pulsed with great loss after a bloody battle which lasted all day 
(September 21st). Mayenne, however, remained before Dieppe 
till the beginning of October, when learning that D’Aumont and 
Longueville were advancing, and that Henry had been joined by 
upwards of 5000 English and Scots, the general of the League 
thought it prudent to retreat into Picardy, to await reinforcements 
from the Netherlands. At the same time Queen Elizabeth sent a 
sum of 22,OOOZ. in gold to Henry IV., who protested that he had 
never before beheld so much money. 14 

Strengthened by these reinforcements, as well as by others which 
he received from the French nobility, Henry resolved to march 
upon Paris, and appeared before that capital November 1st. The 
southern suburbs were taken by assault, and upwards of 1000 
Parisians either slain or captured. Henry, however, could not 
penetrate into the city, and on the appearance of Mayenne he was 
Compelled to retreat to Tours. Here he received from the Signoria 
of Venice, through their ambassador Mocenigo, letters congratu¬ 
lating him on his accession. In the year 1582 a revolution had 
taken place in the government of Venice, and the younger members 

14 Camden, Elizabeth , vol. ii. p. 23 except by cutting down the violet suit 
(ed. 1629). Henry IV. is said to have of Henry III., who happened himself to 
been so poor that he was not able to bo in mourning at the time of his death! 
put on mourning for his predecessor, Michelet, La Ligue , p. 352. 
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•the’Senate had succeeded in breaking up the monopoly of 
power held by a few aged patricians, who had always been devoted 
to Spain and the Church. The Venetians in general regarded the 
independence of France as essential to the balance of European 
power. The recognition of Henry was suggested by the famous Fra 
Paolo Sarpi, the historian of the Council of Trent, the soul of the 
anti-papal and anti-Spanish party at Venice; and it was the more 
gratifying to Henry as the first public recognition of his title by 
any foreign power. The Turkish Sultan Amurath III. also offered 
him assistance, and the Grand Duke of Tuscany and the Duke of 
Mantua gave him secret assurances of friendship. Henry carried 
on the war during the winter, gaining many towns and even whole 
districts and provinces. Stupified by his success, the councils of 
the League were agitated by grave debates. Mayenne, who 
wanted to reign under the name of the captive cardinal-king, 
wished, indeed, for the support of Spain, though in money, not in 
men. But Philip II. had no idea of being the mere banker of the 
League; he thought the time come when he should gather the 
fruits of all his sacrifices; he had formed an extravagant plan of 
procuring the abolition of the SaHc law in favour of his eldest 
daughter by Elizabeth of France, the infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia; 
and meanwhile, during the captivity of the shadow-king Charles X., 
he wanted to be declared Protector of France. Engrossed by this 
chimerical scheme he sacrificed the substance for the shadow, and 
against the advice of his best counsellors, and to the great chagrin 
of the Duke of Parma, diverted towards France those resources 
which might have secured the subjugation of the Netherlands. 
The views of Philip were chiefly supported by the lower French 
clergy, the monks and preaching friars, many of whom he retained 
in his pay. These gained for him the greater part of the Sixteen, 
and consequently the mob; thus forming a strange alliance 
between a democratic faction and a prince who was the very in¬ 
carnation of despotism! Mayenne, however, was supported by 
the principal nobility of the League in resisting Philip’s design of 
a protectorate; and he weakened that sovereign’s influence in 
France by procuring the suppression of the Council of the Union. 

In the spring of 1590, Mayenne, who had recruited his army 
during the winter and gained some small successes, determined to 
attack Henry, who had taken up a position near Dreux. The 
armies met on the plain of Ivrt (March 14th). Before the en¬ 
gagement, Henry,‘ bareheaded and with upturned eyes, after the 
fashion of the Hugonots, offered up a short prayer in front of his 
army; then putting on his helmet, which was adorned with a 
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^magnificent white plume, he said: “ Comrades, God is for I 
Behold his enemies and ours ! At them! I am your King. Should 
you miss your colours, my plume will be a rallying point; you 
will find it in the path of victory and honour! ” Henry, who had 
arranged his plan of battle with all the coolness and tact of a 
consummate general, demeaned himself when the fray was once 
engaged as if success depended on his single arm. He charged 
into the thickest of the fight, and for a quarter of an hour nobody 
knew what had become of him. Animated by his exhortations 
and example, his troops fought with irresistible fury. Nearly half 
Mayenne’s cavalry was cut to pieces, his infantry-killed, taken or 
dispersed, five guns and upwards of one hundred standards captured. 
The general of the League escaped almost alone to Mantes; in the 
neighbourhood of which place, in the castle of his confidential 
friend and follower Kosni, afterwards the celebrated Duke of Sully, 
Henry passed the night. 

Mayenne hastened to Paris, which he found in a state of the 
greatest alarm. The army of the League was annihilated, and 
many of its chiefs counselled immediate negociations. But the 
Sorbonne, and still more the legate Gaetano, animated the Parisians 
to resist to the death. It was peculiarly a war of the clergy, and 
they showed themselves on this occasion literally the church 
militant. A regiment was formed of 1300 priests and monks, 
chiefly of the four mendicant orders, who defiled before the legate, 
bearing crucifixes for standards, and singing hymns accompanied 
with salvos of musquetry. Unfortunately one of these martial 
brothers forgot that his arquebuse was loaded with ball, and shot 
the legate’s almoner ! Gaetano then considered it time to retire. 

Henry IV. lost the fruits of his victory by delay. Many causes 
have been assigned for this fatal procrastination; the real one 
was, probably, a new amour. Henry had conceived a passion for 
the lady of La Eoche Guyon, a place in the neighbourhood of 
Mantes, and for a time Corisande was forgotten. It was not till 
the 7th of May that he appeared before Paris. La Noue made a 
desperate assault on the faubourgs St. Martin and St. Denis, but 
was repulsed. Just at this time (May 8th) the Cardinal of Bourbon 
died at the Castle of Fontenay-le-Comte, at the age of sixty-six. 
The League, however, substituted no other king, and money bear¬ 
ing the effigies of Charles X. continued to be struck by that faction 
so late as 1595. 

Henry, who wished to take Paris by capitulation rather than by 
assault, converted the siege into a blockade, and, as he was in pos¬ 
session of most of the neighbouring towns, as well as of the course 
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the Seine and Marne, 'he completely deprived the city of 1 
supplies. The famine became almost unbearable; even the 
wealthier classes were reduced to support life with the most dis¬ 
gusting aliments: yet the priests and monks urged the fanatical 
^populace to the most desperate resistance; and Henry, disappointed 
in his hope of a speedy surrender, delivered, on the night of 
July 24th, simultaneous assaults on the ten suburbs, which were 
all captured. The Parisians being now shut up within their walls, 
the famine became still more intolerable, and shouts arose of 
“ Bread or Peace !The humanity of Henry, however, caused 
him’to let many persons pass the lines; his captains also sold 
passports, at which he was obliged to connive, as he could give 
them no pay. Paris seemed to lie within his grasp, yet he could 
not make up his mind to order an assault. He dreaded the odium 
that he should incur by storming his capital, as well as the probable 
demoralisation of his army after its capture; nor could he persuade 
himself that the Duke of Parma would quit the Netherlands to 
come to its relief. Philip II., however, was infatuated with his 
present designs on France. Farnese was ordered to relieve Paris, 
and on August 1 st the inhabitants received a message to that effect, 
but with the addition that the Spanish army could not arrive for a 
fortnight—another fortnight of starvation! The term of their 
relief, however, was destined to be postponed twice that period. 
The Duke of Parma advanced with the greatest caution and de¬ 
liberation. He brought with him a large park of artillery and a 
vast store of ammunition and provisions in heavy waggons; and these 
served as a protection to his camp, which he regularly pitched and 
fortified every night. It was the 23rd August before he joined 
Mayenne who was at Meaux with some 10,000 men; and their united 
army of about 23,000 men was rather superior to that of the King, 
who was consequently compelled to abandon the blockade of Paris; 
and on the night of the 29th August he withdrew his troops from 
the suburbs. Henry endeavoured to provoke an engagement with 
the Duke of Parma, who had taken up a strong position near Lagny, 
but though the two armies remained five days in presence, that 
general was too wary to abandon his advantage; and Henry after a 
final unsuccessful attempt on the southern quarter of Paris in the 
night of September 9th, was compelled to withdraw. Early in No¬ 
vember the Duke of Parma returned into the Netherlands, followed 
by Henry with 3000 horse, who harassed the Spanish army till it 
had crossed the frontiers. It was during this expedition that Henry 
became acquainted with his mistress the celebrated Grabrielle 
d’Estrees, the renown of whose beauty, though she was then barely 
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emerged from infancy, induced him to pay her a visit ati 
i^hateau de Coeuvres. 

Pope Sixtus V. expired just before the blockade of Paris was 
raised (August 27). Such are the extraordinary revolutions of 
human opinion, that Henry IV., whom he had solemnly excom-* 
municated, was perhaps almost the only person who lamented his 
death. In spite of the Spanish Court, Sixtus had given a favour¬ 
able reception to M. de Luxemburg, whom the Catholic royalists 
had despatched to Pome; and the Pontiff was so touched by 
Luxemburg’s description of Henry’s good qualities that he expressed 
regret at having excommunicated him. The Pontiffs vacillation 
occasioned the ultra-Catholic party the greatest uneasiness and 
alarm. A Spanish Jesuit exclaimed in a sermon: “Not only 

does the republic of Venice favour the heretics, but-hush! 

hush! ”-and here he placed his finger on his lips, — “ even 

the Pope himself protects them! ” In March 1590, the Spanish 
envoy went to the Pope’s apartments, and kneeling down before 
him, begged permission to execute the commands of his master. 
He then formally protested against the Pontiffs conduct, and 
threatened unless he declared the King of Navarre incapable of 
succeeding to the French crown, that his Catholic Majesty would 
throw off his allegiance to the Holy See. These threats seem to 
have shaken Sixtus, who dismissed M. de Luxemburg under pre¬ 
tence of a pilgrimage to Loretto. In July negociations were 
begun for a new treaty between the Pope and Spain; yet at this 
very time there was a Hugonot agent at Pome; and in this state 
of irresolution, at variance with Philip II., hated by the League 
and suspected by the Jesuits and the Inquisition, Sixtus V. expired. 
The Pomans with their usual fickleness overthrew the statues they 
had voted to him, and decreed that none should be again erected 
to any living Pope. 

Urban VII. (Cardinal Castagna) who succeeded to the tiara, 
lived only twelve days after his election. The conclave then chose 
Cardinal Sfondrato (December 5th 1590) who assumed the title 
of Gregory XIV. He was a devout monk, a born subject of 
Philip II., and devoted to the Spanish cause; and he therefore 
immediately declared himself in favour of the League, and wrote 
to the Council of Sixteen, promising them assistance in men and 
money. 15 He renewed the excommunication of Henry IV.; a step 
that perplexed many of Henry’s Catholic followers, and. led to the 
formation of what was called the u Third Party; ” which was con- 
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him to return to the Romish Church, and 
faithful to him only in the trust that he would do so. This party 
took up the cause of the Cardinal of Vendome, who, after the 
death of the pretender Charles X., had assumed the title of 
Cardinal of Bourbon. Gregory remitted to the Parisians 15,000 
scudi monthly, and intrusted to his nephew Ercole Sfondrato, 
Duke of Montemarciano, with the standard of the Church, the 
command of an army which was to assemble at Milan for £he 
invasion of France. 

That kingdom seemed fast sinking into anarchy. The governors 
of provinces acted like so many sovereign princes; ambitious men 
everywhere sprang up who wished to render themselves independ¬ 
ent of the king. Of these the most important was the Duke de 
Mercoeur, governor of Brittany, who sought to possess himself of 
that duchy in right of his wife, Mary of Luxemburg, heiress of the 
claims of the House of Penthievre; and Philip II. supported him 
with some troops. Meanwhile, the main object of Henry IV. was 
to obtain possession of the capital; and with that view he designed 
to keep up the war around Paris until it should be reduced. In 
January 1591 he made an attempt to surprise the faubourg St. 
Honore by sending in before dawn some picked soldiers disguised 
as millers and ass-drivers, but the plan was frustrated. This affair, 
which was called La Journee des Farines , afforded the Spanish 
ambassador and the Council of Sixteen a pretext for insisting on 
the reception of a Spanish garrison into Paris; Mayenne reluctantly 
gave his consent, and on the 12th of February 4000 Spaniards 
and Neapolitans entered the French metropolis. 

In answer to Gregory XIV.’s bulls of excommunication before 
mentioned, which were published in France by the legate Landri- 
ano towards the end of May 1591, Henry appealed to the Royalist 
Parliament, now divided into two branches, one of which sat at 
Chalons and the other at Tours. These bodies ordered the bulls 
to be burnt by the hangman, declared all priests who recognised 
them guilty of treason, cited the legate to appear before them, 
and, on his failing to do so, issued an order for his apprehension. 
Henry, before an assembly of the clergy at Rheims, had made a 
fresh promise to receive instruction; while Gregory’s attacks on 
the Gallican Church had secured the King some additional ad¬ 
herents among the clergy and jurists. Meanwhile the Viscount of 
Turenne had been despatched into Germany, where he succeeded 
in raising an army of about 10,000 foot and 5000 horse. In Sep¬ 
tember 1591, on the news of the approach of this force, Henry, 
who in the early part of the year had taken Chartres and Noyon, 
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^4 ^had also received reinforcements of between 4000 and 
^bglish under the Earl of Essex, proceeded with his cavalry to 
meet the Germans, while he distributed his infantry in the 
fortresses of Picardy. On the other hand, Mayenne had been 
joined at Verdun by the Papal army under Montemarciano, , con¬ 
sisting of 3000 Italians, 6000 Swiss, and 2000 Spaniards from Sicily. 
The treasure accumulated by Sixtus V. had enabled Gregory to set 
on foot this army. But the counsels of the League were divided. 
The young Duke Charles of Guise, who had been kept a prisoner 
since the murder of his father, succeeded in escaping from the 
Castle of Tours in August 1591, by letting himself down with a rope 
from the window of a tower ; and a party had gathered round him 
with which his uncle Mayenne was at open enmity. Mayenne had 
also quarrelled with the Sixteen, which body had thrown themselves 
completely into the arms of Pome and the King of Spain. They 
had obtained, as we have seen, a Spanish garrison in Paris; they 
demanded the re-establishment of the Council of the Union; they 
took up the claims of the young Duke of Guise, whom they wished 
to see married to the Spanish Infanta; nay, the majority of them, 
as appeared from an intercepted letter, would have accepted Philip 
himself for their sovereign; and this sentiment was shared by 
the university of Paris. It appears from a document discovered 
among the archives of Simancas 16 , that this party was ready to 
allow the establishment of the Spanish Inquisition; Philip was 
no longer to be King of Spain but the “ Great King” — in 
short to accomplish his scheme of universal monarchy. A com¬ 
mittee consisting of the more violent members of the Sixteen 
condemned and hanged the President Brisson 17 , who belonged to 
that moderate, or trimming, party called the “ Politicians.” But 
this and other acts of violence produced a reaction. Mayenne 
gained the upper hand, hanged four of the Sixteen, forbade the 
remainder, under pain of death, to hold clandestine meetings, and 
thus suppressed for a time that turbulent Council. 

Queen Elizabeth had made it a condition of granting her succours 
that they should be first employed against the League in the north¬ 
western provinces of France, and Henry accordingly laid siege to 
Kouen, one of the strongholds of that faction. Its relief could not 
be attempted without the assistance of the Duke of Parma, which 


16 Apud Kanke, Franz. Gesch. B. yi. 

K. 4. 

17 Brisson was a man of considerable 
talent, and an author. His book, Be 
regio Persarum Pnncijpatu , is the earliest 
work published in Europe on Persian an¬ 


tiquities. At the time of his death he 
was engaged on a work for the instruction 
of youth, and begged to be allowed to live 
on bread and water till he had finished it; 
but his request was not granted. 
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contrived to obtain without committing himself to any 
''engagement respecting the designs of Philip. Farnese, suffering 
from ill health and vexed to be called away from the affairs of the 
Netherlands, was commanded to sacrifice everything to the interests 
of the League. It was not, however, till January 1592, that he 
appeared in France ; and meanwhile Rouen, hard pressed by Henry, 
who had received considerable reinforcements from England,,besides 
3000 Dutch troops, was suffering all the extremities of famine. On 
the approach of the Spanish army, Henry, who had pushed forward 
with 1000 horse to make a reconnoissance, was wounded in a skir¬ 
mish. On approaching Rouen, the Duke of Parma proposed an 
immediate attack on the besieging army; but Mayenne, who did 
not wish him to gain a decisive victory, diverted him from this 
scheme, and the Catholic army, for want of provisions, was 
obliged to retire to the north of the Somme. When it again 
returned, however, about the middle of April, Henry, whose forces 
were much diminished, was compelled to retreat, and the Duke of 
Parma entered Rouen in triumph (April 20th).. There was then 
a remarkable struggle for the possession of Caudebec, a sort of 
arsenal of the Hugonots, before which place Farnese was wounded 
in the arm with a bullet. Caudebec was taken; but while the 
Duke of Parma was laid up with his wound, as well as Mayenne 
from a less honourable cause, Henry IV. succeeded in shutting up 
the Catholic army in the peninsula in which Caudebec lies, sur¬ 
rounded on three sides by the Seine, which here resembles an arm 
of the sea. Farnese, however, displayed his usual fertility of re¬ 
source. He caused a number of boats, rafts, and pontoons to be 
constructed at Rouen, which were floated down with the tide; and 
on the 12th of May, with the aid of a slight fog, Parma transported 
all his army, with their artillery and baggage, to the opposite shore, 
without losing a man. Then marching up the left bank of the 
Seine, lie crossed that river again at St. Cloud, and returned into 
the Netherlands. Nothing can convey a stronger impression of 
the cautious tactics of this great general,, than his having thus on 
two occasions marched so many hundred miles, and relieved two 
capital cities, without having fought a single pitched battle. Henry 
was almost reduced to despair. After all his' efforts he found 
himself in no better position than after his victory at Ivry, two 
years before. Yet, on the whole, the war in the provinces had 
been in his favour. In the east, especially, where Charles Emma¬ 
nuel, Duke of Savoy, had attempted an invasion, Lesdiguieres not 
only defeated that prince in Savoy, but with the help of the Duke 
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’ d’ Itlpernon, drove him out of Provence and chased him ovei* 
/Alps almost to the gates of Turin. 

The retreat of the Duke of Parma and his subsequent illness 
and death (December 1592) were more advantageous to Henry IV. 
than any victory could have been. On the other hand, the ill 
reception Henry’s agents experienced at Home, owing to the contra¬ 
dictory promises which be had made to both sides, gave an impulse 
to the “ Third Party,” which supported the pretensions of the Cardinal 
of Bourbon. A new Pontiff now occupied the chair of St. Peter. 
Gregory XIV. had died in October 1591, and his successor, Inno¬ 
cent IX., Cardinal Fachinetto, an old man of seventy-three, lived ~ 
only two months. The inconvenience of this frequent mortality 
determined the conclave to elect a younger man; and their choice 
fell upon Cardinal Ippolito Aldobrandino, who had been named, 
though in the second place, by the Court of Spain, which would 
have preferred the election of Cardinal San Severino. Aldo¬ 
brandino, who was chosen January 20th 1592, assumed the name 
of Clement VIII. He was in the full vigour of life, having been 
born at Fano in 1536. He was the youngest of five sons of 
Salvestro Aldobrandino, of a considerable family at Florence, 
which had opposed the Medici, and had been driven into exile 
on the return of that House in 1531. Patronised by Cardinal 
Alexander Farnese, Ippolito obtained a place in the Roman Rota, 
and was created a cardinal by Sixtus V., who employed him as 
nuncio in Poland. Clement VIII. was of active and business-like 
habits. The administration of the Roman States, the interests of 
the Church, the general politics of Europe, all claimed a share of 
his attention; while at the same time he strictly attended to his 


spiritual duties, celebrated mass in person every morning, confessed 
every evening to Baronius, and dined at noon, during the first year 
at least of his pontificate, with twelve poor men, — a proof of the 
frugality of his table. He strictly observed all the fasts of the 
Church, and sought no other relaxation than the discussion of 
abstruse theological questions ; by which conduct he obtained an 
extraordinary reputation for piety. Clement VIII. had found the 
Court of Rome committed to a Spanish policy, though he was not 
himself very warmly devoted to the interests of Spain; hence when 
Henry’s envoy. Cardinal Gondi, arrived at Florence, he received 
a message that he could not be acknowledged at Rome, though 
hopes were held out of a secret reception. In November 1592 the 
Jegate of Clement VIII. renewed against Henry IV. the censures 
of the Church; but since Mayenne’s proceedings against the 
Sixteen, the reaction against the League and in favour of the 
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“Third Party,” or “ Politicians,” had continued to increase 18 ; the 
Exhortations of the fanatical clergy began to- be neglected, and the 
prejudices against Henry IV. declined more and more every day. 

There were at this time seven or eight pretenders to the French 
crown: Philip II., both for himself and for his daughter, the 
Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia ; the Duke of Mayenne; the young 
Duke Charles of Guise; and the Marquis de Pont, who; if the 
pretensions of the House of Lorraine were to be admitted, had 
undoubtedly a better claim than any of the family, both as belong¬ 
ing to the elder branch, and as the son of the second daughter of 
Henry II. and Catherine de’ Medici. Other claimants were the 
Duke of Savoy, the Duke of Nemours and the Catholic Bourbons. 
Philip determined to bring the question to an issue in the States- 
General, which Mayenne had summoned to meet at Paris in 
January 1593, whither Philip sent the Duke de Feria as his am¬ 
bassador. After an interview with Feria, Mayenne finding that 
he could not obtain the French throne for himself at the price of 
ceding Provence and Picardy to Spain, promised to support 
the claim of the Infanta, on condition of being maintained in 
the lieutenant-generalship, and of obtaining Burgundy as an 
hereditary government, besides that of Picardy for life, and enor¬ 
mous pecuniary advantages. Meanwhile Henry IV. had re¬ 
solved to frustrate the plots of his adversaries by an abjuration. 
He refused to acknowledge the States assembled by Mayenne, 
declared all their acts null, and the members guilty of high treason; 
but announced at the same time that he was ready to receive 
“ instruction; ” while the Catholic princes, prelates;, and lords of 
his party, though they rejected the summons of Guise to attend 
the assembly, proposed a conference at some neutral place in the 
neighbourhood of Paris. Such a proceeding was of course warmly 
opposed by the Spanish party, and by Sega, the Papal legate, who 
was in the pay of Spain ; but in spite of their opposition the States- 
General of the League delegated twelve commissioners to treat with 
those of Henry IV. at Suresne, a village not far from Paris. The 
debates were conducted by Benaud de Beaune, Bishop of Bourges, 
on the part of the King, and Espinac, Bishop of Lyon, a man of 
bad character but great talent, on that of the League. On the 
loth of May, Henry,, who was at Mantes with his council, made a 
communication to this meeting requiring that a certain number of 

18 The only difference between this the latter were content to wait for. Mean- 
party and the Catholic royalists who ad- while the Politicians supported the claims 
hered to Henry IV. was, that the former of the Cardinal of Bourbon, 
required Henry’s actual conversion, which 
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s and theologians should he sent to him within two mont] 
far his instruction, and announcing his intention to assemble at 
Mantes the notables of the kingdom and the deputies of sovereign 
courts to take counsel as well for the interests of religion as of the 
state. As the prelates and doctors who were invited to instruct 
him were Roman Catholics either of his own party or that of the 
League, without the admixture of a single Hugonot, it was evident 
that he had determined to embrace the Romish faith, and that his 
“ instruction ” was a mere matter of form. Grabrielle d’Estrees, 
who was enthusiastic for “ the mass,” is said to have contributed 
not a little to bring Henry to this decision; and thus as “ gospel 
truth first dawned from Boleyn’s eyes ” in England, so also in 
France the power of love helped to settle the national religion in 
an opposite direction. 

To frustrate these negociations, the Duke of Feria offered to 
the League the services of 14,000 Spanish troops for a year, and 
1,200,000 crowns for the pay of French troops, and half these 
succours for the following year, provided the Infanta were declared 
Queen of France; and he afterwards increased this offer to 20,000 
men for two years. Mayenne laid these propositions before the 
States; and Inigo Mendopa, a Spanish doctor whom Feria had 
brought with him, addressed them in a long Latin oration, in which 
he endeavoured to prove that females were not excluded from 
succession to the French throne. The deputies listened to his 
harangue with frigid silence; and to the offers of the ambassador, 
they replied only by a question : “ Did his Catholic Majesty intend 
to marry the Infanta to a French Prince?” Had Philip II. at 
once determined in favour of the young Duke of Guise, he would 
in all probability have carried the States with him; the League 
would perhaps have proved victorious, and at all events the 
struggle would have been much prolonged. But Philip had been 
misinformed respecting the state of public opinion in France. He 
thought that he could marry his daughter to whomsoever he 
pleased, and he named as her consort the Archduke Ernest of 
Austria, her -cousin. This proposition was fatal to the Spanish 
interests. The States would not listen to it; the majority voted 
for a truce with the royalists; but they confided to Mayenne the 
preparation of an answer to the Spanish proposals. The policy of 
Mayenne was of the most selfish description. He saw with regret 
the reactionary movement against the League, with whose down¬ 
fall his own power would end ; at tfce same time he did not desire 
its complete triumph by means of Spain, which, even though it 
might establish his own nephew on the throne of France, would 
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3 equally fatal to his personal claims. He therefore contm 
an answer, which, while it was unacceptable to Philip, should also 
tend to prolong the war, by involving a gross breach of the rights 
of Henry IV. His reply, approved by the States, was: That the 
election of a foreign Prince was contrary to the laws and usages 
of France; but that if his Catholic Majesty would consent to the 
election of a French Prince, to whom his daughter should after¬ 
wards be married, an end might be put to the troubles of France. 
Feria, waiving the nomination of the Archduke Ernest, met this 
unpalatable proposal with the following ultimatum (June 21 st): 
That the Infanta, and a French Prince, to be named within two 
months by Philip II., as her husband, should be declared 'pro¬ 
prietors of the French crown. Even to this proposition the States 
would probably have agreed, if the Spaniards would have consented 
that the King and Queen should be named at the instant of their 
marriage; but Feria insisted on the immediate appointment of 
the Infanta, and that the name of her husband should be left in 
blank. 

Spain could scarcely have exacted harder conditions from a 
conquered country. They caused universal dissatisfaction. Feria 
was hissed in the streets; the States-General withdrew their former 
concessions; the Parliament of Paris declared all treaties for the 
establishment of a foreign prince or princess upon the throne null 
and contrary to the Salic law; nor did the States impugn their 
decision. The general discontent was increased by Henry IV. 
having laid siege to Dreux, the principal entrepot of provisions 
coming to Paris from the south. Feria at length consented that 
the Infanta should marry the Duke of Guise * but Mayenne, 
though compelled to profess a high sense of the honour done his 
house, used every endeavour to avoid its acceptance. 

On the 12 th July the King appeared at St. Denis to be instructed. 
Lincestre, who had been one of the most fanatical preachers 
of the League in Paris, appeared among the clergy: a decisive 
symptom of the alteration in public opinion. Sega, the legate, was 
furious, and Mayenne and other chiefs of the League, who did not 
wish to break with Spain, swore an oath between his hands that 
they would make no peace with "the King of Navarre,” whatever 
Catholic acts he might do. Henry went through the ceremony of 
his conversion with levity and indifference, sometimes posing the 
bishops with texts from Scripture, sometimes rallying them on 
points which would not bear a very strict scrutiny . 19 He was 

19 Thus on the article of purgatory he y croit, et que je suis fils.de l’Eglise, et 
remarked: “ J’y croirai, parceque l’Eglise aussi pour vous faire plaisir; car o'est le 
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stomed to remark that, perhaps, the difference between 
religions was so great only through the animosity of those 
who preached them, and that he would one day endeavour to 
accommodate everything. 20 He had already been twice a Catholic 
and twice a Protestant, and he can, therefore, hardly be said to 
have made any sacrifice of conscience or principle on this occa¬ 
sion ; hut he felt the separation from the Hugonot party and his 
ancient comrades, who had supported him with their blood and 
substance, and, according to their own expression, “had carried 
him on their shoulders from the banks of the Loire.” James II v 
has been ridiculed as a bigot in having lost three kingdoms for a 
mass, and Henry IV. has been reviled as an apostate for having 
gained one by the same means. 21 The bigotry of James, how¬ 
ever, led him to assert his creed by levying civil war against the 
majority of his subjects, while those of Henry derived from his 
apostasy the blessings of peace and union. On the 25th of July 
1593 he made a solemn abjuration of Protestantism, in the cathedral 
of St. Denis, before the Archbishop of Bourges, who absolved him, 
and gave him the benediction ; and Henry afterwards attended 
high mass in the presence of his court. 

After this abjuration the only resource of Philip and the League 
was to prevent its acceptance by the Pope. The legate had pre¬ 
viously denounced Henry as a relapsed heretic, declared null and 
void all that the French prelates might do, and stigmatised Henry’s 
conversion as a mere sham in order to gain the crown. The King 
sent to Rome a solemn embassy, at the head of which was the 
Duke of Nevers, in Order to procure the Pontiffs confirmation of 
the absolution granted by the Bishop of Bourges $ but Clement, 
who was afraid of the King of Spain, and who was also desirous to 
have the complete control not only of the king’s absolution but 
also if possible of the establishment of his temporal power, refused 
at first to receive Henry’s ambassador, except as Louis G-onzaga, 
Duke of Nevers, and in January the duke quitted Rome in disgust* 
A truce of three months had been agreed upon (August 1st), 
during which many nobles and several important towns made their 
submissions to the King. Many, however, still held out for the 
League, and among them Paris as well as Rheims, by ancient 
usage the city appropriated to the coronation of the kings of 

meilleur de vos revenus.” See Michelet, 21 Henry, however, had thought it not 
La Ligue , p. 412. too dear a price even for Paris: “Paris,” 

20 Vie de Mornai, written by his wife, he said, “ vaut bien une messe!” Mar- 
prefixed to his Memoires, t. i. p. 261 (ed. tin, t. x. p. 357. 

1824), 
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France. Henry IV. deemed that ceremony indispensable to sanctify 
lira cause in the eyes of the people, and he therefore caused it to 
be performed at Chartres by the bishop of that place, February 
27th 1594* But he could hardly look upon himself as King of 
France so long as Paris remained in the hands of a faction which 
disputed his right, and he therefore strained every nerve to get 
possession of that capital. The Spanish garrison in it had been 
reinforced; Mayenne had revived the demagogy of the Sixteen, 
and by means of Spanish gold, a measure of corn 22 and a small 
weekly payment were distributed among some 4000 of the lowest 
populace. 

Henry knew that the more respectable citizens detested the 
Spaniards, and would be glad to see them driven out; but, as he 
wished to get possession of the city without bloodshed, he deter¬ 
mined to attempt it by corrupting the commandant. This was 
Charles de Cosse, Count of Brissac, who had recently been made a 
marshal, a man who had imbibed republican ideas from the 
study of the ancient writers, and who had formed the chimerical 
project of establishing in Paris a sort of Eoman republic; but 
being soon convinced of the impossibility of such a plan, had 
rushed to the contrary extreme, and exchanged his high-flown 
notions for the most grovelling views of self-interest. Henry 
promised Brissac, as the price of his admission into Paris, the sum 
of 200,000 crowns and an annual pension of 20,000, together with 
the governments of Corbeil and Mantes, and the continuance to 
him of his marshal’s baton. To the Parisians was offered an am¬ 
nesty from which only criminals were to be excepted; the confir¬ 
mation of all their privileges; and the prohibition of the Protestant 
worship within a radius of ten leagues. L’Huillier, the Prevot des 
Mcirchands , who had met Brissac’s first proposal of surrender with 
a biting sarcasm 23 , was gained with the office of president of the 
Chambre des Comptes , and other members of the town council with 
other bribes. The Parisians stipulated for the safe retreat of the 
Papal legate, and the Spanish ambassador and garrison. When 
these arrangements were completed, the colonels and officers of the 
city bands were assembled at L’Huillier’s house and instructed 
what they were to do. Before daybreak on the morning of the 
22nd March 1594 Brissac opened the gates of Paris to Henry’s 
troops, who took possession of the city without resistance, except at 

22 A minot, whence the recipients were L’Huillier replied: “Oui, il faut le lui 

called minotiers. rendre, raais non pas le lui vendre.” 

23 On Brissac’s observing : “ II faut —Michelet, Ligue , p. 424. 
rendre a C&sar ce qui appartient a Cesar,” 
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•--oiie ,0F the Spanish guard-houses, where a few r soldiers were kill 
When all appeared quiet, Henry himself entered, and was astonished 
at being greeted with joyous cheers by the people from whom he 
had experienced so obstinate a resistance. He gave manifold 
proofs of forbearance and good temper^ fulfilled all the conditions 
of his agreement, and allowed the Spaniards to withdraw un¬ 
molested ; who, 4000 strong, quitted Paris on the same day that 
he entered it, followed by the Duke of Feria, and the other accredited 
Spanish ministers. Even the Sorbonne and the more moderate 
clergy at length made a tardy submission (April 22nd); though. 
the Jesuits and fanatical monks continued to thunder against the 
King, because he was not yet reconciled with the Pope. The^ sub¬ 
mission of the Sorbonne may be regarded as the coup de grace of 
the League. 

Mayenne had quitted Paris for Soissons, March 6th, whence he 
proceeded to Laon. Towards the end of May the King in person 
laid siege to the latter town; at whose approach Mayenne set 
off for Brussels to hasten the succours promised to him by the 
Archduke Ernest, governor of the Netherlands. The Spanish 
ambassador tried to persuade the Archduke to arrest Mayenne, 
whom he distrusted ; but Tassis advised Ernest against a step which 
would at once have flung the remnant of the League into the arms 
of the King of France. Mayenne learnt the designs of the Spaniards 
from an intercepted letter which Henry forwarded to him, and he 
never forgave them. Nevertheless, having been assisted with some 
troops under Count Mansfeld, he attempted, but without success, 
to compel the King to raise the siege of Laon. That town surren¬ 
dered to the royalists, August 22nd, and its example was soon 
followed by Chateau Thierry, Amiens, Cambrai, and Noyon. The 
success of the King induced the Duke of Lorraine and the Duke of 
Guise to make their peace with him. The submission of Guise 
placed Champagne at the King’s disposal, of which province the 
Duke was governor. In lieu of it Henry invested him with the 
government of Provence, an appointment which even then secured 
almost princely rights; and bestowed other marks of favour both 
on him and his brothers. 

Notwithstanding his humanity and good temper, the King had 
not neglected a wholesome severity, and had banished from Paris 
upwards of a hundred of the more fanatical democrats. The Satyre 
Menippee, a political squib, in which the League and its chiefs 
were ridiculed with a humour approaching that of Rabelais, had 
not a little contributed to turn the tide of public opinion in hi£ 
favour. Henry regarded the Jesuits as his most dangerous enemies; 
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wfem he had newly appointed rector of the University, revived 
against them a process which had been suspended more than thirty 
years. Afraid, however, of offending the Pope, with whom he*was 
not yet reconciled, the King would probably have abstained from 
pushing matters to the last extremity against them, but for the 
fanatical act of one of their disciples. On the 27th of November 
1594, while Henry was entering the hotel of his mistress Gabrielle 
d’Estrees, a young man named Jean Chatel attempted to stab him 
in the breast, but the King fortunately stooping at the time re¬ 
ceived the blow on his mouth. The assassin, who confessed that 
he attended the schools of the Jesuits, was put to death with the 
most dreadful tortures. So great was the public indignation at 
this attempt that the people could hardly be with eld from storming 
the Jesuit college. All the members of that order were arrested, 
and their papers examined. One of them, named Jean Guignard, 
on whom was found a treatise approving the murder of Henry III., 
and maintaining that his successor deserved a like fate, was con¬ 
demned to the gallows: and the remainder of the order were 
banished from Paris, January 8th 1595, as corrupters of youth, 
and enemies of the state. 24 This example, however, was followed 
only by a few of the provincial cities. 

The irritation caused by this event seems to have precipitated 
Henry IV. into a step which he had been sometime meditating : a 
declaration of war against his ancient and most bitter enemy 
Philip II. (January 17th 1595). The King of Spain, whom the 
want of money had prevented from giving the League much assis¬ 
tance during the two preceding years, was stung into fury by this 
challenge; and he immediately ordered Don Fernando de Velasco, 
Constable of Castile, to join Mayenne in Franche Comte with 
10,000 men. Velasco, however, Was no great captain, and little of 
importance was done. The only action worth mentioning is an 
atfair of cavalry at Fontaine Fran£aise (June 6th 1595), in which 
Henry displayed his usual bravery, or rather rashness, but came off 
victorious. He then overran nearly all Franche Comte without 
meeting with any impediment from Velasco, but retired at the 
instance of the Swiss, who entreated him to respect the neu¬ 
trality of that province. Meanwhile Henry had made advances to 
Mayenne, who was disgusted with Velasco and the Spaniards, and on 
the 25th September Mayenne, in the name of the League, signed 
with the King a truce of three months, with a view to regulate the 
conditions of future submission. 



' 

.] ATTEMPT OK HIS LIFE. 

3 r he had established himself at Paris, Jacques d’Amboise^ 


24 See the Annua Liter a Soc. Jem , 1596, ap. Ranke, Popes, voL ii. p. 258. 
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i event had already occurred which placed Henry in a 
Eiahre favourable position with his Eoman Catholic subjects; he 
had succeeded in effecting his reconciliation with the Pope. Not 
only had Henry become much more humble and submissive in his 
supplications 25 , but Clement VIII. also, on his side, had been con¬ 
vinced by his counsellors that it was necessary to his interests as 
an Italian prince to restore the equilibrium between France and 
Spain. He dreaded also the separation of the Grallican Church 
from Eome; and one of his cardinals admonished him to beware 
lest Clement VIII. should lose France as Clement VII. had lost 
England. Du Perron and D’Ossat, both of whom were after¬ 
wards made cardinals, were admitted by the Pope as the Kjng’s 
ambassadors, and after some negociation a reconciliation was ef¬ 
fected. Henry agreed to restore the Eoman Catholic religion in 
Bearn; to accept the decrees of Trent so far as compatible with the 
laws of France; strictly to observe the Concordat, and to educate 
the heir presumptive (the young Prince of Conde) in the Eomish 
faith. Clement spoke with the cardinals separately, and declared 
that two thirds of them were in favour of the French King’s absolu¬ 
tion. On the 17th of September 1595 Du Perron and D’Ossat ap¬ 
peared in clerical costume before the Pope, who, surrounded by his 
cardinals and court, sat on a high throne erected under the portico of 
St. Peter’s. The petition of the King was then read; his am¬ 
bassadors promised that he should do all that was required of him, 
and renounce everything contrary to the holy Catholic religion ; 
then, kneeling down before the Pope, they received some light 
strokes of the rod, whilst the choir sang the Miserere . This scene 
concluded, the Pontiff read some prayers, and putting on the triple 
crown, pronounced the King’s absolution, having first revoked that 
granted by the Bishop of Bourges. The ceremony was concluded 
by the singing of the Te Deum in the cathedral. 

The war on the northern frontiers' had not been going on so 
favourably for the King; but we reserve its details for the next 
chapter, and shall here pursue to their termination the civil wars 
of France. In January 1596 Henry signed with Mayenne, at 
the Castle of Folembrai, the treaty that was to put an end to the 


25 “ S. M. retourne de nouveau aux pieds 
de V.B. et la supplie en toute humilite, par 
les entrailles de N. S.,J6sus Christ qu’il 
vous plaise luy octroyer votre sainte bene¬ 
diction et souveraine absolution des cen¬ 
sures par luy encourues,” &c.— Bequ&te du 
Boi , Lettres d' Os sat t. i. p. 160, note (ed. 
1698). D’Ossat’s letters, and the A?nbas- 


sades du Cardinal Perron , p. 16 sqq. 
(ed. 1633), describe Henry’s negocia- 
tions at Rome. M. Michelet charac¬ 
terises Henry’s letters to the Pope as 
“ uniques en bassesse.” Brave as he was 
in the field, he avowed to Sully, “ qu’il 
£tait peureux devant le couteau.”— La 
Ligue , p. 434. 
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Leagiie. The reverses which the arms of Henry had sustained in^ 
the north, and more especially the influence of the fair Gabrielle, 
whom Mayenne had gained by promising to forward the interests 
of her children, procured for the chief of the League more 
favourable terms than he was entitled to expect. Soisson, Chalons, 
and Seurre were assigned to him for six years as places of security; 
an amnesty was granted to all other partisans of the League who 
should within six weeks take advantage of the present edict; the 
adherents of Mayenne were to retain their offices and honours; the 
King took upon himself that prince’s debts, and recognised as valid 
all his public acts and financial ^accounts. The murderers of 
Henry III. were alone excepted from the general amnesty; but the 
King acknowledged that on that head no charge rested upon 
the princes and princesses of the League. 26 

The chief nobles who still held out against Henry IV. were the 
Duke d’Epernon in Provence and the Duke de Mercoeur in Brit¬ 
tany. D’Epernon concluded a treaty with Philip II., who lent 
him some assistance ; but the tyranny of that noble had rendered 
him highly unpopular in Provence. On the entrance of the 
Duke of Guise, Henry’s governor, the people crowded to his 
standards; as he approached Marseilles, the inhabitants rose, 
drove out the Spanish garrison, and opened their gates to Guise 
and his troops. This was the most important victory gained by 
the King since the reduction of Paris, and he owed it to a former 
enemy. D’Epernon made his peace with Henry, and received 
Perigord and the Limousin in addition to his former governments 
of Angouleme and Saintonge. 

In 1597, after the taking of Amiens by the Spaniards, the Duke 
de Mercoeur rose in Brittany, and Charles Emmanuel of Savoy 
projected an invasion of Dauphine; both being supported by 
Philip II., in order to distract the forces of Henry IV. and pre¬ 
vent him from retaking Amiens. But Lesdiguieres anticipated 
Charles Emmanuel by carrying the war into Savoy and taking 
Maurienne^ whilst Mercoeur, who had been deprived by storms of 
the succour expected from a Spanish fleet, saw his troops beaten 
at Dinan by those of the King. The frontier towns of Brittany 
submitted on Henry’s approach, and Mercoeur, finding resistance 
hopeless, had recourse to Gabrielle, the refuge of the defeated and 
destitute. Enticed by the proposal of a marriage between the 
only daughter of Mercoeur, the heiress of his vast possessions, and 
her little son Caesar, her offspring by the King, Gabrielle procured 


86 The treaty is in Palma Cayet, t. yi. p. 233 (Petitot, t. xliii.). 
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Duke much more favourable terms than he could have 
peeled, which were ratified in a treaty signed by Henry and the 
Duchess de Mercceur at Angers, March ‘20th 1598. 

It was after the reduction of Brittany that Henry signed at 
Nantes the celebrated edict which closed the religious struggle in 
France. The treaties which the King had been obliged to make 
with the various chiefs of the League had been very adverse to the 
Hugonots. The reformed worship had been prohibited in many 
towns, nay, in whole districts, and especially in Provence, where 
its celebration had been forbidden on pain of death by the parlia¬ 
ment of Aix in all places within its jurisdiction. At the same 
time the Hugonots were excluded from all offices of trust and 
power, and the Chambres Mi-parties, or courts composed of 
Catholics and Protestants, were everywhere suppressed, except at 
Paris and in Languedoc. These oppressions had led the Hugonots 
to restore their ancient federative organisation; they complained 
loudly of the King’s ingratitude, making no allowance for the 
difficulties of his position; and they held frequent general assem¬ 
blies, in which the more ardent of them counselled resorting to 
violent measures in order to obtain their rights. In the course of 
1597 Henry deputed four commissioners, among whom was De 
Thou, the celebrated historian, then president of the Parliament 
of Paris, to treat with them; but it was perhaps the success of 
the King’s arms against the Spaniards that principally induced the 
Hugonots to listen to terms. In December 1597 Henry gave 
a written promise to leave them, for a term of eight years, 
in possession of all the places which they occupied; to pay the 
Protestant garrisons maintained in them; and to bestow employ¬ 
ment indifferently on all his subjects without regard to their re¬ 
ligious tenets. In April 1598 he published the Edict of Nantes, 
which secured to the Hugonots liberty of conscience and the free 
exercise of their religion in all places where it had been established 
during the two preceding years, as well as those named in the 
edict of 1577; also in one city or town in every bailiwick or dis¬ 
trict of a seneschal, without infringing the treaties made with the 
Catholics. Protestants were to be admitted to all colleges, schools, 
and hospitals were to be at liberty to found schools and colleges of 
their own, as well as to publish their religious books in all places 
w r here their worship was allowed; and they were to he admissible to 
all offices and employments without submitting to any oath or 
ceremony contrary to their conscience. Disinheritance on the 
score of religion was not to be valid, and parents might by will 
provide for the education of their children. Many regulations were 
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legal suits in which Protestants were parties. On 
hand they were required to pay tithes* to respect the 
holidays of the Church and the prohibited degrees of affinity in 
marriage; to renounce all negociations and alliances with foreign¬ 
ers ; to dissolve their provincial councils; and to raise no subsidies 
except for the maintenance of their ministers. and worship, and 
with the consent of the King. 27 

Such were the chief provisions of this celebrated edict, which 
broke the exclusive power of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
founded a new era in France — that of toleration. 


§L 


27 The edict is in Dumont, t. v. pt. i. p. 545 sqq. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The Austrian Archduke Ernest, who had been appointed governor 
of the Netherlands by Philip II. after the death of the Duke of 
Parmadid not take possession of his office till the beginning of 
1594; and in the interval the government was conducted by Count 
Peter Ernest of Mansfeld. Philip, however, allowed the count 
but little real power. He sent some Spaniards into Belgium to 
keep a watch over him; and as by the agreement with the Walloons 
no Spaniard could sit in the Council of Regency, Philip appointed 
a council of war, in which were several of that nation, and which 
had for its president Pedro Henriquez Count of Fuentes, who 
published some cruel decrees. 

It has been seen in the preceding chapter that the King of 
Spain was at this period directing his whole attention to the affairs 
of France; an infatuated policy which, by diverting his money and 
resources from the Netherlands, fortunately enabled the republic 
of the Seven United Provinces to become an independent power. 

We now revert to the war on the Belgian and French frontiers. 
In 1593 Count Mansfeld sent into Frqnce a small army under the 
command of his son Charles, which assisted the Duke of Mayenne 
to take Noyon and a few other places in Picardy, and then re¬ 
turned into the Netherlands. During this period Prince Maurice 
succeeded in taking the important town of Gertruydenberg. In 
the following year (1594) Philip ordered the Archduke Ernest to 
despatch Mansfeld with a considerable body of 'troops to assist 
Mayenne in relieving Laon; the ill success of which attempt has been 
already related. 2 Maurice availed himself of Mansfeld’s absence to 
reduce Groningen, a place not only important as a fortress, but 
also as an indispensable member of the Dutch republic (July 22nd 
1594). Groningen now obtained its place among the Seven United 
Provinces, of which Maurice was elected Stadholder. Maurice 
also crippled the power of Spain by supporting the mutiny of the 
Spanish mutineers in Brabant whose pay was in arrear. 

The Archduke Ernest, the tameness of whose character made 


1 See above, Ch. IX. p. 332. 


2 Supra, p. 362. 
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THE ARCHDUKE ALBERT GOVERNOR. 

almost useless in important affairs, having died in Februa 
Philip appointed Ernest’s brother, the Archduke Albert, 
formerly viceroy of Portugal, governor of the Netherlands, and 
also substituted him for Ernest as the future husband of the In¬ 
fanta Isabella Clara Eugenia. Although Albert had been made 
Archbishop of .Toledo and a cardinal, he had not taken priest’s 
orders, and a dispensation for his marriage might easily be pro¬ 
cured. 

It was in January of this year, as we have mentioned in the 
preceding chapter, that Henry IV. declared war against the King of 
Spain. Besides the expedition of Velasco in the south, Philip II. 
ordered the Spaniard Fuentes, who, till the arrival of Albert, 
conducted the government of the. Netherlands, to invade the north 
of France; and Fuentes, having quelled the mutiny of the Spanish 
troops, and having left Mondragone with sufficient forces to keep 
Prince Maurice in check, set off with 15,000 men, with the design 
of recovering Cambrai. Catelet and Doullens yielded to his arms; 
Ham was betrayed to him by the treachery of the governor, and in 
August Fuentes sat down before Cambrai. It will be recollected 
that the Duke of Anjou had made over that place to his mother, 
Catherine de’ Medici, who had appointed Balagni to be governor 
of it. During the civil wars of France Balagni had established 
himself there as a little independent sovereign, and called himself 
Prince of Cambrai; but after the discomfiture of the League he 
had been compelled to declare himself, and had acknowledged his 
allegiance to the King of France. His extortion and tyranny 
having rendered him detested by the inhabitants, they sent a 
message to Henry IV. requesting him to dismiss Balagni and re¬ 
ceive them under his immediate authority. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, Balagni and his wife had gained over Grabrielle d’Estrees; at 
her instance Henry declined the request of the citizens, who to 
avenge themselves delivered Cambrai to the Spaniards, October 2nd. 
Fuentes then returned into the Netherlands, where the campaign 
had not been marked by any memorable event. Soon after its 
close the veteran Mondragone died at the great age of ninety-two, 
having served fifty years in the Low Countries. 

The Cardinal Archduke Albert arrived at Brussels in February 
, 1596, when Fuentes resigned his command, and returned to Spain. 
Albert also directed his principal attention to the w~ar against 
France, and sent a peaceful message to Prince Maurice and the 
United Provinces, which, however, met with no attention. Henry IV. 
had been engaged since the winter in the siege of La F£re, a little 
town in a strong situation at the junction of the Serre and Oise. 
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apostasy to Queen Elizabeth, as a mere act of political necessity, 
and although she viewed it with alarm and indignation, her hatred 
and fear of Spain induced her still to assist the French monarch, 
though her succours were no longer bestowed so liberally and so 
cordially as before. 

Albert marched to Valenciennes with about 20,000 men, with 
the avowed intention of relieving La Fere; but instead of attempt¬ 
ing that enterprise, he despatched De Rosne, a brench renegade 
who had entered the service of Spain, with the greater part of the 
forces, to surprise Calais; and that important place was taken by 
assault, April 17th, before Henry could arrive for its defence. La 
Fere surrendered May 22nd; and Henry then marched with his 
army towards the coast of Picardy, where he endeavoured, but in 
vain, to provoke the Spaniards to give him battle. After foitify- 
ing Calais and Ardres, Albert withdrew again into the Netherlands. 

In the negociations between Elizabeth and Henry in the pre¬ 
ceding year, the English Queen had demanded to be put in posses¬ 
sion of Calais or Boulogne, as a security for the charges of the war; 
a demand which Henry had scornfully rejected. During the invest¬ 
ment of Calais by the Spaniards, Elizabeth had renewed her proposal, 
in case she should be the means of saving it, when Henry again 
indignantly refused, observing that he would rather receive a box 
of the ear from the King of Spain than a fillip from her. 3 Never¬ 
theless, Elizabeth, alarmed at the occupation by the Spaniards 
of a port which afforded such facilities for the invasion of England, 
soon afterwards concluded another offensive and defensive alliance 
with Henry IV. (May 24th), in which the contracting parties 
pledged themselves to make no separate peace or truce with 
Philip II.; and they invited all those states and princes, who had ^ 
reason to dread the machinations of that ambitious monarch, to 
join the alliance. 4 The treaty was acceded to by the Dutch; but 
the German Protestant princes, offended at Henry’s apostasy, and 
alarmed by the war then raging between the Austrians and Turks, 
refused to enter into it. The treaty, however, had little effect. 
Elizabeth could not be induced to lend the French King more 
than 2000 men, and that on condition of his maintaining them ; nor 
would she allow the armament under Essex, which Henry had in 
vain solicited for the relief of Calais, to co-operate with him in 
the Netherlands, but despatched it to the coasts of Spain. 

^ Du Vair, in Life of Lord Chancellor 4 The treaty is in Dumont, t. v. pt. i. 
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The hostile preparations in the Spanish ports had for some time 
back excited great alarm in England. Another attempt at inva¬ 
sion was apprehended, and a large armament was fitted out under 
Lord Howard of Effingham as admiral, and the Earl of Essex as 
commander of the land forces. The expedition was also accom¬ 
panied by Sir Walter Ealeigh, and other persons of naval and 
military renown. The fleet, which after the junction of twenty- 
two Dutch ships, consisted of 150 sail, with about 14,000 men on 
board 5 , cast anchor in the Bay of Cadiz, June 20th. On the 
following morning the attack on the harbour began, and after an 
obstinate contest of some hours’ duration, two or three of the 
largest Spanish men-of-war were taken; the rest escaped by flight, 
and thirty or forty merchantmen were burnt. Immediately after 
this victory, Essex having landed with 3000 soldiers, succeeded in 
penetrating into the town; and in the market-place he was joined 
by the admiral and another party, who had entered at a different’ 
quarter. The inhabitants now surrendered, purchasing their lives 
with 120,000 crowns, and abandoning the city with its goods and 
merchandise to the discretion of the conquerors. 

The bold, but perhaps not impracticable, plans of Essex, to 
penetrate into the heart of Andalusia, or, at all events, to hold 
possession of the Isle of Cadiz with 3000 or 4000 men, having been 
rejected by a majority of the other commanders, the fleet set sail 
for England; and after making, during the homeward voyage, 
two descents of no great importance on the Spanish coast, arrived 
at Plymouth after an absence of about ten weeks. The loss suf¬ 
fered by the Spaniards was estimated at 20,000,000 ducats. 

Thus, while Philip II. was affecting the conqueror, a severe blow 
was struck in his own dominions. The secret of his weakness 
was revealed, and if the head of the colossus was of gold, its feet 
were shown to be of clay. The English, on the other hand, acquired, 
even from the Spaniards themselves, the praise not only of bravery, 
but also of humanity and moderation, for the manner in which 
they had used their victory. The coolness of Essex’s reception by 
the Queen, and the intrigues which followed, are well known to the 
reader of English history. In the following year, however (1597), 
Essex, together with Lord Thomas Howard and Ealeigh, was in¬ 
trusted with another expedition against Spain. Infuriated by the 
insults received at Cadiz, Philip II. was preparing at Lisbon a new 
armada for the invasion of England, and was amusing himself 
with the dream of establishing his daughter, the Infanta, on 


5 6360 soldiers, about 1000 gentlemen volunteers, and 6672 sailors. 
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e throne of that country, as the lineal descendant of Joh 
^Craunt. On this occasion, however, the fleets of both nations were 
defeated by the elements. The Adelantado of Castile, on sailing 
from Ferrol, was caught in a terrible storm, which dispersed and 
damaged his fleet. On again collecting his ships, instead of at¬ 
tempting to land in England, he made the best of his way back 
to the Spanish coast, but lost by another storm sixteen sail m 
the Bay of Biscay. The enterprise was then abandoned. On the 
other hand Essex had also been driven back to port by stress of 
weather, and his ships were so much damaged, that most of the 
gentlemen volunteers refused again to put to sea. Essex himself, 
however, with a small squadron, sailed to the Azores, and captured 
Fayal, Grraciosa, and Flores, but missed falling in with the Spanish 
fleet from the Indies, which was the chief object of the expedition. 
On their return with a few prizes, the English were enveloped near 
the Scilly Isles in the same storm which dispersed the Spanish 
fleet, but contrived to get safely into their own harbours. But to 
return to the affairs of the Netherlands. 

During Albert’s absence in France in 1596 nothing of importance 
was undertaken by Prince Maurice, who had no great force at his 
disposal; and the Archduke on his return laid siege to Hulst, 
which at last surrendered to the Spaniards (August 18th). This 
disaster, however, was compensated early in 1597 by a splendid 
victory gained by Prince Maurice at Turnhout, where he defeated 
and destroyed a large body of Spanish troops. His success on this 
occasion is ascribed to his having furnished his cavaliy with cara¬ 
bines; an invention which afterwards came into general use, and 
gave rise to that description of troops called dragoons. Archduke 
Albert, however, soon afterwards consoled himself for this blow 
by taking Amiens. Its capture was effected by an ingenious 
stratagem of the Spanish general Portocarrero. Setting out from 
Doullens with 3000 men, Portocarrero halted them before dawn at 
an hermitage about a quarter of mile from Amiens. He then sent 
forward three officers and a dozen of his most resolute soldiers, 
disguised like peasants in smock-frocks, under which were con¬ 
cealed their swords and pistols. Arrived at the gate of the town, 
one of the pretended peasants let fall, as if by accident, a bag 
which he carried on his shoulders, filled with nuts and apples. 
This incident excited the merriment of the guard, who began 
scrambling for the fruit. While they were thus employed another 
peasant approached driving a waggon loaded with large beams of 
timber. As soon as the waggon was directly under the gateway 
the horses were disengaged; one of the officers then discharged his 
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pistol/ at which concerted signal his men fell upon and killed^ 
-ihdst of the guard. In vain the sentinel on the top of the gate 
attempted to lower the portcullis ; its descent was arrested by the 
load of timber, and meanwhile Portocarrero rushing forward with 
his men entered the town and captured it with little resistance, 

Henry IV., after holding an assembly of notables at Rouen, was 
amusing himself at Paris when he received the news of this 
terrible blow. For some moments he seemed thunderstruck, but 
after a little reflection exclaimed, “ I have played the King of 
France long enough; it is now time to be again the King of 
Navarre ! ” and turning to Gabrielle, who was weeping by his side, 
added, 66 A truce to our loves, my mistress; I must mount my 
horse and go again to the wars.” It was, indeed, time. The loss 
of Amiens, following so rapidly on that of Doullens, Cambrai, and 
Calais, had begun to shake all confidence in Henry’s good fortune. 
A great deal of discontent existed in France, occasioned by the 
taxes which the King had found it necessary to impose ; the Hugo- 
nots also were in motion; whilst the Duke of Savoy and the Duke 
of Mercceur allied themselves with Spain, as we have mentioned 
in the preceding chapter. In the extremity of his distress Henry 
applied to Elizabeth to make a diversion by laying siege to Calais, 
offering now to pledge that town to her if she took it 6 ; but this 
time it was Elizabeth who refused. 

Henry, however, met his difficulties with vigour and resolution. 
He sent Biron with 4000 or 5000 men to blockade Amiens, and that 
body was soon converted into a regular army by recruits from all 
parts of the kingdom. Henry’s success against the Duke of Savoy 
and in Brittany has been already related. After a siege of several 
months Amiens yielded to his arms (September 19th 1597). The 
Cardinal Archduke made an ineffectual attempt to relieve it: he 
w T as but ill supported by Philip II., who towards the end of 1596 
had made another bankruptcy, which had shaken credit and com¬ 
merce throughout Europe. During the siege Prince Maurice had 
also gained several advantages in the Netherlands. 

The fall of Amiens and the ill success of his attempts upon 
France turned the thoughts of the Spanish King to peace. Pope 
Clement VIII. had long been desirous of putting an end to the 
war between France and Spain, which, besides preventing Philip 
from succouring Austria against the Turks, promoted the cause 
of heresy in the Netherlands and elsewhere. In 1596 Cardinal 
Alexander de’ Medici, the Papal legate in France, made advances 
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French King which Henry did not repulse; and F: 
Buonaventura Calatagirona, the general of the Franciscans, was 
despatched to Madrid to try the ground. The negociations were 
long protracted: but the reverses just mentioned caused Philip to 
reflect that he was now old and infirm, and that his son would be 
incompetent to pursue the vast designs which his ambition had 
chalked out. Philip made indirect offers of peace to England, 
and even to the United Provinces, but Henry IV. alone showed 
any inclination to treat. He sent an envoy extraordinary to 
London to represent to Elizabeth the necessity of peace for 
France, and he tried to persuade the Dutch to enter into the 
negociations; while on the other hand, Cecil, the English am¬ 
bassador, and Justin de Nassau and Barneveldt, the Dutch envoys 
at Paris* did all they could to divert Henry from his design, but 
without effect. In February 1598 the French and Spanish pleni¬ 
potentiaries met at Vervins, and on the 2nd of May a treaty was 
signed. By the Peace of Vervins the Spaniards restored to 
France Calais, Ardres, Doullens, La Capelle, and Le Catelet in 
Picardy, and Blavet (Port Louis) in Brittany, of all their conquests 
retaining only the citadel of Cambrai. The rest of the conditions 
were referred to the treaty of Cateau-Cambresis, which Henry had 
stipulated should form the basis of the negociations. 7 The Duke 
of Savoy was included in the peace. By the treaty concluded 
with England and the Dutch in 1596, Henry had bound himself 
to’make no separate peace without the consent of those powers; 
but he seems to have availed himself Of a technical flaw in that 
treaty, purposely contrived by Du Vair, f one of the negociators 
on the part of France. One of the articles stipulated that the 
ratifications should be exchanged within six months, and Henry 
had delayed his signature till December 31st more than seven 
months. Such a subterfuge could hardly have been-allowed had 
the contracting parties found it expedient to contest the treaty of 
Vervins; but Henry succeeded in convincing Elizabeth and the 
Dutch that the peace was indispensable to him, and the good un¬ 
derstanding with those powers was not interrupted. 8 

The great political drama of which Philip II. had so long been 
the protagonist was now drawing to a close. Philip, who felt his 
end approaching, determined to abdicate, before he died, the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands in favour of his daughter, thus 
destroying with his own hands the unity of those provinces for 
which he had so long been contending. On the 14th of August 

7 Dumont, t. v. pt. i. p. 561. 

8 Life of Egerton, p. 292; Camden, Elizabeth, rol. ii. p. 169. 
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DEATH OF PHILIP II. 

iyihe States-General of the Flemish Catholic provinces to< 
oath of allegiance to the Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia, and 
to her destined husband, the Archduke Albert, who had now 
resigned the cardinalate. The Infanta was also proclaimed in the 
county of Burgundy (Franche Comte). Isabella and her heirs 
were to recognise the King of Spain as lord paramount; any future 
Prince of the Netherlands was forbidden to marry without the 
consent of that monarch; and should he fall from the orthodox 
faith, he was, ipso facto , to lose all his rights. The Netherlands 
were to have the same friends and the same enemies as Spain; to 
abstain from all commerce with the East and West Indies; and 
to admit Spanish garrisons into Antwerp, Ghent and Cambrai. 9 
Albert wrote to the States of the United Provinces requiring them 
to acknowledge their lawful prince, and offering to guarantee 
them in the maintenance of their religion, and the order of 
things established among them. But to this communication the 
States did not even vouchsafe an answer. 

Philip did not live to see his daughter’s marriage. He expired 
at his palace of the Escurial September 13th 1598, aged seventy- 
one years, of which he had reigned forty-two. Death was a 
relief to him. Consumed with ulcers and devoured by vermin, his 
body had become loathsome to himself and offensive to others; 
yet he bore his tortures with that sombre resignation which had 
characterised him through life, and it may be added with the same 
gloomy devotion. During his last illness, taking from a coffer a 
whip stained with blood and shaking it on high, he observed that 
his own blood and that of his father was upon it, and that he 
bequeathed it to his children for the same purpose of holy morti¬ 
fication. 10 

After his return to Spain in 1559, Philip had chiefly resided at 
Madrid; making rare excursions to Aranjuez or the wood of 
Segovia, and visiting more frequently the gloomy pile of the 
Escurial in a dreary, stony valley, the abode of the monks of St. 
Jerome. Even here he was mostly shut up in his apartments; 
and in these dismal solitudes he contracted an air of imperturbable 
tranquillity that froze all who approached him. Even practised 
diplomatists were disconcerted in his presence. He seemed to 
enjoy their confusion; would survey them leisurely from head to 
foot and then condescendingly bid them to compose themselves. 
No one living, says De Cheverny, who knew him in Spain, ever 
spoke to him but on his knees, which he excused on the ground of 
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_( short stature, and the haughtiness of the Spanish nobility. No: 

dared speak to him before he was ordered. He gave his commands 
with only half a phrase; it was necessary to guess the rest. He 
very rarely showed himself to the people, or even to the grandees, 
except on fetes and holidays. 11 His smile, however, is said to 
have been engaging, perhaps from its rarity; yet it was a saying 
at court that there was no great distance between his smile and 
his dagger. He could long dissemble his resentments till the 
proper opportunity arrived for gratifying them. Yet with all his 
gloominess and reserve, Philip was addicted to amorous pleasures, 
and, besides marrying four wives, often indulged in low and dis¬ 
reputable amours. 12 

The reign of Philip II. was most disastrous to his subjects. 
The King of both Indies died a bankrupt; Portugal was ruined 
under his sway; a great part of the Netherlands was lost to the 
Spanish crown, while the provinces retained were almost deprived 
of their commerce and manufactures; Spain itself was impoverished 
and enslaved. Such were the fatal results of near half a century 


of busy and ambitious, but misdirected, policy. 

Philip left three children alive; namely, by his third wife, 
Elizabeth of France, two daughters, Isabella Clara Eugenia, now 
sovereign of Flanders, and Catherine, married to the Duke of 
Savoy; and by his fourth wife, Anne of Austria, a son, who suc¬ 
ceeded him with the title of Philip III. He had also had by Anne 
two sons and a daughter, who died in infancy. 

With these revolutions of Western 'Europe the affairs of its 
eastern regions have afforded but few points of connection, nor 
do they offer in themselves anything of very striking interest or 
importance; and we need, therefore, in order to conclude this 
book, give only a brief sketch of them down to the end of the 
century. 

The death of Maximilian II. in 1576, and the accession of his 
.eldest son Rodolph II. to the Herman Empire, have been already 
recorded. Bom in 1552, Rodolph had been educated by his 
bigoted mother during the first twelve years of his life in that 
mechanical devotion which passed for religion among the Roman 
Catholics of those days. He was then sent to Spain, and under 
the auspices of his relative Philip II. received during the six years 


u Mkm. de Cheverny, t. p. 44 (ed. 
1664). 

12 “ E molto divoto e si confessa e com- 
munica pm volte all’ anno, e sta in ora- 
zione ogni di, e vuole esser netto di con- 


scienza. Stimandosi che il suo maggior 
peccato sia quello della came.”— Belat . 
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sons among his courtiers. 


CHARACTER OF RODOLPH II. 



i he remained in that country a strictly Spanish educatioj 
superintended by the Jesuits. After the death of Don Carlos* 
Philip had* indeed* for a period designed to make Rodolph his 
successor on the Spanish throne* and to give him the hand of his 
then only daughter in marriage. -But these plans came to nothing; 
Rodolph returned into Germany* and was invested successively* as 
already recorded* with the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia* as 
well as elected King of the Romans. At his father’s death, besides 
the Imperial crown, he also succeeded to the sole possession of 
Austria; for Maximilian established the right of primogeniture in 
his hereditary dominions. Rodolph* however* intrusted the ad¬ 
ministration of Austria to his brother* the Archduke Ernest* and 
took up his own residence for the most part at Prague. His 
pursuits* indeed, indisposed him to take any active share in the 
affairs of state. Although of an indolent and phlegmatic tempera¬ 
ment* and of a feeble will* that rendered him often the tool of 
others* Rodolph possessed considerable abilities and acquirements* 
which* however* were chiefly applied to the idle studies of alchemy 
and astrology. The latter, which was dignified with the name of 
astronomy* incidentally proved of some advantage, by leading him 
to patronise the eminent astronomers Kepler and Tycho Brahe. 

The bigotry of Rodolph II.* and still more of his brother Ernest, 
formed a striking contrast to the tolerant spirit of their father 
Maximilian* and may be said to have laid the foundation of the 
war which in the next century desolated Germany during thirty 
years. The effects of the new reign were soon visible in Austria* 
then for the most part Protestant. Rodolph was zealous in per¬ 
forming all the ceremonies of the Roman Church; especially he 
was a constant attendant in the religious processions, in which he 
might be seen in the hardest weather bare-headed and with a torch 



in his hand. In 1578 he determined to celebrate Corpus Christi 
day at Vienna with more than usual solemnity. As the long- 
drawn procession was passing over the Peasants’ Market* it was found 
necessary to remove a few stalls, when a tumult immediately arose, 
with cries of “ To arms! we are betrayed ! ” At these menacing 
symptoms, the priests and choristers abandoned the Host and fled; 
they were followed by the guards and halberdiers, and Rodolph found 
himself in the midst of an infuriated mob* from which he was pro¬ 
tected only by the princes and nobles, who drew their swords and 
closed around him. This incident made a deep impression on the 
Emperor* whose education had imbued him with a Spanish dignity 
and stateliness. The suppression of Protestantism at Vienna was 
immediately resolved on; and Joshua Opitz* a Lutheran of the 



CATHOLIC REACTION IN GERMANY. [Boo: 

*"Vlaccian schism, the most popular preacher in that metrop* 
who had distinguished himself by his eloquent, but violent, 
sermons against the Papists, as well as his assistants in church 
and school, were ordered to leave Vienna that day, and the 
Austrian dominions within a fortnight. This measure was fol¬ 
lowed up by a close restriction of the Protestant worship through¬ 
out Austria; and in the following year (1579) it was ordained 
that none but Eoman Catholic teachers and book should be allowed 
in Austrian schools. 

A rapid reaction in favour of the Roman Church also took place 
in Bavaria after the accession of Duke William, who succeeded his 
father Albert in 1579. William was a warm supporter of the Jesuits, 
and erected for them at Munich a college more splendid than his 
own palace. He employed for the furtherance of the Roman faith 
all that pomp and that love of art by which he was characterised; 
and in order to attract the public mind back to the ancient creed, 
those religious spectacles and processions were instituted which 
still continue to subsist in Bavaria. At the dedication of the 
Jesuits’ College, a grand dramatic and musical entertainment was 
exhibited, representing the combat of the Archangel Michael. 
Nothing could exceed the magnificence of the scenery and costumes; 
a choir of 900 voices chanted the progress of the action; and the 
multitude shuddered with affright when they beheld the angels 
precipitated into the deep and undulating abyss of hell. 13 Duke 
William also instituted the procession, which still takes place at 
Munich on Corpus Christi day, but with diminished splendour and 
less characteristic appliances. The original procession consisted of 
all the saints and heroes of the Old and New Testament. Adam 
and Eve led the train in that state of nakedness, if not innocence, 
proper to them before the fall; St. Augustine appeared with a 
large beard; and there were sixteen Maries, of whom the last and 
most beautiful was borne on a cloud and significantly supported 
her foot upon moonshine. Amid a strange and miscellaneous 
crowd of Apostles and Pharisees, shepherds and hangmen, Pharaohs 
and giants, angels, devils and heathen gods, the pious profane¬ 
ness of the Jesuits did not scruple to introduce the Almighty 
himself and his Son Jesus Christ. To represent God the Father, 
it was directed that a tall, straight man should be chosen, strong 
and well-formed, with a long and thick gray beard, and a fine red 
complexion. He was to assume a stately and majestic walk and 
demeanour and a composed and steady aspect, so as to appear 


13 Zschokke, Baierische Gescli. B. iii. S. 150. (ed. 1816). 
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fitter sour nor ridiculous. 14 By such false devices were the mul 
titude lured back to a false religion. 

On the other hand an attempt to extend Protestantism in Ger¬ 
many proved a failure; and its origin merited no better fate. 
Gebhard Truchsess of Waldburg, who at the age of thirty had 
become Archbishop and Elector of Cologne, while walking in a 
procession during the congress in that city, beheld at a window 
the Countess Agnes of Mansfeld, a daughter of that noble house at 
Eisleben which had befriended Luther. Agnes was of extraor¬ 
dinary beauty, but her family had fallen into poverty : Truchsess, 
a practised seducer, sought her acquaintance, and prevailed on her 
to live with him as his mistress. The brothers of Agnes, having 
learnt their sister’s shame, accompanied by some armed followers, 
surprised the Elector in his palace at Bonn, and compelled him, by 
threats of death if he refused, to promise that he would marry 
Agnes. The first thought of Truchsess after this occurrence was 
to resign his archbishopric; but from this he was diverted by 
Counts Nuenar and Solms, and other of the nobility, as well as by 
the exhortations of Agnes. In the autumn of 1582 he openly 
professed his adherence to the Confession of Augsburg, and in the 
following February, in spite of an admonition from the Pope, he 
was married to Agnes by a Protestant minister. Gregory XIII. 
now fulminated against him a Bull of excommunication, depriving 
him of all his offices and dignities; and the Chapter of Cologne* 
who had viewed with displeasure the secession of their archbishop 
from the orthodox church, although he had promised not to inter¬ 
fere with the exercise of their religion, or to restrict them in the 
choice of his successor, proceeded to elect in place of Truchsess 
Prince Ernest of Bavaria, Bishop of Freisingen, who had formerly 
competed with him for the see. The troops of Ernest, assisted 
by some Spaniards lent to him by the Prince of Parma after the 
conquest of Zutphen, drove Truchsess from Cologne. He had in 
vain sought the assistance of the Protestant princes of Germany, of 
whom John Casimir of the Palatinate alone lent him some feeble 
aid. The deposed Elector retired into Westphalia, and sent his 
wife to England to implore the interference of Queen Elizabeth. 
Agnes, however, incurred the jealousy and anger of the Queen by 
her supposed familiarity with Leicester, and was dismissed from 
court. Truchsess then sought,the protection of the Prince of 
Orange, and finally retired to Strasburg, where he lived sixteen 
years as dean, till his death in 1601, without renouncing his title 
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’"of Elector. 15 For nearly two. centuries after this event, the Cha^ 
of Cologne continued to elect its archbishops from the Bavarian 
family. 

Germany, almost isolated at this period from the rest of Europe, 
was the scene of few political events of any importance. The 
Diets of the empire were chiefly occupied with matters of internal 
police. That held at Frankfort in 1577 published some regula¬ 
tions which exhibit in a curious light the manners of the higher 
classes of the Germans. The oaths and blasphemies of the nobles 
are denounced; the Electors and Princes of the empire, ecclesias¬ 
tical as well as secular, are alone authorised to keep buffoons, and 
at the same time forbidden to get drunk themselves or to intoxicate 
others. These regulations are accompanied with many more, 
respecting dress, the table, the rate of interest, monopolies, &c. 

The death of Stephen Bathori in December 1586 having again 
rendered vacant the throne of Poland, Kodolph’s brother, the 
Archduke Maximilian, proposed himself as a candidate. But the 
choice of the majority of the Electors fell upon the son of John, 
King of Sweden, whose mother Catherine was a sister of the last 
Jagellon; and that young prince ascended the throne with the 
title of Sigismund III. Maximilian, however, prepared to contest 
it with him, and entering Poland with a small body of troops, 
penetrated to Cracow, at that time the capital, to which he laid 
siege. But Zamoisky, Grand Chancellor of the crown, illustrious 
by his learning and researches as well as by his military exploits, 
who had embraced thb party of Sigismund, compelled Maximilian 
to raise the siege ; and in the following year (January 24th 1588) 
defeated him in a battle near Bitschin in Silesia. Maximilian was 
soon afterwards captured in that town, and was detained more than 
a twelvemonth prisoner in a castle near Lublin, till at length the 
Emperor Rodolph was obliged to obtain his liberation by paying a 
large ransom, and ceding to the Poles the county of Zips, which 
had been formerly pledged to them by the Emperor Sigismund. 

The Hungarians were at this time almost independent, though 
ostensibly Rodolph II. was represented in that country by his 
brother the Archduke Ernest. When, in 1592, Ernest was called 
by Philip II. to the government of the Netherlands, and Rodolph 
could not prevail upon himself to quit his retirement at Prague, 
the incompetent Matthias was sent into Hungary; as, of the other 
two brothers of the Emperor, Maximilian was employed in admi¬ 
nistering Inner Austria and the Tyrol, while Albert was in Spain. 


15 JVIenzel, B. iii. cap. ii. 
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, proceedings of the reactionary party and of the Jesuits, hot] 

in Ilimgary and Transylvania, occasioned the greatest discontent. 
After the election of Stephen Bathori to the Polish crown, the 
government of Transylvania had been conducted by his brother 
Christopher, and on Stephen’s death he was succeeded by his youth¬ 
ful son Sigismund Bathori, a person of weak character, and the 
mere tool of the Jesuits, by whom he had been educated. Soon 
afterwards, however, the Protestant party gained the upper hand, 
and in 1588 the Jesuits were banished by the States of Transylvania, 
much against the inclination of Sigismund. On account of the con¬ 
stant border warfare with the Turks, the Emperor, the Pope, and 
the King of Spain naturally had much influence with Sigismund, 
as the only allies to whom he could look for assistance against the 
Osmanlis, whom he regarded with aversion, though he owed to 
them his throne. But these circumstances had not much effect 
on the state of parties in Transylvania till the breaking out of a 
regular war between the Turks and Hungarians in 1593, to which 
we must now advert; taking previously a retrospect of Turkish 
history. 

The affairs of Turkey have been brought down in a former 
chapter to the death of Sultan Selim II. in 1574. 16 The Grand- 
Vizier, Mahomet Sokolli, concealed the death of the Sultan, as he 
had previously done that of Solyman II., till Selim’s son and suc¬ 
cessor, Amurath III., arrived at Constantinople from his govern¬ 
ment of Magnesia, to take possession of the throne (December 22nd 
1574). Amurath’s. first act was to cause five brothers, all mere 
children, to be strangled. The Janissaries had then to be conci¬ 
liated by an augmented donative of fifty ducats a man, and costly 
gifts were distributed among the great officers of state. 

At the time of his accession Amurath III. was about twenty- 
eight years of age. His person was small but agreeable, his fea¬ 
tures good, his complexion pale and yellow from the baneful effects 
of opium. In his youth a favourable estimate was taken of his 
character; for though of a studious and somewhat melancholy 
disposition, he had not shown himself averse from, or incapable of, 
military achievements. But from these good qualities he rapidly 
degenerated after his accession, becoming avaricious, addicted to 
women, fickle, mistrustful, cowardly; and at length he wholly 
secluded himself in the seraglio. 

The religious troubles in France tended to diminish the influence 
of that country with the Porte. The assistance of the Turks 
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against the House of Austria was no longer necessary to Fr^ 
while the Guises and the League were in close alliance wft 



Philip II. On the other hand the Hugonots had secret dealings 
with the Porte, and Coligni sent several nobles of his party to 
Constantinople 17 ; but it does not appear that these negociations 
had any result. It may be remarked, however, that the Protestants 
were much more acceptable to the Turks than the Papists, as 
approaching more nearly to their own faith, which rejected with 
abhorrence any semblance of idolatry 18 ; and it was, perhaps, 
partly from this cause, that English influence made at this period 
so surprising an advance at Constantinople. 

Towards the end of 1578 William Harebone, or Harburn, an Eng¬ 
lish merchant, presented himself before the Sultan Amurath III. 
with a letter from Queen Elizabeth, in which she besought the 
friendship of the Porte, and requested permission for her subjects to 
trade under their own flag; for although the English had opened a 
commerce in the Levant before the capture of Cyprus hy Selim II., 
they had hitherto been obliged to sail in those waters under 
French colours. The Sultan did not vouchsafe an answer to this 
application; but Harburn, nothing daunted, opened private com¬ 
munications with the Grand -Vizier, Mahomet Sokolli, and as the 
merchandise of England, and especially its metals, was much prized 
in Turkey, Harburn soon made great progress in spite of the efforts 
Germigny, the French ambassador to the Porte, to counteract 
him. Germigny, indeed, succeeded at first in getting a treaty 
cancelled which Harburn had effected jn 1580, and which allowed 
the English to trade under their own flag 19 ; but in May 1583 
Elizabeth’s indefatigable ambassador obtained a rescript from the 
Sultan, granting English commerce in the Levant the same privi¬ 
leges as the French. A Turkey company had been already incor¬ 
porated in London by royal charter in 1581. Sir William Monson 20 
assigns the following reasons for England having embarked so late 
in the Levant trade: the want of ships, the danger from the 
Moorish pirates on the coast of Barbary, and the monopoly of the 
trade by the Venetians, whose argosies brought the merchandise of 
the East to Southampton. The last argosy that visited our shores 
was unfortunately wrecked near the Wight in 1587, and her 
valuable cargo lost. 


17 Brantome, t. ix. p. 218. 

18 Thus the cadi of Chios remarked to 
James Palseologus in 1573: “NosLuther- 
anos defendere solemus, qnoniam melius 
de Deo sentire yidentur et nobiscum 
parum dissentiunt; multum autem dissen- 


tiunt Papistse, qui figuras et imagines 
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ja&XL] negociations of harebone and burton. 

'her negociations with the Porte Elizabeth availed hers^ 
of the plea of her religion, styling herself in her letter the 
protectrix of the true faith against the idolators (verse fidei contra 
idololatras falso Christi nomen profitentes invicta et potentissima 
propugnatrix). Indeed the English agents seem to have assumed 
an attitude of slavish submission towards the Porte which some¬ 
what moved the contempt of the Turks; and the Grand Vizier 
Sinan Pasha derisively observed to the Austrian ambassador, 
“ that the English wanted nothing of being true Moslems except 
to raise the finger on high and cry Esched ” (the formulary of 
faith). 21 This was contrary to the practice of the Venetians, who in 
treating with the Porte had learned from experience that it was 
necessary to assume an air of dignity. Nevertheless, the advantages 
of trade, the interests of policy, and above all a common hatred 
of the Pope and the King of Spain, soon cemented the alliance 
between England and the Turks; though Harburn in vain tried to 
persuade them to attack the Spanish coasts at the time of the 
armada. 



Edward Burton was an able successor of Harburn as English 
ambassador to the Porte, and till his death in 1598 very much 
increased the influence of England in Turkey; He found a power¬ 
ful friend in Seadeddin, the celebrated Turkish historian, minister, 
and general, whom during the Hungarian war he accompanied on 
the expedition against Erlau in 1596. The counsels of England 
now began to have weight even in the Divan. After the accession 
of Henry IV. to the throne of France, a rivalry had ensued between 
him and Elizabeth for the precedence of their flags in the Levant, 
in which Burton gradually prevailed; 'and at length the English 
flag instead of the French became the covering ensign of foreign 
vessels in that quarter. Henry IV. had resumed the traditional 
policy of France to break the power of Spain with the assistance - 
of the Osmanlis; but he could never obtain from them any 
effectual assistance. His abjuration of Protestantism filled the 
Porte with suspicion ; and after the peace of Vervins he no longer 
wanted its aid. Henry however always maintained an honourable 
and dignified attitude towards the Sultan; he became the special 
guardian of the rights and liberties of the Christians in the East, 
as Francis I. had been before him ; and he procured the restoration 
of the privileges of the monks of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem. 

Of the Turkish relations at this period, however, the most im¬ 
portant were those with Austria and Hungary. The truce con- 
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luded between Austria and Selim II. had been frequently renev ^ _ 
yet the border warfare grew every year more bloody, and the 
relations with the Porte daily more precarious. In 1592 the 
Grand-Vizier Sinan Pasha was highly offended by an intercepted 
letter of Von Kreckwitz the Austrian ambassador, in which the 
Vizier was denounced as the cause of the misunderstanding which 
had so long prevailed. While he was in this temper an event 
occurred which afforded a pretence for a declaration of open war. 
Hassan, the Turkish governor of Bosnia, having in June 1593 
crossed the Culpa with 30,000 men, was defeated near Sissek with 
great slaughter and the loss of all his baggage and guns by only 
5000 Germans and Hungarians. Amurath could now no longer 
resist the counsels of his Vizier and the importunities of Hassan, 
and of two Sultanas who had lost their sons at Sissek, to wipe out 
this disgrace to his arms. • War was declared against the Empeior 
at Constantinople, and Kreckwitz and his suite were thrown into 


Sinan Pasha left Constantinople-with his army m August 1593, 
amid the tricks and howlings of dervishes, carrying with him 
Kreckwitzin chains, who however died upon the march. Crossing 
the Drave at Essek and passing Stuhlweissenburg, Sman ap¬ 
peared before Vesprim, which surrendered October 13th. On the 
other hand, after the Turkish army had retired into winter-quarters, 
the Imperialists gained a splendid victory over the Pasha of Ofen 
(Buda) November 23rd, which struck the Turks with consternation. 
During the winter the Archduke Matthias, who commanded the 
Imperial troops in the northern part of Hungary, received con¬ 
siderable reinforcements, and laid siege in the spring of 1594 to 
Gran, which however he was obliged to abandon. Ihe Archduke 
Maximilian was not more successful in the south, while Sinan, 
after taking Tata and Raab was repulsed at Komorn. 

The campaign of 1595 seemed to open under better auspices for 
the Emperor. The German Diet assembled at Ratisbon in 1594 
had voted Rodolph large succours of men and money for five years. 
His hereditary dominions, as well as Bohemia and Hungary, came 
forward with assistance; from other parts of Europe he received 
promises which were not however fulfilled. But what principally 
alarmed the Turkish Sultan was the revolt from him of the three 
tributary provinces of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Transylvania, the 
Voyvodes of which, after either slaying or driving out the Turks, 
entered into an alliance with the Emperor. In Transylvania the 
young Prince Sigismund himself, influenced by the Jesuits and the 
Catholic party, was for Austria, while the greater part of the Pro- 
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testahts preferred the Turks for their masters; and, as since the 
breaking out of open war it became necessary that the province 
should declare for one side or the other, a coup d'etat was resolved 
on. At a Diet held at Klausenburg, in August 1594, some of the 
principal leaders of the Protestant party were seized and executed, 
and a treaty was entered into with Eodolph, which was ratified at 
Prague January 28th 1595, and confirmed by the Hungarian Diet. 
The chief conditions were, mutual aid against the Turks, and the 
reversion of Transylvania to Austria in case Sigismund died with¬ 
out male heirs. The Jesuits now returned into the province, and 
ruled the weak-minded Sigismund more absolutely than ever. He 
even thought of entering a convent, and proceeded to Prague to 
entreat the Emperor to procure him a cardinal’s hat. Rodolph, 
however, dissuaded him from these projects, and prevailed on him 
to return into Transylvania. 

The indifferent success of the campaign of 1594, and above all 
the revolt of the three provinces, filled Amurath with consterna¬ 
tion, and for the first time he sent for the holy standard from 
Damascus, the palladium of the faithful in their contests with the 
infidels. Death, however, released him from his anxieties. Amu¬ 
rath III. expired January 16th 1595, and was succeeded by his son 
Mahomet III. The death of the Sultan was concealed as usual 
till Mahomet could arrive from his government of Magnesia. He 
was the last heir of the Turkish throne who enjoyed before his 
accession an independent government; in future all the Sultan’s 
children were educated exclusively in the seraglio. The funeral of 
Amurath was immediately followed by the murder of nineteen of 
his still living sons, and of seven pregnant female slaves. The 
insubordination of the Janissaries had to be soothed with a dona¬ 
tive of 660,000 ducats, and it was also necessary to pacify a revolt 
of the discontented sipahis. 

In spite of the holy standard, the campaign of 1595 was highly 
unfavourable to the Turks. Sinan, in attempting to gain posses¬ 
sion of Wallachia, was driven back with great slaughter by Prince 
Michael the Voyvode. The Turkish arms were not more fortunate 
in Hungary. The Imperialists had now received some of the Her¬ 
man contingents, the Pope and other Italian princes had forwarded 
contributions in money, and a more able general. Count Mansfeld, 
who had been despatched from the Netherlands by Philip II., 
commanded the forces of Rodolph. In September Mansfeld took 
the important town of Gran. Shortly after Wissegrad and Waitzen 
also yielded to the Imperialists, and the Turks lost several places 
on the Danube. So great was the. alarm at Constantinople that 
yol. ii. c c 
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prayers were offered up in the mosques for the success of the 
of the faithful, a step never resorted to except in cases of the ut¬ 
most danger; and the unwarlike Mahomet III. felt himself com¬ 
pelled to revive the spirits of his troops by heading them m person. 
His departure was delayed by the death of his Grand-Vizier Sinan; 
hut in April 1596 he commenced with great pomp his expedition 
against Erlau, accompanied by his newly appointed Grand-Vizier 
Ibrahim Pasha, and by Seadeddin, who occupied a conspicuous 
place in the council of war. The Imperialists did not attempt to 
arrest his march, which was directed by Belgrade, Peterwardein, 
and Secredin on Erlau. A week sufficed for the capture of Erlau, 
when, fn spite of the capitulation, the garrison of 5000 men was 
cut down by the Janissaries. The Archduke Maximilian, and 
Sigismimd, Prince of Transylvania, now hastened with their forces 
to recover Erlau, and in October they met the Turks on the 
plain of Keresztes, where a bloody battle was fought that lasted 
three days. Victory seemed at first to favour the Christians. 
Emboldened by their success, they ventured on the third day, 
(October 26th) to attack the Turkish camp; but they were re¬ 
pulsed with great loss, and, being seized with a panic, took to a 
disorderly flight, in which 50,000 men are said to have been killed, 
and 100 guns and the military chest were captured by the Tur s. 
Maximilian, who was one of the first to fly, escaped to Kaschau, 
and Sigismund with his forces retreated through Tokay into Tran¬ 
sylvania. Mahomet then marched back to Constantinople, which 
he entered in triumph. This signal defeat occasioned the greatest 
alarm and anxiety at Vienna, and, indeed, throughout Europe. 

The Sultan, however, did not derive that advantage from his 
success which might have been expected. In the campaign o 1 
nothing decisive was achieved, while that of 1598 was lg y 
adverse to the Turkish arms : Raab, Tata, Vesprim, Tschambock, 
besides several fortresses, were taken by the Imperialists, and the 
operations of the Turkish Seraskier Saturdschi were so unfortunate 
as to cost him his dismissal and his life. Both sides were now 
exhausted, and eager to conclude a peace if satisfactory terms 
could be obtained. In 1599 the Grand-Vizier, Ibrahim Pasha, 
who commanded the Turkish forces in Hungary, made proposals 
to the Imperial general, Nicholas Palfy; but nothing was effected: 
the demands on both sides were too high, and the war was con¬ 
tinued six years longer. We shall not, however, enter into the 
details of a struggle which was feebly carried on with varying 
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tuecess, and which gave birth to no events of decisive impor «««**- 
Eiten the death of Mahomet III., December 22nd 1603, had little 
effect on the war, except that it served still further to exhaust the 
resources of the Porte by the payment of the accustomed donative 
to the Janissaries. Mahomet was quietly succeeded by his son 
Achmet I. then hardly fourteen years of age. 

The renewal of the war between the Sultan and the Shah of 
Persia in 1603 tended still further to dispose the Porte to put an 
end to the struggle in Hungary; and the negociations were facili¬ 
tated by a revolution in Transylvania. 

The weak and simple-minded Sigismund Bathori was persuaded 

in 1597 by the Jesuits, as well as by his own wife_Maria 

Christina, daughter of the Archduke Charles of Styria —who 
wanted to get rid of him, to cede Transylvania to Rodolph II in 
exchange for the Silesian principalities of Oppeln and Ratibor 
and a large pension. In the spring of 1598 Sigismund proceeded 
into Silesia, where he soon found that he had been deceived in the 
bargain that he had made; and before the end of August he 
returned to Klausenburg at the invitation of Stephen Bocskai, a 
Hungarian noble, and one of the leaders of the liberal and Pro¬ 
testant party in that country. A counter-revolution now took 
place. The Austrian commissaries who had been sent to take pos¬ 
session of Transylvania were seized and imprisoned; Sigismund 
took anew oath to the States that he would make no innovations 
in religion, and the Jesuits were again sent into banishment. 
They soon, however, recovered their influence; Sigismund was in¬ 
duced to relinquish his authority to his fanatical relative. Cardinal 
Andrew Bathori, and retired into Poland to live in a private station. 
At the same time his wife entered a convent at Hall in the Tyrol! 
where she passed twenty-two years, the remainder of her existence! 
Cardinal Andrew Bathori having been recognised by the States as 
Prince of Transylvania in 1599, the Emperor Rodolph commissioned 
his general Basta, as well as Michael, Yoyvode of Wallachia, to over¬ 
throw him, and the Cardinal was soon after killed by Michael’s 
troops. After this occurrence Sigismund regained for a short time 
possession of Transylvania, but in 1602 was once more compelled to 
abdicate, and never again, appeared on the political scene. About 
eight years afterwards, having incurred the suspicion of the Emperor, 
he was summoned to Prague, where he soon after died in his 
forty-first year. 

Stephen Bocskai now set up pretensions of his own, not only to 
the principality of Transylvania, but even to the crown of Hungary. 

In June 1605 he entered into an alliance with the Grand-Vizier 
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PEACE OF SITVATOROK; 


/Mohammed, commander of the Turkish army in Hung! 
assisted him in the campaign of that year, in which Gran, 
Wissegrad, Vesprim, and other places were taken by their united 
forces. Bocskai had already been invested with Transylvania, and 
on November 11th, Lala Mohammed solemnly crowned him King 
of Hungary on the field of Kakosch, presenting him at the same 
time with a Turkish sword and colours, in token that he was the 


Sultan’s vassal. 

It would seem, however, that Bocskai had only been set up as a 
man of straw by the Turks, in order to obtain better conditions in 
the treaty of peace that was still negociating between them and 
Rodolph II. The Archduke Matthias was first of all commissioned 
to treat with Bocskai, who was easily persuaded to renounce the 
crown of Hungary ; and by a treaty signed at Vienna (June 23rd 
1506) he was allowed to retain Transylvania, besides several places 
in Hungary. This was the prelude to another treaty with the 
Turks, concluded at Sitvatorok November 11th. 

The Peace of Sitvatorok, which was to last twenty years from 
January 1st 1607, made but slight alterations in the territorial 
possessions of the contracting parties; but it is remarkable for 
what may be called the moral and diplomatic concessions on the 
part of the Porte. It was arranged in the preliminaries that the 
Emperor of Germany should no longer be insulted with the title 
of “ King of Vienna,” but that both he and the Sultan should be 
treated with the Imperial title ; and the diplomatic intercourse be¬ 
tween the two nations was henceforth to be conducted on an equal 
footing. But a still more important concession was the abandon¬ 
ment by the Porte of the tribute hitherto paid by Austria; in 
consideration of which however the Emperor was to pay down 
once for all (semel pro semper) a sum of 200,000 florins, besides 
making valuable presents. 23 

Such an abatement of the haughty tone in which the Turkish 
Sultans had hitherto spoken betrays a consciousness of inward 
weakness. The Osmanlis had indeed now passed the zenith of 
their power, and had arrived at the limits of their conquests ; yet 
their empire still embraced as great an extent as any upon which 
the sun had ever shone. In Asia the Tigris and Euphrates sepa¬ 
rated the dominions of the Sultan and the Shah of Persia; Bagdad, 
Van, and Exzeroum were Turkish governments ; between the Black 
Sea and the Caspian, the Georgians, Mingrelians, and Circassians, 
though free, were tributary; the coasts of the Black Sea to the 


23 The articles are in Katona, t.xxyiii. p. 612 sqq.; Cf. Zinkeisen, B. iii. S. 618. 
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EXTENT OF THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


rimea, Anatolia, Armenia, Kurdistan, Mesopotamia* Syria, Pi 
e and all Arabia obeyed the Sultan. In Africa he possessed 
Egypt and the whole coast from the delta of the Nile to the Straits 
of Gibraltar, with the exception of a few places held by the 
Spaniards. In Europe, as the reader will have already learnt, he 
ruled, besides Greece and its archipelago and the islands of Cyprus, 
Rhodes, and Chios, Thrace, Bulgaria, Moldavia, Wallachia, Tran¬ 
sylvania, the greater part of Hungary, Bosnia, Servia, Dalmatia* 
and Albania. 
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TABLE OF CONTEMPORARY SOVEREIGNS 

% 

FROM 1598 TO 1648. 


( The years show the end of their Reigns .) 


GERMANY. 

SPAIN. 

FRANCE. 

ENGLAND. 

POPES. 

Rodolph II.. .1612 
Matthias . . . 1619 
Ferdinand II. . 1637 
Ferdinand III. — 

Philip III, . . 1621 
Philip IV. . . — 

Henry IV. . . 1610 
Louis XIII. . 1643 
Louis XIV. . - 

Elizabeth . . 1603 
{English and Scotch 
Crowns united.) 
James I. . . . 1625 
Charles I. . . — 

Clement VIII. 1605 
Leo XI. . . .1605 

Paul V. . . .1621 
Gregory XV. . 1623 
Urban VIII. . 1644 
Innocent X. . — 

POLAND. 

PORTUGAL. 

TURKEY. 

DENMARK. 

SWEDEN. 

Sigismund III. 1632 
Wladislaus IV. 1648 
John II. ... — 

John IV. . . — 

{House of Braganza 
begins to reign, 1640.) 

Mahomet III. . 1003 
Achmet I. . . 1617 
Mustapha I. . 1618 
Osman II. . .1622 
Mustapha restd. 1623 
Amurath IV. . 1640 
Ibrahim . . . 1648 
Mahomet IV. : — 

Christian IV. . 1648 
Frederick 111 . . — 

Charles IX. . 1611 
Gustavus Ad. . 1632 
Christina . . — 
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FROM THE PEACE OP VERVINS IN 1598 TO THE PEACE OP 
WESTPHALIA IN 1648. 


CHAPTER I. 

At the peace of Yervins a century had elapsed since the French, 
hy their incursions into Italy, had inaugurated the modern Eu¬ 
ropean system, and the result up to this time had been entirely in 
favour of their Spanish rivals. Spain had succeeded in seizing and 
retaining the two Sicilies and the duchy of Milan, and, in spite of a 
wretched system of administration and the revolt of her provinces 
in the Netherlands, was still incontestably the leading power of 
Europe. The Spanish infantry continued to retain their prestige; 
the fortunate conquest of Portugal had helped to support the 
declining power and reputation of Spain; and we have beheld 
Philip II., towards the close of his long reign, aspiring, with per¬ 
haps even a better chance of success than his father Charles V., to 
universal monarchy, by the conquest of England, and the reduction 
of France under his dominion by placing his daughter on the throne. 
These successes, however, were due, not to the strength of Spain, 
but to the weakness of her adversary. Torn by her religious wars 
and the anarchy of the League, France was unable to compete with 
a rival in which those disturbing causes were absent, and as soon as 
they ceased to operate she rapidly rose to her true position. The 
question of religion was also the main spring of action in England 
and the Netherlands. Thus the Reformation forms the key to the 
political state of Europe at this period, and as its effects were to 
continue another half century, namely, down to the peace of West¬ 
phalia, it will be proper here to take a view of its progress, and the 
changes which it had effected; after which we shall briefly consider 
the internal condition of the chief European nations*. 
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PROGRESS OF PROTESTANTISM. 

'(/wards the middle of the 16th century Protestantism had 
T^feji^hed itself over the greater part of Europe. The doctrines of 
Luther had become the national religion of the Scandinavian 
kingdoms, of Prussia, Livonia, and the northern provinces of Ger¬ 
many. In Bavaria a large majority of the nobles had embraced 
them, and the same creed had made still greater progress in Austria, 
where it was computed that only one thirtieth part of the popula¬ 
tion remained faithful to the Roman Church. In 1558 a Venetian 
ambassador reckoned that only one tenth part of the whole German 
people were Roman Catholics. 1 In Poland, although the King him¬ 
self was a Roman Catholic, many of his subjects had adopted the 
reformed doctrines. These also prevailed very extensively in 
Hungary, where in 1554 a Lutheran had been elected Palatine. 
In Bohemia the large Hussite party already established could not 
but derive additional strength from the religious movement in 
Germany. Calvinism, still more inimical to Rome than were the 
doctrines of Luther, had from Geneva, its centre and strong¬ 
hold, spread itself in all directions in Western Europe. In the 
neighbouring provinces of Germany it had in a great degree sup¬ 
planted Lutheranism, and had even penetrated into Hungary and 
Poland; it was predominant in Scotland, and had leavened the 
doctrines of the English Church. In France it had divided the 
population into two hostile camps. The Venetian ambassador 
Micheli relates that, immediately after the death of Francis II. in 
1559, fifty preachers had issued from Geneva and settled them¬ 
selves in various French towns. When Micheli paid a visit to that 
metropolis of Calvinism he was struck with astonishment at the 
veneration in which the great French reformer was held, and at 
the vast sums of money which he received in aid of the thousands 
who had taken refuge at Geneva. 2 In the Netherlands the 
doctrines of Calvin supplanted those of Luther. Tiepolo, another 
Venetian ambassador, says that all the Pope could reckon upon as 
sound and secure was Spain and Italy, with a few islands and the 
Venetian possessions in Dalmatia and Greece. 3 

The proceedings of the Council of Trent drew an insuperable line 
of demarcation between Catholics and Protestants ; all idea of con¬ 
ciliation was abandoned, and the hostility of the two parties stood out 
in bolder relief. The violent and impolitic conduct of Pope Paul IV. 
also tended to widen the breach. From his antipathy to the House 


1 Ranke, Popes, vol. ii. p. 12. 

2 JRelat. delle cose di Francia, 1561; Ibid. 
p. 17. During the reign of Henry II., 

1400 French families had established 


themselves at Geneva. Gaberel, Hist, de 
VEglise de Genkve , t. i. p. 346. 

3 JRelat. di Pio IV. e V ap. Ranke, 
ibid. p. 19. 




ROMAN CATHOLIC REACTION. 

/Austria Paul broke with the Imperial party and drove the E] 
peiror Ferdinand to cultivate the friendship of the Protestants. He 
acted in the same inconsiderate manner towards England. Instead 
of endeavouring to conciliate Queen Elizabeth and the English 
nation, Paul repulsed her ambassadors by his haughty demands, de¬ 
prived Cardinal Pole of his legateship, endeavoured to re-establish 
Peter’s pence, and annulled every alienation that had been made of 
Church property; nay, so blind was he to his own interests thatr 
he was even hostile to Philip II., the great prop of the Roman 
Catholic cause. But soon after his pontificate a reaction began 
in favour of the Roman Church. Shaken to her very centre by the 
Reformation, Rome found means to reclaim vast numbers of 
apostates and to recover a large share of her former influence and 
power. As this anti-Reformation is the most striking feature in 
the history of the latter half of the sixteenth century, and lay at 
the root of the Thirty Years’ War, it may be worth while to inquire 
into the causes of so remarkable a reaction. 

Among these causes we may note the reform effected in the 
Roman Curia itself. The first part of the sixteenth century had 
been characterised by a general relaxation of the discipline and 
authority of the Church; profane studies, literature and art, had 
usurped the place of religion; and Rome herself seemed to have 
forgotten her hierarchical character. But the conduct of Pius V., 
and of several exemplary pontiffs who succeeded him, had a great 
influence in amending the lives of the Roman prelates. At the 
beginning of the century the cardinals levied war on the Pope, or 
hatched conspiracies against him; while the Pope himself did not 
scruple to gird on the sword and to lead his armies to battle like a 
temporal prince. But towards the close of the same era everything 
was done in the name of religion; a ceremonious behaviour began 
to prevail in the Roman court, and the outward forms at least of 
piety and virtue were strictly observed. A similar reformation took 
place in other Roman Catholic countries. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, the ancient monastic orders, the Dominicans, 
Benedictines, and Franciscans, were vigorously reformed in 
France; and to such a degree were austerities carried among 
some of the religious communities of women, that fourteen Feuil- 
lantines are said to have died in one week. Port Royal was 
distinguished by its nocturnal vigils, its unbroken silence, and 
perpetual adoration of the eucharist. 4 This was also the period 
of the reforms and labours of St. Francois de Sales and of St. 


4 F61ibien, Hist, de Paris , t. ii. p. 1339. 




PROGRESS OF THE JESUITS 

in Spain. At the same time were revived certain pi 
ices which answered their purpose among the vulgar. Miracles, 
which had long ceased, began again to be worked. At San 
Silvestro an image of the Virgin spoke, and the desolate region 
which’surrounded her shrine, such was the attraction of the miracle, 
was soon occupied with houses. Similar portents became frequent, 
and spread from Italy into other countries. By these and the like 
acts did the clergy recover their reputation, and with it a large 
share of their former power. 

But the chief instrument of Catholic reaction was the order of 
the Jesuits, to whose foundation we have already adverted. 5 The 
use that might be made of that sect in retrieving the fortunes of 
the Church was quickly perceived; and Pope Julius III., soon 
after his accession in 1550, conferred upon them privileges which 
roused the jealousy of the other orders. They were empowered to 
grant degrees to competent persons whose poverty debarred them 
from studying at a university: a privilege which, by drawing to them 
the youths of talent among the lower classes, gave them the com¬ 
mand of education, and enabled them to mould at an early age the 
pliant consciences of their pupils. Their method of instruction 
was most artfuL They reduced study to a sort of mechanical pro¬ 
cess, whose results were quick but superficial; and even Protestant 
parents, dazzled by their success as teachers, confided to them 
their children. 6 As they thus formed the principles of the younger 
portion of the community by means of education so likewise the 
power conferred on them of granting absolution, enabled them to 
obtain the direction of the consciences of older persons, by assuming 
the functions of confessors. The absurd quarrels of the Protestants 
among themselves, and particularly that concerning original sin, 
did not a little contribute to the success of the Jesuits. 7 

It was about the middle of the sixteenth century that the 
Society of Jesus began to spread themselves throughout Europe. 
In 1548 the Duke of Bavaria, William IV., appointed to the chairs 
of theology at Ingolstadt the Jesuits Le Jay a Savoyard, Salmeron 
a Spaniard, and the celebrated Peter Canisius of Nymwegen. 
Hence Ingolstadt soon became of a like importance as a Catholic 
seminary, as Wittenberg for Lutheranism, or Geneva for Calvinism. 
Favoured by William IV. and his successor Duke Albert V., the 
Jesuits gradually acquired the direction of all the Bavarian schools. 


5 See Book III. Chap. I. The principal 
histories of the Jesuits are those of Or- 
landini, MafFei, and Ribadaneira. There 
is a good sketch in Schrockh, Christliche 


Kirchengeschichte seit der Reformation, 
B. iii. 

6 See Michelet, Ligue , p. 116. 

7 Menzel, B. iii. S. 43. 
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IN GERMANY. 

.a^.Jfwere likewise encouraged by the Emperor Ferdinand 
Bohemia and Austria; and it was at the request of that, soverei^ 
that Canisius, who did more than any man for his order in Ger¬ 
many, drew up his Summa Doctrince Christiana, from which he 
afterwards extracted his celebrated catechism. In 1551 Ferdinand 
established a Jesuits’ college at Vienna, which he soon after 
incorporated with the university; in 1556 he removed some of 
them to Prague, and by that year their influence may be said to 
have extended over Bavaria, the Tyrol, Franconia, Suabia, Austria, 
and the Ehenish provinces, and also to have been felt in Hungary, 
Poland, Bohemia, and Moravia. In 1578, as related in the 
preceding chapter, Protestantism was utterly proscribed in the 
Austrian dominions. In Poland, Cardinal Hosias, Bishop of 
Ermeland, founded a college for them at Braunsberg in 1569. 
At the beginning of the seventeenth century, the Polish Jesuits 
nearly succeeded in effecting a revolution in Russia, and bringing 
that country within the pale of the Roman Church. After the 
murder of the legitimate heir, Dmitri, or Demetrius Ivanowitz, 
and the usurpation of the throne by Boris Godunow, a Muscovite 
Boyard, a false Demetrius appeared in Poland; the Jesuits took 
up his cause, procured his recognition in Poland and the assistance 
of an army, with which they entered Moscow after the death of 
Boris, who had expired during the struggle. But the Muscovite 
nation soon awoke from its surprise; Demetrius was massacred, 
the Poles were expelled from Moscow, and the hopes of the 
Church of Rome entirely frustrated. 

It was not till a rather later period that the Jesuits obtained a 
footing in France, and at first in places remote from the capital. 
At Paris and the larger towns they experienced great opposition; 
the Sorbonne, the Archbishop of Paris, and the Parliament, who 
thought their privileges invaded, united in opposing them. By 
perseverance, however, they gradually succeeded in establishing 
themselves, and in 1564 were allowed to become teachers. Three 
years later a magnificent college was erected for them at Lyon; in 
1574 the Cardinal of Guise founded a Jesuit academy at Pont-a- 
Mousson ; and they also established themselves in other important 
towns. Their ranks at this time included many men of distin¬ 
guished talent, and wherever they appeared the numbers of the 
Roman Catholics were observed to increase. In 1574 a Jesuits’ 
college was founded at Lucerne in Switzerland, to which the Pope, 
the King of Spain, and the Guises are said to have contributed. 

But although the religious struggle in France terminated, as we 
have seen in the preceding book, in favour of the Roman Catholic 





THE JESUITS IN FRANCE. 

h, the authority of the Pope and of the Jesuits never attaA 
$o "any extraordinary height in that country. The Jesuits suc¬ 
ceeded, indeed, in procuring the revocation of the banishment 
inflicted on them after ChastePs attempt on the life of Henry IV.; 
that monarch even gave them the site for their college at La Fleche, 
whither his heart was carried after his murder; yet in general they 
continued to be unpopular among the French. In 1611 the in¬ 
habitants of Troyes opposed their establishment in that city, on 
the ground that they were fomenters of discord and division; 
in the same year, the university of Paris frustrated their attempt 
to teach publicly in their college, and compelled them to content 
themselves with privately instructing by means of salaried masters 
the boarders whom they were permitted to keep in their house. 
In 1614 the Parliament of Paris ordered to be burnt a book of the 
Jesuit Suarez, entitled La Defense de la Foi Gatholique Apostolique 
contre les erreurs de la secte d’Angleterre , on the ground of its ad¬ 
vocating the assassination of sovereigns. 8 It was remarked that, 
though other religious orders had produced assassins, the Jesuits 
were the only one which supported assassination systematically and 
on principle. The deed had a law of its own. It was not to be 
perpetrated at the arbitrament of a private individual, but it might 
be lawfully carried out by the decree of an ecclesiastical tribunal; 
and this view the Jesuits founded on the 15th decree of the Council 
of Constance, which anathematised those only who attempted such 
an act without having first procured a mandate for it. 9 

Altogether, therefore, the movement against the Reformation 
was not so successful in France as in Austria and Bavaria. The 
Edict of Nantes was, in fact, a compromise which still left the 
Hugonots a powerful party, a sort of imperium in imperio. They 
had their cautionary towns, an organised army, their representative 
charter, their assemblies ; they had even their great seal, of which 
the device was Religion leaning on the cross, holding the sacred 
volume in her hand, and treading under foot an aged skeleton in¬ 
tended to represent the Romish Church. Thus they possessed an 
organisation which enabled them in times of disturbance to break 
through all the checks and restraints which it had been endea¬ 
voured to place upon them. But the zeal and energy of their 
leaders had died out. Sully, Mornay, Lesdiguieres, were either 
lukewarm or self-interested; nor did Protestantism find in France 
that pabulum in the popular temperament which had nourished 


8 See Richelieu, MSmoires, t. i. p. 113 
gqq., p. 149 and note, and p.,202. 

8 “Non expectata sententia vel man¬ 


date judicis cujuscunque.”—Ap. Sismondi, 
Hist, des Frangais , t. xv. p. 333. 


' IN ENGLAND. 

.Germany and England. Rohan, indeed, was animated 
enthusiasm; but alone he could do nothing. 

The Gallican Church, however, without regard to Rome, and in 
spite of the great Hugonot party, made France groan, like other 
Roman Catholic countries, under the burden of an enormous eccle¬ 
siastical establishment. Early in the seventeenth century the 
whole number of regular and secular clergy considerably exceeded 
a quarter of a million 10 , of which more than three fifths were monks 
or nuns: viz. 35,600 religieux rentes , or monks belonging to foun¬ 
dations ; 80,000 nuns of tarious orders; 46,500 mendicant friars, 
ancient and reformed; and 500 hermits. But while the cur6s, or 
working clergy, had scarcely sufficient for the necessaries of life, 
inhabited houses which did not defend them from the weather, and 
sometimes subsisted on bread which they squeezed with difficulty 
from their parishioners, the mendicant orders, by virtue of their 
vow of poverty, dwelt in magnificent buildings, and consumed 
each a pound of meat and three pints of wine a day. Their 
repas maigres , or fast-day meals, were still more expensive ; and 
it was reckoned that the subsistence of each monk cost daily 
twenty sous. 

It was not till 1580 that the Jesuits appeared in England. 
Dr. William Allen, afterwards a cardinal, had founded an English 
Catholic seminary at Douai, and others were subsequently established 
at St. Omer, Rheims, and Rome. The pupils of these colleges 
were animated with the most savage spirit of murder. Against 
Queen Elizabeth their rage was inexhaustible, since, under her 
auspices, Protestantism had not only been firmly established in 
England, but also found in her its chief protectress in other- 
countries. The work of Saunders, Be monarchia visibili Ecclesice, 
published at Louvain in 1571, was the bible of these ferocious 
fanatics. Saunders had been secretary to bloody Mary, and his book 
was written under the patronage of the Duke of Alva. It was in 
the year .mentioned that the Jesuits Persons and Campion 
# returned to England, after which a great many penal laws were 
promulgated against that order. Queen Elizabeth, in self-defence, 
was compelled to take a leaf out of her enemies’ book, and England 
witnessed to some extent a persecution of the Catholics, of whom 
about two hundred were executed during her reign. It should, 
however, be recollected that they were Elizabeth’s political enemies, 
that they were constantly endeavouring to deprive her of her 

10 266,936: an enormous proportion, See Le nombredesEcclesiastiques de France 
considering the population at that time. in the Archives Curieuses , s6r. 1, t. xiv. 
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m, and even of her life, and that most of those who suffe 
Ehgland were convicted of conspiracy. 11 

It may appear surprising that in bigoted a country like Spain the 
Jesuits should have obtained little or no influence; but, in fact, 
that very bigotry afforded small scope to their activity in that 
kingdom; and we have before had occasion to remark that Spain, 
with all her superstitious devotion, was inimical to the encroach¬ 
ments of Rome. Yet Spain had given birth to the founder of the 
sect, and produced an eminent patron of it in Francis Borgia, 
Duke of Gandia, grandson of the infamous Pope Alexander VI. 
Borgia, who displayed as much bigotry and superstition as his 
grandsire did vice and atheism, at last turned Jesuit himself, and 
eventually became third general of the order. As a rule, however, 
the Jesuits in Spain were not natives but converted Jews, and even 
became objects of suspicion to the government. St. Francis de 
Borgia himself was prosecuted by the Inquisition as one of the 
mystics or illuminati, a sect which arose in Spain in the sixteenth 
century, and which seems to have borne some resemblance to the 
English Quakers. 12 In Portugal, on the other hand, during the 
minority of Sebastian and the tutorship of his ecclesiastical guar¬ 
dians, the Jesuits, as we have already said, obtained a complete 
control. John III. had founded for them a college at the university 
of Coimbra, whence issued the greater part of those missionaries 
who spread themselves over Asia and Africa. 

Neither Spain nor Italy 13 , however, was altogether exempted 
from the invasion of heretical doctrines. As early as 1519, 
Froben, the celebrated printer of Basle, forwarded some of Luther’s 
tracts into Spain ; and in 1527 several works of Erasmus were 
condemned, and prosecutions instituted against some of the most 
learned men in the kingdom. By 1530 the doctrines of Luther 
had made such progress that the Council of the Supreme 14 in¬ 
structed the inquisitors throughout Spain to exercise the greatest 
vigilance; an injunction which led to domiciliary visits by the 
familiars of the Inquisition. The Spaniards themselves attributed 
the propagation of Lutheran opinions in Spain to their own 
learned men who had been sent abroad to confute them; an admis¬ 
sion than which any more complimentary to Luther can scarcely 


11 On this subject see Hallam’s Consti¬ 
tutional Hist. ch. iii. and iv. 

12 Llorente, t. vi. p. 29. 

13 The Reformation found for a time a 
footing in Italy, and especially at Ferrara, 
under the auspices of Ren6e of France, 
who had married the duke; but its pro¬ 


gress in that country is not important 
enough to be detailed. 

14 The chief tribunal of the Spanish 
Inquisition, consisting of Inquisitor-G-ene- 
ral as president, and three counsellors, 
two of whom were Doctors of Laws. 
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imagined, although, according to the testimony of Valdes, thgftj 
reformer was regarded in Spain as a reprobate Atheist, and it was 
deemed as meritorious to strangle a Lutheran as to shoot a Turk. 15 
The Spanish converts, like Valdes himself, were mostly persons of 
rank and education; for in Spain the reformed doctrines were 
chiefly imbibed from books, procured and read with risk and 
danger. The Protestants of Bearn, indeed, who crossed the Py¬ 
renees, spread their faith in Aragon, where it made most progress, 
though it also penetrated into the neighbouring provinces. 16 It 
was reserved for Philip II. to crush the nascent heresy, almost the 
only instance in which his policy can boast of entire success. 
This triumph of bigotry shows that the power of opinion is not 
always a match for despotism and physical force, when wielded 
with adequate means and a relentless will. Philip, who was 
supported by that savage Pope, Paul IV., published in 1558 
a bloody law by which death and confiscation of property 
were inflicted on anybody who sold, bought, read, or possessed 
a book prohibited by the Holy Office. In January 1559 Paul 
authorised the Spanish Inquisition to hold inquests on archbishops, 
bishops, and other prelates suspected of heresy, and to send them 
to Borne; and in the following February, at the request of Philip, 
he published a brief authorising the Council of the Supreme to 
deliver over to the secular arm, that is, to put to death, persons 
convicted of Lutheran opinions, even though they were not re¬ 
lapsed and were willing to recant; a proceeding contrary to all 
former practice, and against the standing laws of the Inquisition 
itself. 17 It was in the same year that the first auto-da-fe of Pro¬ 
testants was celebrated at Valladolid ; which was soon followed by 
another in the same city, and two more at Seville. In these 
human sacrifices two hundred and eight victims appeared, of whom 
sixty-two were burnt, and the rest condemned to minor punish¬ 
ments. About the same time Carranza, the primate of Spain, was 
pursued by the Inquisition; a prosecution followed by that of 
eight bishops and twenty-five doctors of theology, most of whom 
were men of distinguished learning, and had assisted at the Council 
of Trent. The four autos-da-fe just mentioned were followed by 
others down to the year 1570, when the Eeformation in Spain was 
pretty well suppressed; for though a few Protestants were subse¬ 
quently burnt, the gleaning was scanty. 18 In the hands of the 



16 Ap. McCrie, ESform. in Spain, p. 132. 

16 1bid. p. 234. 

17 Ibid . p. 256. 

w The fires of the Inquisition were not, 
however, completely extinguished till to¬ 


wards the end of the last century. The 
last victim was a beata , or nun, accused 
of heresy, who was burnt at Seville, Nov. 
7th 1781. Llorente, t. ix. p. 231. , 
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Spanish government, the Inquisition, as we have said, became an 
instrument of state policy and even of fiscal law; and thus, in 
1569, the exportation of horses to France was brought under the 
cognizance of the Council of the Supreme. 19 

A statistical account 20 of the year 1616 shows the wonderful 
progress of the Jesuits in about three quarters of a century since 
their institution. At that time they had thirty-two provinces: 
viz. Eome, Sicily, Naples, Milan, Venice, Portugal, Goa, Malabar, 
Japan, Brazil, Toledo, Castile, Aragon, Bsetica (South Spain), 
Sardinia, Peru, Paraguay, New Granada, Mexico, Philippine Isles, 
France, Aquitania (W. France), Lyon, Toulouse, Champagne, 
Upper Germany, the Ehenish province, Austria, Flanders, French 
Netherlands, Poland, and Lithuania. The order numbered 13,112 
members, and possessed 23 houses of profession, 372 colleges, 
41 probationary houses for novices, and 123 dwellings and resi¬ 
dences. At this period the Jesuits could boast of many distin¬ 
guished writers, amongst whom it may suffice to mention Sirmond, 
Schott, Tursellinus, Bellarminus, Suarez, Sanchez, and Mariana. 
The Jesuits had even penetrated to Constantinople early in the 
seventeenth century; whither they had gone with the design of 
overthrowing the Greek Patriarch, and bringing his flock under 
the dominion of Eome. A struggle ensued which lasted many 
years, and in which the ambassadors of the different Christian 
powers to the Porte took part; the Jesuits being supported by the 
French and Austrian envoys, while those of England and Holland 
came to the aid of the Patriarch. In 1622, by a skilful appli¬ 
cation of 40,000 dollars, the Jesuits effected the deposition and 
banishment by the Porte of the Patriarch Cyrill, who was supposed 
to be a Calvinist; but on a change in the ministry his restoration 
was soon after effected, principally through the intervention of the 
English envoy Sir Thomas Eoe. In 1628 the same minister, 
supported by the Mufti and the Ulemas, gained a complete triumph 
over the Jesuits, and effected their banishment from Constanti¬ 
nople; but Eoe went back to England in that year, and the 
Jesuits soon after managed to return. 21 

It is not encouraging to the friend of human progress to reflect 
that the men who succeeded in subjugating the understandings of 


19 McCrie, p. 333. 

20 In Jouvency, Hist. Soc. Jes ., ap. 
Schrockh, B. iii. S. 362. At the beginning 
of the seventeenth century we find an 
order of Jesuitissce, or female Jesuits, who 
imitated as nearly as possible the consti¬ 
tutions of their brethren. They appear 


not, however, to have been organised on 
any authority; and in 1631 they were 
abolished by Pope Urban VIII. Ibid. 
p. 536. 

21 On thjp subject, see Sir Thomas Roe’s 
Negotiations , p. 758 sqq., and 779. 
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\ ^f ipany millions of their fellows were the disciples of one who^J 
wild hallucinations might have qualified him for an inmate of a 
lunatic asylum. The principles of Loyola, however, were reduced 
to a practical and methodical system by cooler and more designing 
heads than his own; his fundamental canon of absolute and un¬ 
reasoning obedience to the Pope was retained; but the holy 
mission was at once concealed and aided by the assumption of 
manners which in appearance rendered the Jesuits more secular 
and less fanatical than any other religious order. 

The world-wide influence of the Jesuits appears from the pre¬ 
ceding list of their provinces. It is their missionary labours 
beyond the bounds of Europe that show the brightest side of 
their character ; for though some may question the practical utility 
or permanent success of their efforts, nobody can deny them the 
praise of courage and enthusiasm. To detail their extra-European 
labours lies not within our plan, and it may suffice to indicate 
generally some of the leading events. Xavier, the associate of 
Loyola, was the first Jesuit missionary. He proceeded to the 
East Indies, and founded in 1542 a college at Goa, which before 
the close of the century numbered 120 members. The natives 
educated at this institution served as interpreters to Xavier and 
his assistants in their missionary labours in the East Indies and in 
Japan, where, in spite of the ingenious objections of the Bonzes, 
he succeeded in making many converts. No permanent good was, 
however, effected; for in less than a century a*ter, the Dutch, in 
the interests of their commerce, assisted in driving all the Christians 
from Japan. Xavier died on his voyage to China in 1552. To¬ 
wards the end of the century, the Jesuit Ricci established a mission 
in that country which met with some partial success. King 
John III. of Portugal despatched Jesuit missionaries into Brazil in 
1549, some of whom found their way into Paraguay. The conquest 
of this country by the Spanish Jesuits at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century is a singular event in the history of mankind. 
Aided by the children of some of the natives whom they had 
taught Spanish, they penetrated by degrees into that savage 
country, introducing flocks and herds, teaching the inhabitants to 
sow and reap, to make bricks, to build houses, in short, all the 
arts of civilised life. The people of Paraguay became the devoted 
servants, nay, almost the slaves of the Jesuits; who, although they 
acknowledged the authority of the King of Spain, and paid as a 
sort of tribute a piastre a head for their subjects, ruled quite inde¬ 
pendently of the Spanish government. As the masters as well as 
the rulers of the Paraguayans, the Jesuits distributed to them the 
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Hemp, the cotton, the wool and other raw materials which they we 

manufacture; they were allowed to possess neither money nor 
arms, although the priests exercised them in the use of the latter, and 
converted them into excellent soldiers. Thus the Jesuits were at- 
once the founders, lawgivers, pontiffs and sovereigns of this singular 
state. As the Eoman Catholic religion thus began to spread 
abroad into distant countries, Pope Gregory XV. established in 
1622 in support of its diffusion the Congregatio de propaganda 
Fide; and a few years afterwards Urban VIII. bestowed on it the 
building, or college, of that name (1627). 

The bigotry and intolerance of Charles V. and Philip II. and of 
monks like Torquemada and Ximenes, were one cause of the .sub¬ 
sequent decline of Spain; in the general policy and especially the 
wretched commercial system of those monarchs we must look for 
others.. 

Towards the end of Charles V.’s reign, Spain seemed to have 
reached the zenith of her prosperity, and in the year 1543 we find 
that sovereign congratulating himself on the flourishing state of 
the Indian trade whose operations were conducted at Seville. 
“ Thanks be to God, he exclaimed, it has ever increased and still 
increases daily.” 22 But the possession of the New World was 
regarded as supplying the means for subjugating the Old ; and the 
command of an apparently inexhaustible source of wealth only 
prompted Charles and his son to gratify their ambition or their 
bigotry by plunging into those expensive and ruinous wars which 
at length exhausted even the Spanish treasures : a result which a 
wretched fiscal policy contributed to hasten. 

It was an evil hour when governments bethought themselves of 
increasing the wealth and prosperity of their subjects by fiscal 
regulations ; yet the idea seems to have been coeval with the ex¬ 
tension of commerce, and the Venetians, the first nation of modern 
Europe that enjoyed any considerable trade, were also among the 
first to invent restrictions, prohibitions, and monopolies. Nothing 
could* be narrower and more selfish than the spirit of their commer¬ 
cial laws. Foreigners were subjected to double customs’ duties; 
they could neither build nor purchase ships in Venetian ports; 
they were forbidden to be received on board a vessel of the state, 
or to contract a partnership with any subject of the republic. 
Ingenious foreign artisans were encouraged to settle in the Vene¬ 
tian dominions, while native artisans and mechanics were forbidden 
under the severest penalties to emigrate. The nearest relatives of 


22 Nucva Rccopilacion , ap. Ranke, Fursten und Volker, B. i. S. 401. 
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3iich* is attempted to do so and did not return when ordered, 
thrown into prison; if the emigrant persisted in his disobedience, 
emissaries were employed to kill him! 23 It is impossible to carry 
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further the selfish and cruel jealousy of trade. 

The system of prohibition and exclusion adopted by the Vene¬ 
tians in their economical policy, was imitated by other countries. 
Among these, Spain was remarkable; which, at one time, seemed 
destined, through its discoveries and conquests in the New World, 
to become the leading commercial nation of Europe; a station to 
which it might doubtless have attained under a better system of 
political economy. The ruin of Spanish trade and commerce had 
already been initiated under Charles V. Under the reign of that 
monarch the commercial code of Spain was distinguished by the 
singular feature of a prohibition of exports with the view of making 
articles cheap at home. In 1552 the export of cloth as well as of 
all spun and combed wool was forbidden. In the same year the 
Cortes proposed that the importation of foreign silk should be 
allowed, and the exportation of home manufactured prohibited. It 
was also forbidden to export corn, cattle, and leather. Reversing 
the very rudiments of economical policy, exorbitant duties 
were laid on. the exportation of manufactured articles, and upon 
the importation of raw materials. We see in these regulations the 
germs of inevitable ruin, and one of the causes which drained the 
country of the specie acquired by so much cruelty and bloodshed. 
At the end of the sixteenth century Spanish pistoles were much 
more common in France than in Spain, because the French ex¬ 
ported freely their corn and wine, while the Spaniards would suffer 
nothing to quit the country. 24 The consequences soon became 
apparent in the shutting up of the manufactories, so that in 1558 
it was found necessary to relax the prohibition, at least on the 
Portuguese frontier. 26 But the blow was irremediable, and fashion 
soon put the seal to a ruinous system that had been initiated by 
ignorance. In 1560 we find complaints that silk and woollen stuffs, 
brocades, tapestry, arms, all came from abroad, although the 
materials for their manufacture were abundant in Spain; nay, that 
the foreigner actually made them of Spanish products and then set 
his own price upon them. The use of foreign articles begat a 
liking for them, which became a fashion. No better silk could be 

23 Statutes of the State Inquisition, Progress of Political Economy in. Europe, 
Art. 26, ap. Blanqui, Hist, dc rEconomic p. 41. 

Polit. t. i. p. 268, 25 See Ranke, Fursten und Voider, B. i. 

24 Forbonnais, Hecherch.cs sur les Fi - 401 ff.; Twiss, ibid. p. 6. 

nances dc France, ap. Twiss, View of the 
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was preferred. English jackets, Lombard caps, German shoes, 
Dutch linen, Antwerp table-cloths, Brussels tapestry, Flemish 
cabinet ware, became all the vogue. People appeared by day in 
Florentine brocade, and slept at night under outlandish bed-hang¬ 
ings. France supplied the children of Spain with their toys, her 
monks and nuns with their beads and rosaries. She was dependent 
on foreigners even for the materials of war: it was necessary to 
fetch wood and gunpowder from Flanders, metal and men to cast 
it from Italy ; for Spain had no cannon foundries of her own. 

Other circumstances that militated against commerce in Spain 
were the idleness, pride, and bigotry of the Spaniards. The nation 
was divided into two classes, between which there was a continual 
jealousy: the Hidalgos, or nobles, and the Pecheros, or persons 
employed in trade and agriculture. The Hidalgos enjoyed peculiar 
privileges, and are expressly named as entitled to favour by Ferdi¬ 
nand and Isabella, “because through them we achieved our con¬ 
quests.” M This class would have deemed itself disgraced by any 
other profession than that of arms. They were regarded as the pith 
and marrow of the nation; they filled all the offices of state; a 
municipal town would have been affronted by the appointment of 
a trader to be its corregidor; the Cortes of Aragon would admit no 
member who had been engaged in commerce. As neither the 
house, the horse, the mule, nor the arms of a Hidalgo could he 
seized for debt, nor his personal libenty be infringed, nor taxes be 
imposed upon him, everybody naturally wished to belong to an 
order which enjoyed so large a share of public favour; and so many 
claims were consequently made to the privileges of the Hidalgum, 
that, although the tribunals set apart every Saturday for the exami¬ 
nation of them, it was often found insufficient. The interest of 
money being high in Spain, if a rotuner could scrape together some 
7000 ducats, which would yield an income of about 500, he settled 
it on his eldest son as a majorat, or patrimony. The son of a ci- 
devant farmer or shopkeeper now considered himself a noble, and 
dubbed himself Don; while his younger brothers began to be 
ashamed of their callings, and wanted the same title. Those who 
had no chance of attaining to sueh a rank, often turned their views 
towards a convent; where, if they could not gratify their pride, 
they might at least indulge their idleness. Hence the number of 
convents increased enormously in Spain. As the tradesman aped 
the noble, so the noble aped the King; and because Philip II. 


96 Rueva Recopilacion , ap. Ranke, ibid. S. 399. 
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founded the Escurial, so the grandees thought it a fine thir _ 
to h^ve a monastery on their estates; convents rose on every side 
and candidates to fill them were always forthcoming. These insti¬ 
tutions not only offered an easy, idle life, but also secured a certain 
degree of respect and importance. Philip III. and his consort 
founded even more of these schools of idleness than Philip IL; and 
in the reign of the former it was computed that Spain contained 
988 nunneries, all numerously filled; that there were 32,000 
monks of the Dominican and Franciscan orders alone; and that 
the clergy in the two bishoprics of Pampluna and Calahorra 
amounted to 20,000. 27 

A consequence of this state of society was that even the little 
commerce that remained in Spain fell mostly into the hands of 


foreigners. The financial embarrassments of Charles V. led him 
not only to give to Germans and Italians a monopoly of the 
Indian trade as security for their advances, but even to allow them 
to encroach upon the birthright of his subjects by engrossing the 
trade and commerce of the interior. The Fuggers and other 
great houses to whom Charles was under obligation, obtained com¬ 
mercial privileges that were denied to the natives, sucF as that of 
exporting prohibited articles, and others of a similar kind. By 
degrees these intruders, favoured by such a state of manners as we 
have described, monopolised not only the higher branches of com¬ 
merce, but even the smaller handicraft trades; and in 1610 it 
was computed that there were 160,000 foreigners settled in Castile 
alone, of whom 10,000 were Genoese. 28 

In the absence of an adequate revenue from trade, the Spanish 
government was compelled to lay on very burthensome taxes.. In 
1594 the Cortes complain that a capital of 1000 ducats paid 
annually 300 to the King, so that in the course of three or four 
years the whole of it would be swallowed up. Yet people, they 
said, instead of engaging in commercial enterprises, lived off their 
capital as long as it would last. Rents were low, yet no farmers 
could be had; they were either emigrating or else shut up in 
prison. Scarcely a fifth part of the wool formerly used was now 
manufactured; whence, as well as through the heavy tax on that 
commodity, the flocks also began to be greatly diminished. Agri¬ 
culture and pasturage, manufactures and commerce, drooped 
together ; every town in the kingdom was beginning to be depopu¬ 
lated ; many houses were shut up and deserted — the country was 


27 Davila, Felipe III.) ap. Ranke, ibid. 


28 Ranke and Twiss, ubi supra. 
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to ruin! Such is a picture of Spain at the close of t) 

' sixteenth century, and after a hundred years’ possession of the 
treasures of the New World, not drawn from the deductions or 
descriptions of historical writers, but taken from an official docu¬ 
ment of the Spanish National Assembly. 29 

But although the taxes were enormous they brought compara¬ 
tively little into the royal treasury, the greater part of the 
produce being swallowed up by the expenses of collection. This 
abuse was one of the consequences of the sale of offices. As 
every place had been rendered venal, it followed that Philip II. 
was most unfaithfully served; and his officers indemnified them¬ 
selves for their outlay by impounding what passed through their 
hands. Another evil was, that while the taxes were so high and 
so badly collected, they were spent out of the country. The 
government had to procure its necessaries abroad; its principal 
creditors -were foreigners; the money once withdrawn from Spain 
never returned, owing to its absurd fiscal system, and thus the 
country became every year more and more exhausted. Already 
in 1540, Charles V., the master of the treasures of the New 
World, had coined a large quantity of base gold crowns to supply 
his necessities. So great continued to be the drain of specie in 
order to purchase foreign manufactures that, in 1603, Philip III. 
was advised by Lerma to issue a royal edict raising the nominal 
value of copper money almost to an equality with that of silver. 30 
All these evils had been aggravated by the impolitic nature of the 
wars entered into by Philip II. By his quarrel with the Netherlands, 
besides the -expense it entailed, he had deprived himself of one of 
his most productive sources of revenue 31 ; yet he did not even 
pursue that war in a manner which might have insured its success, 
but frittered away his means in pursuit of his chimerical projects 
in France. 

Spain, however, may perhaps be said not so much to have de¬ 
clined as to have returned to the normal condition from which, 
during about a century, it had been forced by a series of extraor¬ 
dinary eYents; the union of the crowns of Castile and Aragon; 
the reduction of the Moors; the wonderful discoveries in America, 
and the enormous accumulation of power in the hands of the 
Plouse of Austria. All these advantages, which by able rulers 



29 Memorial de las Cortes de 1594, ap. 
Ranke, ibid. S. 412. 

39 Blanqui, t.i. p. 282; Gronsalez Davila, 
ap. Watson, Philip III. vol. i. p. 191. 

31 The average produce of the Ameri¬ 
can mines during the reign of Philip II. 


was 11,000,000 ducats (Humboldt, Essai 
sur la N. Espagne , t. iii. p. 428), and the 
war in the Netherlands cost him 7,000,000 
ducats annually (Motley, Rise of the Butch 
Rep. ii. 518). 
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might have been developed into a permanent system of powe^ 
W ere thrown away by the absurd and reckless mode of government 
which we have just described, and Spain returned to the condition 
depicted by the Venetian Navagero in his Viaggio in 1526. 32 
Even Catalonia is described by that writer as then ill-peopled and 
little cultivated ; Aragon was for the most part desolate; in 
Castile the traveller found extensive tracts of desert, with now 
and then a Venta, commonly uninhabited, and resembling rather 
a caravansary than an hotel. 

From the” depths of a Neapolitan dungeon the monk Thomas 
Campanella, who had been convicted in 1598 of attempting to 
establish a sort of utopian republic in Calabria 33 , addressed to 
Philip III. of Spain a remarkable prediction of that country’s 
decline, founded on the actual appearances which it presented. 
The Spaniards, he observed, who so haughtily keep aloof from 
other people, who neglect agriculture and commerce, and esteem 
only the profession of arms, will soon exhaust themselves; they 
will never be able to recover their losses, and their wealth will 
pass away into the hands of the foreigner. Already the most use¬ 
ful arts of life languish in neglect, and without manufactures, 
agriculture or trade, how can any people hope to prosper? So 
indolent are the Spaniards that they do not even deign to record 
the great actions which they achieve. Campanella reviews and 
condemns the system of taxation; advises the encouragement of 
navigation, because the key of the ocean is the key of the world; 
recommends the equality of civil laws; the accession of all classes 
to power ; the encouragement of art and manufacture, as things of 
more real value than mines of gold and silver. And while he 
thus proclaims the approaching ruin of Spain, the prophetic monk 
announces in glowing terms the renovation of the world through 
the wonderful discoveries of science, and the irresistible progress 
of human liberty and knowledge. 34 Let us follow awhile his far- 
seeing glance. Euin approached with a more rapid stride than even 
he might have anticipated. Between the years 1600 and 1619 the 
peasantry in the bishopric of Salamanca had decreased from 8384 
to 4135, or more than one half, and depopulation was going on at 
the same rate in other parts of Spain. 35 The most fertile fields 
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and decayed. The first Cortes of Philip IV., who ascended the 
Spanish throne in 1621, complain that if things went on in their 
present course there would soon be no labourers for the field, no 
pilots for the sea; people would no longer marry, the nation would 
become extinct, the clergy alone surviving without a flock ! The 
chief cities, they remark, are filled with beggars; whole families 
abandon house and home and adopt mendicity as affording the 
only chance of support. Yet, though they saw and felt these evils, 
so blinded were the Spaniards with bigotry, so utterly unconscious 
that it was one of the chief sources of their misery, that these very 
Cortes could suggest no better remedy than to change the patron 
saint! Their proposition to hand over Spain to the protection of 
S ta Teresa de Jesus was, however, opposed on the ground that their 
former patron St. Iago might take offence, “ under whose protection 
they had seen the whole world at their feet, and the nation en¬ 
lightened by science and virtue ! ” 36 

The ancient maritime commerce which the Catalans had shared 
with Genoa and Venice partook in the general decay. At the be¬ 
ginning of the sixteenth century the trade of Barcelona was still 
flourishing, and does not then appear to have been much injured by 
the Portuguese discoveries. That city prided itself on a saying of 
Charles V., that he deemed it more honourable and important to 
be Count of Barcelona than to have received the Eoman crown. 
In 1529, however, Charles fitted out his last fleet from the remnant 
of the Catalan marine. Ten more years and Barcelona had a consul 
neither at Tunis nor Alexandria; commerce with Constantinople 
and the Levant was a thing to be no longer contemplated. The 
new route of ocean commerce was one of the causes of this decline; 
a still more direct one was the predominance of the Turkish navy 
in the Mediterranean after the victories of Barbarossa over the 
Spanish and Venetian fleets in the Ionian Sea in 1538, the alliance 
between Sultan Solyman and Francis I., and the settlements of 
the Mahometans on the coast of Africa. 

France, like Spain, was also suffering from an erroneous system 
of political economy introduced by Birago, the Garde des Sceaux , 
or chancellor, of Catherine de’ Medici, before whose time the trade 
of France seems to have been unfettered. By birth an Italian, 
Birago had adopted the prohibitive and protective theories of 
Venice and other Italian cities, though his regulations were some¬ 
what better than those observed in Spain, and were intended to 


36 Cortes primeras de Felipe IV. } ap. Ranke, ibid. S. 417 f. 
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promote the manufactures of France. He discountenanced 
the exportation of raw materials (matures premieres) and the 
importation of manufactured articles; a system which from this 
time forward plays a great part in the laws and policy of France. 37 
Thus the export of wool, flax, hemp, &c., was forbidden, and on 
the other hand the importation of woollen and linen cloths, gold 
and silver lace, velvety, satin, arms, tapestry, &c. Drugs and spices 
could enter only at certain ports, as Marseilles, Eouen, Bordeaux, 
and La Bochelle. These laws were accompanied with others 
regulating the prices of articles. Special commissions of notables 
were appointed in every town to assess the price of victuals, cloths, 
and other goods, as well as to settle the rate of labourers’ wages. 
This injudicious meddling had the same operation as in Spain, 
though not to the same extent, of depressing the trade and in¬ 
dustry of the nation. At the beginning of the seventeenth century 
French manufactures had much deteriorated. France had at one 
time the reputation of making the best cloth in the world, both 
for dye and texture, but it had now entirely lost its character. 
The trade in scarlet cloth exported to Turkey, which in the time of 
Francis I. had been very large, had been entirely lost. The Turkey 
trade was now carried on by the French with ready money only. 
The author of the Advis an Roi 38 , published in 1614, complains 
that Marseilles alone sent annually to Turkey seven million crowns 
of silver, and attributes to this cause the scarcity of that metal in 
France; what little there was being mostly foreign coin, and of 
baser alloy than the French. The chief cause of the great drain 
of money in that direction was that France still imported her 
spices, drugs, and cottons from Turkey instead of procuring them 
from the East Indies, either through the Amsterdam Company, or 
by establishing a company of her own. Other manufactures, as 
that of leather, had also deteriorated ; and although glass had long 
been used in France, it was only recently that it had begun to be 
made there. As in Spain, the caprice of fashion had also proved 
injurious to trade. The French gentry disdained to wear articles 
of home manufacture, and procured instead, at an extravagant 
price, the rich cloths and silks of Venice and Genoa; while the 
inhabitants of those towns themselves went very simply clad. The 
Parisians, however, were already distinguished for their taste in 
manufacturing articles of domestic luxury, and the silver plate 

37 See Isambert, Recueil d’anciennes France at this period, see also Laffemas, 
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ma4e in that capital w&s in great demand throughout the world 
paper manufactory was also flourishing. 

Thus commerce drooped, and what little existed was mostly in 
the hands of aliens, and especially of Italians settled at Marseilles. 
Commercial pursuits were not regarded with favour by the higher 
classes, and the French gentleman, like the Spanish hidalgo, con¬ 
sidered arms to be the only honourable profession. The decay of 
trade was aggravated by the want of goo.d internal communications. 
In consequence of the badness of the roads merchants were in many 
places compelled to send their goods thirty or forty leagues round, 
a circumstance which had caused the ruin of many towns. The 
rates levied for the maintenance of such roads as existed were often 
diverted to other purposes; and fraudulent bankrupts and other 
dishonest persons sometimes took advantage of the neglected and 
unguarded state of the highways to pretend a robbery or an acci¬ 
dent, and thus to defraud their creditors. When Henry IV. was 
firmly established on the throne, Sully turned his attention to the 
state of the roads, made them more direct, and planted their sides 
with elms; which, however, were uprooted by the ignorant popu¬ 
lace. The scheme of joining the Mediterranean and the ocean by 
means of a canal was also agitated in Henry’s reign, and appears 
to have been suggested in a letter of Cardinal Joyeuse to that 
monarch. 39 The plan was subsequently discussed in the council 
of Marie de’ Medici, “ but,” says Kichelieu, the enterprise was 
too great for the times, nor was there anybody who cared enough 
for the commerce and riches of France to support it.” 40 The 
execution of that useful and magnificent work was reserved for 
the reign of Louis XVI. Sully, however, commenced the canal of 
Briare to join the Seine and Loire; a work not completed till the 
reign of Louis XIII. 


France was saved by its agricultural wealth and by the cares of 
Sully, who, though he paid little attention to commerce, and 
indeed strangely regarded foreign trade and home manufactures as 
sources of impoverishment 41 , was careful to develope the natural 
resources of France, and to restore its financial system to a sound 
and vigorous condition. • Griovanni Botero, an Italian who wrote 
towards the end of the sixteenth century, remarks that France 
possessed four magnets which served to attract the wealth of other 
countries: its corn, which helped to supply Spain and Portugal; 
its wine, exported to England, Flanders, and the Baltic; its salt. 


39 Archives Curicuses , 2 nd * s6r. t. i. p. M. Poisson is of great authority, 
12, ed. note. On the state of trade, 40 Memoircs, t. i. p. 179. 

finance, &e., under Henry IV., the work of 41 Blanqui, ibid. t. i. p. 357. 
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manufactured on the shores of the Mediterranean and 
ancf its hemp and cloth, in demand at Lisbon and Seville, for the 
sails and cordage of the Portuguese and Spanish shipping. 42 The 
breeding of cattle, however, does not seem to have kept pace with 
the progress of agriculture; horses, in particular, it was found 
necessary to import from Turkey, Italy, Spain, England, Germany, 
and other places. 

Hence, although France had gone through near half a century 
of civil wars carried on in the name of religion, which to a great 
extent had re-established the empire of the middle ages, she was 
nevertheless in a much more flourishing condition, and enjoyed 
better future prospects at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
than Spain, in spite of the vast colonial possessions of the latter 
country, the internal peace which had reigned in it, and the absolute 
authority acquired by its monarchs. This last advantage was the 
only thing yet wanting to render France more than a match for 
Spain in the politics of Europe, and in that rivality between the 
two nations for precedence, which will hereafter occupy so much of 
our attention. After the peace of Yervins and the Edict of Nantes, 
the old struggle between the French crown and the French nobles 
still remained to be renewed. It was necessary that France should 
become a great monarchy before it could be a great nation, and 
from this period it was the constant aim of the government to 
centralise the power of the King; an object not thoroughly at¬ 
tained till the reign of Louis XIV. 

The very conditions on which Henry IV. had made his peace 
with the heads of the League presented an obstacle to this cen¬ 
tralisation. He had been forced to purchase their submission with 
governments, fortresses and money, thus creating a new class of 
powerful vassals, almost as formidable as those feudal ones which it 
had been the constant aim of Louis XI. to control and humiliate. 
Although the twelve great governments were of royal delegation, 
yet the holders of them were often obeyed by the inhabitants of 
these provinces in preference to the King. In 1599, when Henry IV. 
was troubled by the machinations of the Spanish Court, the Luke 
de Montpensier insulted him with the proposition that governors 
should be allowed to hold their provinces as proprietors, doing 
only liege homage to the crown; and he assured the King that he 
would thus always be provided with the means of raising an army. 43 
To check the power of the governors, Henry sometimes appointed 
lieutenant-generals in the provinces; but these officers became 

42 Botero, ap. Macpherson, voL ii. p. 43 Anquetil, Intrigue du Cabinet , t. i. p. 
197. 18 sq. 
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sometimes as formidable as tbe governors themselves. The couri 
had also begun to oppose the old hereditary aristocracy by another 
kind of nobles more dependent on the crown, that of the “ Dukes 
and Peers ” (la duche-pairie) created by letters-patent: an order 
that pretended to the first rank of nobility. At the accession of 
Henry III. there had been only eight such duches-pairies; when 
Henry IV. ascended the throne there were eighteen, and the Bour¬ 
bons in every reign created new. 44 

But there was also a class of lower nobles, having the command 
of a fortress or two, who could set the royal authority at defiance. 
As the theory and practice of engineering and fortification were 
then in their infancy, the King might be bearded by tjie com¬ 
mandant of a single fortress, provided he had a devoted garrison; 
while a confederation of three or four such commanders might 
make the monarch tremble on his throne. France was covered 
with such places, which served more to support the power of the 
nobles than for the defence of the kingdom. The fortress called 
Le Castellet, which commanded the town of Chateau-Renard, affords 
a specimen of one. The walls were four and a half toises thick, 
with many casemated chambers, and a subterranean passage running 
through the whole building. It contained dungeons, magazines, 
a well, windmills for grinding corn and an oven to convert it into 
bread; while for its defence it was stored with battering cannon 
and falconets, gunpowder and ammunition of all descriptions. 45 
Richelieu caused most of this kifid of castles to be dismantled 
after the taking of La Rochelle. The holders of such places, and 
indeed the higher nobility of France in general, were for the most 
.part grossly illiterate, priding themselves only on their prowess 
and feats of arms, which were frequently exhibited in sanguinary 
duels. The Constable Montmorenci who died in 1614, who was 
reputed one of the most perfect cavaliers of his time, was so illite¬ 
rate that he could scarcely write his name. There were of course 
occasional exceptions to this remark, as, for instance. Marshal 
Biron. One day Biron showed himself better informed respecting 
some of the antiquities preserved at Fontainebleau than a professed 
scholar who was present; but he was half ashamed of his know¬ 
ledge, and only communicated it over his shoulder as he was in 
the act of going away. 46 The ferocity of the nobles and the 



44 Sismondi, Hist, desFrang. t. xv. p. 142. 

45 Anquetil, ibid. t. ii. p. 174 note. 

46 Ranke, Franzos. Gesch. B. ii. S. 84. 
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of duelling had been nourished by the frivolous and at thte. 
same time sanguinary reign of Henry III., who with an effeminate 
love of febrile emotions accorded his favour to none but duellists. 
The more manly heart of Henry IV. was bent on repressing the 
practice, and in 1602 he published an edict declaring guilty of 
high treason and consequently amenable to capital punishment, 
whosoever should be engaged in a duel either as principal or 
second. But this law proved too severe to be executed; and be¬ 
tween 1601 and 1609 no fewer than 2000 gentlemen were killed 
in duels ! 47 In the latter year Henry published a milder edict, 
referring all persons who had heen affronted to himself to decide 
whether a duel could be permitted. Whoever sent or accepted a 
challenge without such authority was to lose his right of reparation, 
and to be deprived of all his offices and employments; and he 
who killed his adversary in such an unlicensed duel was to be 
punished with death without sepulture, and his children were to 
be disgraced for a term of ten years. 48 

In the state of disorganisation in which France was left by the 
civil wars, and in the midst of that rude and insolent nobility, she 
was fortunate in possessing such a king as Henry IV. and such an 
administrator as Sully. With all his faults, Henry did not suffer 
even the greatest of them, his unconquerable addiction to women, 
to make him forget his kingly office, and even the spell of the 
charming Gabrielle was powerless to resist the calls of duty and 
the stem admonitions of Sully. Nothing could present a greater 
contrast than did his court with that of his voluptuous, effeminate 
and extravagant predecessor. To repress the disorders of the 
nobility, which had been encouraged by Henry HI., he told his 
nobles that they must accustom themselves to live off their own 
property, without recourse to the royal coffers, or oppressing their 
own vassals with a thousand robberies and extoi tions; and he 
advised them, as peace was now restored, to return to their homes 
and look after the cultivation of their estates. Knowing, moreover, 
how apt the French nobility is to follow the example of their 
king, he taught them by his own mode of dress to retrench their 
superfluous finery. He commonly wore a grey cloth and a doublet 
of satin or taffety, without pinking, lace or embroidery, and he 



47 Fontenai-Mareuil, ap. Martin, t. x. p. 
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ridiculed those who went too finely clad, and carried, as he said, 
their windmills and their forests on their backs. 49 

Henry’s counsellor Maximilian de Bethune Baron Bosni and 
afterwards Duke of Sully, on whom he had early cast his eye, was 
precisely the man capable of assisting him in the reorganisation of 
France. The stoical, nay, somewhat cynical, manners of Sully 
were little calculated to conciliate friends. He was rude, obstinate, 
proud, self-interested, but he had displayed great financial ability, 
and Henry saw that even his repulsive qualities, his avarice in¬ 
cluded, rendered him the very man for the conjuncture. All the 
King required of him was that he would bestow as much care on 
the royal revenue as he had done on his own; nor cared to 
inquire whether his minister made his own fortune at the same 
time with that of the State. Eosni did not‘indeed belong to that 
order of statesmen who forget themselves. His income was 200,000 
livres, and he possessed a couple of million in trinkets. 60 His 
rough and somewhat brutal manners served to stem the opposition 
that he encountered. At the command of the King he had under¬ 
taken in the summer of 1596 a sort of financial voyage of discovery 
throughout France; when, armed with unlimited powers, he had 
suspended the greater part of the officers of finance, examined 
their accounts for the last four years, and returned to the King 
with seventy cart-loads of silver, amounting to half a million 
crowns, the fruits of his researches. Such was the rapacity of the 
traitants , or farmers of the revenue, that of 150 millions levied in 
taxes scarce thirty found their way into the royal treasury. 51 Besides 
putting an end to the thefts of the financiers, Sully also repressed 
the extortions of the governors of provinces. He had found the 
State charged with a debt of nearly 300 million francs, and having 
a disposable revenue of only from seven to nine millions; in 1610, 
after a lapse of twelve years, one third of this debt had been paid 
off, the net revenue had been doubled, and now yielded sixteen 
millions, exclusive of four millions arising from a better manage¬ 
ment of the royal domains and other sources : and the King had 
at his immediate disposal a rest or reserve of more than twenty 
millions, three fourths of which were deposited in specie at the 
Bastille. 52 

By the wise and energetic measures of Sully, France was saved 
from that ruin which menaced Spain, and began rapidly to rise 
in the scale of nations. Griovanni Botero, an Italian writer who 

49 P6r6fixe, Hist, de Henri le Grand, 61 Blanqui, Hist, de VEcon. Polit. t. i. p. 
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flourished towards the end of the sixteenth century* says*_ 

France was at that time the greatest* richest, and most populous 
of all the European kingdoms, and contained fifteen million inhabi¬ 
tants. Paris, with a population of 450*000 souls* was* with the 
exception, perhaps* of Moscow* the largest capital in Europe. The 
weak and profligate Henry III., by making that city his constant 
residence* had contributed much to enlarge and improve it. The 
earlier kings had preferred their castles on the Loire; Francis I. 
had commonly resided in the neighbourhood of Paris; Henry II. 
had held his court somewhat more frequently in the capital; but 
Charles IX. had been mostly banished from it by the religious 
wars. 53 According to the Italian writer whom we have just cited, 
the three European cities of the first rank and magnitude were, at 
that time, Moscow* Constantinople* and Paris. London could only 
claim a second rank, with Naples, Lisbon* Prague, Milan, and 
Ghent; each containing some 160,000 inhabitants ; whence, Botero 
too hastily infers that England* Naples* Portugal* Bohemia* Milan* 
and Flanders* were states of equal magnitude and power. The 
size of the metropolis is not always a criterion of the strength of 
a kingdom. But Botero’s inference will show the estimation in 
which England was then held among foreigners. Spain certainly 
was, or had been, the leading nation of Europe; yet that country 
did not contain any city even of such magnitude as these last; a 
circumstance owing partly to its having been divided into several 
small kingdoms, partly to its want of large rivers. The chief cities 
were those in which the ancient kings and princes had held their 
seats; as Barcelona* Saragossa* Valentia, Cordova, Toledo, Burgos* 
Leon. Madrid was increasing through the residence of Philip II.; 
but the cities to which a Spaniard could point with most pride were 
Granada, the ancient capital of the Moorish sultans; Seville, 
enriched by being the seat of the American trade ; and Valladolid, 
which had long been the residence of the Spanish monarchs. In 
Italy* Rome owed its splendour to the residence of the Pope; Milan 
and Venice were stationary* if not declining, and were no larger 
than they had been four centuries before; Cracow and Vilna were 
the two chief cities of Poland; in Russia* besides Moscow, Voladimir 
and Great Novgorod. 54 

England, under the rule of Elizabeth and her able ministers, 
was* at the period we have been surveying, fast rising in the scale 
of nations* though the population was then perhaps hardly more 

53 Ranke, Franz. Gesch. B. i. S. 37 6 . lique , published in 1577, estimates the 
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numerous than that now contained in the metropolis, and though 
habits of the people were widely different from what they are at 
present. Meteren, the Flemish historian 55 , who long resided in 
London, describes the English as being indolent, like the Spaniards, 
instead of laborious, like the French and Hollanders, fond of dress, 
field sports and good living. The more ingenious handicrafts were 
all exercised by foreigners, nor did the natives even cultivate the 
soil to the extent which they might; though England at that time 
exported, instead of importing grain. Nevertheless, had England 
continued to enjoy a vigorous government, she would soon have 
been fitted to play a great part in the affairs of Europe; but the 
weakness of the first two Stuarts, and the corruption and bigotry 
of their successors, impaired, and almost destroyed, during the 
seventeenth century, her weight as a European power. It was, 
however, a recoil to make a stronger bound, supported by the 
security of her domestic liberties. 

The true principles of commerce were at first ill-understood in 
England as in other countries, though perhaps not to so great an 
extent; and she was the first to improve upon them in practice. 
Sounder theories of political economy and the monetary system, 
owe their birth to Italy, and, indeed, to so uncommercial a country 
as Calabria. Antonio Serra, a fellow-countryman of Campanella’s, 
to whose admonitions addressed to Philip III. we have already 
adverted, and a partaker in his unsuccessful attempt to rescue 
Calabria from the Spanish yoke, addressed in 1613 from the Nea¬ 
politan dungeon of the Vicaria to the viceroy Lemos, his work 50 
on the methods of procuring an abundant supply of the precious 
metals in countries which do not possess mines ; a book which may 
be regarded as inaugurating the science of political economy. But 
how great is the gulf between theory and practice, our own times 
have shown; and indeed the practical statesmen and merchants of 
England had taken a step in the right direction before the publi¬ 
cation of Serra’s book. While Statesmen, like Sully, harboured the 
popular prejudice against the exportation of gold and silver, the 
English East India Company, at its first establishment in 1600, 
had obtained permission to export annually 30,OOOZ. It was still 
held, indeed, that the precious metals were the sole true elements 
of wealth, and that the employment of them abroad was wholesome 
and legitimate only when the commodities procured with them 
should realise in foreign markets a still larger amount, and thus 


55 Ap. Motley, United Netherlands , vol. 
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raise a balance to be paid in specie. By degrees, however, juster 
notions began to prevail; it was at length discovered that gold and 
silver are nothing but commodities, and that the circulation of 
them, like that of any other article, should be unrestricted. These 
ideas at length made their way into the House of Commons, and 
in 1663 the statutes prohibiting the exportation of coin and bullion 
were repealed. 57 The publications of Mr. Thomas Munn were 
very useful in establishing better notions of commerce; but that 
author was also the first who rendered popular the celebrated theory 
of the balance of trade; a system, whose errors were pernicious, not 
only by inducing governments to tamper with trade instead of 
leaving it free to find its own channels, but also, what was still 
worse, by leading nations to regard the prosperity of their neigh¬ 
bour’s as incompatible with their own. Hence arose among them a 
desire to hurt and impoverish one another: commerce, that should 
naturally be a bond of union, became an occasion of discord, and 
the jealousy of trade not only impelled them to contend with hostile 
tariffs, but even gave rise to frequent and bloody wars. 

Before the close of Elizabeth’s reign, Ealeigh had made a first 
but unsuccessful attempt to found an English colony in America; 
and it was reserved for her successor, James I., to initiate that 
colonial system by which England has been distinguished among 
modern nations. We pass over this subject, as well as the first 
attempts of the English to trade with India and America, as well 
known to the English reader, and as foreign to our purpose, ex¬ 
cept in so far as they were the occasions of quarrels with the 
Spanish government. It must be confessed that the voyages of 
Diake, Cavendish, and others, to the New World, were little 
better than piratical, though justified perhaps by the absurd and 
exclusive pretensions of Spain, as well as by that underhand 
system of hostility and annoyance, without an open breach, which 
had during many years prevailed between the two countries. If 
Drake surprised the Spanish settlements on the Pacific and re¬ 
turned with untold treasure, Philip was aiding and abetting a 
rebellion in Ireland, or scheming the assassination of the heretic 
English Queen. It must, however, be acknowledged that the 
piracies of the English had often no such excuse, being in many 
cases exercised on friendly nations, as the French, the Dutch, and 
the Danes. After the peace of Vervins, the French maritime 
commerce with Spain and Belgium was terribly annoyed by the 
English privateers: we find the Danes also complaining, and in 
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1,599 Elizabeth issued a proclamation enjoining all masters o 
Vessels having letters of marque to give security before they put 
to sea, that they would commit no injury on the subjects of friendly 
powers. 58 Thus the hardy mariners of England, like those of 
ancient Greece, were nursed in piracy, and seem like them to 
have felt glory rather than shame in the exercise of a profession 
to which the boundless sea opens so many temptations and facili¬ 
ties. 59 The disputes which hence arose had nearly produced a war 
between England and France, till in 1606 they were put an end 
to by a treaty of commerce; by which all letters of reprisals were 
annulled on both sides, and many salutary regulations adopted 
respecting trade. 60 

The opening of a more extensive commerce with Eussia, which had 
hitherto been confined to Narva, was of a more legitimate nature. 
In the year 1553 a Joint-Stock Company was established in Lon¬ 
don, under the direction of the celebrated Sebastian Cabot, for the 
prosecution of maritime discovery, and a squadron of three ships, 
under the command of Sir Hugh Willoughby, doubled the North 
Cape in search of a north-eastern passage. Sir Hugh, with two 
of his ships, was compelled by the approach of winter to seek 
shelter in a harbour of Russian Lapland, where he and his crews 
were all frozen to death. In the following summer they were 
discovered by some Russian fishermen in the same attitudes in 
which death had surprised them;, the commander still sitting at 
his cabin table with his diary and other papers open before him. 
The third vessel, under Richard Chancellor, was fortunate enough 
to run into the White Sea, or Bay of St. Nicholas; and the crews 
landing at the Abbey of St. Nicholas near Archangel, were enabled 
to weather the rigour of the season. 61 Chancellor employed the 
opportunity to seek an interview with the Czar, John Bazilowitz, 
at Moscow, and to obtain for English commerce important privi¬ 
leges at Archangel, and other ports in those seas, which had been 
hitherto unvisited by any ships of burthen. The Russians were the 
more inclined to enter into this connection, as Livonia, whence 
their products were shipped to the rest of Europe, was now in the 
hands of the Teutonic Order. Another fruit of this voyage was 
the discovery of the whale fishery at Spitzbergen. In the follow- 
ing year (1554) a charter of incorporation was granted by Queen 


58 Rymer, vol. xvi. p. 364. 
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60 Rymer, vol. xvi. p. 645 : cf. Poirson, 
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61 An account of this voyage was written 
by Clement Adam, from materials sup¬ 
plied by Chancellor, under the title of 
Angbrum Navigatio ad Moscovitas. 



THE LEVANT AND EAST INDIA COMPANIES. 

:: to the merchant adventurers engaged in this trade, wtfh 

were subsequently called the Eussia Company. In 1555 Chan¬ 
cellor and his companions again visited Moscow, where they were 
hospitably entertained at the expense of the Czar, who granted 
them some further important privileges; and in the same year a 
Muscovite ambassador visited the Court of London. A few years 
after, Anthony Jenkinson, the energetic agent of the Eussia 
Company, sailed down the Wolga to Astrachan, crossed the Cas¬ 
pian Sea into Persia, established at Bokhara a trade with the mer¬ 
chants of India, Persia, Eussia and Cathay, or China, and the silks 
and other products of the East were conveyed by the route thus 
opened to Kolmogro, on the White Sea, and shipped thence to 
England. 62 In 1566 the Russia Company was sanctioned and con¬ 
firmed by an express statute, the first of the kind passed by the 
English Parliament. 

In the year 1581 was incorporated a trading company of the same 
kind, the English Turkey, or Levant, Company. We have already 
had occasion to note the commencement of a trade between Eng¬ 
land and the Porte, to which we need not again advert. But the 
most important of all the commercial associations formed during 
the reign of Elizabeth was the East India Company, established 
by charter, 31st December 1600, for the purpose of carrying on a 
direct trade to the Indies. In this enterprise, however, we had been 
anticipated by the Dutch. 

The history of Holland at this period affords a striking example 
how the spirit of liberty not only serves to secure the domestic 
happiness of a people, but also to promote their wealth, and power 
and thus to make them respected abroad. The war of independence 
became a source of prosperity to the new republic. Although en¬ 
gaged in a long and arduous struggle with the Spaniards, their 
former masters, then reputed the leading power in Europe, the trade 
and commerce of the Dutch had gone on increasing every year, 
while their navy had attained to such a force as rendered them equal, 
if not superior, at sea, to any European nation. 63 So Athens* reached 
her highest pitch of power and glory during her struggle with Persia; 
and though the Dutch will not afford many points of comparison 
with the Athenians, besides their naval strength, yet the insolence, 
vain glory, and radical weakness of the Spaniards may find no 


63 See Hakluyt’s Voyages , vol. iv. p. 
632 (ed. 1747). Cf. Macpherson, Annals 
of Commerce , vol. ii. p. 114 sqq. 

63 The marine of the United Provinces 
was far superior to that of England to¬ 


wards the close of the sixteenth century. 
Report of the magistrates of Amsterdam, 
Hague Archives , ap. Motley, United Ne¬ 
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DECLINE OF THE HANSEATIC LEAGUE. 


unapt counterparts among the Persians. From the middle o: 
sixteenth century the maritime commerce of the Dutch had been 
gradually superseding that of the Hanse Towns; against which 
trading confederacy a terrible blow had also been struck by the 
regulations of Queen Elizabeth. 64 Before the close of the century 
the Dutch had become the chief carriers between the southern and 
northern parte of Europe. During the years 1586 and 1587, the 
most miserable years of the struggle, more than 800 ships entered 
the Dutch ports. The merchants and manufacturers of Brabant 
and Flanders flocked into Holland and Zealand, and contributed so 
much to the wealth and population of those provinces that it be¬ 
came necessary to build new towns, and add to the streets of the 
old ones. This prosperity was accompanied with a corresponding 
decline in the southern, or obedient, provinces of the Netherlands. 
In these, large districts once fertile had become waste; whole 
villages, and even some small towns, had been literally depopu¬ 
lated ; the fox, the wolf, and the wild boar prowled around even 
the larger cities, and in the winter of 1586-7,two hundred persons 
were killed by wild beasts in the neighbourhood of Grhent. Nobles 
and wealthy citizens had been reduced to beggary, and peasants 
and artizans were forced to turn soldiers or brigands. 65, Antwerp 
had been completely ruined by the closing of the Scheldt. Mean¬ 
while the Dutch, not content with merely conveying the commo¬ 
dities of the East from the ports of Spain and Portugal to those 
of northern Europe, resolved to trade on their own account with 
the Indies, and with this view secured the services of one Cor¬ 
nelius Houtman, a Fleming, who; having made several voyages 
to India with the Portuguese, was well acquainted not only 
with the navigation, but also with the ports best adapted for 
trade. The merchants of Amsterdam now entered into an as¬ 
sociation called the Company of Distant Countries, and de¬ 
spatched, under Houtman’s command, four ships of small burthen, 
carrying 250 men, with 100 guns, and laden with commodities 
suitable for the Indian market. After an absence of about two 
and a half years, Houtman with three of his ships returned to the 
Texel in August 1597, having penetrated as far as Bantam in 


64 After many disputes and some deeds 
of violence, the Steelyard, or house of the 
Hanse merchants in London, was ordered 
by Elizabeth to be shut up in 1597. Mac- 
pherson, Annals of Commerce , vol. ii. p. 
212. The great opponents of the Han¬ 
seatic League in this country, were the 
Company of Merchant Adventurers, whose 
members resided in the principal towns of 


England. The limits of their trade lay 
from the river Somme in France, through 
the whole extent of the German Ocean ; 
though it was confined to a few st'aplo 
towns within those boundaries. Ibid. p. 
220 . 

65 See the authorities collected by Mr. 
Motley, TJn. Netherl. vol. ii. p. 129. 





PROGRESS OF DUTCH COMMERCE. 


yiybut the Portuguese merchants who resided there set 
natives against the Dutch, and the profits of the voyage scarcely 
repaid the expenses of the outfit. It was found, however, that the 
influence of the Portuguese in the Indies had very much declined 
since the conquest of Portugal by Philip II.; the rapacity, tyranny, 
and bad faith of their governors and merchants had disgusted the 
natives— circumstances which encouraged the Dutch to persevere, 
especially as they had acquired a good knowledge of those seas, 
and had brought home with them some native Indians who might 
be useful in another expedition. They were further stimulated by 
an edict published by Philip III. soon after his accession, prohibit¬ 
ing his Spanish and Portuguese subjects from all commerce with 
the Dutch., The States retaliated by similar edicts, and declared 
that they should regard as enemies the subjects of all neutral 
powers who should convey commodities to Spanish, Portuguese, or 
Flemish ports. This manifesto was recognised by France, and 
natives of that country were warned by their government that they 
would trade with Spain at their own peril. 

After the return of Houtman various trading companies were 
formed by the Dutch. In the course of the year 1598 upwards of 
eighty vessels were despatched to all parts of the world, to the 
East and West Indies, to the coast of Africa, and even to the 
Pacific Ocean, in squadrons of from four to eight vessels, completely 
armed, and some provided with troops; so that they were alike 
prepared to fight or trade. But as these divided associations were 
not found to yield much profit, they were in the year 1602 amal¬ 
gamated into one, under the name of the East India Company, with 
a joint-stock capital of between six and seven million guilders, or 
about six hundred thousand pounds sterling; and power was con¬ 
ferred upon this society to trade beyond the Cape of Good Hope 
and Straits of Magellan, to appoint governors, administer justice, 
build forts, raise troops, &c. Their trade was secure from moles¬ 
tation through the maritime superiority which the Dutch navy 
now began to assert. 66 We shall not pursue in detail the history 
of their settlements in the East, contenting ourselves with remark¬ 
ing that in time they planted factories and settlements along the 
coasts of Asia from Bassora in the Persian Gulf as far as Japan, 
and in particular they established themselves in the island of 
Java, where they made Batavia the central emporium of all their 
eastern trade. They also appropriated the Molucca and other 
spice islands, and became at length so powerful in the East as to 
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FRENCH TRADE AND NAVIGATION. 


end out fleets of forty or fifty large ships and an army of thirty' 
thousand men. In short, the foreign commerce of Holland grew 
so large as quite to overshadow that of England, and to excite the 
jealousy of our merchants and adventurers, as may be seen in the 
Observations 67 addressed to James I. by Sir Walter Ealeigh shortly 
before his execution; from which, after making large allowances 
for exaggeration, it is evident that the trade of the Dutch was then 
far more considerable than that of the English. 

France also appeared as a competitor in the race of colonisa¬ 
tion ; but that nation does not seem to be well fitted by nature for 
such enterprises, which, instead of giving birth at once to brilliant 
and striking results, must be fostered and brought to maturity by 
long years of patient care and industry. It is, at all events, 
certain, that the attempts of the French in this way were not 
crowned with any remarkable success. Sully had observed this 
characteristic in their national genius; he had dissuaded Henry 
from renewing the attempts to form plantations in New France 68 ; 
and he might have pointed to their failures at Cape Breton and 
Florida. But Henry was not to be discouraged. He resolved to 
compete with Spain and England in the foundation of trans¬ 
atlantic colonies; but in order to avoid disputes with those powers, 
he confined the researches of his navigators to the regions beyond 
the fortieth degree N. latitude. These efforts resulted in the 
foundation by Champlain of the colonies of Acadia and Canada 
(1608). The Grallic race obtained a permanent footing in the New 
World, though destined at length to fall under the dominion 
of their English rivals in that hemisphere. Henry also attempted 
in 1604 to establish a French East India Company; hut there 
was not commercial enterprise enough in the country to carry out 
his views. The company remained in abeyance till 1615, when 
Louis XIII. gave them a new charter, and they took possession of 
the vast island of Madagascar. But it was soon found not to 
answer their expectations, and the company sank into oblivion. 69 

While the Western Powers were thus extending their trade and 
planting colonies in the most distant parts of the then known 
world, their naval resources, in a military point of view, seem to 
have been, very inadequate to the vastness of their enterprises. 
Although Queen Elizabeth had sometimes as many as one hundred 
and fifty ships of war at sea, yet only thirteen of them belonged to 
herself; the rest consisted of vessels hired from the merchants, and 


67 An abstract of them will he found in 
Macpherson, ibid. p. 233 sqq. 

68 Letter of Sully to the President 
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EUROPEAN NAVIES. 



fitted up on occasion as men of war. King James I. added e1ev< 
ships to the royal navy. 70 The navy of France was in a still worse 
.condition. It appears from the Memoirs of Sully that in the reign 
of Henry IV. the French did not possess more than some half 
dozen indifferent ships at Brest and La Rochelle, and a score 
of galleys in the Mediterranean. It was reserved for Cardinal 
Richelieu to revive the French navy, and to make the fieurs de lys 
flourish on sea as well as on land ; in token of which he caused to 
be inscribed on the sterns of his new built vessels the motto, 



“ Florent quoque lilia ponto.” 


The Turks, although not naturally fond of the sea, nor a com¬ 
mercial people—for what little trade they had was mostly in 
the hands either of Europeans, or more especially of Jews — 
nevertheless surpassed, during the period of their prosperity, the 
other nations of Europe in their maritime forces. Early in the 
sixteenth century, under Selim I., the Turkish fleet numbered 400 
sail of all descriptions, carrying 30,000 men. After the time of 
Selim, though still very formidable, it somewhat declined; and 
the battle of Lepanto inflicted on it a blow from which it never 
thoroughly recovered. The rapidity, indeed, with which after that 
tremendous defeat the Turkish vessels that had been destroyed were 
replaced with new ones, excited the astonishment of the Bishop 
of Acqs, the French ambassador to the Porte; but fresh crews 
could not so easily be supplied, and still less experienced officers. 71 
Through mismanagement and neglect the Turkish navy began 
rapidly to decline towards the end of the sixteenth century; and Sir 
Thomas Roe, who was at Constantinople in 1622, describes the 
Turkish galleys as mostly so rotten and decayed that not fifty were 
fit to put to sea, and those very ill-manned and equipped. 72 The 
corsair fleets of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli appear not, however, to 
have shared this decay. It was remarked early in the seventeenth 
century that the Beys of those places possessed a fleet of forty 
large square-rigged vessels, with which they infested the commerce 
of the Mediterranean; and they are related on one occasion to 
have blockaded Malaga, while another division of their ships 
cruised between the Tagus and the Guadalquivir. 73 

The chief naval stations of the Turks, besides Constantinople 
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The Greeks formed the best sailors in the Turkish fleet; galley- 
slaves for the oars were supplied by Christian prisoners, and there 
was also a maritime conscription throughout the Ottoman Empire. 
Before the battle of Lepanto, the Turkish galleys carried only from 
three to seven guns, one or two of which were of heavy calibre. 
After that disastrous defeat the number of guns was doubled, yet 
were still unequal to those of the Venetian ships. The Turks 
understood but little of manoeuvring in line; their tactics were to 
reserve their fire till they came to close quarters, and then to 
board the enemy. The Capudan-Pasha, or chief officer of the 
fleet, not only commanded at sea, but had also the uncontrolled 
direction of the arsenal. In favour of Chaireddin-Barbarossa, 
this office was elevated to that of Beglerbeg of the sea and the 
dignity of a Pasha of two tails; for the sea, like the land, was 
divided into Sandjaks, fourteen in number. After the taking of 
Chios by Selim II. in 1566, the Capudan-Pasha was made a 
Vizier and Pasha of three tails. 74 

Not only the Ottoman navy, but also the empire in general, 
was beginning towards the close of the sixteenth century to feel 
the approaches of decay. The wars of Selim II. had so exhausted 
the treasure, that he caused it to be removed to his private 
treasury. It had previously been kept in the ancient Byzantine 
castle, called the u Seven Towers.” In the palmy days of the 
Ottoman empire each of these seven towers had had its appro¬ 
priate use: one contained the gold, another the silver money; a 
third the gold and silver plate an<j jewels; valuable remains of 
antiquity were deposited in the fourth ; in the fifth were preserved 
ancient coins and other objects, chiefly collected by Selim I. 
during his expeditions into Persia and Egypt; the sixth was a 
sort of arsenal, and the seventh was appropriated to the archives. 
After the time of Selim II. the Seven Towers were used as a 
prison for distinguished persons and as an arsenal. Amurath III., 
whose avarice was prodigious, retained and improved upon the 
custom of his predecessor. He caused, it is said, a vault to be 
built, with treble locks, in which his treasure was deposited, and 
over which he slept every night; it was opened only four times a 
year to receive fresh heaps of wealth, which have been estimated 
at twelve million ducats annually; but two millions are perhaps 
nearer the truth. 75 
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THE CHRISTIANS ENT TURKEY. 


More than a century of Turkish despotism had at length done 
its work. Kagazzoni describes 76 the Christians in the Ottoman 
empire in 1571 as so depressed and degraded that they dared hardly 
look a Turk in the face; the only care of their listless existence 
was to raise enough for their maintenance, and to pay their 
Karatsch , or poll-tax—all beyond would be seized by the Turks. 
Constantinople, however, still afforded a secure place of residence, 
whither the Greeks flocked in great numbers; so that towards the 
end of the sixteenth century it was reckoned that there were 
100,000 of them in that capital. Many of these acquired great 
wealth, either by trade or by farming certain branches of the 
Grand-Seignior’s revenue. Among them one Michael Kantakuzenus 
was conspicuous both for his enormous wealth and his intrigues, 
which procured him the name of the “Devil’s Son” (Seitan Oglie ), 
although it was thought that he was no true Greek, but an English¬ 
man by birth and belonging to the family of an English ambassador. 
The fate of whole provinces lay in his hands; he could fit out 
twenty or thirty galleys at his own expense, and the splendour of 
his palace at Anchioli rivalled the seraglio of the Grand Seignior. 
Kantakuzenus had gained his influence through the favour and 
friendship of Mohammed Sokolli; but even that powerful vizier 
could not at last save him from the wrath of Amurath III.; and he 
was hanged before the gate of his own palace (March 1578). The 
Jews also occupied an important position in the Ottoman empire. 
From the earliest period the physicians of the Sultan were of the 
Hebrew race; they monopolised most branches of commerce, they 
were the chief musical performers, and acted obscene comedies for 
the entertainment of the Grand Seignior. 77 


76 Relatione , in Alberi, ii. p. 100 (ser. 77 G-erlach’s Tagebuch contains much in- 
iii.). formation on the state of Constantinople. 




The peace of Vervins, recorded at the close of the preceding book, 
was not very well observed on the part of France. The ruling idea 
that guided the foreign policy of Henry IV. was, to curb the power 
of the House of Austria: a plan incompatible with the letter of the 
treaty. In pursuance of this policy Henry became the supporter 
of Protestantism; not, perhaps, from any lingering affection for his 
ancient faith—his indifference in such matters has been already 
seen hut because the Protestants were the natural enemies of the 
Austrian House. Hence he was determined to support the inde¬ 
pendence of Holland. He annually paid the Dutch large sums of 
money; he connived at the recruiting for them in France; and in 
spite of a royal prohibition, granted at the instance of the Spanish 
ambassador in 1599, whole regiments passed into the service of the 
United Provinces. 

In aid of his plans Henry fortified himself with alliances on all 
sides. He courted the Protestant -princes of Grermany, and incited 
them to make a diversion in favour of the Dutch; he cultivated 
the friendship of Venice, reconciled himself with the Grrand-Duke 
of Tuscany, and attached the House of Lorraine to his interests by 
giving his sister, Catherine, in marriage to the Duke of Bar 
(January 31st 1599); who, formerly, when Marquis de Pont, had 
been his rival for the French crown. The Porte was propitiated by 
Savan de Braves, an able diplomatist, and the vanity of France 
was gratified by obtaining the protectorate of the Christians in the 
East, The Pope was gained through his temporal interests as an 
Italian prince. Henry had promised, on his absolution, to publish 
in France the decrees of Trent; and, as he had refrained from 
doing so out of consideration for the Hugonots, he had, by way of 
compensation, offered to support Clement VIII. in his design of 
reuniting I errara to the dominions of the Church; although the 
House of Este had often been the faithful ally of France. The 
direct line of the reigning branch of that family having become 
extinct on the death of Alphonso, Clement VIII. seized the duchy; 
and Caesar d Este, the cousin and heir of Alphonso, obtained only 
Modena, an Imperial fief (1597). The connivance of Henry grati- 
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HE PROCURES A DIVORCE. 



fied the Pope, and, in spite of the Edict of Nantes, the courts 
Rome and Paris remained on good terms. 

The friendship of the Pope was also necessary to Henry for his 
private affairs, as he was meditating a divorce from his consort, 
Margaret de Valois, from whom he had long been estranged. She 
had brought him no children, and she was now hiding her de¬ 
baucheries in an old chateau in Auvergne; but neither sterility 
nor adultery was with the Court of Rome a sufficient plea for a 
divorce, and it was therefore necessary to find some cause of 
nullity in the marriage itself; a task in general rendered easy by 
the numerous formalities of the canon law. Besides the extraordi¬ 
nary circumstances of the marriage before related, flaws were dis¬ 
covered in Gregory XIII.’s dispensation for kinship ; and as 
Margaret herself, in consideration of a large pension from the King, 
and with the prospect of a more unbounded licence to gratify her 
inclinations, promoted the suit, a divorce was easily obtained (Fe¬ 
bruary 1599). 

The choice of her successor was more difficult. Love pointed 
one way, policy another. The charming Gabrielle still possessed 
Henry’s heart; the rival proposed was Mary de’ Medici, the 
offspring of Francis Grand-Duke of Tuscany, by a daughter of the 
Emperor Ferdinand L A marriage with Gabrielle, now Duchess 
of Beaufort, would have caused bitter discontent and opposi¬ 
tion, as by legitimating her children they might thus have claimed 
the crown to the detriment of the princes of the blood. Gabri¬ 
elle was opposed by Sully, though he owed his elevation to the 
fair favourite, and some violent scenes ensued between them, in 
which Henry supported the minister against the mistress 1 ; for 
with all his love and admiration of women he never suffered himself 
to be governed by them. The difficulty was solved by the sudden 
death of Gabrielle, April 8th 1599. She was seized, it is said, with 
an apoplexy, and being then pregnant, brought forth a dead child; 
expiring herself thirty-six hours after in such dreadful torments 
that her lovely face could he no longer recognised. Sinister sus¬ 
picions arose. The Tuscan Grand-Duke was not unfamiliar with 
the arts of poison, and on the day before her accouchement, Gabrielle 
had dined with Zamet, a celebrated Luccese financier of those 
times. 2 Henry, who was absent from Paris, though he felt and 
expressed an unfeigned sorrow for the death of his mistress, 
harboured no suspicions, and the negociations for the Florentine 
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QUESTION RESPECTING SALUZZO. 
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.rriage went on. Mary de’ Medici, however, had nearly_ 

supplanted by another rival. Before the end of the summer, Henry 
had been captivated by a new mistress. Mademoiselle d’Entragues, 
whom he created Marquise de Verneuil. The new favourite and 
her father had extorted from Henry a written promise of marriage 
in case she should bear a child; and though the document was 
torn by Sully, it was renewed by the love-sick monarch. Luckily, 
perhaps, for Henry, the fright occasioned by a thunder-storm 
brought Henriette d’Entragues to bed of a still-born child, and 
released him from his engagement, though his new passion still 
continued. The commissaries of the Pope in France had pro¬ 
nounced his marriage with Margaret null in December 1599; and 
on the 25th of April following the King signed his marriage con¬ 
tract with the Tuscan Princess; the second descendant of the Floren¬ 
tine bankers, who was destined to give heirs to the crown of France. 

A domestic rebellion, fomented by Spain and Savoy, diverted 
awhile the attention of Henry from his plans of foreign policy. 
Sully’s economy and love of order had excited much discontent 
among the powerful nobles of France; the materials of sedition 
were accumulated and ready to burst into a flame; and a point 
that had been left undecided in the treaty of Vervins afforded the 
means of applying the torch. By that treaty the question between 
France and Savoy respecting the marquisate of Saluzzo had been 
referred to the decision of the Pope; but Clement VIII., unwilling 
to offend either party, had declined to interfere. In order if pos¬ 
sible to settle this question, and also to engage Henry to support 
his pretensions to Geneva, Charles Emmanuel, who then reigned 
in Savoy, had paid a visit to the French King at Fontainebleau; 
where, alarmed, apparently, at the idea of being seized and detained, 
he had agreed to accept La Bresse in exchange for Saluzzo. He 
had, however, no intention of fulfilling this engagement; and he 
employed his visit to France in ingratiating himself with the 
French nobles, many of whom he gained by large gifts and still 
larger promises. It had been predicted by an astrologer that in 
the year 1600 there should be no King in France; and Charles 
Emmanuel made use of a prediction which carried no slight weight 
in that age, not only to rouse the ambition of the French nobility, 
but also, it is said, to stimulate a renewal of the odious enterprises 
against Henry s life. A plan was formed to convert France into 
an elective monarchy, like the German empire, and to establish 
each great lord as an hereditary prince in his government. 3 It 
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CONSPIRACY AGAINST HENRY. 


was thought that many towns as well as nobles might be drawn 
into the plot, nay, even that some princes of the blood might be 
induced to engage in it. Among the leading conspirators were 
the Dukes of Epernon and Bouillon (Turenne), and the Count 
d’Auvergne, a natural son of Charles IX. and uterine brother of 
the King’s mistress, Mademoiselle d’Entragues. But Marshal 
Biron was the soul of the plot; whose chief motive was wounded 
pride, the v source of so many rash actions in men of his egregious 
vanity. Biron pretended that the King owed to him the crown, 
and complained of his ingratitude, although Henry had made him 
a duke and peer of France as well as a marshal and governor of 
Burgundy; but Henry had mortified him by remarking, that it 
was true the Birons had served him well, yet that he had found it 
difficult to moderate the drunkenness of the father and to restrain 
the freaks and caprices of the son. Biron’s complaints were so 
loud that the Court of Spain made him secret advances; while 
an intriguer named La Fin proposed to him, on the part of the 
Duke of Savoy, one of the Duke’s daughters in marriage, and held 
out the hope that Spain would guarantee to him the sovereignty of 
Burgundy. 

After many pretexts and delays, Charles Emmanuel having 
refused to give up Saluzzo, Henry IV. declared war against him in 
August 1600, and promptly followed up the declaration by in¬ 
vading Savoy. Biron carefully concealed his designs, nor does the 
King appear to have been aware of them; for he gave the marshal 
a command, who conquered for him the province of La Bresse 4 , 
though still carrying on a secret correspondence with the Duke 
of Savoy. Henry’s refusal to give Biron the command of Bourg, 
the capital of the province, still further exasperated him. 

One of the most interesting incidents of this little war is the 
care displayed by Henry for the safety of Greneva. The Duke of 
Savoy had long hankered after the possession of that city, and had 
erected at the distance of two leagues from it the fort of St. Cathe¬ 
rine, which proved a great annoyance to the G-enevese. The fort 
was captured by the royal forces; and the now aged Beza, at the 
head of a deputation of the citizens, went out to meet the King, 
who, in spite of the displeasure of the Papal legate, gave him a 
friendly deception, presented him with a sum of money, and granted 
his request for the demolition of the fortress. 5 

This war presents little else of interest except its results, em- 

4 La Bresse, between Franche Comt6 5 Thuanus, lib. cxxv. t. vi. p. 42 sqq. 
and Dauphin^, is now the Department of (ed. 1773). 
the Ain. 
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bodied in the treaty of peace signed January 17th 1601. 
rapidity of Henry’s conquests had quite dispirited Charles Em¬ 
manuel; and although Fuentes, the Spanish governor of the 
Milanese, ardently desired the prolongation of the war, the Duke 
of Lerma, the all-powerful minister of Philip III., was against it; 
for the anxiety of the Spanish cabinet had been excited by the 
appearance in the western waters of the Mediterranean of a Turkish 
fleet, effected through the influence of the French ambassador at 
Constantinople. Under these circumstances negociations were 
begun. It was a vital point with the Duke of Savoy to retain 
possession of the marquisate of Saluzzo, which would have given 
the French too firm a footing in Piedmont; but in order to induce 
them to relinquish their claim, he was compelled to make large 
territorial concessions on the other side of the Alps. La Bresse, 
Bugei, Yalromei, the bailliage of Gex, in short, all the country 
between the Saone, the Rhone, and the southern extremity of the 
Jura mountains, except the little principality of Dombes and its 
capital Trevoux, belonging to the Duke of Montpensier, were now 
ceded to the French in exchange for their claims of the much 
smaller territories of La Perouse, Pignerol and the Val di Stura. 
The Duke also ceded Castel Delfino, or Chateau Dauphin, reserving 
a right of passage into Franche Comte, for which he had to pay 
100,000 crowns. This hasty peace ruined all Biron’s hopes, and 
struck him with such alarm, that he came to Henry and confessed his 
treasonable plans. Henry not only pardoned him but even em¬ 
ployed him in embassies to England and Switzerland ; but Biron 
was incorrigible. He soon afterwards renewed his intrigues with the 
French malcontent nobles, and being apprehended and condemned 
bv the Parliament of Paris, was beheaded in the court of the 
Bastille, July 29th 1602. The execution of so powerful a noble¬ 
man created both at home and abroad a strong impression of the 
power of the French King. 

While the war with Savoy was going on Mary de’ Medici arrived 
in France, and Henry solemnised his marriage with her at Lyon, 
December 9th 1600. The union was not destined to be a happy 
one. Mary, though not destitute of a certain vulgar beauty, was 
neither amiable nor attractive; she possessed but little of the 
grace or intellect of her family ; and she was withal violent, bigoted, 
obstinate, and jealous. For this last quality indeed she bad suffi¬ 
cient excuse. The Marquise of Yerneuil was installed in an 
apartment of the Louvre, and the jealousies of the wife and the 
mistress converted that palace into a little Pandemonium. Both 
ladies promised to give.birth to what each contended would be the 
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rightful heir to the French throne; and Mademoiselle de Verneuil 
was constantly asserting her right to be queen instead of the 
“ great banker.” Henry did not content himself even with these 
two ladies; he had other mistresses, and the Queen repaid his 
infidelities in kind. It was whispered that she had intrigues of 
gallantry with Virginio Orsini, her cousin, with the Duke de 
Bellegarde, Henry’s ambassador at Florence; above all, with 
Concini, a young and brilliant Florentine gentleman, whom she 
had brought to France in her suite, and whom she afterwards 
married to her foster-sister, Leonora Dori, better known by the 
name of La Graligai. The quarrels between the King and his 
consort sometimes ended in personal violence; and Henry would 
probably have sent Mary back to Italy had she not presented him 
with a dauphin (September 27th 1601) who afterwards became 
Louis XIII. 6 

Although the aims of Henry IV. were always noble atid worthy 
of his character, the means which he employed to attain them 
will not always admit of the same praise. His excuse must be 
sought in the necessities and difficulties of his political situation. 
At home, where he was suspected both by Catholics and Hugonots, 
he was frequently obliged to resort to finesse, nor did he hesitate 
himself to acknowledge that his word was not always to be de¬ 
pended on. 7 Abroad, where his policy led him to contend with 
both branches of the House of Austria, he was compelled, in that 
unequal struggle, to supply with artifice the deficiencies of force ; 
and he did not scruple to assist underhand the malcontent vassals 
and subjects of the Emperor and the King of Spain. France is 
the land of political “ ideas; ” and Henry, or rather his minister 
Sully, had formed a magnificent scheme for the reconstruction of 
Europe, which for the liberality, as well as for the boldness and 
originality of its principles, may bear away the palm from the 
visionary projects which we have seen agitated in our own days. 
Against the plan of Charles V. and Philip II. of a universal 
Theocratic Monarchy, Sully formed the antagonistic one of a 
Christian Kepublic ; in which, for the bigotry and intolerance, 
supported by physical force, that formed the foundation of the 
Spanish scheme, were to be substituted a mutual toleration between 
Papists and Protestants, and the suppression of all persecution. 
Foreign wars and domestic revolutions, as well as all religious 


6 On this subject see the first part of 
Richelieu’s Memoires> I?Histoire de la 
Mhre et du Fils. 

7 “La n£cessit6, qui est la loi du 


temps, me fait ores dire une chose, ores 
1’autre”—Ranke, Gesck. Frankr. 33. ii. 
S. 102, 
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SCHEME OF A CHRISTIAN REPUBLIC. 


were to be settled by European congresses; an< 
of free trade was to prevail throughout Europe. This 
confederated Christian State was to consist of fifteen powers, or 
dominations, divided according to their constitutions into three dif¬ 
ferent groups. The first group was to consist of states having an 
elective sovereign, which would. include the Papacy, the Empire, 
Venice, and the three elective kingdoms of Hungary, Poland and 
B.ohemia. The second group would comprehend the hereditary 
kingdoms of France, Spain, Great Britain, Denmark, Sweden, and 
the new kingdom of Lombardy that was to be founded; while the 
republics or federate States, as the Swiss cantons, the contemplated 
Belgian commonwealth, and the confederacy of the Italian States, 
would form the third. 8 The Czar of Muscovy, or as Henry used 
to call him, the “ Scythian Kn£s,” was at present to be excluded 
from the Christian Kepublic, as being an Asiatic rather than a 
European potentate, as well as on account of the savage and half 
barbarous nature of his subjects, and the doubtful character of 
their religious faith ; though he might one day be admitted into 
this community of nations, when he should think proper him¬ 
self to make the application. 

But as a principal aim, and indeed essential condition, of the 
scheme, was the abasement of the House of Austria, many political 
changes were to be effected with a view to attain this end: Naples 
was to be withdrawn from Spain and annexed to the Papal dominions, 
while the Duchy of Milan, united with that of Savoy, was to form 
a kingdom of Lombardy; Spain was to be still further crippled 
by the loss of her Belgian provinces; the Empire, now become 
almost hereditary, was to be rendered truly elective; the remains 
of the Hungarian kingdom were to be strengthened at the expense 
of Austria, by the addition to it of that Duchy, as well as of the 
counties of Styria, Carinthia, and Carniola, besides such districts as 
could be recovered from the Turks; though the Austrian House 
was to receive a sort of nominal compensation by the suzerainty of 
the Helvetian and Belgian republics. We forbear to go further 
into the details of a scheme which it was never attempted to put 
in execution. That Henry IV. himself entertained any serious 
idea of its practicableness may well be doubted; though a plan so 
well calculated by its grandeur to dazzle the French nation has 
been regarded by some of the historians of France as the main¬ 
spring of all his policy. The feasibility of it was condemned by 
the statesman-like mind of Bichelieu; but it sometimes served 


8 See Sully, Economies Boycilcs , t. viii. p. 253 sqq. (Petitot). 



CHARACTER OF PHILIP III. 

§iniy\as a basis for negociation; and the mere conception of it 
wotfhy of note, as showing a wonderful advance in political and 
social liberality. 

The Spanish branch of the Austrian House was naturally a more 
immediate object of Henry’s Solicitude than the Austrian. Philip 
III. had succeeded, in his twenty-first year, to the Spanish throne, 
on the death of his father Philip II., to whom, in character, he 
offered a striking contrast. Soft, gentle, indolent, the conduct of 
Philip III., as a son, had been marked by extreme obsequiousness ; 
of which a singular anecdote is related. His father had resolved 
tiyit he should marry one of the daughters of the Austrian Arch¬ 
duke Charles 9 ; and sending for the portraits of those princesses, bade 
his son select his bride. But such was the awe with which the 
dread impersonation of paternal and kingly authority had inspired 
the heir of Spain, that with an apathy which seems to have excited 
something like contempt and indignation even in the cold-blooded 
Philip II., his dutiful son persisted in submitting to him the de¬ 
cision of the very limited choice with which he was indulged! 10 
Such a prince was naturally formed not to rule but to be governed. 
Immediately after his accession, Philip IJI. committed the entire 
direction of affairs to his favourite the Marquis of Denia, whom, to 
the great indignation of the Spanish grandees, he created Duke of 
Lerma. That powerful minister possessed but limited abilities, and 
was utterly unversed in the art of government; but his manners 
were courteous and affable, and he had gained the favour of the 
ecclesiastics by his devotion to the Church. 

One of the first acts of Philip III. was to solemnise at Valencia 
his marriage with Margaret of Austria. About the same time 
(April 1599) was celebrated the previously arranged marriage of 
the Archduke Albert and Philip II.’s daughter, the infanta Isabella 
Clara Eugenia; and in September they returned to the Nether¬ 
lands, where they assumed the title of the “ Archdukes.” Albert 
now adopted all the formalities of the court of the Escurial; as¬ 
sumed the Spanish dress and manners, and required to be served 
on the knee; a proceeding which gave great offence to the plain 
and unceremonious Flemings. As Philip II. had. reserved the 
liberty of garrisoning Antwerp, Ghent and Cambray with Spanish 
soldiers, the money and troops of Spain, notwithstanding the 
nominally independent sovereignty of the Archdukes, continued to 
be employed in Belgium as in the preceding reign. Albert, during 
his absence in Spain, had left Mendoza, Marquis of Guadalette, 



9 A son of Ferdinand I. 


10 Watson, Philip III. vol. i. p. 3, note. 
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Jxric\ev in the Netherlands, who undertook some operatic 
on the Rhine; but the campaign of 1599 presents little of impor¬ 
tance. Prince Maurice of Nassau, the leader of the Dutch, 
was reckoned the ablest general of the day ; but he was suspected 
by the leaders of the republican party in Holland of a design to 
seize the sovereignty, and, with a view to that object, of endeavour¬ 
ing to prolong the war; and they therefore appointed a deputation 
to watch his movements; among whom Olden Barneveldt was the 
foremost. The Seven United Provinces had now reached a great 
height of prosperity. Their navy was one of the best in Europe ; 
they were aided by Scotch and English troops ; and though tjae 
peace of Vervins had deprived them of the open support of France, 
yet Henry IV. continued, as we have said, secretly to assist them. 

A mutiny in 1600 among the Spanish and Italian troops of the 
Archdukes, occasioned by their pay being in arrear, seemed to 
present a favourable opportunity for striking a blow, and after 
taking some towns and fortresses, Maurice laid siege to Nieuport in 
Flanders. The Archduke Albert, accompanied by his consort, 
hastened to the relief of that important place, when Clara Eugenia 
appeared on horseback before the Spanish troops, soothed them by 
her condescension, and animated them by her courage ; and pointing 
to her costly earrings, she declared that she would part with them 
sooner than the men should go without their pay. On the other 
hand, Prince Maurice, who was accompanied by his youthful 
brother, afterwards the celebrated Frederick Henry, had prepared 
for the most determined resistance, and had sent away his trans¬ 
ports in order that his soldiers might have no alternative but 
victory or death. His difficulties were increased by beholding the 
defeat of Ernest of Nassau, his stadholder in Gelderland, who had 
endeavoured to form a junction with him. Maurice’s position was 
assailed, July 2nd, by Albert and his Spaniards; but they were 
defeated with great loss, when all the Spanish artillery and baggage, 
and 100 standards, fell into the hands of Maurice. In this battle 
Sir Francis Vere commanded the Dutch van. Maurice, however, 
did not deem it prudent to pursue the siege of Nieuport; he soon 
afterwards returned into Holland, and no other memorable action 
took place during this campaign. 

The Dutch still occupied Ostend, and as their sallies from that 
place occasioned much annoyance to the Flemings, they requested 
the Archduke Albert to attempt the reduction of it; a task which 
had baffled the skill of the Duke of Parma. Nevertheless, Albert, 
early in 1601, consented to begin a siege which is among the 
and most memorable recorded in the annals of warfare. 
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DEATH OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

nd was defended by Sir Francis Vere 11 , who* having lost th 
greatest part of his garrison, amused the enemy with a pretended 
capitulation till he had received reinforcements; and he frustrated a 
rash and desperate assault of the Spaniards, by causing the sluices 
to be opened, and thus drowning large numbers of the assailants. 
We cannot detail all the incidents of this siege, which lasted till 
1604. In 1601, Henry IV., who, in consequence of an affront 
offered to the French ambassador at Madrid, was at this time 
meditating open war against Spain, repaired to Calais, in order to 
encourage the Dutch by his neighbourhood; and at the same time 
Queen Elizabeth went to Dover, in the hope that the French King 
might be induced to pay her a visit at that place. Fear of giving 
umbrage to the Catholic powers deterred Henry from crossing the 
channel, but he sent his minister Kosni, who, in his conversations 
with the English Queen, was surprised to find that she had antici¬ 
pated in many points his plans for the abasement of the House of 
Austria. The interview, however, had no practical result; the 
Pope hastened to make up the quarrel between France and Spain; 
but Henry gave Elizabeth to understand that if they did not unite 
their arms they might at least join their diplomacy ; and he con¬ 
tinued to send money secretly to the Dutch, and to wink at the 
succours forwarded by the Hugonot party to Ostend. 

Albert did not make much progress in the siege of that place ; 
he was hindered sometimes by the operations of Maurice, some¬ 
times by the mutinies of his own troops, as well as the difficulties 
naturally belonging to the undertaking. In 1602 the Spaniards 
in the Netherlands were reinforced by the arrival from Italy 
of 8000 men under the celebrated general Ambrose Spinola, a 
Genoese nobleman of large fortune, who, as well as his brother 
Frederick, was devoted to the Spanish cause. Ambrose mortgaged 
his large possessions in Italy in order to raise the succours just 
mentioned ; while Frederick appeared on the Flemish coast with 
a fleet fitted out at his own expense, and inflicted much loss on the 
Dutch commerce; enterprises, however, in which he met a speedy 
death. 

Queen Elizabeth, who had succoured the Dutch with 6000 men, 
expired before the siege of Ostend was brought to a conclusion. 
The Spaniards had retaliated by aiding the rebellion in Ireland, 
but she lived to see its happy extinction. Her death (April 4th 
1603) was a great loss, not only for the Dutch and the Protestant 
cause, but also for Henry IV., who, besides counting on her assist- 


11 The States relieved Vere at the end of five months by another governor. 
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struggle with the House of Austria, was-loath tofe§)L 
of England and Scotland united on the same head. 
Henry, however, despatched Eosni into England to endeavour, if 
possible, to persuade Elizabeth’s successor, James I., to act in 
concert with France with regard to the affairs of the Netherlands. 
It was a difficult task. Prejudiced by his maxims respecting the 
divine right of kings, James looked upon the Dutch as rebels and 
traitors, and seemed inclined to listen to the advances of the 
Spanish Court, though he rejected those of the Pope with all the 
signs of the most bitter*aversion. The Dutch had also sent Bar- 
neveldt, together with the young Prince Frederick Henry of Nassau, 
to congratulate James on his accession, and to solicit a renewal of 
the English alliance. James at length agreed to despatch some 
troops into the Low Countries, whose pay was to be furnished by 
France, though a third of it was to go in reduction of the debt 
due from Henry IV. to England (June 25th 1603). Eosni also 
sounded the English monarch on his grand scheme for the reor¬ 
ganisation of Europe, and James, who was fond of speculation, 
seemed to enter wonderfully into the spirit of it; yet in the very 
next year he concluded a formal peace with Spain (August 18th 
1604). 12 James, however, refused to deliver up to the Austrian 
Archdukes Flushing, Briel, and Eammekens, places which the 
United Provinces had assigned to Elizabeth as security for their 
debt; and though he offered his mediation to make the States 
accept a fair and reasonable peace, yet he appears to have reserved 
to himself, by a secret agreement, the right of assisting them. 13 
The treaty was limited to Europe, and James could not prevail 
upon the Spanish Court to open the Indies to British commerce. 
The discovery of the great Gunpowder Plot in the following year 
inclined James more towards the French alliance, and in February 
1606 a treaty of commerce was concluded between France and 
England. 

Meanwhile the siege of Ostend still continued. Albert, weary 
of the enterprise, had devolved the conduct of it on Spinola, who 
at length succeeded in lodging his troops in the outworks; and 
the Dutch, despairing of the defence of the town, resolved to com¬ 
pensate themselves for its loss by the capture of Sluys, which 
surrendered on capitulation to Prince Maurice. By one of the 
articles, the Dutch stipulated for the surrender of all the Spanish 
ships, including ten galleys, which from this port had so much 
infested their trade; and soon afterwards, as Ostend seemed no 

12 Rymer, t. xvi. p. 585 sq.; Dumont, 13 Winwood’s Memorials , vol. ii. pp. 

t. y. pt. ii. p. 32 sq. 330, &c. 
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OSTEND SURRENDERS TO SPINOLA. 

iger tenable, they instructed the commandant to capitulate (Se|£ 
Member 20th 1604). The contending parties are said to have lost 
100,000 men during this siege, which was now in its fourth year. 
Spinola, on entering the town, gave the commandant and his officers 
a magnificent entertainment, by way of marking his estimation 
of their conduct. 


The fall of Ostend had but little influence on the general pro¬ 
gress of the war, which we shall here pursue to its conclusion. 
The brunt of the struggle was next year transferred to the borders 
of Overyssel and Gelderland; but the campaign of 1605 offers 
little of importance. At the close of it, Spinola, who was ill sup¬ 
ported by the Spanish Court, found it necessary to proceed to 
Madrid to hasten the supplies of troops and money which Philip III. 
and Derma were very slow in furnishing. On his way back he 
was seized with a fever, which prevented him from reaching the 
Netherlands till July 1606, and the only event of much impor¬ 
tance that year was the capture by him of Eheinberg (October 1st). 
At the conclusion of this campaign negociations were opened for 
a peace, of which Spain, and even Spinola himself, was now very 
desirous. The same result was ardently wished for by a large party 
in the United Provinces, at the head of which was John of Olden 
Barneveldt, Pensionary of Holland, the first statesman and patriot 
of his age ; and he at length prevailed upon Prince Maurice, who 
wished to continue the war, to enter into his views. The States, 
however, resolved not to treat unless their independence was 
acknowledged, a condition very unpalatable to the pride of Spain 
and the Archdukes. A subterfuge was at last hit upon. John 
Neyen, a Flemish Franciscan, who had studied in Spain, and was 
now Commissary-General of his order in the Netherlands, was sent 
to Eyswick (February 1607), whence he was introduced secretly of 
an evening to Prince Maurice and Barneveldt at the Hague. The 
monk slily evaded a direct recognition of the Dutch republic, by 
declaring that he was empowered to treat with “ a free people; ” 
nor would he accord to Maurice, whose eldest brother was still 
alive in Spain, the title of “ Prince,” but only that of “ Count of 
Nassau.” Nevertheless, a truce of eight months, to commence on 
the 4th of May, was agreed upon, in order to conduct the negocia¬ 
tions ; though not for a permanent peace, which would have been 
insufferable to Spanish pride, but only for a prolonged truce. The 
Hollanders, however, refused to suspend hostilities by sea, and 
while the negociations were pending, Admiral Heemskirk was 
despatched from the Texel to the coasts of Spain and Portugal 
with a formidable fleet, and instructed not only to watch over the 
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ships returning from the Indies, but also to inflict on 
iards all the damage in his power. Heemskirk sailed to the 
Bay of Gibraltar, where the Spanish fleet, consisting of twenty-one 
large ships under the command of Admiral Davila, was drawn up 
in order of battle under the guns of the fortress. Upon this for¬ 
midable array the Dutch commander bore down in full sail; the 
Spanish admiral at his approach retired behind his other ships, 
pursued by Heemskirk, who, as he neared the Spaniard was 
killed by a cannon ball; but Davila also soon shared the same 
fate. The officer who succeeded him in command, seeing that the 
fleet had sustained considerable loss, hoisted a white flag ; but the 
Dutch, animated with an uncontrollable fury against the Spaniards, 
would not recognise it, and continued the fight till they had almost 
destroyed the Spanish fleet, and killed 2000 of the crews. Then, 
after repairing at Tetuan the damage they had sustained, which 
was comparatively trifling, they again put to sea in small squadrons 
in order to intercept and capture the Spanish merchantmen (April 
1607). 

This bloody and decisive victory had a great effect in lowering 
the pride of the Spaniards, and rendering them more tractable; 
they found their commerce ruined, and were fain to ask quarter of 
the “ Beggars of the Sea.” Yet when the ratification of the truce 
arrived from Spain, it was not satisfactory. The independence of 
the United Provinces was not recognised; the instrument was 
signed, Yo el Rey (I, the King), a form used only towards subjects, 
and it was not sealed with the Great Seal. At the entreaty of the 
Archdukes, however, the Dutch consented to recall their fleet till a 
satisfactory ratification should be obtained within a given period. 

King James felt at first some alarm at the negociations between 
the Archdukes and the States; but he was at length satisfied with 
the explanations of Caron, the Dutch ambassador; and he sent 
Sir Ralph Winwood and Sir Richard Spencer to assist at the de¬ 
liberations. It was now necessary for France to take a decided 
part. Henry deemed it prudent to join England in mediating a 
peace between Spain and her revolted subjects; and in August 1607 
the President Jeannin was sent into Holland with instructions for 
that purpose. 14 Spinola was at the head of the Spanish embassy, 
whom Maurice brought in his own carriage to the Hague; but the 
negociations were chiefly conducted by Jeannin and Barneveldt. 

The discussions were long and stormy, and the provisional truce 
had often to be prolonged. Neyen the Franciscan endeavoured 


14 See on this subject the Negoc. du President Jeannin (Petitot, t. xii.). 



PEACE BETWEEN SPAIN AND HOLLAND. 

corrupt Aersens, the Dutch secretary, by offering him a splendid 
diamond for his wife, and for himself a bond of Spinola’s for 
50,000 crowns. Aersens communicated the offer to Prince Maurice, 
who advised him to accept it, and then to give up the bribes to 
the Council of State; and at a later stage of the proceedings. Olden 
Barneveldt produced these bribes to Verreiken, the minister of the 
Archdukes, and covered him with confusion. The leaders of the 
patriot, or anti-Orange party, among whom w$ may distinguish, 
besides Barneveldt, Ladenberg, Hogerbeets, and Hugo Grotius, 
Pensionary of Rotterdam, were willing not to haggle too closely 
about the terms; but the war party, which adhered to Maurice of 
Nassau, and which included the army and navy, the East India 
Company, the populace of the larger towns, and a considerable 
proportion of the clergy, appeared to recover its influence, and 
towards the end of 1608 the negociations were on the point of 
being broken off. Holland especially, where Maurice was all- 
powerful, and Zealand, where his estates lay, and where he almost 
ruled as a prince, were loud against a peace; and Zealand even 
threatened to givejierself to England, unless the French would de¬ 
clare against Spain. Philip III. through his ambassador Don Pedro 
de Toledo, had endeavoured to detach Henry IV. from the Dutch 
cause, by renewing his proposals for a matrimonial treaty between 
the families. Soon after the conclusion of the peace between 
Spain and England, Philip had tried to impress upon Henry that 
France and Spain, instead of opposing each other, should combine 
to dictate the law to Europe, and had suggested that they should 
cement their alliance by a double union between their children ; 
for Henry had now a son and daughter. There was a large party 
in France in favour of this alliance, and Henry himself appeared 
to listen to the proposal, but he was dissuaded from it by Rosni, the 
constant opponent of the House of Austria. The project when 
now renewed met with no better success* Early in 1609, Jeannin, 
seconded by the English ambassadors, succeeded in extorting some 
important concessions from the Spaniards; and he prevailed on the 
Dutch States to appoint a large deputation to accept the proffered 
terms. Accordingly a body of 800 deputies assembled at Bergen- 
op-Zoom to treat with the Spanish plenipotentiaries; and at last, 
on the 9th of April 1609, a truce was signed for a term of twelve 
years. In the preamble to the treaty, the Archduke acknowledged 
that both in his own name and t in that of the King of Spain, he 
treated with the Dutch States as with a free people. The treaty was 
founded on the basis of uti possidetis . Spain now yielded on the 
question of the Indian trade, which had been one of the chief sub- 
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_ ^ of dispute; disclaiming any intention of hindering the Du 1 _ 

ini their commerce with any parts of the two Indies not occupied 
by the Catholic King, or of molesting them in their possessions in 
the Moluccas. The Spaniards were also compelled to yield re¬ 
specting the navigation of the Scheldt, and the ruin of Antwerp was 
consummated for the benefit of the ports of Holland and Zealand. 
Great regard was shown in this treaty for the interests of the family 
of Nassau. It was provided that none of the descendants of 
William, Prince of Orange, should be liable for any debts he had 
contracted between the year 1567 and his death ; and that such of 
his estates within the territories of the Archdukes as had been 
confiscated should be restored. The States took care that Maurice 
should suffer nothing by the conclusion of the war; and they also 
augmented the appointments of Prince Frederick Henry and of 
Count William Louis of Nassau. 15 


By this treaty was virtually terminated, after a war of forty years, 
the struggle of the Dutch for independence* though a like period 
had still to elapse before it was formally recognised by Spain. Up 
to this period the Dutch had enlarged their Union by the addition 
of the two important provinces of Overyssel and Groningen; they 
had extended their boundary on the Flemish side by the conquest 
of Sluys, Hulst, and several other places, constituting what was 
afterwards called Dutch Flanders; on the frontiers of Brabant they 
had conquered several strong towns, including Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Breda, and Bois le Due; by means of Lillo and other forts they 
had obtained the command of the Scheldt; they had attacked, and 
vanquished in their own harbours, the powerful navies of Spain, 
and had interrupted and shared her commerce at the furthest 
extremities of the globe. 

Meanwhile Henry IV. had been pursuing his policy of weakening 
and annoying the House of Austria, which seemed to involve him 
in the grossest contradictions; for while he courted the German 
Protestants, he endeavoured at the same time to stand well with 
the Pope; and at home he showed more favour to the Eoman 
Catholics than to the Hugonots, as being both more able and more 
willing to extend and confirm the royal authority. Hence, in 
1603, he had recalled the Jesuits, and had intrusted to a celebrated 
member of the society, the Pere Cotton, the difficult and delicate 
task of directing his conscience; he had endowed several Jesuit 
colleges, and permitted that order to reinstal themselves at Paris, 
though not to lecture publicly. Henry’s former friends, the 


15 Dumont, t. r. pt. ii. p. 99 sqq. There treaty in Watson’s Philip III. vol. i. p. 
is a summary of the chief articles of the 384 sqq. 




ELECTION AND CHARACTER OF POPE PAUL V. 

[iigbnots, had indeed become his chief domestic enemies. 

Btfke of Bouillon, their principal leader, had long been intriguing 
with the malcontent French nobles, and with Spain; and in 1606 
Henry had appeared before Sedan with an army and compelled the 
Duke to surrender that place for a term of four years. But Henry’s 
policy compelled him to inconsistencies even in the treatment of 
his rebellious vassals; and. for fear of offending the Protestant- 
princes of Germany, he granted Bouillon a complete pardon, 
allowed him to retain his offices and honours, and suffered him 
to instal himself at court. 

At the same time Henry endeavoured to ingratiate himself with 
the Pope. On the death of Clement VIII., March 5th 1605, the 
influence of France had been exerted in the conclave to procure 
the election of Cardinal Alexander de’ Medici, a relative of the 
French Queen; 300,000 crowns were expended in the purchase of 
votes, and Alexander assumed with the tiara the title of Leo XI. 
But in less than a month the death of Leo occasioned another 
vacancy. It was supplied by the election of Cardinal Borghese, 
who took the name of Paul V. (May 16th 1605). Bellarmine, the 
great theologian of the Jesuits, had nearly obtained the tiara ; but 
his profession was against him; the Sacred College feared that, 
if the Society of Jesus once succeeded in seizing the throne of 
St. Peter, they would never relinquish it. 16 Originally an advocate, 
Borghese had risen through every grade of the clerical profession; 
but he had lived in seclusion buried in his studies, and his charac¬ 
ter was but little known. After his accession a great change was 
observed in him. He had conceived the most extravagant ideas of 
the grandeur of his office, and began his administration with acts 
of extreme rigour. He endeavoured to break down all the re¬ 
straints which the Italian governments had placed on the pontifi¬ 
cal authority in the relations of Church and . State, and in most 
instances he succeeded in extorting concessions; but Venice op¬ 
posed a formidable resistance. 

In that republic a little knot of liberal thinkers had been 
formed, at the head of whom was Fra Paolo Sarpi, the celebrated 
historian of the Council of Trent. Endowed with great originality 
of mind, Sarpi appears to have anticipated some of the doctrines 
of Locke; but it is difficult to describe the exact nature of his 
religious tenets; they seem to have approximated to those of the 
Reformation, and by some he was considered a Protestant in 
disguise. It is at all events certain, that he was a most determined 


18 See Bayle, art. Bcllarmin, 
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enemy of the secular influence of the Pope; and Cardinal Borghese 

nephew of Paul V. is said to have hired some assassins who 
attempted to poignard him. 

The contumacy of Venice soon gave occasion to open strife. 
The government having instituted a prosecution against two eccle¬ 
siastics, the Pope launched against the republic an interdict in all 
its ancient forms (April 17th 1606).. The Signory replied by a 
proclamation, in which they expressed their resolution to uphold 
their sovereign authority, and ordered the clergy to continue divine 
service, without regard to the Papal interdict; a command which 
was universally obeyed, except by the three orders of the Jesuits, 
Capuchins and Theatines, who, persisting in their fidelity to the 
Pope, were banished from the Venetian territories. Paul V. now 
meditated open force against the refractory republic, when 
Henry IV., to whose designs the friendship both of Venice and 
the Pope was needful, interposed his mediation. At his instance 
the Venetians made several concessions ; but, ’supported by Spain, 
they resolutely refused to receive back the Jesuits, and Paul was 
compelled to concede the point; a mortifying lesson for that 
haughty and violent Pontiff. 

Shortly after the affair of this interdict, Henry, in pursuance of 
his plans against the House of Austria, began to sound the Pope 
concerning the liberation of Italy from Spanish domination, and 
the wresting of the Imperial crown from the Hapsburgs. Agree¬ 
ably to his grand European scheme he held out to Paul the bait 
of Naples ; and though that Pontiff did not venture to give his 
direct consent, Henry trusted that the first victory would secure it. 
With the same views he also made advances to Venice and the 
Duke of Savoy. Venice promised her aid in consideration of re¬ 
ceiving a portion of the Milanese; and she was also to have Sicily, 
if the allies succeeded in wresting that island from the Spaniards. 
The Duke of Savoy was attracted with the prospect of Milan and 
the crown of Lombardy. Charles Emmanuel’s eldest son was to 
marry Elizabeth of France, Henry’s eldest daughter; and the 
Duke was to claim Milan in right of his wife — he had married 
a daughter of Philip II. of Spain — and by way of compensation 
for Belgium and Franche Comte, bestowed upon his sister-in-law 
Clara Eugenia. France, or at all events Sully 17 , affected to re¬ 
nounce all her pretensions in Italy, and to seek nothing but the 
honour and glory of rescuing that peninsula from foreign, domina¬ 
tion ; only Gaston, Duke of Anjou, Henry’s third son, an infant 


17 Rosni had been created Duke of Sully and peer of France early in 1606. 
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years old, was to be affianced to the heiress of Mantua and the 
Montferrat. Henry, however, had not quite the disinterested views 
of his minister. His policy may be said to have survived by tra¬ 
dition to the present day, for it embraced a plan which we have 
just seen realised by one of the overthrowers of his dynasty: namely, 
to round off the French territories by the cession of Savoy, and 
perhaps also of Nice, by the Duke of Savoy, in return for the 
assistance of France in conquering Milan. In fact, Henry’s scheme 
anticipated that reunion of nationalities — to adopt the term in 
vogue — by which ambition now covers her views of aggrandise¬ 
ment under the cloak of natural equity. Henry aimed to unite 
under the sceptre of France all who spoke the French tongue, 
a design which would ultimately include Lorraine, Belgium, and 
Franche Comte; and he had already begun to stir in this matter 
with regard to Lorraine, by demanding for the Dauphin the hand 
of the Duke of Bar’s only daughter by his deceased wife, the sister 
of the Queen of France; a demand which the Duke had not 
ventured to refuse. 18 


These plans were connected with another for striking a blow in 
the heart of Spain itself, which, however, was defeated by an un¬ 
foreseen and surprising occurrence. Spain still contained many 
thousand families of the Moriscoes, not only in Granada, but 
also in Valencia and Aragon, and even in Castile and Catalonia. 
Henry IV. had early in his reign opened secret communications 
with these discontented subjects of the Spanish crown, which were 
directed by the Marquis de la Force, governor of Bearn; and in 
a memorial addressed to the French King, the Moriscoes affirmed 
that they could raise an army of 80,000 men. 19 In 1605 a French 
agent employed in these intrigues had been detected and hanged 
in Valencia; a circumstance which served still further to inflame 
the bigoted hatred with which the unfortunate Moriscoes were re¬ 
garded by the Spanish Court. The distorted Christianity which it 
had been attempted to inculcate upon that people during the last 
century had made no real progress, though forced conversions were 
accomplished; for the monks despatched to preach the Gospel to 
them, by way of supporting their arguments, were accompanied by 
the hangman. The Archbishop of Valencia had long endeavoured to 
persuade Philip III. to expel all the Moriscoes from Spain, or send 
them to the galleys, and educate their children in the Christian faith; 
the Archbishop of Toledo, who was brother to the Duke of Lerma, 


18 For these negociations see Sully, Eco- 19 See Memoires of La Force, t. i. p. 
nomies Boy ales, and the Memoir es of Bas- 219 sqq. (ed. La Grange, 1843). 
sompierre and Fontenai-Mareuil. 




THE MORISCOES EXPELLED FROM SPAIN. 

I Grand-Inquisitor, went still further, and demanded the death^ 
aM the infidel race, without distinction of age or sex. The humanity, 
or the self-interest of the lay nobility, the estates of many of whom 
would be ruined by the massacre or banishment of the Moors, 
opposed for a while the execution of these barbarous measures, nor 
did the Court of Spain deem it prudent to resort to them, while 
engaged in the war with the revolted Netherlands; but scarcely 
had a peace been concluded with the United Provinces, when an 
edict was published for the expulsion of the Moors from Valencia. 
An insurrection which the Moriscoes had attempted in the moun¬ 
tains was suppressed, and more than 130,000 of them were com¬ 
pelled to embark, and thrown upon the coast of Africa, where 
three fourths of them perished of hunger and fatigue. The re¬ 
mainder succeeded in reaching Oran and Algiers. 

On the 9th of December appeared another edict directing the 
embarcation of the Moors of Granada, Murcia, and Andalusia; and 
on the 10th of January 1610 a third for the expulsion of those 
of Aragon, Catalonia and Castile. These last were driven towards 
the Pyrenees, and were forbidden to carry with them either money 
or bills. Some 100,000 of them 20 passed into France, either by 
crossing the mountains, or taking their passage to Marseilles ; but, 
in spite of the former tamperings of the French government with 
them, they did not fare much better than those expelled direct 
from the Spanish ports. Henry IV. published, indeed, an ordinance 
(February 22nd 1610) which, however, was soon recalled, directing 
that they should be received and suffered to remain, but, after 
making profession of Catholicism, an alternative which they had 
already rejected in their native homes; and that vessels should 
be provided for such of them as wished to depart. It was 
thought that large numbers of them would have been willing to 
embrace Protestantism; that form of Christianity, as we have 
already had occasion to observe, harmonising much better than the 
Koman Catholic worship with the horror of idolatry which cha¬ 
racterises the followers of Islam; but Henry was afraid to take a 
step which would have shocked the religious prejudices of the mass 
of the nation, by making so large an addition to his Protestant 
subjects. Many of the Moriscoes became the victims of the fanatics 
through whose districts they passed ; the greater part of them were 
detained for months on the French coast for want of transport, and 
were reduced to a state of indescribable distress by the inhumanity 


■° It must be observed that the accounts Spain are very discrepant, and range from 
of the number of Moriscoes expelled from 160,000 to a million. 
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and extortions of the officers appointed to superintend their 
Nation; and when at last they contrived to get on board their 
vessels, numbers of them were robbed and even precipitated into 
the sea by the sailors, while many more expired of misery and 
privation. So numerous, it is said, were the corpses thrown into 
the sea, that the inhabitants of Marseilles abstained from eating 
fish, and gave the name of Grenadines to the sardines, as having 
banqueted on the flesh of the unhappy Moors. 21 

Thus was consummated at avast immediate expense 22 , and at 
the price of inflicting an incurable wound on the future prosperity 
of Spain, that bigoted system of inhuman persecution which had 
been carried on since the administration of Ximenes. At the time 
of the expulsion of the Moors, Henry IV. was meditating open war 
against the House of Austria, both in Germany and Spain; and 
he was in hopes that he should be able to attack Philip III. soon 
enough to obtain the services of some of the Moriscoes. He was 
organising two large armies destined to enter Spain at the opposite 
sides of St. Sebastian and Perpignan; 14,000 men under Lesdi- 
guieres were ordered to join the Duke of Savoy in the operations 
contemplated in Italy; while Henry himself was preparing to 
lead another army to the assistance of the German princes in the 
affair of the Duchy of Juliers. But in order to explain this last 
transaction it will be necessary to resume from an earlier period 
the history of Germany. 

Brought up in Spain, gloomy, fanatical, addicted to abstruse 
studies, fonder of observing the stars 23 in his retirement at Prague 
than of attending to the affairs of his dominions, the Emperor 
Rodolph II., though himself unfit to govern, was yet loath to 
devolve any share of his power on his eldest surviving brother, 
Matthias, the heir-presumptive of his power; who, though himself 
not the model of a ruler, was better fitted than Rodolph by his 
manners and his German education to conduct the affairs of the 
empire. It was with reluctance that Rodolph had been at length 
compelled to intrust the administration of Hungary and Austria to 
Matthias, who, in the discharge of these functions, had, without 



21 Bouche, Hist, de Provence , t. ii. liv. 
x. p. 850; Viarclot, Hist., des Arabes et 
des Mores cCEspagne, t. i. ch. vii. 

22 The cost of transporting the Moors 
of Valencia alone amounted to 800,000 
ducats. Sir F. Cottington’s letters to 
Trumbull (published in Winwood’s Memo¬ 
rials , vol. iii.) contain many details re¬ 
specting this persecution. 

23 Rodolph’s observatory at Prague was 


successively superintended by two famous 
astronomers, Tycho Brahe and Kepler. 
The latter, who was invited to Prague in 
1600, passed a year as Tycho Brahe’s as¬ 
sistant ; but the two philosophers did not 
live on the best terms, as Kepler’s obser¬ 
vations were often at variance wdth the 
theories of his principal. On Tycho’s 
death, in Octobor 1601, Kepler was ap¬ 
pointed his successor. 
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the approbation of the Emperor, made concessions to the Hun¬ 
garian Protestants, and concluded with the Turks the peace of Sit- 
vatorok already mentioned. In order to carry out these measures, 
Matthias had, indeed, by a family compact, virtually deprived 
Rodolph of his power. In April 1606 he summoned to Vienna his 
younger brother, Maximilian, who had been some years governor 
of the Tyrol, and his two cousins, the Archdukes Ferdinand and 
Leopold of Styria 24 ; who, by a formal act, dated 25th April 1606, 
declared Matthias head of the House of Hapsburg, on account of 
the mental unsoundness betrayed from time to time by Rodolph. 25 
To this act, which was kept secret, the Archduke- Albert, go¬ 
vernor of the Netherlands, the only other surviving brother of the 
Emperor, also acceded. Matthias was already contemplating the 
deposition of Rodolph, and a year or two afterwards he openly 
manifested his hostility by convening the Austrian, as well as the 
Hungarian, States at Presburg (February 1st 1608), which by an 
Act of Confederation agreed to support Matthias. This was, 
unquestionably, a revolutionary movement, and Rodolph ordered 
the Austrian and Hungarian States, thus unconstitutionally united, 
to separate; but he was not obeyed. Long negociations ensued 
between the Emperor and Matthias, which, however, led to no 
result. It was evident that the differences between the brothers 
must be decided by arms. The bigoted government of Rodolph 
had caused the greatest discontent in Bohemia and Moravia; the 
latter province was in a state of open revolt. Matthias, by the 
advice of his minister, Cardinal Klesel, entered it with an army, 
and advanced to Czaslau in Bohemia, where, after convoking 
the combined States of Austria and Moravia, he invited those of 
Bohemia also to a general assembly on the 4th of May. Rodolph 
parried this blow by summoning the Bohemian States to Prague, 
though, as the majority of them were Protestants, he could expect 
no favourable result; and meanwhile Matthias advanced with his 
army to the neighbourhood of that capital. Here he permitted the 
States to conduct the negociations with the Emperor, or rather, to 
name their terms; and on the 29th of June 1608 a treaty 26 was 
concluded, by which Rodolph ceded Hungary to Matthias, with the 
title of King, as well as the archduchy of Austria above and below 
the Enns. Matthias also received the title of King-Elect of Bo¬ 
hemia, with the consent of the Bohemian States; who expressed 


24 Sons of the Archduke Charles II., a 
younger brother of the Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian II., and founder of the Styrian 
branch of the Austrian family. 


25 Menzel, Neuere Gesch. der Deutschen , 
B. iii S. 169. 

26 In Glafey, Pragmatische Gesch. Bo- 
hems, S. 666 fif. 
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their wish that he should immediately undertake the government 
of Moravia. On the other hand, Matthias took upon himself 
Rodolph’s debts in Hungary and Austria, and abandoned to him 
his own share of Upper Austria. 27 

Neither the Bohemians, however, nor the States of Hungary and 
Austria were content with these capitulations. The latter insisted 
upon the confirmation, nay, even the extension of the religious 
liberties granted to them by the Emperor Maximilian II., nor 
would they do homage to Matthias as their new sovereign till he 
had complied with their demands. After long negotiations Mat¬ 
thias found himself compelled to yield, and on the 19th of March 
1609 he signed a capitulation conceding complete religious tolera¬ 
tion. The Bohemian Diet, which had been assembled to declare 
Matthias successor to the crown*of Bohemia, had also demanded 




the re-establishment of all their ancient privileges in matters of 
religion, which had been much curtailed during Rodolph’s reign, 
through the influence of Spain and the Jesuits, and Rodolph had 
referred the settlement of the question to a future assembly. 
When this met, Rodolph’s councillors refused to recognise any 
other Protestant sect than that of the Utraquists, although many 
of the leading men in Bohemia, as Count Schlick, Count Thurn, 
and the eloquent Wenzel von Budowa, were either Lutherans or be¬ 
longed to the freethinking fanatics called « Picards . The Diet, find¬ 
ing that they could obtain no concessions, appointed a provisional 
government of thirty directors to sit at Prague; they raised an army, 
and named Count Thurn, Leonard von Fels, and John von Bubna 
to the command of it; and in June 1609 they published the articles 
for the maintenance of which they had resorted to these violent and 
extraordinary measures. Rodolph, who had neither troops nor 
money, by the advice of the. Spanish and Saxon ambassadors, 
agreed to a capitulation, with the secret determination of evading 
it; and on the 12th of July 1609 he signed the celebrated letters 
patent (Majestats Brief) which were the immediate occasion of 
the Thirty Years’ War. By this instrument complete religious 
liberty was allowed to all sects separated from Rome, of whatever 
denomination; they were admitted to the university of Prague; 
they received permission to build new churches, to appoint consis¬ 
tories, and even to choose protectors, a thing at variance with all 
good government; and all ordinances which the Emperor or his 


27 The northern part of the Tyrol was Styria, Carinthia, Camiola, and the county 
called Upper Austria. Lower Austria of Gorz. Further Austria was what i 9 
comprehended the district above and be- now called the Vorarlberg. 
low the Enns. Inner Austria comprised 
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iiceessors might hereafter issue in contravention of this charter 
were declared beforehand null and void. 28 

There was a prince, afterwards destined to obtain the Imperial 
sceptre, who regarded all these concessions to the Protestants with 
the most lively abhorrence. The Archduke Ferdinand of Styria, 
whom we have already had occasion to mention, possessed energy 
and talent, and an autocratic, if not exactly a noble, disposition; 
he had been bred up in the principles of Spain and the Jesuits, and 
he looked upon the uprooting of Protestantism as the special and 
solemn vocation of his life. In this respect he trod in the footsteps 
of his father Charles, who, at the beginning of the Catholic reac¬ 
tion, had committed to the flames 12,000 Lutheran Bibles and 
other books. In like manner Ferdinand, at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, had effected holocausts of heretic works, at 
Gratz and Laibach, and in the former place founded a convent of 
Capuchins on the spot where they had been consumed. He resorted 
to dragonnades against his refractory Protestant subjects ; and even 
in some towns erected, in terrorem , gallowses in the market-places, 
though he seems not actually to have used them. 

In his cousin 29 and schoolfellow, Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, 
afterwards the Elector Maximilian I., Ferdinand found a strenuous 
coadjutor of kindred principles; and both were destined to become 
leading figures in that great war of bigotry and intolerance which 
disfigured the first half of the seventeenth century. In other 
respects Maximilian possessed good talents, and was one of the 
best rulers Bavaria ever had. An act of aggression, which at once 
gratified Maximilian’s religious prejudices and augmented his 
dominions, had no little influence in producing that state of things 
in Germany which rendered possible the Thirty Years’ War. 

Donauworth, a free Imperial city in the Circle of Suabia, but to 
which the Dukes of Bavaria asserted some ancient pretensions, had 
adopted the Protestant confession; but it held within its walls a 
small minority of Catholics, through whom the Jesuits were en¬ 
deavouring to foment a reaction. In 1606 the abbot of the 
Benedictine abbey of Holy Cross thought fit to marshal in the 
streets processions conducted with all that gorgeous pageantry in 
which the Eomish Church delights, though such things had before 


28 Dumont, t. v pt. ii. p. 115. An abstract 
in Menzel, Neuere Gesck. der Deutschen , 
B. iii. S. 201 if. The Majestats Brief al¬ 
lowed Protestants to have churches and 
burial-grounds in the royal towns; and 
it was an attempt; nine years after, to ex¬ 
tend this privilege to cathedral and abba- 


tial towns, that gave rise to the distur¬ 
bances which led to the Thirty Years’ 
War. 

20 Maximilian was the son of Duke . 
William V. of Bavaria, brother of Fer¬ 
dinand’s mother, Mary. 
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A^jefen/tolerated only in a quiet way. Disturbances followed; the 
ionics and clergy were hooted and assaulted by the populace; and 
Maximilian, by perseverance, at length procured from the Aulic 
Council a decree by which Donauworth was placed under the ban 
of the empire, and the execution of the sentence intrusted to him¬ 
self (August 1607). As the inhabitants showed no signs of sub¬ 
mission, Maximilian, in November, after publishing the ban with 
the customary solemnities, despatched some troops to take pos¬ 
session of the town; together with four Jesuits and two bare- 
footed friars to bring the inhabitants to a proper sense of relmon. 
A demand was then made for the expenses of executing the °ban 
which were estimated so high as to render payment impossible; and 
thus Donauworth from a free Imperial Protestant city was converted 
into a Catholic provincial town of Bavaria. 

, Th ,® “J roubles of Donauworth ’’are important in general history 
only by their consequences. The German Protestant princes had, 
m 1603, entered into an alliance at Heidelberg to protect them¬ 
selves from the innovations daily made by Austria and Bavaria, and 
emg a armed by the proceedings at Donauworth, convened an 
sembly at Ahausen, an ancient convent in the territory of Anspach. 
eie the Elector Palatine, Frederick IV., and Christian of Anhalt, 
who had summoned the meeting, were met by Joachim Ernest and 
Christian the two Margraves of Brandenburg-Anspach and Bran¬ 
denburg-Culmbach, together with the Count Palatine, Philip 
Louis °f Neuburg, and the Duke John Frederick of WiirtemberJ• 
and they formed, for a period of ten years, a defensive alliance’ 

' V ° bt r ed , the name of the Protestant Union (May 4th 
1608.) The objections which they took against the proceedings 
at Donauworth were, that it was not competent to the Aulic 
Council to pronounce sentence against a free Imperial city, such 
power residing only in the diets and the Imperial Chamber; and 
turther, that the execution of the ban had been intrusted to a prince 
of the Circle of Bavaria, whilst the decree was against a state of 
the Circle of Suabia. By the Act of Union, the allies agreed to 
provide an army and a common chest, and they named the Elector 
Palatine to be their director in time of peace; but in case of war 


80 The Act will be found in Sattler’s 
(xesch. Wurtembergs . B. vi. Beil. 4. There 
is an abstract of it in Menzel, B. iii. S. 
173. 

31 The Aulic Council was established 
by Maximilian I. As the members of it 
were all named by the Emperor, it was of 
course subservient to his will; and he en¬ 
deavoured to draw under its jurisdiction 
VOL. II. q 


cases which should have been decided by 
the Imperial Chamber. But its authority 
was constantly disputed by the German 
orates, and did not obtain entire recog- 
nition till the peace of Westphalia; after 
which its power went on continually in¬ 
creasing. See Pfeffel, sub anno 1512 
(t. li. p. 98 sq.). 
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any prince whose territory should be attacked, when th< o 
affairs of the Union were to be directed by a council of war. At 
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subsequent meetings held at Rothenburg on the Tauber and Halle 
in Suabia, the Margrave Joachim Ernest was appointed general of 
the Union out of the territories of the allied princes, with Christian 
of Anhalt for his lieutenant. The Union was eventually joined 
by fifteen Imperial cities, including Strasburg, Ulm, and Nurem¬ 
berg, by the Landgrave Maurice of Hesse, and by John Sigismund, 
the new Elector of Brandenburg. 

This alliance on the part of the Protestants provoked a counter 
one of the Catholics, organised by Maximilian of Bavaria. At his 
invitation the plenipotentiaries of the Bishops of Wurzburg, Con¬ 
stance, Augsburg, Passau, Ratisbon and other prelates assembled 
at Munich in July 1609; and the Catholic States of the Circles of 
Suabia and Bavaria agreed to enter into an alliance which after¬ 
wards obtained the name of the Holt League. The alliance 
purported to be only a defensive one; but in case of need great 
powers were intrusted to Maximilian as its director, who had raised 
a little standing army, under the command of Baron Tilly, already 
notorious by the cruelties which, in the service of the Emperor, 
he had committed against the Protestants. In August the League 
was joined by the three spiritual Electors; and subsequently an 
alliance was made with the Pope and subsidies demanded from 
Spain. 

Thus the great religious parties of Germany were formally 
arrayed against each other; for open violence nothing was wanting 
but the occasion, and this was afforded by a dispute which arose 
respecting the succession to the Duchy of Juliers. 

On the 25th of March 1609 had died, without issue, John 
William, Duke of Juliers, Cloves and Berg, Count of La Marck 
and Ravensberg, and Lord of Ravenstein. Numerous claimants to 
the succession of Juliers arose, of whom the most important were 
the following four: 1. The Albertine, or now Electoral, House of 
Saxony, which founded its pretensions on a promise of the rever¬ 
sion of the Duchies of Juliers and Berg given, by the Emperor 
Frederick III. in 1483. 2. The Ernestine, or Ducal, House of 

Saxony alleged, besides this promise common to both branches 
of the family, the marriage contract between the Elector John 
Frederick and Sybilla of Cloves and Juliers (1526); which bad 
been confirmed by the Emperor Charles V., the Diet of the Empire, 
and the provincial States of the three Duchies. 3. John Sigismund, 
Elector of Brandenburg, claimed by right of his wife, Anne of 
Prussia, daughter of Mary Eleanor of Juliers, eldest sister of the 
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last duke, as well as by the letters patent of Charles V., 154b, 
confirmed by his successor in 1566 and 1580, which appointed 
the duke’s sisters to the succession. 4. Philip Louis, Count 
Palatine of Neuburg, who also pleaded the claim of his wife, Anne 
of Juliers, younger sister of the deceased duke, by whom he had 
a son, Wolfgang Louis. 

The whole question, therefore, turned on the following points: 
Whether the contested duchies were solely male fiefs, or female as 
well ? Whether the reversion of the House of Saxony, founded on 
the assumption of their being male fiefs, was to be preferred to a 
subsequent privilege in favour of the sisters of the last duke ? 
Whether such a privilege, first granted in 1526, could be opposed 
to the marriage contract of 1546 ? and lastly. Whether the daughter 
of the eldest sister could contest the claim of the son of the 
youngest sister ? 32 

In the present posture of affairs the question of this succession 
derived its chief importance from the circumstance that, though 
Protestantism had spread around them, the Dukes of Juliers had 
always remained firmly attached to the orthodox Church, thus 
constituting one of the few large Catholic powers among the tem¬ 
poral princes of Germany. As the various claims had arisen from 
the awards of his predecessors, the Emperor Rodolph II. evoked 
the cause before the Aulic Council, as the proper tribunal in all 
feudal disputes; and to this course the Elector of Saxony, always 
the subservient friend of the House of Austria, readily consented. 
But as the policy of Saxony was of great moment in the wars and 
quarrels that were about to desolate Germany, it will here be 
proper to give a brief account of that electorate, and of the re¬ 
ligious and political views by which it was governed. 

That unfortunate strife between the Lutheran and Calvinist 
divines, to which we have before alluded, and which divided the 
German Protestants into two hostile camps, had nowhere been 
attended with more disastrous effects than in Saxony. During the 
latter portion of the sixteenth century the Elector Augustus had 
introduced a sort of inquisition into his dominions; and by the 
Confession of Faith styled the Concordien-Formel , or Formula of 
Concord, published in 1580, had, as it were, erected Lutheranism 
into a Protestant Papacy. The confession was forced upon clergy¬ 
men and schoolmasters; those who refused it were turned out by 
hundreds from office and bread; Melanchthon himself was abused 
in his grave, and the adherents of his principles were designated 
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names of Philipists or C)*ypto-Calvinists. So 
intolerant was Augustus that he actually caused a medal 
to be struck in commemoration of his victory over four theo¬ 
logians, whom he had reduced to silence by persecution! Cal¬ 
vinists were regarded as children of perdition, to be extermi¬ 
nated from the earth; and from this period Saxony approximated 
much more nearly to the doctrines of Eome than to those of the 
Reformed Church, 

Christian I,, the successor of Augustus, was rather- more mode¬ 
rate. He died in 1591 leaving a minor son, Christian II.; but 
before he was buried the Saxon nobles rose against his Chancellor 
Krell and his party, who from their moderation were suspected 
of Calvinism. Many of them were persecuted and banished; Krell 
himself was thrown into prison, where he was kept ten years; and 
after repeated torture was at length executed in 1601. Christian II. 
was distinguished only by his sottishness; he is said to have drunk 
two large pitchers of wine daily 33 , till he was suddenly carried off 
in July 1611; when he was succeeded by his brother, John George, 
whose conduct, as we shall have occasion to relate, contributed 
greatly to enhance the sufferings of Germany during the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

As the Emperor naturally preferred such good friends and semi- 
Catholic princes as the Saxon Electors to the other claimants of 
the inheritance of Juliers, he made no difficulty in granting to 
Christian II. the eventual investiture of the litigated fiefs; but, till 
a definitive judgment should be pronounced, he sequestered them 
into the hands of his cousin Leopold, Bishop of Passau, the brother 
of Ferdinand of Styria. This step, however, proved fatal to the 
Saxon cause. The Elector of Brandenburg and the Count Palatine 
of Neuburg, reckoning on the support of France and the United 
Provinces, resolved to make common cause; and regardless of the 
Emperor’s prohibition to the subjects of the duchies to acknowledge 
any sovereign till the Imperial decision was awarded, they jointly 
occupied those territories, and assumed the title of “ Princes in 
possession.” 

The reliance which the Protestant princes placed on Henry IY. 
was not unfounded. As we have said, that monarch had long been 
engaged in intrigues with them; and in the autumn of 1602, 
Maurice, Landgrave of Hesse, surnamed “the Learned,” had 
visited his court incognito with the view of effecting a German 
Protestant League under the protectorate of France. Schemes 
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of procuring the Imperial crown for Henry, or else 
of Bavaria, who, with all his fellow-feeling for the 
House of Austria in matters of religion, harboured a secret jealousy 
of their greatness. The support of Bavaria would have brought 
with it that of all Catholic Germany; but the times were not yet 
ripe for action. Maurice and Henry, however, parted on the best 
terms; the latter assured the Landgrave that, in his inmost soul, 
he was still devoted to “the religion,” and that he should make 
a fresh public confession of it before he died 34 , assurances which 
contrast strongly with those which he was always giving to the 
clergy, the French parliaments and the Court of Rome, and 
forcibly illustrate Henry’s own admission that the law of necessity 
made him say one thing while he meant another. 

Henry’s views induced him easily to listen to the applications of 
the Elector of Brandenburg and the Count Palatine for assistance, 
and on his representations the provincial States of Berg, Cleves, 
La Marck and Ravenstein consented to put their fortresses into 
the hands of those princes, but on condition that the Roman 
Catholic worship should be maintained. The city of Juliers, on 
the other hand, which was under the influence of the Margravine 
of Burgau, fourth sister of the late duke, declared for the opposite 
party, and admitted the captain of the Archduke Leopold, who 
had already assembled an army, and who was supported by the 
Belgian Archdukes (December 1609). 

It has been attempted, by means of Henry’s amorous foibles, to 
throw a false air of romance over the last great political act of his 
life; and the most recent historian of France has, in his eloquent 
pages, gravely ascribed Henry’s projected expedition to Juliers to 
his- new love for Charlotte de Montmorenci. 35 It is true that, at 
the age of fifty-five, Henry had conceived a passion—if such a 
term can fitly be applied to the numerous amours of the volatile 
monarch—for Charlotte, then in all the bloom of seventeen : with 
the view at once of gratifying and concealing his inclinations, he 
had given her in marriage to his cousin, the Prince of Conde, 
whom he called his nephew; a young man of sullen unsocial tem¬ 
per, suspected of shameful vices, and supposed to be no genuine 
scion of the illustrious house whose name he bore. Conde, however, 
proved not so compliant as his “uncle” had hoped and imagined; 
he carried off his young wife into Picardy; and Henry, to obtain 
a sight of the object of his adoration, committed many follies ill 

84 It is the Landgrave himself who re- edited by Rommel, ap. Martin, t. x. p. 521. 
lates this anecdote. See Correspondance 85 Ibid. p. 555. 
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becoming a gray-haired lover: travelling the country in disguise, 
and moving the pity, or contempt, of Charlotte, by handing her 
* into her coach in the garb of a servant. The jealous husband, 
in a gloomy November night, compelled his young spouse to enter 
his carriage, conducted her into Belgium, and placed her under 
the protection of the Archdukes Albert and Clara Eugenia; whilst 
he himself took shelter at Cologne, and afterwards set off for the 
Court of Philip III. On his way thither he published in Lombardy 
an absurd manifesto, denouncing the grievances of the French 
people, which ho affirmed he had studied in their cottages, and he 
accused Sully of a design to usurp the crown! 

Inflamed at once by disappointed love, the ingratitude of a re¬ 
lative, and the treason of a subject, Henry had warned the Arch¬ 
dukes not to shelter his “ nephew, ” under pain of incurring his 
hostility. Albert and Clara Eugenia, according to *their custom, 
beat about till they had received instructions from the Court of 
Spain; which, while it affected to interpose between Henry and 
Conde only for the good of both parties, recommended the Archdukes 
to give the fugitives an asylum. But that this was the real cause 
of war cannot for a moment be supposed. We have already seen 
that, however addicted to women, Henry was not weak enough to 
sacrifice to them his policy and the interests of France. 36 Instead 
of being the inspiration of love, his conduct on this occasion was 
guided by the advice of the cold and politic Sully; who pointed 
out that now, when the House of Habsburg was hampered by its 
domestic quarrels, was the moment to strike a blow; and he con¬ 
trasted the disorder of the empire with the unity of France, and the 
prosperous state of her finances. Long, indeed, before the flight 
of Conde the French arsenals had resounded with the din of pre¬ 
paration, and negociations had been opened which embraced the 
greater part of Europe. Early in 1610 Henry concluded at Halle 
in Suabia a treaty with the German Protestant Union to uphold 
the rights of the inheritors of Cleves, and to drive from Juliers the 
Archduke Leopold. France promised to raise 10,000 men; the 
confederated princes as many more; the Dutch, who entered 
warmly into the affair, in the hope of seizing the Spanish Nether¬ 
lands, engaged to provide 17,000 or 18,000 men; the King of 
Denmark favoured the cause, and even the unwarlike English 
monarch, James I., embarked in the quarrel and promised a con¬ 
tingent of 4000 men. 

The views of Henry IV. and Sully embraced the wresting of the 

38 On this head he was entitled to adopt the saying of Aristippus; exw tt/v Aa'tSct, 
ovic %\Ofxai vrrb rrjs AatSos. 
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Imperial sceptre from the House of Austria; a scheme that appeared 
ib be feasible only by enticing the Duke of Bavaria with the hope 


of obtaining it. The Kings of England, and Denmark, the Elector 
of Brandenburg and the Elector Palatine had consented to accept 
a Catholic Emperor, but with guarantees for religion; the vote of 
Ernest of Bavaria, Elector of Cologne, uncle of the candidate, 
might be reckoned on; but a fourth vote was still necessary to 
secure a majority. The only other Protestant Elector was Christian 
of Saxony, a Lutheran, but as we have said devoted to the Imperial 
House. It was resolved, therefore, that if he obstinately -adhered 
to that alliance, and continued to betray the common cause of 
Protestantism, the act by which Charles V. had deprived John Fre¬ 
derick of the Saxon Electorate was to be declared null and void, 
and. that dignity was to be restored to the Ernestine branch of the 
House of Saxony. It was hoped that the resistance of the Imperial 
family would be paralysed by the distracted condition of their 
dominions, and that anti-dynastic revolutions might be excited in 
Hungary and Bohemia, and national princes substituted in those 
countries for the ruling house. French and Herman envoys were 
employed to propagate these schemes even in Transylvania and 
Wallachia; while from the north the King of Sweden and his son 
had assured Henry of their good wishes. It does not appear, how¬ 
ever, how far Maximilian of Bavaria himself had entered into this 
plan for transferring to him the empire, although Sully positively 
asserts that he gave his consent to it 37 ; yet it is certain that he 
remained perfectly quiet at the time of the French King’s projected 
invasion, notwithstanding that the members of the Protestant 
Union had taken up arms. 

The preparations of Henry IV. were on the grandest scale. 
Besides the armies destined for Italy and Spain, as already men¬ 
tioned, he had prepared, instead of the 10,000 men promised to 
the Herman princes, an army of more than 30,000, which he in¬ 
tended to lead in person to Juliers. The plan of the campaign was 
to seize all the passages of the Meuse, and to surprise Charleroi, 
Maestricht. and Namur, while at the same time the Dutch were to 
blockade the Flemish harbours; the Belgian democracy was to be 
invited to rebellion; the nobles who possessed any jurisdiction were 
to be expelled; and a republic was to be proclaimed. A junction 
was to be formed at Duren or Stavelo with the Herman princes 
and Maurice of Nassau; in case of prompt success in the north, 
Franche Comte was next to be attacked; and then, according to 

37 MSmoires, t. viii. p. 229 (Petitot). Cf. Menzel, Neuere Gesch. der Deutschen , B. iii. 
SS. 130, 176. 
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circumstances, the King was either to march into Italy or Bohemia, 
and to call upon the Germans to decide the great question about 
the empire. 

The Pope, alarmed at these mighty preparations, endeavoured 
to frustrate them by bringing about an accommodation. The 
Emperor and the King of Spain were disposed to make large con¬ 
cessions ; the Belgian Archdukes granted a passage to the French 
army, and agreed to send back the Princess of Conde; and even 
Henry himself felt some natural hesitation on the brink of so 
momentous an enterprise. His plans had been differently received 
in France, according to the tempers and views of men. They were 
of course regarded with an evil eye by the old fanatical Catholic 
party, whose resentment he dreaded. The Jesuits were at work 
spreading sinister rumours; it was said that the King meant to 
destroy the Catholic religion in Germany; the cries of the 
soldiers were commented on, who declared that they would follow 
the King anywhere, even against the Pope; and sermons were 
daily delivered containing invectives against the Edict of Nantes, 
the government and the person of the King. Nay, even the Queen 
herself, and her favourite Concini, were in secret correspondence 
with Madrid. 

The cares of Henry were aggravated by a presentiment of his 
own approaching fate. Unacquainted with fear on the battle-field, 
he dreaded the knife of the assassin; obscure rumours of con¬ 
spiracies were floating about, and he communicated to Sully his 
conviction that he should be murdered on the occasion of the first 
great public solemnity. Such an occasion was approaching. On 
the 20th of March 1610, Henry had issued a decree conferring the 
regency on his consort, Mary de’ Medici, during his absence from 
the kingdom, but subject to a council of fifteen persons, with 
whom all the effective authority would lie. As the Queen, like any 
other member of it, had only a single vote, Mary’s self-love was 
sorely wounded by this step ; but she used the conjuncture to 
persuade Henry to complete the long-deferred ceremony of her 
coronation, although he grudged both the expense of that pageant 
and the delay which it would cause in his departure. 

And now everything was arranged for carrying out that grand 
scheme of policy which Henry had so long been meditating. The 
troops had begun to move; the Queen had been crowned with 
great pomp at St. Denys by the Cardinal de Joyeuse, May 13th ; 
her solemn entry into Paris was fixed for the 16th; and three days 
afterwards the King was to set off for the army. But on the 14th, 
while passing in his carriage from the Eue St. Honore into the 
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de la Ferronerie, its progress was arrested by two carts; and 
at this moment a man mounted on the wheel and stabbed the 
King with a knife between the ribs. Henry threw up his arms, 
exclaiming “ I am wounded; ” and the assassin seized the oppor¬ 
tunity to repeat the blow more fatally, by stabbing him to the 
heart. He never spoke more. The murderer was seized by the 
King’s suite, and turned out to be one Franpois Kavaillac, who had 
passed a noviciate in the convent of the Feuillants at Paris, and 
had afterwards been a schoolmaster in his native town of Angou- 
leme. In his examination he assigned as his motives for the deed, 
the King’s having neglected to convert the Hugonots, and his 
design of making war upon the Pope; that is, in Kavaillac’s 
notion, on God himself. In this view his crime was the result of 
fanaticism, inflamed by the discourses and sermons which he heard; 
but the Spanish Court, Mary de’ Medici, and Concini, gained so 
much by the act, that there were not wanting those who suspected 
them to be privy to it; together with the Duke d’Epernon, who 
was in the coach with Henry at the time, and to whom the town 
of Angouleme belonged. Nay, it is even said that Kavaillac, 
during the last dreadful tortures of his execution, denounced their 
names; but the papers containing his depositions were sup¬ 
pressed. 38 These charges, however, rest on no certain foundation. 

Thus perished Henry IV., and with him his extensive projects, 
at a time when his robust constitution, at the age of fifty-seven, 
still promised many years of life. The main features of his cha¬ 
racter will have been gathered from his history, for his virtues and 
defects were alike without concealment. In the more private 
intercourse of life his tastes and habits were of the simplest kind. 
He preferred the bagpipe and the hautboy to more refined and 
artificial music; he loved to mix and talk with the people in the 
taverns or ferry-boats whither his hunting-parties led him; and 
when campaigning, he would sit with the soldiers and partake of 
their black bread. He frequented the fairs and markets, and often 
made purchases, but he always offered the lowest price, and it was 
observed to be of no advantage to deal with the King. 39 Some 
parts of his conduct it would be difficult to defend; but it may 
be easier to rail at his faults and weaknesses than to imitate his 
virtues. 


38 See Michelet, Henri IV. et Richelieu. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

No sooner had the murder of Henry IV. been perpetrated, than the 
Duke d’Epernon, who had been an eye-witness of it, hastened, in 
his capacity of colonel-general of the infantry, to appoint the guard 
at the Louvre, and to occupy with troops the principal places of 
the capital. The ministers of the late King, Silleri, Villeroi, and 
Jeannin, with whom d’Epernon and Guise agreed, advised Mary to 
seize the regency before the princes of the blood should have time 
to dispute it with her; and d’Epernon proceeded to the convent of 
the Augustinians, where the Parliament had been assembled, and 
overawed it by his language. That body, however, was of itself 
sufficiently inclined to exert a privilege which did not consti¬ 
tutionally belong to it. Henry had been assassinated at four o’clock 
in the afternoon; before seven, the Parliament brought to Mary de 
Medici an ArrSt conferring upon her the regency; to which, 
indeed, she had already been appointed by Henry, though for a 
different purpose, and with less extensive powers. 

In these proceedings. Sully, the prime minister of Henry, was 
conspicuous by his absence. At the time of the King’s murder, 
Sully was waiting for him at the arsenal; instead of Henry came a 
gentleman of his suite, bringing the knife, still reeking with his 
blood. Sully’s first impulse was to mount his horse and ride to¬ 
wards the Louvre ; in the Rue St. Honore he was met by Vitri, the 
captain of the guard, who, with tears in his eyes, implored him to 
go no further; it was rumoured, he said, that the plot had been 
hatched in high places, had many ramifications. Sully turned his 
horse’s head and shut himself up in the Bastille; whence he sent a 
message to his son-in-law, the Duke of Rohan, then in Champagne, 
to hasten to Paris with the 6000 Swiss whom he commanded. But 
the Queen sent to assure Sully of her confidence; and on the 
following morning, he appeared at the Louvre; Mary brought 
to him the infant Louis XIII., and while Sully embraced the heir 
of his late friend and master, the Queen besought him to serve the 
son as he had served the father. Deceitful words! Concini was 
already director of Mary and the state. On the same morning, the 
regency of the Queen was solemnly confirmed in a Lit de Justice, 
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at which the youthful King presided, and in infantine tones ap- 
ointed his mother to be his tutor. Not many weeks after we find 
him imploring the guardian he had himself appointed not to apply 
the horsewhip too severely 1 ; for personal chastisement was among 
the means of his education. 

The regency of Mary de’ Medici was not unpopular. She was 
now in the meridian of womanly beauty; a well developed person 
and a majestic air procured for her the admiration of the Parisians, 
and in her progresses through the metropolis she was received with 
the acclamations of the people. But they also lamented the loss 
of Henry, whose merits were not appreciated till he was dead. It 
was difficult to save Ravaillac, when proceeding to execution, 
from the fury of the populace; his remains, instead of being 
burnt pursuant to his sentence, were seized by the crowd and 
torn to pieces; even the peasants of the neighbourhood carried 
off portions of them to burn in their villages. The Sorbonne, 
at the instance of the Parliament of Paris, issued a decree con¬ 
demning the principles from which the assassination had proceeded, 
and the Parliament itself ordered the book of Mariana, in which 
that Jesuit sanctions regicide, to be burnt. Yet Henry had courted 
that sect, apparently to propitiate their power of doing him mischief. 
To gratify his confessor, P&re Cotton, he had appointed by his will 
that his heart should be entombed in their church at La Fl&che, 
and one morning early, before Paris was awake, several of their 
order carried it off secretly in a coach, escorted by many of the 
nobility on horseback. It was a prize, as L’Estoile maliciously 
observes, for which they had long been waiting. 2 

Mary de’ Medici had stolen a march upon the princes of the 
blood, whose characters did not render them very formidable. 
Conde, as we have seen, was absent in Italy; of his two uncles, one, 
the Prince de Conti, was almost imbecile; the other, the Count of 
Soissons, who had absented himself from the court, was entirely 
venal. He arrived in Paris on the 17th of May; but abandoned 
all his pretensions for a sum of 200,000 crowns, and an annual 
pension of 50,000. Henry of Conde, first prince of the blood, 
was, as already related, in a state of rebellion against Henry IY.; 
but he protested his devotion to the young King, and finding that 
he should be well received, returned to Paris in the middle of July, 
when most of the nobility, who were disgusted with the conduct 
of Concini, and the other rapacious favourites by whom the Queen 
was surrounded, went out to meet and welcome him; and he 



1 Michelet, Henri IV. p. 203. 
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Centered the capital at the head of 1500 gentlemen. 3 But Concha 
vms as meanly venal as his uncle. At his first interview with the 
Queen, Mary was all grace, the prince all submission. The treasure 
amassed by Henry IV. in the Bastille for his projected war supplied 
Mary with unlimited means of seduction; and the county of 
Clermont, a pension of 200,000 livres, the Hotel de Grondi, with 
30,000 crowns to furnish it, together with a seat in the Council, 
converted Conde from a rival into a subject. The Queen also 
gained the leading nobles by giving them pensions and govern¬ 
ments 4 ; the people, by remitting several unpopular ordinances 
and taxes; the Hugonots, by confirming the Edict of Nantes. Her 
new situation seemed to have roused a fresh spirit in her. She was 
up at sunrise to receive her privy council; she devoted the whole 
morning to business; after dinner she admitted to an audience 
all who demanded it, and in the evening she discussed her affairs 
with confidential friends. 


But there was one man who was not to be gained. Sully viewed 
with aversion both the domestic and foreign policy of Mary, so 
contrary to all his former projects: he resolved to retire, and in 
October, during the sacre of Louis XIII. at Bheims, he obtained 
leave to visit his estates, and set off with a determination never to 
return. His administrative talents were soon missed; nothing 
went right in his absence, and, at the pressing solicitation of Mary 
and her ministers, he again returned to the helm. He was now 
about fifty years of age, in the full maturity of his powers, and 
ambitious to employ his talents in those schemes for the benefit of 
France which had so long engrossed his attention; but he ex¬ 
perienced a furious opposition from the rapacious courtiers and 
nobles; his life was even threatened, and in January 1611 he 
found himself compelled finally to relinquish office. From this 
time till his death in 1641, at the age of eighty-two, his life was 
passed in retirement on his estates of Bosni, Boisbelle, Sully, and 
Villebon ; and it was reserved for him, at length, to see his plans 
realised in part by Eichelieu. 6 

Except in one point the policy of Henry IV. and his great 
minister was entirely abandoned. The Queen had always been in 


3 Mhn, d’Estr^es (in Petitot, 2 de s6r. t. 
xvi. p. 189). If the Queen had not per¬ 
suaded some gentlemen to remain with 
the King, says Pontehartrain {Mem. t. i. p. 
418), not one would have stayed in Paris. 

4 Jeannin admitted to the States-Gene- 
ral in 1614 that pensions, which under 
Henry IY. had been less than two mil¬ 
lions per annum, then figured for a sum 


of 5,650,000 livres! See the Relation 
des Etats- Gen. in the Arch. Curieuses , 
2 de s6r. t. i.; Cf. Fontenai-Mareuil, t. i 
p. 134. 

5 For Sully and his fall, see, besides the 
Economies Roy ales, the Mkmoires of Fon¬ 
tenai-Mareuil, of Pontehartrain, and of 
the Duke de Rohan. 
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Chap. III.] LEOPOLD DRIVEN FROM JULIERS. 


favour of a Spanish alliance, and was particularly desirous of the 
" Spanish match proposed during the lifetime of her husband; and 
in these views she was supported by Concini, his wife La Ualigai, 
and the Duke d’Epernon. Even the ministers Silleri, Villeroi, and 
Jeannin, were for conciliating Spain; but at the same time they 
recommended that the alliances with England, Holland, the Uer- 
man Protestant princes, and the Turks, should be confirmed; and 
though three fourths of the army of Champagne were disbanded, they 
persuaded the Council, in spite of the opposition of the Jesuits, that 
the treaty of Halle should be carried out. It was a sort of compro¬ 
mise between the parties, and the last concession to the policy of 
Henry IV. 

The bishop and Archduke, Leopold, had already begun to 
think of treating for the surrender of Juliers, when the news of 
Henry IV.’s assassination determined him to a vigorous resis¬ 
tance; and Rauschenberger, his commandant in that city, had 
succeeded in defending it not only against the two Herman princes 
but also against Maurice of Nassau, who had appeared before it in 
the last week in July. In August, however, the besieging forces 
were joined by some 14,000 French, under the Marshal de la 
Chatre, with the Duke of Rohan for his lieutenant, and on the first 
of September Rauschenberger found it necessary to capitulate. A 
prince of the House of Brandenburg now obtained the government 
of J uliers and its territory, although the Emperor Rodolph had, in 
June, formally invested with it Christian II., the Elector of 
Saxony. 6 The Archduke Leopold continued to maintain some 
troops in Alsace, which committed terrible disorders, till the Union 
sent an army against him, compelled him to dismiss his troops 
and enter into the treaty of Willstatt. The Elector Palatine, 
Frederick IV., one of the chief leaders of the Protestant Union, 
died in September 1610, leaving by his will the Duke of Zwei- 
briicken (Deux Ponts), a Calvinist, the guardian of his minor son, 
Frederick V.; although the Duke of Neuburg, a Lutheran, was his 
nearest relation. 7 The Duke of Deux Ponts now became a director 
of the Union. 

In the Palatinate, as in Saxony, the contest between the 
Lutherans and Calvinists had been long and violent, but had 
terminated in the predominance of the latter. The old Electoral 
Palatine line had died out in 1559 with Otho Henry; who was 
succeeded by Frederick III, founder of the line of Simmern. 


6 Menzel, B. iii. S. 210. 

7 Frederick V.’s mother was the ce¬ 
lebrated Louisa Juliana, whose life has 


been written by Spanheim (Memoires de 
Louise Juliane Electricc Palatine. Ley¬ 
den, 1645). 
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td^rick had been bred a Lutheran, but, in 1560, he decla: 
self in favour of the doctrines of Calvin, and caused them to 
be embraced by his subjects. He was the first sovereign prince 
who adopted the tenets of the Beformed Church. Frederick IY. 
who had enjoyed the electorate since 1592, became the principal 
leader of the reformed party. His unfortunate son, Frederick V., 
was bred up under the Duke of Bouillon at Sedan, at that time a 
kind of second metropolis and citadel of Calvinism. 

Meanwhile in France the politics of the Court had completely 
changed. The idea began to spread that the union of France and 
Spain, the two greatest monarchies of Europe, was necessary to 
the peace and happiness of Christendom; though Mary de’ Medici, 
in adopting it, was guided principally by considerations of domestic 
policy. She was alarmed at the conduct of the Prince of Conde, 
who held several governments in France, and who had strength¬ 
ened himself by connections with some of the chief nobles; as his 
uncle Soissons, the Duke of Nevers, Lesdigui&res, Count Bucquoi, 
and others, and especially the Duke of Bouillon and his party. 8 
Conde wanted to obtain the chief voice in the executive as well as 


in the Council, and the promise of the constableship on the next 
vacancy; but he cloaked his personal ambition by making demands 
for what seemed the public good. The Queen preserved awhile 
the peace of France by conciliating Conde and the disaffected 
nobles by large gifts, governments, and pensions. The Hugonots, 
who had also begun to stir, and who still formed a very formidable 
power in the state, it was not possible thus to conciliate. 9 They 
demanded to hold their assemblies, as in the time of Henry IV., 
threatening to do so without leave if permission were not granted; 
and in May 1611 they had a stormy meeting at Saumur. All 
these things were motives with the Queen for pressing the al¬ 
liance with Spain. The Spanish Court was also anxious for it; 
and the Duke of Feria had been despatched to Paris with the 
friendly message that all grounds for hostility had vanished on 
the death of Henry IV. The negociations for the marriages 
between Louis XIII. and Donna Anna, the eldest Infanta of Spain, 
and between Louis’s eldest sister, Elizabeth of France, and Don 
Philip, Prince of the Asturias, were not, however, brought to a con¬ 
clusion till August 1612. In these contracts, Don Philip renounced 


8 Henry de la Tour d’Auvergne, Vis¬ 
count Turenne, had obtained the duchy 
of Bouillon by his marriage with Charlotte 
de la Marck. 

9 About the year 1600 they possessed 
760 parish churches, and about 200 forti¬ 


fied towns; they counted in their ranks 
4000 of the nobility, and could easily 
bring into the field an army of 25,000 
men. Relazione of Badoer, ap. Ranke, 
Popes, vol. ii. p. 440. 
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future pretensions to the French crown, and Donna Anna gi 
Up all claim to the Spanish inheritance. 10 With the marriage 
treaties another was also arranged by which each government en¬ 
gaged not to support, either directly or indirectly, the rebellious 
subjects of the other; a point of great importance to France, but 
of very little moment to Spain since the conclusion of the truce 
with Holland. 

This alliance was most important to the general politics of 
Europe. The friendship of the two leading Catholic powers was 
welcome to the clergy, and especially to the Pope, who had done 
all he could to promote it. He hoped to derive advantage from it 
not only with regard to the Protestants but also the Gallican Church : 
for the peace of Christendom, as it was called by the contracting 
powers, was identified only with that of the Catholic world. 

But, although the Spanish marriages furnished materials for 
complaint and sedition to the malcontent party in France, the 
princes met with no support from the people, and the government 
might have saved the money laid out in buying them. In 1614 
Conde, Mayenne, Nevers, Bouillon, and other nobles, attempted 
an absurd revolt, which was soon put down, and terminated by 
the peace of Menehould, May 15th. In one of the articles, Conde 
insisted upon the convocation of the Etats-Generaux; which the 
Queen accordingly assembled at Paris in the following October, 
although the Prince secretly let her know that he was not in earnest 
in the matter. This assembly of the States is chiefly remarkable 
as being the last under the French monarchy. It terminated in 
the dismissal of the Tiers Etat (March 1615); their chamber 
was locked up, and they were forbidden again to meet. Their 
next assembly, in 1789, gave the signal for the downfall of the 
French monarchy. 

The Etats-Generaux of 1614 are also memorable as being the 
occasion on which Richelieu made his first appearance in public 
life. Although not yet thirty years of age he was already so distin¬ 
guished by his talents that he was elected spokesman of the clergy; 
and he displayed in that capacity, by his masculine eloquence, 
the genius that was to wield for a period the destinies of France. 

Armand Jean du Plessis, the third son of a gentleman of Poitou, 
who, besides the estate of Plessis, in that province, also inherited 
the lordships of Richelieu, Be$ay, and Chillou, was born at Paris 
September 5th 1585. His father had been a captain in Henry IV.’s 


10 The definitive treaties, signed August 
25th 1612, are in Dumont, t. v. pt. ii. p. 
215; Cf. Arch, de Simancas , ap. Cape- 


figue, Richelieu et Mazarin } t. ii. p. 115 
sqq. 





FIRST APPEARANCE OF RICHELIEU. 
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, and Armand also chose the military profession ; with whi 
. few* he acquired all the accomplishments of a cavalier, and espe¬ 
cially a skill in horsemanship, on which he piqued himself through 
life. But the family was in straitened circumstances. Henry IV., 
who loved to reward his old servants, had indeed bestowed on the 



eldest brother a pension of 1200 crowns, and on Alphonso, the 
second, the bishopric of Lu£on, besides other preferments. But 
Alphonso, a prey to religious fanaticism, soon resolved to resign 
his bishopric, and turn Carthusian ; and the family, unwilling to 
see that valuable preferment pass from their hands, procured from 
the court the nomination of Armand to the see in place of his 
brother. Armand, with the energy natural to his character, re¬ 
solved to qualify himself for his new career; and, shutting himself 
up in a country house near Paris with a doctor of Louvain, he 
devoted himself for a year or two to the study of theology with 
an application which is said to have injured his health. The 
depths of learning are not, however, so easily fathomed, nor does 
Richelieu’s genius seem to have been adapted to the patient toils 
of the closet; it is at all events certain that some specimens he 
has left do not convey any high notion of the profundity of his 
acquirements 1 *, and he was dissuaded by his friends from studies 
that seemed alike injurious to his health and to his fortunes. 

Nevertheless Richelieu entered on his episcopal functions at the 
early age of twenty-one, after making a journey to Rome for his 
consecration (April 1607), where he is said to have charmed Pope 
Paul V. by an elegant Latin oration. After his return to France 
he appears to have applied himself with some diligence to his epis¬ 
copal duties, though he paid occasional visits to the court. His 
election to represent the clergy of Poitou, Fontenai, and Niort, in 
the States-General of 1614, must have afforded no little gratification 
to a man of his ambitious temper ; and the speech which he deli¬ 
vered in them as the organ of the priesthood laid the foundation 
of his political fortune. 12 To a modern reader, indeed, it may 
appear somewhat prolix and old-fashioned; but on the whole it 
marks an era in the progress of French eloquence, especially by the 
absence of the tedious and impertinent display of erudition then in 
vogue. In an eloquent passage he vehemently denounced the ex¬ 
clusion of the clergy from all share in the government; and' com- 


11 Thus in his Defense de notre creance 
contre les quatre ministres de Charenton , 
he calls Terentianus Maurus, the well 
known poet and grammarian, “ Le Maure 
de Terence.” See Dreux du Radier, 


BihliotUque Hist, du Poitou , t. iii. p. 374; 
Cf. Le Clerc, Vie du Card . de Richelieu, 
t. i. p. 5. 

12 It will be found in Petitot, 2 d0 ser. 
t. xi. p. 201 sqq. 
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LOUIS XIII. DECLARED OF AGE. 


plained that so debased was the Gallican Church that it seemed as 
lFthe honour of serving God rendered its priests unfit to serve the 
King, His image upon earth. He was to see this grievance remedied 
in his own person, as he perhaps anticipated; but though he proved 
well enough that a prelate may be a politician, he overlooked the 
other side of the question, and neglected to inquire whether the 
occupations of a statesman are compatible with the duties of a 
bishop. He concluded his speech with some compliments to the 
Queen, and by expressing a wish to see the Spanish marriages 
accomplished, which, though not generally popular in France, were 
desired by the clergy. After the close of the assembly, he did not 
return to his diocese, but remained at Paris, in the hope apparently 
of obtaining some such employment as he had hinted at in his 
speech; but he had yet to wait a year or two for the attainment of 
his object. 

Just before the meeting of the States-General, Louis XIII., who 
had entered his fourteenth year, September 27th, had been de- 
dared major; a step, by which Mary de’ Medici, in losing the 
title of Regent, only fixed her power on a firmer basis, so long as 
the King, still by nature a minor, continued to be obedient to her 
counsels. She was very desirous of effecting the Spanish marriages 
as speedily as possible, and with that view arranged a journey 
into Guienne, when the French and Spanish princesses were to be 
exchanged. On the 9th of August 1615 Conde published a hostile 
manifesto, in which he demanded the postponement of the mar¬ 
riages till the King was really of nubile years; and being sup¬ 
ported by several of the nobles, as well as by the Hugonots, then 
holding their triennial assembly at Grenoble, he began to levy 
soldiers. The Parliament of Paris, aware of the support which 
they might expect from Conde’s faction, had also displayed the 
most refractory symptoms; they had addressed the Queen in a 
violent remonstrance, and in particular they had complained of 
the employment in high offices of certain persons, whom they did 
not name, some of whom were foreigners; but Conde supplied the 
omission by naming the Marshal d’Ancre, the chancellor, and two 
or three others. Concini, Mary’s brilliant favourite, although he 
had never borne arms, had been dignified in November 1613 with 
the baton , and the title of Marshal d’Ancre. Vain, presumptuous, 
devoid of ability, .Concini had by his insolence incurred the hatred 
of all, and especially of la robe, or the members of the Parliament. 
He had insulted that assembly by keeping on his hat; and he had 
incurred the rebuke of the venerable president Harlai, in the Lit 
de Justice held after the assassination of Henry IV., by directing 
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LOUIS MARRIES ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 
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. ,in a loud voice the proceedings of the Queen. Alarmed by t 
denunciations of the Parliament, backed as they were by Conde, 
Marshal d’Ancre and his wife implored the Queen to postpone her 
intended journey; ,but Mary on this occasion, contrary to her 
usual custom, displayed considerable ill-humour towards her fa¬ 
vourite ; bade him repair to his government of Picardy, to main¬ 
tain there the royal authority; and ordered various measures to be 
adopted against the attempts of Conde and his confederates. She 
then took the road to Bordeaux with the King and Court, escorted 
by a military force under the Dukes of Guise and d’Epernon. 
Conde and his confederates set off with some 5000 or 6000 men; 
and the Duke of Rohan, with the same view, took the command of 
the Hugonot forces in Guienne. But Rohan had been deceived as 
to their real strength; he was not able to obstruct the Queen s 
passage ; the road to Spain was open, and the double marriage was 
celebrated by procuration at Bordeaux and Burgos, October 18th. 
The two princesses were exchanged at Andaye, on the Bidassoa, 
November 9th 1615. Guise, at the head of 5000 men, conducted 
the new Queen of France to Bordeaux, and on the 25th of Novem¬ 
ber, the union of Louis XIII. and Anne of Austria strange mix¬ 
ture of the blood of Henry IV. and Philip II.—was solemnised in 


the. cathedral of that city by the Bishop of Saintes. 

The principal subject of contention being thus at an end, an 
accommodation was soon afterwards effected with the malcontents, 
by the treaty of Loudun, May 3rd 1616, promulgated at Blois in 
the form of an edict. By a supplementary article, one and a half 
million livres were assigned to Conde for the expenses of the war, 
and the other princes received in proportion. The rights and 
privileges of the Hugonots were confirmed. 

After this peace Richelieu was employed by the Queen-mother 
in conducting some negotiations with Cond£, whom the Court 
wished to gain over, and to convert into a mediator with the great 
nobles. Richelieu had now obtained through the interest of 
Leonora Galigai, the wife of Marshal d’Ancre, the place of grand- 
almoner to the Queen-regnant, Anne of Austria 13 , an office of no 
political importance, hut which he afterwards sold for a considerable 
sum. Richelieu soon afterwards was also made a Conseiller cVEtat . 
He discharged his mission to Conde with success, and persuaded 
that Prince, who was residing in jealous retirement in Berri, to 
come to Paris. In November 1616 the Bishop of Lu^on was 


13 According to some writers, to the lieu is styled “ grand aumonier de la reine 
Queen-mother; butin Louis XIII.’s nutre ires chkre et trhs amee compagne^ 

constituting him a secretary of state, Riche- Aub6ry, Mkm. de Richelieu , t. i. p. 11. 
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RICHELIEU ENTERS THE MINISTRY. 


:fecV ambassador-extraordinary to Spain, on the subject of some 
differences which had arisen between that Court and the Duke of 
Savoy. His effects were already packed up, when a change having 
occurred in the French ministry by the dismissal of Du Vair, the 
keeper of the seals, Eichelieu was appointed a secretary of state in 
the place of Mangot, promoted to the chancellorship. He marked 
his entrance upon office by asserting the pre-eminence of the 
Church, and demanded a special brevet , giving him, though a 
younger man, precedence over the other members of the council. 
Villeroi, compelled to cede to him the post of first secretary, 
retired, though still retaining the emoluments belonging to that 
dignity. 14 

Eichelieu obtained his promotion through the favour and pa¬ 
tronage of Marshal d’Ancre and his wife. Long before the 
bishop’s entrance into office, the marshal had been in the habit of 
telling his friends that he had in hand a young man capable of 
reading a lesson a tutti barboni , to all the old long beards, or 
dotards, as he called them, the former ministers of Henry IV. 15 
Thus Eichelieu began his political career as the devoted servant of 
the Queen-mother, and the instrument of her Spanish policy; a 
course directly opposed to his subsequent views after he had ob¬ 
tained the entire management of the affairs of France. By one 
class of French historians this has been viewed as a blot on the 
judgment and consistency as well as on the patriotism of the great 
statesman 16 ; whilst others have acquitted him of these charges, 
but at the expense of his honour and humanity. According to these 
writers, the Bishop of Lu^on accepted place only with the view of 
cheating Spain, and deceiving and supplanting his patron Con- 
cini 17 ; and of this defence it must at least be said that some parts 
of Eichelieu’s conduct show him not incapable of the motives on 
which it is founded. These, however, must remain in obscurity, if, 
according to the dictum of Michelet, even the Cardinal’s own 
memoirs are not to be trusted. 18 That self-advancement was his 
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14 Richelieu’s commission, dated Nov. 
30th 1616, expressly provides that his 
right of preseance is not to form a prece¬ 
dent. Anbury, Mem. t. i. p. 15. 

15 Richelieu, Mkm. liv. vii. After the 
death of Marshal d’Ancre, a letter of 
Richelieu’s was found among his papers* 
in which the bishop acknowledged his 
eternal obligations to the marshal and his 
wife. Capefigue, Richelieu , cfc. t. ii. p. 275. 

18 See Michelet, Henri IV. et Richelieu , 
ch. xxi. who asserts that Richelieu was 
Spanish to the age of forty, and the rest 
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of his life anti-Spanish. 

17 “ Richelieu ne trahit jamais les de¬ 
voirs de l’homme d’etat envers la gran¬ 
deur de la patrie; mais il fut malheur- 
eusement moins fiddle aux lois de la 
morale et de l’humanite.”—Martin, Hist, 
de France, t. xi. p. 107. 

18 “Si l’on veut ignorer solidement et a 
fond Richelieu, il faut lire ses M&noires.” 
—Henry IV. et Richelieu , p. 363. The 
author proceeds to compare them with 
those of Sulla, Tiberius, and others 
written, “pour rendre l’liistoire difficile.” 
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can hardly be doubted, yet be was not like the Brifon 
Amboises, and the Wolseys, of that vulgar class of politicians 
who seek their own interests only; be bad a soul for those of 
bis country also, and in the view of his more capacious genius, 
the glory of France, the result of bis administrative talents, was 
reflected back upon himself. 

Richelieu’s patron already stood on the brink of a precipice. 
Several of the great nobles, at the. head of whom were Mayenne 
and Bouillon, had conspired to take Concini’s life, and they had 
induced Conde to join them. The French nobility, it must be 
confessed, had much degenerated. The leagues and revolts of the 
preceding century had, by profession at least, been for great prin¬ 
ciples, contended for in the open field; they were now miserable 
intrigues for the sole object of personal aggrandisement. The 
first princes of the land were ready to sacrifice their principles, 
and even their ambition, for a sum of money or a government; 
and now they were leagued together to assassinate a foreigner who 
offended them indeed by his insolence, but whose greatest crime 
was that he intercepted some of those emoluments and honours 
which they coveted for themselves. Conde, however, had neither 
the firmness nor the discretion necessary for a conspirator; he 
secretly let Concini know that he could protect him no longer, and 
both the marshal and his wife set off for Caen. But though Conde 
spared the favourite, he only pushed with more vigour the plans 
which he had formed against the Queen and government. His 
return had been hailed by the Parisians with a loudness of accla¬ 
mation which had excited the jealousy of the Court. He seemed 
to partake, and even to eclipse, the authority of the Queen. He 
was assiduous at the Council, of which by the treaty of Loudun he 
was the head; the finances were abandoned to his direction; no 
ordinance was issue without his signature; and while the Louvre was 
deserted, such were the crowds that resorted to his hotel that it was 
difficult to approach the gates. He treated the Queen-mother 
with an insolence which completely alienated her. He attempted 
to debauch the populace, to gain over the guilds, as well as the 
colonels and captains of quarters, and to animate the pulpits 
against the government; and as all his conduct seemed to indicate 
that he aimed at nothing less than seizing the supreme power, 
and perhaps even the throne itself, Mary, by the advice of her 
ministers, resolved on arresting him ; which was accordingly effected 
at the Louvre, whither he had come to pay his respects to the 
Queen (September 1st 1616). Being sent to the Bastille, he be¬ 
trayed the meanest pusillanimity, and offered to reveal all the plots 
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of his accomplices; who, on the first notice of the Prince’s capture. 



had escaped from Paris. Conde’s mother, proceeding on foot to 
the Pont Notre Dame, exclaimed that Marshal d’Ancre had mur¬ 
dered her son, and called on the populace to avenge her. The mob 
gazed with astonishment and pity on so strange a sight; and 
Picard, a little red-haired, grey-eyed shoemaker, the demagogue 
of Paris, who had had a mortal quarrel with Concini, seized the 
moment to lead them to the hotels of the marshal and his secretary, 
Corbinelli, which were plundered and destroyed. 19 

Meanwhile the Duke of Nevers was meditating open force, and 
Mayenne and Bouillon were preparing to join him. Concini trem¬ 
bled in the midst of his enormous wealth, and thought of securing 
it by retiring to Italy; but from this project he was diverted by 
his wife; and when the confusion and astonishment created by 
the arrest of Conde had somewhat subsided, he took heart and 
returned to Paris. After all it was not by the disaffected nobles 
that he was to be overthrown, but by a domestic revolution in the 
palace. 

Louis XIII., now in his sixteenth year, was beginning to act for 
himself. As a child he had been sullen and refractory ; as a youth 
he grew up dissembling, distrustful and melancholy. His features 
were handsome, but the expression of his countenance was at once 
harsh and irresolute; his eyes and hair were black, his counte¬ 
nance tawny as a Spaniard’s, but without the vivacity of the south. 
He neither loved literature, nor play, nor wine, nor the society of 
ladies; art touched him somewhat more, especially music, his chief 
solace. He had shown some ability in the mathematical and 
mechanical sciences, and had early become a good artilleryman 
and engineer. Although of an unsound constitution, he was not 
deficient in bodily strength and activity, and hunting and hawking 
were his favourite diversions. He blew the horn himself; he knew 
the names of all his hounds ; it was his supreme delight to see the 
pack assemble before him, or to watch his falcons soar into the air 
and swoop on the scared and fluttering birds which sought refuge 
in the trees or under the battlements. Observing his passion for 
fowling, M. de Souvre, his governor, had placed about him a person 
particularly skilled in that pastime; a gentleman about thirty years 
of age, of equivocal descent, the natural son or grandson of a canon 
of Marseilles and an Italian woman who claimed to belong to the 
Florentine family of the Alberti. Hence the royal falconer called 
himself Charles d’Albert, and from a small property on the Khone, 


19 Mcrcure Franfais, t. iy. p. 201. 
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Sieur de Luines. Two younger brothers bore the names of Brantes 
and Cadenet, from two lordships of such slender dimensions that a 
hare, says Bassompierre, could leap over them; nor was the 
nobility of these three Provencal brothers very magnificently sup¬ 
ported by a pension of 1200 crowns which Henry IV. had settled 
on the eldest, who religiously shared it with his juniors. 

Luines seemed dull and harmless enough, with no ideas beyond 
his birds; and Concini had not only tolerated him, but even pro¬ 
cured for him the government of Amboise. Louis, however, having 
on the occasion of his marriage employed Luines to compliment 
his young Queen Anne at Bayonne, the marshal conceived a jea¬ 
lousy of the falconer; and on the return of the court to Paris, in 
May 1616, he took no pains to conceal his enmity. From this 
time Luines used every endeavour to incite the King both against 
his mother and the Concini; he sought friends on every side ; he 
made an offer to the Spanish ambassador to sell himself for a 
pension; he entered into correspondence with the malcontent 
princes, and courted the friendship of Richelieu. This minister 
had not answered the Marshal’s expectations. In placing the 
bishop in office, Concini had expected to find him a sort of humble 
clerk, the subservient tool of all his wishes. But Richelieu was 
made of other materials, and was resolved to act for himself. 
“ It is wretched for a man of spirit,” observes Richelieu in his 
Memoirs 20 , “ to be bound to persons who wish for flatterers and not 
friends, whom we must deceive in order to serve, and who prefer 
what is agreeable to what is useful; but if this evil is great, it is 
also common. Under the sway of favourites, there is none whose 
head does not turn by mounting so high ; none who does not wish 
to convert a servant into a slave, and a councillor of state into a 
tool of his passions; thus attempting to dispose of the honour, as 
well as the hearts, of those whom fortune has made his inferiors.” 

It is probable that the sagacious bishop perceived Concini to be 
tottering to his fall; it is certain that a violent quarrel took place 
between them, and the marshal addressed to Richelieu a letter, 
displaying all the rage of a madman. 21 The bishop, however, had 
no concern in Concini’s death; the blow came from De Luines 
alone. That favourite even suspected that Richelieu and his fellow¬ 
secretary Barbin, were in a plot against him with Concini; and to 
avert the apprehended storm, he had proposed to marry one of the 
marshal’s nieces at Florence; but Leonora would not give her 
consent. This refusal cost her and Concini their lives. 22 


20 Liy. viii. 


21 Ibid. t. ii. p. 290. 


22 Ibid. liv. viii. ' 
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De Luines now redoubled his machinations against the marsha. 
and he had recourse to a thousand little stratagems and insinu 



ations to ruin him with the King. He set Concini’s frequent 
journeys, arising from the agitation of his mind, in a suspicious 
light; he represented him as meditating rebellion, and with that 
view raising an army in Normandy and Flanders; he denounced 
him as consulting astrologers respecting the King’s life. He also 
poisoned the mind of Louis against his mother, by painting in 
vivid colours the insupportable dominion she would obtain over 
him after she had reduced the rebel nobles; nay, he even revived 
the old Hugonot tales about Catherine de’ Medici having killed 
her children in order to prolong her power; and he pointed out 
that Mary, like Catherine, was surrounded by Italians, poisoners, 
and magicians. The impression made by these stories on the young 
King’s mind is evident from a story told by Bassompierre. Louis 
one day said to him, “ I must practise the horn, which I play very 
well, and shall continue at it all day.” Bassompierre remarking 
that it was bad for the lungs, and had caused the death of 
Charles IX., the King replied: “ You are mistaken; it was not 
playing the horn that killed him, but his offending his mother 
Queen Catherine at Monpeaux, and quitting her to go to Meaux. 
And if Marshal de Retz had not persuaded Charles to return to her, 
he would not have died so speedily.” 23 

De Luines succeeded by his artifices in persuading the King to 
consent to Marshal d’Ancre’s arrest; his assassination, which Luines 
had also proposed, Louis would not sanction, except in case he 
should resist; under the circumstances a mere salvo for the King’s 
conscience. The execution of this enterprise Luines intrusted to 
the Baron de Vitri, a captain of the guard, a resolute man, and an 
enemy of th$ marshal’s. Vitri was directed to proceed at night to 
a certain spot, where he would meet some persons who would com¬ 
municate to him the wishes of the King. Great was Vitri’s surprise 
to find at the appointed rendezvous, Tronpon and Marsillac, men 
of infamous reputation, creatures of De Luines, together with 
Deageant, a fraudulent clerk of the secretary Barbin, and a gardener 
employed at the Tuileries. But Vitri had gone too far to recede, 
and was induced by the prospect of a great reward to undertake an 
act which he must have been conscious would result in murder. 

Concini occupied a small hotel at the corner of the Louvre 
towards the Seine, near the Queen’s apartments, to which there 
was a bridge, called by the people “ Le Pont d’Amour.” On the 


23 Bassompierre, Memoires, t. ii. p. 154 (Petitot). 
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,ruing of April 24th 1617, the marshal, accompanied by so: 
fifty of his friends and servants, was proceeding to his wife’s apart¬ 
ments in the palace, to wait as usual for the Queen’s rising. He 
had reached the. middle of the drawbridge over the fosse of the 
Louvre, when Vitri, who was accompanied by some twenty gentle¬ 
men, seized him by the arm, exclaiming that he arrested him in 
the King’s name. Concini laid his hand on his sword, but imme¬ 
diately fell, pierced by three pistol bullets. His nosegay and one 
of his clogs fell into the fosse. His followers made a show of re¬ 
sistance ; but as the swords of Vitri’s band gleamed in the morning 
suddenly disappeared; and the cry of “ Vive le Roi ” re- 



sun. 


sounded through the precincts of the Louvre. 

Twenty or thirty horses stood ready saddled in the court of the 
Tuileries to insure the escape of the King and his followers in case 
the enterprise should fail; Louis, trembling and anxious, was 
awaiting its result, when Colonel d’Ornano, in breathless haste, 
informed him of Concini’s death. Then Louis, seizing a sword 
and carbine, presented himself at a window, exclaiming: “ Thank 
you, my friends ; I am now a king ! ” 

The tumult had roused his mother from her morning slumbers, 
and she inquired the cause of it. One of her ladies, thrusting her 
head out of window, asked Vitri, who was at the head of the 
guards in battle array, what was the matter? “Madame,” re¬ 
plied Vitrv, “ Marshal d’Ancre is dead.” “ And who has done this 
fine deed ? ” continued the lady. “ I,” replied Vitri drily, “ and by 
the King’s command.” “ Poveretta di me! ” exclaimed Mary de’ 
Medici, on hearing the news. “ I have reigned seven years; and 
now the crosses and the crowns of Heaven are all that remain to 
me! ” 

Thus was consummated this revolution of the palace. The 
King declined to hold any conversation with his mother; her 
guards were withdrawn from the Louvre and replaced by his own, 
and several of the doors leading to her apartments were walled up. 
The marshal’s wife Leonora was arrested as she lay in bed, en¬ 
deavouring to conceal some of the crown jewels; and the plate and 
furniture of her apartments were seized. The marshal’s body was 
carried into the little tennis-court of the Louvre, where it lay 
covered with an old cloak, the face exposed, and on the breast a 
paper inscribed Traitre au Roi , till nine o’clock in the evening; 
when it was buried without any funeral rites under the organ loft in 
the church of St. Grermain l’Auxerrois. 24 Concini’s death was cele- 
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by the Parisian mob with bonfires; and on the following 
body was dug up and dragged through the streets ; a monster 
roasted and devoured his heart. The conduct of the young Queen, 
Anne of Austria, was no better than that of the mob. Concini’s 
house had been searched and stripped; the very bed had been 
taken from under his son, the Count de la Pene, a youth of twelve. 
He was thought *to dance a saraband well, and Anne of Austria 
had the inhumanity to make him perform one before her a few 
hours after his father’s murder ! 25 The Parliament and all the 
municipal bodies went to congratulate the King, whom De Luines 
had mounted on a billiard table, in order that he might be the 
better seen: an act afterwards compared to the ancient custom of 
the Franks in elevating their monarchs on their shields to receive 
the congratulations of the army on their accession ! Flattery per¬ 
verted the simplest principles of right, and the surname of the 
“ Just ” was bestowed upon Louis for having killed a man without 
a trial. 

One of the first acts of the King was to recall his father’s old 
ministers, except the greatest of them all, the Duke of Sully. Kiche- 
lieu heard of Concini’s murder while at the house of one of the 
rectors of the Sorbonne; and on consulting his colleagues, Mangot 
and Barbin, it was resolved that, as Kichelieu stood best at court, 
he should go first to receive the King’s commands. Accounts 
vary respecting his reception: De Luines at least showed much 
apparent kindness, and pressed him to enter the council then 
sitting. But Richelieu’s office was now occupied by Villeroi; and 
of his two colleagues, Mangot was dismissed and Barbin arrested. 
Thus was terminated Richelieu’s first ministry, after it had lasted 
about seven months. On the day of Concini’s assassination he had 
sent a message to the Queen-mother to assure her of his devotion, 
and during the next few years he attached himself to her fortunes. 

The revolt of the princes and nobles was terminated by the 
death of Marshal d’Ancre, and they were pardoned a rebellion 
which was ascribed to his tyranny. Conde, however, was not re¬ 
leased, but was transferred from the Bastille to Vincennes. Louis 
XIII. bore a great antipathy to his cousin; it would not have been 
convenient for a third to share the government with ttye King and 
his falconer; and the Prince’s former friends troubled not them¬ 
selves about his fate. Mary de’ Medici was banished to Blois. 
Before her departure a formal interview was arranged with her 
son, in which, while she endeavoured to conceal her tears with her 
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Louis replied coldly, blit with more than his usual stammer, that 
it was time for him to govern, and that he should always show 
himself a dutiful son. Then he called his favourite away to a 
window of the palace, where they feasted their eyes with the 
spectacle of the departing Queen’s cortege , as it defiled through the 
streets and over the Pont Neuf . 26 

The Parliament of Paris gave their formal sanction to the 
murder of Concini, which, indeed, was acceptable to all parties, as 
an act of legitimate power; his possessions were confiscated in 
favour of Luines; and a criminal prosecution was instituted against 
the marshal s wife, La Galigai; the principal charge against her 
being the wealth which she had accumulated by selling the royal 
favour. But as a conviction on such grounds would not have been 
capital, she and her dead husband were arraigned on fantastic 
crimes; they were accused of Judaism and sorcery; of consulting 
astrologers and soothsayers; of sacrificing a cock and pigeons; of 
possessing waxen images, talismans and amulets; of drawing the 
horoscope of the Queen-mother and her children. In the presence 
of misfortune, Leonora Galigai had thrown off the melancholy 
vapours which had haunted her in prosperity; and to the charge 
of having used witchcraft with the Queen, she replied that her 
sorceiy was but the charm which a strong mind necessarily exercises 
over a weak one . 27 She was condemned to be executed on the 
Pla,ce de Gr£ve, and met her fate with the greatest fortitude. On 
seeiug the multitude assembled to behold her execution, she ex¬ 
claimed, u What a crowd to look at a poor afflicted woman ! ” and 
added, striking her teeth with her thumb, “I care no more for 
death than that.” 

The first acts of Louis XIII.’s government were sufficiently 
popular. France intervened between Spain and Savoy; a French 
army under Lesdiguieres appeared in Piedmont; the Spanish 
Court, occupied with the affairs of Germany, hastened to renew a 
peace; a disarmament was agreed, on between Milan and Savoy, 
and the places taken were restored 04 both sides. Christina of 
h ranee, the King’s second sister, was given in marriage to the 
Prince of I iedmont. This policy had been chalked out by Richelieu, 
but Luines obtained the credit of it. The first care of this fa- 
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THE QUEEN ESCAPES FROM BLOIS. 

yjWite was to push his own fortune. He had recently mai 
Mary de Rohan, daughter of the Duke de Montbazon, afterwards 
known by her genius for intrigue. Her artful graces, and the well- 
directed artillery of her eyes, obtained for her some influence over 
the cold and melanchol} 7 Louis, and helped to advance the fortunes 
of her husband, who obtained the government of the Isle of France. 

Luines put the Queen-mother under military surveillance at 
Blois, and surrounded her with spies, who reported all her words 
and actions. It must be confessed that Richelieu seems to have 
been little better than one of these. He had procured a written 
leave to accompany the Queen; he would not accept the post of 
chief of her council till he had obtained permission from Paris; 
and during the month which he passed with Mary at Blois, he 
rendered to Luines from time to time an exact account of her pro¬ 
ceedings. 28 But all this circumspection did not save him from 
suspicion. He received a hint from the King that he would do 
well to retire to his diocese, where he seems to have employed 
himself in theological studies. Even there, however, suspicion 
still pursued him, and in April 1618 he was directed to take up 
his residence at Avignon. 

The Queen-mother was treated with the greatest indignity at 
Blois. The town was surrounded with troops; her rides and walks 
were circumscribed, and she could receive no visitors without ex¬ 
press permission. The marriage of her second daughter had been 
arranged without asking her consent or even informing her of it. 
Luines and the King talked of shutting her up in the Castle of 
Amboise, or even forcing her into a convent. Mary resolved on 
making her escape; and by means of the Abbe Rucellai, an in¬ 
triguing Italian and a priest of the Oratory, she persuaded the 
Duke d’Epernon to assist her in her design. On the night of the 
22nd February 1619, the Queen descended a rope-ladder from a 
window of the castle, and crossing the bridge over the Loire, found 
an escort of cavalry and a carriage and four mules waiting for her, 
which conveyed her to Loches, a town of which D’Epernon was 
commandant. Here she wrote a letter to the King to justify the 
step which she had taken, and on the following day she proceeded 
to Angouleme. 

The Court was filled with consternation. The Queen, it was 
thought, would not have ventured to fly unless she could count on 
the support of a large party of the nobles; which, however, was far 
from , being the case. In their alarm, the King and Luines lent a 
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DISGRACE OF THE DUKE OF LERMA. [Bo 

i-ejuiy ear to the counsels of Father Joseph, a Capuchin monk, 1 cue 
«ifIevoted fri en< i of the Bishop of Lupon; who advised them that the 
best way to appease the Queen and prevent her from adopting 
violent courses, would be to despatch Bichelieu to treat with and 
pacify her. Du I remblai, Father Joseph’s brother, was accordingly 
sent to Avignon, with the King’s autograph letter to Richelieu, 
mtreating him to repair to Angouleme; and he immediately set 
off for that place. Richelieu exhorted the Queen to moderation; 
m April an accommodation was affected which placed Mary in a 
much more favourable position, and in the following August the 
King met his mother at Tours, when a cordial reconciliation 
seemed to be effected. 


The government of Luines was as favourable to both branches of 
the House of Austria, and consequently to political and religious 
despotism, as that of the Queen-mother could have been. In 
Spain, the fall of the Duke of Lerma had astonished all Europe 
(1618). To defend himself against the jealousy and hatred of the 
nobles, Lerma had procured from the Pope a cardinal’s hat, which 
in case of extremity would insure him a retreat at Rome; and as 
another resource he had surrounded the King with persons whose 
fortunes depended on his own; as Don Rodrigo de Calderona, and 
the Duke of Ossuna, and especially his own son, the Duke of Uzeda, 
whom he had instructed in the arts with which he might enchain 
Philip. But Uzeda repaid his father with the basest ingratitude. 
It was observed that Philip was no longer so familiar with Lerma 
after that minister had become a Cardinal; and Uzeda at the head of a 
party of the nobles began to conspire his father’s ruin. Complaints 
were made against Lerma’s government; the King’s confidence in 
lira was alienated, and his friends and partisans were dismissed 
from Court. Lerma, however, still clung to office till Philip sent 
him an autograph letter of dismissal. D’Uzeda succeeded to most 
of his father’s places, and conducted the government during the 
last years of Philip III.V reign; to whom he rendered himself 
agreeable by diverting his melancholy with fetes, processions, tour¬ 
naments and bull-fights. 

Luines courted the favour of the Spanish Court by denouncing 
to it the plot of the Duke d’Ossuna, Viceroy of Naples, to seize 
the Two Sicilies, and thus lost the opportunity of delivering Italy 
from the Spanish yoke. After the overthrow of the Duke of 
Lerma s ministry in Spain, D’Ossuna, fearing that he should be 
recalled by the new government, formed the design of making 
himself King of Naples and Sicily, and with that view entered 
into negotiations with the French Court and with the Duke of 
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VENICE PRESERVED. 

&y. Luines at first entertained the project, but changecb'lns 
Qind and acquainted the Spanish cabinet with it; D’Ossuna was 
recalled and arrested, and languished in prison the remainder of his 
life. A little before, D’Ossuna, together with Don Pedro di Toledo, 
governor of Milan, and the Marquis of Bedmar, had been en- 
# gaged in a conspiracy to bring Venice into the power of the Spanish 
crown; for which purpose, D‘Ossuna hired, as his principal agent, 
Jacques Pierre, a celebrated French pirate. In August 1617 
Pierre proceeded to Venice, and pretending to have had a quarrel 
with D’Ossuna, induced the Venetians, by the vehement hatred 
which he displayed against the viceroy, to give him a command 
in their navy. Another Frenchman, Renault de Nevers, also took 
an active part in the plot; and in nocturnal interviews with 
Bedmar, the Spanish ambassador at Venice, they arranged all their 
proceedings. D’Ossuna was to despatch a fleet from Naples, com¬ 
manded by one Elliott, an Englishman, while the governor of 
Milan was to assemble his forces on the Venetian frontiers. But 
the execution of the plot was delayed by a violent storm, which 
dispersed the Spanish fleet; and, meanwhile, some of the con¬ 
spirators, and especially one Jaffier, warned the Signory of their 
danger. Many persons were in consequence apprehended, and 
more than fifty executed.^ 9 

The period was now arrived that was to desolate Germany thirty 
years by a war carried on in the name of religion. The policy of 
the French Court assisted the initiation of that tremendous effort 
of bigotry and despotism. Characters like William the Silent and 
Henry IV. still formed rare exceptions amidst the general reign of 
intolerance; nor must the reproach be confined exclusively to the 
Roman Catholics. We have already adverted to the bigotry dis¬ 
played by the Saxon Lutherans; it found its counterpart among 
the Calvinists of Holland; where, stimulated by political rancour, 
it gave rise to the worst excesses. Among the reformed ministers 
of that country had arisen Arminius (Jacob von Harmine), who 
had dared to question the terrible doctrine of predestination and 
absolute decrees. A storm of reprobation arose against the innovator, 
who however died quietly in his bed in 1609, though his doctrines 
were destined to prove fatal to others. His tenets had prevailed 
in the university of Leyden, and had been adopted by most of the 
higher and educated classes, and among them by Olden-Barneveldt, 
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THE ARMINIANS AND GOMARISTS. 


the illustrious Pensionary of Holland, and Hugo Grotius; but byl 
rnasses they were viewed with a fanatical abhorrence, fanned and 
excited by the rigid Calvinist clergy. The latter party, from one of 
their chief divines named Gomarus, obtained the name of Goma - 
rists , while their opponents were called Arminians; and subse¬ 
quent^, from a paper which they addressed to the States of 
Holland in 1610 , Remonstrants . The storm first broke upon the 
head of Vorstius, the successor at Leyden to the chair of Arminius, 
who, at the instigation of the British monarch James I., was driven 
from Holland but escaped with his life; though the royal theolo¬ 
gian had charitably hinted to the States, that never heretic better 
deserved the flames , 30 Barneveldt was not so fortunate, to whose 
fate political rancour likewise contributed. Erastianism, or the 
doctrine of the supremacy of the civil magistrate in matters of 
religion, formed part of the tenets of the Arminians; and in ac¬ 
cordance with it the magistrates of Holland, Over-Yssel, and 
Utrecht proceeded to control the excesses of the Gomarists and to 
make some changes in the mode of nominating the pastors. This 
excited the anger of the Stadholder, Maurice of Nassau; who had 
long entertained a secret hatred of Barneveldt for having thwarted 
him in his ambitious designs. They had continued opposed to each 
other even after the conclusion of the Spanish truce, and especially 
on the subject of an alteration which Prince Maurice wished to 
make in the constitution. The government of the United Pro¬ 
vinces was vested in the States-General, which consisted of deputies 
from alb the provinces assembled at the Hague, under the presi¬ 
dency of the Stadholder. The number of deputies which each 
province sent to the States-General was undefined, and indeed 
immaterial as every province had only a single vote. The States- 
General had no power to make laws for the separate provinces, 
which were governed by their own ; but they determined all those 
questions which concerned the general interests of the confederacy. 
In this assembly Olden-Barneveldt had great influence. By virtue 
of his office of Pensionary of Holland he was a constant member of 
it; he had a right to propose subjects for deliberation; and, as 
Holland paid more than half the taxes raised for the republic, his 
voice had of course great weight. In order to obtain a more un¬ 
restricted power, Maurice had proposed that the States-General 
should only have a voice respecting peace and war, and that all 
other affairs should be conducted by a Council of State, of which 
he himself should be the president, but Barneveldt had frustrated 
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THE PEXSIOXARY BARNEVELDT EXECUTED. 



'this design. These and other things of the like kind had em¬ 
bittered Maurice against the Pensionary, and the religious disputes 
seemed to offer an opportunity of revenge. Maurice had with him 
the army and the mob; a cry arose that the points in dispute 
should be settled by a national council; and, in spite of the oppo¬ 
sition of the Arminian provinces (Holland, Utrecht, and Over- 
Yssel), a synod was summoned at Dort. Before it met, Barneveldt, 
Grotius, and a few more were arrested at the Hague, and all the 
Arminian magistrates were arbitrarily deposed (August 1618). 
All the reformed churches in Europe had been invited to send 
deputies to the synod of Dort, which was attended by English, 
German, and Swiss ministers. By this assembly the Arminians 


were condemned without a hearing; 200 of their pastors were 


deposed and 80 of them banished (May 1619); but such a victory 
was not enough for Maurice, who thirsted after Barneveldt’s blood. 
He and Grotius were arraigned before a tribunal composed of 
their personal enemies or the most virulent of the Gomarists; and 
Barneveldt, who had done more than any man, except perhaps 
William the Silent, to found the liberties of his. country, was con¬ 
demned to death on the charge of having intended to betray it. 
The verdict pronounced against him was, that he had deserved 
death for having sought to dissolve the union between the pro¬ 
vinces, and because he had vexed the Church of God, by asserting 
that each province had the right to order its own religious consti¬ 
tution; also because he had hindered the exercise of true religion, 
raised troops of his own power, hindered the execution of sentences 
pronounced by courts of justice, and accepted presents from foreign 
powers. Maurice, who had the prerogative of mercy, insisted that 
the venerable statesman and patriot should solicit him for a 
pardon; but to this Barneveldt would not condescend. He was 
beheaded May 13th 1619. Grotius was condemned to perpetual 
imprisonment; but escaped in 1521 through the devotion of his 
wife, and took refuge at Paris, where he composed his famous 
work on international law (De jure belli et pads). This act must 
ever remain a blot on the character of Maurice of Nassau 31 ; and 
he afterwards expiated it by loss of popularity and remorse of 
conscience. 

In Germany the persecutors and the persecuted were more evenly 
matched, and the struggle could not be decided without a long and 
almost internecine war, in which most of the European powers 
became involved. But in order to understand the state of parties 


31 Maurice had assumed the title of “Prince of Orange” after the death of 
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in;that country, and the causes which immediately led tc 
Thirty Years’ War, it will be necessary to resume from an earlier 
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period a brief view of Grerman history. 

It was soon discovered that the Emperor Rodolph intended not 
to observe the Majestdts Brief, or letters patent to the Bohemians, 
which had been extorted from him; and that he was endeavouring 
to deprive his brother Matthias of the succession to the crown of 
Bohemia. Nothing could be more wretched than Rodolph’s admi¬ 
nistration. He was surrounded at Prague by valets, painters, and 
alchymists; ambassadors or councillors who attempted to consult 
him on business could not obtain an audience for months ; all offices 
were sold, but the purchasers were soon turned out to make room 
for other buyers ; and the conduct of affairs was left in the hands of 
a vice-chancellor and a corrupt secretary. 3 ' 2 After much negotiation 
between Rodolph and his brother Matthias, matters were at length 
brought to a crisis between them by the proceedings of the Arch¬ 
duke Leopold, who, after being driven from Alsace 33 , had marched 
his troops into his diocese of Passau, where they subsisted by plun¬ 
dering all around, and especially by robbing the merchants on their 
way to Linz. Leopold kept these troops together on pretence of 
the affair of Juliers; but their true destination, as Matthias well 
knew, was to wrest Austria arid Moravia from him, and afterwards 
Bohemia from the Emperor Rodolph. At last, in December 1610, 
the district of Passau being exhausted, a large body of these mer¬ 
cenaries crossed the Danube into Upper Austria, committing all 
sorts of violence, robbery, and devastation. On Matthias preparing 
to march against them from Vienna, Leopold threw off the mask, 
and proceeded with his hordes to Prague, where, contrary to the 
wish of the citizens, they were admitted by Rodolph. During the 
two or three months that they held possession of Prague, they 
treated it like a town taken by assault; but on the approach of 
Matthias and his army, in March 1611, they deemed it prudent to 
withdraw to Budweis. Rodolph now became a sort of prisoner of 
the Bohemian provisional government, consisting, as we have said, 
of thirty directors, ten from each estate, to which had been added 
a council of nine, three from each* estate, chosen by the people as 
their representatives. Count Thurn, one of the leaders of the 
patriot party, took possession of the castle with his forces, telling 
the Emperor that he had come to guard him. Rodolph sent an 
humble message to his brother, offering him lodgings in the castle; 
to which Matthias, or rather his minister, Cardinal Klesel, replied, 
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r fce had been invited to Prague by the States, but that he woi 
behave like a faithful brother. Matthias entered that 
capital in great pomp, March 24th 1611. The reign of Rodolph 
in Bohemia was now of course at an end. The States assembled 
on the 11th of April, demanded of Rodolph to be released from 
their allegiance; but they also required from Matthias that on 
receiving the crown he should confirm all their rights and liberties. 
Rodolph resigned with reluctance a power which he had not known 
how to use, and, from a window that looked out upon the town, 
uttered a solemn curse on Prague and all Bohemia. Matthias took 
possession of the Hradschin, and on the 23rd of May received the 
crown and the homage of the Bohemians; recognising, however, 
their right to elect their kings, and engaging to observe the charter 
granted by Rodolph. Matthias remained in Prague till near the 
end of August without having once seen his brother; and on his 
return to Vienna he married Anne, daughter of the Archduke 
Ferdinand of the Tyrol. He was now fifty-five years of age. 

Rodolph, whose derangement had rendered his deposition neces¬ 
sary, did not long survive these transactions; he expired January 
20th 1612, and in the following June Matthias was elected Em¬ 
peror in his place. The Protestant cause gained little by the 
change. Matthias was almost as incompetent as his brother ; and, 
if Rodolph was governed by Spaniards and Jesuits, Matthias was 
led by Klesel and other fanatical opponents of toleration. *The 
beginning of his reign was marked by fresh religious disturbances 
in Bohemia, Austria, and Hungary; while the matter of Juliers 
still afforded the most dangerous materials for dissension. The 
Elector of Brandenburg, on the death, in 1613, of his brother, the 
Margrave Ernest of Brandenburg, who governed Juliers for both 


the u princes in possession,” placed the government of it in the 
hands of his own son, George William. This arrangement was by 
no means satisfactory to the Count Palatine of Neuburg and his 
son Wolfgang; and the latter now took a step unexpected even by 
his father. The Count Palatine had consented to the marriage of 
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his son, whom he deemed to be still a Protestant, with Magdalen, 
a younger sister of Duke Maximilian of Bavaria; but Wolfgang, 
as the Pope knew, had already secretly gone over to the Roman 
Catholic faith; and he therefore readily granted a dispensation for 
the marriage, which was necessary, not only on account of relation¬ 
ship, but also pf the presumed heresy of the bridegroom. The 
nuptials were celebrated at Munich in November 1613, and of 
course created an open enmity between the Neuburg and Branden¬ 
burg families. In the spring of 1614 Wolfgang occupied Diissel- 
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drove out the officers of the Brandenburg government, staff 
^seized as many other places as he could; then, after a well-acted 
comedy of conversion, he publicly embraced the Roman Catholic 
faith: an act which is said to have given his sick old father such a 
shock as to occasion his death in the following August. About the 
same time John Sigismund, the Elector of Brandenburg, also 
changed his religion, and from a zealous Lutheran became a Cal¬ 
vinist. 

Previously to these events Frederick V., the young Elector 
Palatine, had been betrothed to the English Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I., and in 1612 the wedding was celebrated with 
great pomp and magnificence in London. In honour of the nuptials, 
Jonson and Pavenant wrote masques, which were set to music 
by Lawes; while Inigo Jones, assisted by the most eminent 
painters, contrived the scenery. 34 Frederick’s guardian, John II., 
Puke of Zweibriicken, or Peux-Ponts, had made an alliance with 
England in the name of the German Protestant Union, of which 
he was director; and also, in the same capacity, negociated a 
treaty with the Putch Republic for a term of fifteen years, which 
was signed at the Hague in May 1613. 

Of the two great parties into which at this time we find Germany 
divided, namely, that of the Protestant Union and that of the 
Catholic League, the former, consisting of the Calvinistic princes 
and states, was incontestably the more powerful, and formed a 
kind of state within the state. Besides the English and Putch 
alliances, it counted on the support of Venice and the Swiss 
reformed cantons; and a meeting of its members at Rothenburg 
in 1611 had not only been attended by ambassadors from these 
coimtries, and from Holland, but also by envoys from the Emperor 
Rodolph as well as from the malcontent members of his family. 
On the other hand, the power of the Catholic League was paralysed 
at that period by the quarrels of the Imperial house and by the 
dissensions between Maximilian of Bavaria and the Archbishop of 
Salzburg, as well as by a sort of schism of the spiritual Electors, 
who established a Rhenish section of the League, of which they 
made the Elector of Mentz director. Maximilian of Bavaria, 
indeed, had been on the point of abandoning the League alto¬ 
gether, when in 1613 the dissensions in Juliers already mentioned, 
an insurrection of the Protestants in Austria, and a correspondence 
between Matthias’s minister Klesel and the Elector of Mentz, in¬ 
duced him to revive it. Maximilian regarded the government of 
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;thias, as conducted by Klesel, with no favourable eye; and he 
was particularly embittered against that cardinal for having hin¬ 
dered him from applying the funds of the League to his own use. 
Klesel was equally detested by Ferdinand and Leopold of Styria; 
and indeed his government had conciliated neither Protestants nor 
Catholics. The German Lutheran princes and states seemed to 
stand aloof from both parties; but the Elector of Saxony, now 
John George, was in fact sold to Austria and the Jesuits, and hoped 
to be invested by the Emperor with Juliers ; while the Landgrave 
of Hesse Darmstadt also courted Matthias, in the hope of plun¬ 
dering the Landgrave of Hesse-Cassel. 


Some religious disturbances at Aix-la-Chapelle, and a quarrel 
between Cologne and the Protestant town of Muhlheim, afforded 
Wolfgang of Neuburg a pretence to solicit the Emperor to call the 
Spaniards into Germany. Matthias, in spite of the protest of the 
Elector of Brandenburg, had caused these disputes to be settled in 
a partial manner by his Aulic Council, and he intrusted his brother 
the Archduke Albert, in the Netherlands, with the execution of the 
decree. Albert obtained the permission of the Court of Spain to 
use the Spanish troops in this affair; and in 1614 he despatched 
Spinola with them to Aix-la-Chapelle and Miihlheim. After ex¬ 
pelling the Protestant Council from Aix-la-Chapelle, Spinola pro¬ 
ceeded to Muhlheim. On his march he was joined by Wolfgang 
of Neuburg with 5000 foot and 800 horse; Muhlheim made no 
defence, and Spinola, after destroying its fortifications, proceeded 
to take possession of Juliers. Early in September he laid siege to 
Wesel, which he took in three days; but, as this was a regular 
attack on the allies of Holland, Prince Maurice, who was in the 
neighbourhood with a small army, immediately occupied, in the 
name of the House of Brandenburg, Rees, Emmerich, Kranenburg, 
and Gennep. Thus a German territory, disputed by German 
princes, was occupied by the Spaniards for one party and by the 
Dutch for the other; the Electoral Prince of Brandenburg resided 
at Cloves, and the Count Palatine of Neuburg at Diisseldorf, while 
the members of the German Union contented themselves with pro¬ 
ducing long papers and speeches. 

Meanwhile, the Emperor Matthias, whose government occasioned 
great discontent in every part of his dominions, was growing daily 
weaker and weaker both in body and mind. Neither he nor his 
brothers had any legitimate offspring; and the Archduke Ferdinand 
of Styria was straining every nerve to obtain the succession both to 
the hereditary dominions of the House of Austria and to the Empire. 
The Archdukes Maximilian of the Tyrol and Albert of Belgium, 
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•ell as Philip III. of Spain, supported Ferdinand’s claim; 
though Philip believed his own pretensions to he preferable to those 
of the Styrian line, he waived them in favour of Ferdinand, seeing 
that the state of Germany required the hand of a strong and able 
ruler. In 1616, Maximilian and Albert tendered to Matthias the 
resignation of their claims in favour of their cousin F erdinand; 
and°though Cardinal Klesel did all he could to oppose the nomi¬ 
nation of that prince, Matthias found it necessary to comply with 
the wishes of his brothers. In June 1617, Ferdinand received the 
crown of Bohemia with the consent of the States, and in the 
following year (July 1st 1618) he was acknowledged in Hungary 
as the successor of Matthias. 

Ferdinand, who could when he pleased assume a winning mild¬ 
ness and affability, had made a favourable impression on the 
Bohemians; but the clergy and nobles of his party soon effaced it 
by their persecuting and intolerant conduct. The Bohemians were 
not long in discovering their discontent. The Emperor Matthias, 
having in 1617 proceeded to Vienna, left at Prague a government 
consisting, of seven Catholics and three Utraquists. Among the 
Catholics were William Slawata and Von Martinitz, two men 
notorious for their fanaticism. A dispute having arisen respecting 




the building of some churches by the Utraquists, who pleaded the 
sanction of Kodolph’s letters-patent for what they had done, they 
addressed a warm remonstrance to Matthias, to which he replied by 
an angry rescript, denouncing the leaders in the matter as insur¬ 
gents, and threatening to punish them as such. The malcontents, 
excited by this step, found a leader in the fiery Count Thurn, who 
had just received a mortal offence by being deposed from the 
dignity of Burg-graf of Karlstein, to which was attached the cus¬ 
tody of the Bohemian crown and of the charters of the kingdom. 
When the Imperial rescript arrived in Prague, the four members 
of the government then present in that capital, namely, Slawata, 
Martinitz, Adam von Sternberg and Diepold von Lobkowitz, 
caused those members of the States who had signed the remon¬ 
strance to.be summoned before them, and communicated to them 
the Emperor’s answer; when the Bemonstrants observed that they 
would come again in a month with a reply. Accordingly on the 
23rd of May 1618 they appeared surrounded by a large body of 
men, among whom were some of the first nobles of the land, all 
completely armed; and they marched straight to the castle where 
the four ministers were waiting to receive them. After surround¬ 
ing the castle with their followers, so that nobody could escape, 
they consulted in the Green Chamber as to what they should do; 
when Count Thurn, in an animated address, persuaded them that 
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ylohg as Slawata and Martinitz lived they could hope for not] 

^mit persecution. His speech was received with loud applause, and 
he and his companions then proceeded to the audience chamber, 
where Von Sternberg addressed them with friendly words, and 
intreated them to lay aside their demonstrations. “We have 
nothing to allege against you and Von Lobkowitz,” exclaimed 
Kolon von Felz; “ we complain only of Slawata and Martinitz.” — 
“ Out at window with them, after the good old Bohemian 
fashion,” cried Wenzel von Raupowa. No sooner said than done. 
Sternberg and Lobkowitz were conducted out of the apartment, 
and five nobles, seizing Martinitz, precipitated him from one of 
the windows; after which they seemed to stand aghast at their own 
deed. “ Here you have the other,” cried Thurn, pushing to them 
Slawata, who was exhausting himself with deprecations and excuses; 
and Slawata followed his companion. Then came the turn of 
Fabricius, the secretary of the government. The window was at 
a considerable height from the ground, yet all these men were 
almost miraculously saved by falling on a large heap of rubbish 
which stood directly under it. Slawata alone was somewhat in¬ 
jured by a contusion on the head. Fabricius immediately jumped 
on his feet and hastened off to Vienna, to carry the news to the 
Emperor. Martinitz and Slawata were carried off by their servants 
to the house of Von Lobkowitz the chancellor,' whither they were 
pursued by Thurn and his people; but the beautiful Polyxena von 
Lobkowitz interceded for them and saved their lives. Martinitz 
afterwards escaped in disguise to Munich. Under the conduct of 
Thurn a regular revolt was now organised in Bohemia; a govern¬ 
ment was appointed consisting of thirty Directors, and steps were 
taken to form a union with the Protestants of Austria and Hungary. 

The news of this affair produced a perfect storm of hatred against 
Cardinal Klesel. That minister, who had great cunning as well as 
ability, and completely controlled Matthias, endeavoured to con¬ 
ciliate both sides. To please King Ferdinand he advised the im¬ 
mediate suppression of the rebellion; whilst, on the other hand, he 
despatched some envoys info Bohemia to promise that the Majes - 
tats Brief, or letters-patent granted by Rodolph, should be observed, 
and to negociate with Count Thurn for the settlement of the dis¬ 
pute. As he was evidently doing all he could to hinder the prepara¬ 
tions against the rebels, it was resolved to get rid of him; and in 
July 1618, on the occasion of a visit which he paid to the Hof burg, 
the residence of the Austrian princes, he was seized, his scarlet 
robe and hat were taken from him and exchanged for black ones ; 
and he was then conducted by a by-way to the Schotten-Thor 
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V"a coach and six, escorted by 200 cavalry, that was in waiti: 
for him, conveyed him to Schott-wien. Hence he was carried in 
a litter surrounded by troopers, through Styria and Carinthia, to 
the castle of Ambras near Innsbruck, belonging to his enemy 
the Archduke Maximilian ; and it was not till 1627, that, through 
the intercession of the Pope, he was permitted to return to his 
bishopric. 

In Bohemia Proper only three towns, Pilsen, Budweis, and 
Krummau, had remained faithful to the Emperor ; but the annexed 
province of Moravia refused to join the rebellion, and offered its 
mediation; which the insurgents declined, and pressed forwards 
with a considerable army towards the Austrian frontiers. The 
Silesians had also refused to declare against the Emperor; but 
they sent 3000 men to maintain “ the cause of religion.” By means 
of Spanish gold, the Emperor Matthias, or Tather King Ferdinand, 
contrived to raise two armies of mercenaries, one of which was 
under the command of Count Bucquoi, a Walloon general of note, 
while the other was intrusted to Henry Duval, Count of Dampierre. 
Duke Maximilian of Bavaria, expecting to profit by the misfortunes 
of Ferdinand and Matthias, evaded their pressing applications for 
assistance. The Bohemians, on their side, applied for aid to the 
young Elector Palatine, Frederick V., as director of the Union; 
but it was not till October (1618) that Count Mansfeld was de¬ 
spatched to them with 1000 horse, raised with the money of the 
Duke of Savoy. Bucquoi and Dampierre had already entered 
Bohemia in August; but Dampierre was defeated at Czaslau and 
Bucquoi at Budweis, by Count Thurn. In November, Mansfeld 
laid the foundation of his military fame, by capturing, after an 
obstinate resistance, Pilsen, the most important town in the king¬ 
dom after Prague. The Bohemians, under Count Schlick, hung 
upon the retreating army of Bucquoi, carried off his cattle, his 
booty, and his military chest; and, pressing over the Austrian 
borders, seized the town of Swietla. 


Matthias seemed now to stand in a critical position. The 
attitude even of the Austrian States was threatening; they had 
refused to raise troops for the Emperor’s defence, nor would they 
allow ammunition or provisions required for his service to pass 
through their territories. In vain during the winter King Sigis- 
mund III. of Poland by threats, and the Elector of Saxony John 
Greorge I. by persuasions, had endeavoured to make the Bohemians 
lay down their arms. In the midst of this state of things the Em¬ 
peror Matthias suddenly died, March 20th 1619, and Ferdinand 
succeeded to his dominions. 

At the time of Ferdinand’s accession, Budweis was the only 
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town held by the Austrians in Bohemia. The new monarch 
attempted to conciliate his subjects in that kingdom; he proposed 
a truce, and offered to confirm all their rights, privileges, and 
liberties ; but the Bohemians could not trust a prince led by the 
Jesuits, which order they had driven from the country in the pre¬ 
ceding June, and the insurgents did not even deign to answer 
his letter. 38 At first the campaign seemed to go in favour of 
Ferdinand. Count Thum had proceeded into Moravia with the 
main body of his army, with the intention of annexing that pro¬ 
vince and afterwards Austria; and he occupied the towns of 
Znaym, Briinn, Iglau, and Olmiitz; but, while he was thus en¬ 
gaged, Bucquoi re-entered Bohemia, and took town after town. 
It was at this time that Albert von Wallenstein afterwards the re¬ 
nowned and dreaded leader of the Thirty Years’War, attracted the 
notice and favour of Ferdinand II., by the bravery with which, at 
the head of only a single regiment, he opposed the Bohemians. 
Born in 1583, of a family belonging to the Bohemian gentry and 
of the Utraquist faith, but of German extraction, Waldstein, or 
Wallenstein 36 , having been left an orphan at the early age of ten, 
was sent by a Eoman Catholic uncle to Olmiitz, to be educated by 
the Jesuits, by whom he was of course converted. He had after¬ 
wards studied at Padua, then, after Bologna, the most renowned 
university of Europe, where he acquired a good knowledge of 
Italian, at that period, like French at present, the fashionable 
language. 37 On a journey which he made through the principal 
states of Western Europe, including England, in company with a 
young friend, and under the superintendence of Peter Verdungus, 
a celebrated astrologer and mathematician, Wallenstein imbibed 
from the latter that fondness for astrology which marked his future 
life, and which was still further increased by the lessons which he 
received at Padua from Argoli, the Professor of Astrology, or as we 
should now say, of Astronomy, who also initiated him in the mys¬ 
teries of the Cabbala. Wallenstein had already served the Em¬ 
peror Kodolph in Hungary, and the Archduke Ferdinand in a war 
with Venice, where he had distinguished himself by relieving the 
town of Gradiska. Subsequently he had acquired a large fortune 
by marrying a Moravian countess, the daughter of Carl von 
Harrach, Imperial chamberlain and privy-councillor. 
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85 Theatrum Europaum, Th. i. S. 180. 

86 Waldstein is the true family name, 
and still continues to be borne by the 
members of it in Bohemia. 

87 When the papers of the Imperial 
general Gronsfeldt, written in French, 


were taken at the battle of Hessisch 01- 
dendorf in 1633, there was only one man 
among the officers of Duke George of 
Luneburg able to read them. Von der 
Decken, Herzog Georg von Luneburg , ap. 
Geijer, Gesch . Schweaens , B. iii. S. 286. 
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After obtaining possession of Moravia, Thurn marched info 
^Austria, and on the 5th of June 1619 he appeared in one of the 
suburbs of Vienna; in which city both the Catholic and Protestant 
States of the Duchy were assembled round the Emperor. At this 
moment the fate of centuries lay in Thurn’s hands ; but, instead of 
pushing his way into the city, he suffered himself to be amused 
for six days with parleys. In this crisis Ferdinand II. displayed 
considerable energy and determination, and when pressed to save 
himself and his children by flight, he refused to quit his capital. 38 
At the expiration of six days, as a deputy named Thonradel was 
pressing Ferdinand, with threats, to sanction a confederation with 
the Bohemians, St. Hilaire, who had been despatched by Dampierre 
with 500 horse, entered Vienna by the Water-Grate, which Thurn 
had not been able to secure. At the sound of their trumpets the 
deputies hurried from the palace, and Ferdinand immediately 
issued directions for vigorous measures. Thurn remained for 
some days longer before Vienna and bombarded it, till he was re¬ 
called by a message from the Directors at Prague; to the effect 
that Bucquoi, having defeated Count Mansfeld at Budweis, June 
10th, and afterwards formed a junction with Dampierre, was now 
threatening the capital of Bohemia. 

No sooner was this danger over, than Ferdinand hastened to 
Frankfort in order to his formal election as German Emperor; 
which was hurried on, in order to put an end to the vicariate of 
the Elector of Saxony and of the Elector Palatine, the latter of 
whom was desirous of excluding the House of Austria from the 
Imperial throne. The Palatine had turned his eyes on the Duke 
of Bavaria; but Maximilian was not dazzled with the prospect oi 
the empire, nor inclined to contest it with his old friend Ferdinand.- 
All the Electors gave their votes for Ferdinand, and even the 
Palatine’s ambassadors, though they at first raised some objections, 
ultimately joined the majority. As the Electors were leaving the 
Romer , or Imperial Chamber, tidings that the revolted Bohemians 
had chosen the Elector Palatine for their king occasioned a great 
sensation at Frankfort. The Emperor Ferdinand II. received the 
Imperial crown with the usual ceremonies, September 9th; but 
his reign was inaugurated with the prospect of that bloody struggle 
that was to last thirty years. 


38 According to a story told by the 
Emperor’s Jesuit confessor Lamormain, 
in his treatise Be virtutibus Ferdinandi 
II., Ferdinand in his doubt threw him¬ 
self before a crucifix, which uttered the 


words, “ Ferdinande, non te deseram.” 
The miraculous image was afterwards 
preserved in the Imperial Treasury. 
Menzel, B. iii. S. 340. 
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THE TEMPTATION OF A CROWN. 


CHAPTER IV. 

• 

The acceptance or rejection of the Bohemian crown was a Question 
of the most vital importance, not only to the Elector Palatine 
himself, but to the whole German Empire, and naturally occasioned 
the deepest anxiety to the youthful Frederick V. It could not but 
be foreseen that, if he should accept it, a war, of which no man 
could foretell the end, must inevitably ensue between the great 
parties already organised against each other by tbe confederacies 
of the Catholic League and the Evangelical Union. In this per¬ 
plexity, Frederick summoned a meeting of the princes of the 
Union at Rothenhurg on the Tauber, and submitted the matter to 
their consideration. The opinions of the assembly appeared to be 
equally divided. The Margraves of Baden and Anspach, and 
Prince Christian of Anhalt, advised Frederick to accept the prof¬ 
fered crown; while the Landgrave of Hesse, the Margrave of 
Culmbach, and the Duke of Wiirtemberg, dissuaded him from it. 
Frederick now hastened back to Heidelberg and took anxious 
counsel with his friends. Not only were the divided opinions of 
the Union itself calculated to stagger him in his course, but he 
had also received a written warning from the whole Electoral 
College not to engage in so, rash an undertaking. Frederick had 
also privately consulted Maximilian of Bavaria, who, in a friendly 
and father-like letter, remarkable for its good sense and the keen 
view it took of the actual state of Germany, strongly dissuaded 
him from his ambitious views; and even politely hinted that he 
could not stand quietly by and see Bohemia wrested from the 
House of Austria. On the other hand Frederick was encouraged 
to persevere by Christian of Anhalt, who had been a kind of tutor 
to him, and to whose advice he attributed great weight; as well 
as by his minister Camerarius, and his wife the Princess Elizabeth. 1 
The latter especially, whose violent and ambitious character, com¬ 
bined with considerable talent, has procured for her the reputation 

1 His court-chaplain, the well-known crown ; but he denies in his Autobiogra- 
author Scultetus, has also been charged phy that he had anything to do with it. 
with persuading Frederick to accept the 
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rincess of spirit, vehemently incited him to the enterprise ) 
is said to have asked him why, as he had had courage enough 
^to woo a king’s daughter, he had none to stretch out his hand and 
seize a sceptre which seemed offered to him by Heaven ? 2 From 
his father-in-law James I., however, he could expect hut little 
assistance; for though that monarch would gladly have seen his 
daughter a queen, his pacific policy forbade him to appeal to 
arms for such an object; and he gave no decided opinion on 
the matter. 3 But from two other foreign princes, Maurice 
of Nassau, the hereditary enemy of the House of Austria, and 
Bethlem Grabor 4 , the Protestant Voyvode of Transylvania, Frede¬ 
rick received assurances of support, 

Frederick himself, now only -twenty-two years of age, was 
naturally ambitious; in temper grave, melancholy, and proud, 
so that he would eat in company with none but princes, he 
had commanded the tables at which the councillors and nobles 
dined in his father’s time to be removed. 5 It may be, too, that 
the doctrine of predestination, which formed part of his faith, had 
some influence in determining his judgment; his wife, at least, 
appears to have used that argument with him 6 ; and he seems to 
have been guided by passages in the Prophets and the Apocalypse, 
and by the aspect of the stars. Thus by his own weakness, the 
ambition of his consort, and the injudicious advice of his friends, 
he was lured to his destruction. Towards the end of October 1619 
he proceeded to Prague, and on the 4th of November he solemnly 
received the Bohemian crown. 

Circumstances seemed at first to favour the ambitious enterprise 
of Frederick. Bethlem Grabor, who was in alliance with Count 
Thurn,had, during the Emperor’s journey to Frankfort, declared war 
against his representative, Leopold; had occupied in a very short 
time Upper Hungary, where the malcontents flocked to his standard 


2 Puffendorf, De Rebus Suedcis , lib. i. 
§ 27- 

3 Afterwards, however, James expressed 
his disapprobation of the course taken by 
Frederick, and instructed his ambassador 
not to give him the title of King. In a 
letter to the Chancellor of the Palatinate 
Camerarius. writes: “ Niemand schadet 
nostra causa mehr dann Konig in gross 
Brittannien, sua cunctatione et tricis 
philosophicis .”—Londorp, Th. i. S. 987. 

4 The Transylvanians having a custom 

of subjoining the Christian name to the 

surname, instead of prefixing it, the pro¬ 
per appellation of this prince according 
to European custom would be Gabriel 


Bethlem. Harte, Gust. Adolphus, vol.' i. 
p. 213, note. 

6 Relatione di Germania, 1617, ap. 
Ranke, Popes, vol. ii. p. 461. 

6 “WeilGott alles dirigirt, und sonder 
Zweifel dieses also geschickt habe, so 
stelle sie ihm anheim, ob er die Krone 
zu accept.iren fur rathsam befinde; auf 
welchen Fall sie bereit sei, dem gottli- 
chen Berufe zu folgen, und dabei zu lei- 
den, was Gott verordnen werde; ja, auf 
den Nothfall alle ihre Kleinodien und 
was sie sonsten in der Welt habe, auf- 
zusetzen.”— Letter of Elizabeth, in Moser, 
ap. Menzel, B. iii. S. 359. 
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great numbers, and had thence pressed on into Lower Aust , 
& that Leopold even found himself hampered at Vienna,#nd was 
forced to recall Bucquoi from Bohemia (October 1619). Gabor 
had betrayed the native treachery of his character in the way in 
which he obtained possession of his dominions. * 

After the death of Stephen Bocskai without heirs in December 
1606 7 , who, by the peace of Sitvatorok, had been established as 
Voyvode of Transylvania, that dignity, after a short enjoyment of 
it by Sigismund Kakoczy, came to Gabriel Bathori, who was elected 
by the Transylvanian States, though not without some contentions 
between the Emperor and the Porte. But Gabriel Bathori acted so 
tyrannically, that, at length, even the Protestants of Transylvania 
rose against him and appealed to the Porte. Unluckily for himself, 
Bathori employed Bethlem Gabor to mediate for him with the 
Pasha of Temesvar. Gabor made the Pasha large presents, and 
still larger promises; and through his influence the Grand-Seignior 
ultimately invested Gabor with Transylvania, October 1613; and 
a few days after Bathori was murdered by some of his own officers. 
Although these proceedings were viewed with displeasure at Vienna, 
neither the Emperor nor the Hungarians were inclined to go to 
war with the Turks. Gabor was recognised; the Porte sent a 
splendid embassy to Vienna, and in July 1615 a new peace was 
concluded there for twenty years on the basis of that of Sitva-torok. 
Gabor, with the aid of the Turks, was now seeking to wrest from 
Ferdinand the crown of Hungary, though he had declined that of 


Bohemia. 

The news of his proceedings in conjunction with Count Thurn 
reached Ferdinand II. at Munich, where, on his return from Frank¬ 
fort, he was staying with Duke Maximilian; and he immediately 
applied to that Prince for the assistance of the League, which was 
readily accorded on the conditions set forth in the treaty of Munich. 
Of these conditions it is necessary to our purpose to mention 
only two. By the third article of the treaty, the Emperor and the 
House of Austria engaged all their possessions to indemnify the 
Duke against any loss of territory that he might sustain in the war, 
as well as all expenses in excess of his ordinary contributions to 
the League; while by the fifth article any portion of the Aus¬ 
trian territories that Maximilian might succeed in wresting from 
the enemy was to remain in his possession till he should have 
been remunerated for all the damages and extraordinary expenses 
that he might have incurred. 


7 See above, p. 388. 
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The fortunes of the Austrian .House seemed desperate wfafen 
^fount Thurn, who had followed the retreat of Bucquoi, now 
stood for a second time in the same year, before Vienna, 
united with Gabor, and at the head of an army of 80,000 men. 
Bucquoi had* broken down the bridge over the Danube, and 
thrown himself into Vienna, where also the Emperor had arrived, 
but without any troops. The capture of that capital might at 
once have decided the war; but circumstances prevented the allies 
from maintaining the siege. Neither Thurn nor Gabor had money 
to pay their troops; the want of provisions was such that 2000 
Bohemians are said to have died of hunger 8 , and news was 
brought to Gabor that in his absence his general, Ragotski, had 
been defeated in Transylvania by the Imperialists (December 
1619). 

Meanwhile the Palatine Frederick was playing the king at 
Prague. He did nothing but amuse himself with skating-parties 
and other entertainments throughout the winter; and, as it was the 
only one that he passed in Bohemia, he obtained the name of the 
“ Winter King.” Neither did his manners, nor those of his con¬ 
sort 9 , recommend him to his new subjects; but all these matters 
would have been of little importance had he possessed the energy 
and talent requisite for the station at which he had so ambitiously 
grasped. Especially he betrayed a want of dignity and self-asser¬ 
tion to which the Bohemians had not been accustomed in their 
sovereigns. Early in December he had convened the members of 
the Union at Nuremberg, at which assembly Count Hohenzollern 
presented himself as ambassador from the Emperor, and was 
admitted without question. At his entrance the assembly rose 
to meet him. King Frederick among the rest, though sitting 
in royal state under a canopied throne; when the Count, without 
ceremony, advanced and occupied the Kings vacant throne, who 
was compelled to take a seat on the Count’s left. 10 The Union, 
however, did nothing but send ambassadors to Munich, to treat 
and parley, after the good old German fashion, with Maximilian; 
although these men must have seen the warlike preparations 
making in Bavaria, and that Spain and the Jesuits were zealously 
supporting the League. On the other hand the members of 
the League, who met at Wiirtzburg in December, voted an 

8 Kh even hiller, Th. ix. S. 696. posed. Letter of Camerarius, in Londorp, 

9 Elizabeth is said to have offended Th. i. S. 861. 

the Bohemians by her British pride, 10 Slawata, Hist. MS., ap. Menzel, B. 
and to have shocked their prejudices by iii. S. 367. 
her low dresses, which left the bosom ex- 






FRANCE FAVOURS THE EMPEROR. 


of 25,000 men, and invested Maximilian with the 
of all their funds. Neither could Frederick look for assis¬ 
tance from abroad. His father-in-law would do nothing: Prince 
Maurice was too much engaged with the affairs of Holland to 
attend to those of Bohemia; and in January 1620 Bethlem Gabor 
had concluded a truce with the Emperor till the 20th of September, 
in order to negociate a peace 11 ; an interval which enabled Fer¬ 
dinand to seat himself firmly on the Imperial throne. 

It was fortunate’ for the Emperor that France was at this time 
governed by the counsels of Luines, who had been gained by the 
promise of a rich heiress of the House of Piquigny, a ward of the 
Belgian Archduke’s, for his brother Cadenet. Hence Louis XIII., 
although pressed by Venice, Holland, and Savoy to resume the 
plans of Henry IV., would attempt nothing against the House of 
Austria at this critical juncture; on the contrary, in reply to an 
Imperial embassy which arrived in France towards the close of 
1619, French ambassadors were despatched into Germany, who, 
in the spring of 1620, did all they could to assist the Catholic 
League. France was, indeed, at this time occupied by a domestic 
rebellion. Luines, in order to satisfy his grasping ambition, had 
conciliated Conde, Guise, and Lesdiguieres, but set the rest of the 
nobles at defiance, and refused to pay their pensions. The conse¬ 
quence was a revolt, headed by Mayenne, Longueville, Vendome, 
and his brother the Grand-Prior, the Count of Soissons, the Dukes 
of Nevers and Betz; while other nobles joined the Queen-Mother 
at Angers. But the rebellion was quenched by the vigorous 
measures of the Court before it could grow to a head; the troops 
of the Queen were defeated at Pont-de-Ce (August 1620); yet she 
obtained from the King the same terms as in the preceding year; 
a reconciliation was even effected between the two courts, and 
Richelieu married bis niece, Mademoiselle de Pont-Courlai, to 
Combalet, a nephew of Luines. The most remarkable result of 
this rebellion was the annexation of Bearn to the crown of France. 
The Hugonots of that country, headed by La Force, the governor, 
had long defied the King and the Pope; but Louis XIII., now 
finding himself at the head of a considerable body of troops, 
marched to Pau, and compelled the Parliament of that place to 


11 It appears that this treacherous and 
inconstant prince was from the begin¬ 
ning prepared to betray Frederick. In 
an anonymous letter to that Elector, 
published in 1620, wo find: “I have 
enclosed two original letters that passed 
from him (Bethlem) to the Grand- 


Vizier, the latter of which is dated since 
his alliance with the Bohemians (Novem¬ 
ber 24th 1619), and there you may see 
he makes no ceremony of betraying you 
to the Turks upon a proper occasion.” 
—Harte, Gust. Adolph, vol. i. p. 244. 
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But to return to the affairs of Germany. 

Frederick V. seemed bent on alienating the hearts of his new 
subjects. Calvinism had but few followers in Bohemia; and neither 
the Utraquists, nor the Lutherans, could endure churches with 
naked walls, and without an altar and its adjuncts; yet Scultetus, 
the court divine, ordered the crucifixes and other ornaments to be 
cleared out in an indecent manner from the cathedral; and he 
published a book against the Bohemian mode of worship, which of 
course occasioned endless bitter replies and controversies. At the 
same time Frederick offended his two best generals, Count Thurn 
and Ernest of Mansfeld, by placing them under Christian of 
Anhalt and Count Hohenlohe, who possessed no military talent. 
Meanwhile Maximilian of Bavaria, who was the soul of the 
Catholic party, induced the Pope to contribute some considerable 
subsidies; he secured the neutrality of the Elector of Saxony and 
the Landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt; and he advised the Emperor 
to publish some threatening warnings before the breaking out of 
the war. Hence the Landgrave Maurice of Hesse Cassel was the 
only prince of any importance who ventured openly to embrace 
Frederick’s cause. The new Elector George William of Branden¬ 
burg had indeed acknowledged Frederick as King of Bohemia, but 
from the disturbed state of his own dominions, he declined to take 
any active part in his affairs. The only other princely house, 
besides Anhalt, that adhered to Frederick, was that of Weimar, 
great-grandsons of the unfortunate Elector John Frederick. By 
the advice of the President Jeannin, the Duke of Angouleme, the 
French ambassador in Germany, brought about such a treaty at 
Ulm, where the Union was assembled, between that body and the 
League, as neither the Emperor nor Maximilian could have ex¬ 
pected (July 3rd). A mutual peace was established, but the con¬ 
ditions were so framed as to leave the League free to act with 
regard to Bohemia and Austria. Both sides were to allow the 
passage of troops into Bohemia, and the Union consented, on the 
proposition of Bavaria, to omit the Archdukes Albert and Isabella 
Clara Eugenia from the treaty; though they were members of 
the Empire, as sovereigns of the Circle of Burgundy; and though 
the evangelical princes must have perceived the drift of this pro¬ 
ceeding to be that Spinola might enter the Palatinate, and that 
the whole weight of the war might fall on the King of Bohemia. 12 
As, in addition to all this, the Elector of Saxony declared for the 


12 The treaty is in Londorp, Acta Publica , Th. ii. S. 48. 




COUNT TILLY. 

ror, promised to occupy Lusatia and to defend Silesia, 
Sigmund III. of Poland sent 8000 Cossacks 13 to the aid of 
Ferdinand* the contest was already virtually decided before the 
army of the League appeared in Bohemia. 

Preparatory to the Bohemian war, the Emperor, before the end 
of 1619, endeavoured to conciliate his Protestant subjects in Austria, 
and, with the consent of the Pope 14 , he offered entire religious 
freedom to the States of Lower Austria, on condition that they 
should renounce their alliance with the Bohemian rebels; and 
though they at first hesitated they were soon reduced to obedience. 
Immediately after the treaty of Ulm, Maximilian, with the greater 
part of the army of the League, had occupied Upper Austria, 
which was made over to him as security for his expenses. Towards 
the end of August he began his march towards Bohemia; and 
being joined by Bucquoi and his forces, the united army amounted 
to 32,000 men, to whom Frederick could oppose little more than 
20 , 000 . 


In Maximilian’s army 15 Tilly held the second command; a 
name only inferior to that of Wallenstein in the annals of the 
Thirty Years’War. John Tscherklas, Count Tilly, whose uncouth 
name is said to be a compound of Herr Klass, or Nicholas, was a 
native of Brabant; but having been bred up at the court of 
the Infanta at Brussels he affected something of the Spaniard. 
This ferocious soldier was remarkable by his morality and religion. 
If business had broken in upon his usual hours of prayer, the lost 
time was made up at night; and he had the reputation of inviolable 
sobriety and chastity. 16 He was a little man, and Marshal Gram- 
mont, who once saw him at the head of his army on the march, 
describes him as mounted on a white Croatian pony, and dressed 
in a green satin doublet with slashed sleeves, and trousers of the 
same material. On his head he had a little cocked hat, with a 
drooping plume of red ostrich feathers that reached down to his 
loins; round his waist a belt two inches broad, from which hung 
his sword, and a single pistol in his holsters ; which, as he informed 


13 The name of Kosack or Cossack is 
of Turkish origin, and signifies robber. 
It was at that time applied to bands of 
freebooters in Poland, who were quite 
distinct from the Cossacks of the Ukraine, 
to whom the ominous appellation has 
since been transferred. Engel, Gesch. 
der Ukraine und der Kosaken , §§ 53, 
56, 116, in the Hallische Allg. Weltgesch. 

14 Khevenhiljler, Th. ix. p. 1175. 

u Ren6 Descartes, the celebrated meta¬ 


physician, was in the Bavarian army as 
a volunteer. For the Thirty Years’ War 
may be consulted: Westenrieder’s Gesch. 
des dreissigjahrigen Krieges; and Bar¬ 
thold’s Geschichte des grossen deutschen 
Krieges for the latter half of it, after the 
deatn of. Gustavus Adolphus. Schiller’s 
work on the same subject will be read 
rather for its style than its facts. 

18 Zsehokke, Baierische Gesch. B. iii. 
S. 221. 




SPINOLA WASTES THE LOWER PALATINE. [Boo: 

•ammont, he had never fired, though he had gained se' 
'decisive battles. 17 

The most disgraceful part of these transactions for the German 
princes was, that they stood by and saw their country spoiled by 
the Spaniards; for Count Khevenhiller, Ferdinand’s ambassador at 
Madrid, prevailed upon Philip III. to lend him the assistance of 
Spinola and the Spanish troops in the Netherlands before the 
twelve years’ truce with the Dutch should have expired. Except 
for the meeting which the Elector John George I. of Saxony and 
the Landgrave Louis V. of Hesse Darmstadt held in March 1620 


at Miihlhausen with the Electors of Mentz and Cologne, and with 
some confidential counsellors of Maximilian, when John George 
and the Landgrave promised to stand by the Emperor now and for 
ever, Spinola would never have ventured so far from his base of 
operations, as to enter, as he did in the autumn of that year, the 
Lower Palatinate with 20,000 Spanish and Flemish troops, while 
the army of the Union retreated before him, first from Oppenheim 
and then from Worms. Early in November the Spaniards ravaged 
all the fertile districts between the Ehine, the Moselle, and the 
Nahe, and pressed on into the Weterau. The Dutch, observed by 
another Spanish army under Velasco, faithfully observed their truce 
with Spain, which did not expire till April 1621, and thus allowed 
time enough for the overthrow of Frederick, the warmest supporter 
of the synod of Dort. At the same time the Elector of Saxony 
entered Lusatia with his army, thus depriving the Bohemian king 
of all hopes of relief from that province and from Silesia. James I. 
did nothing for his son-in-law except allow Colonel Grey to raise 
some 3000 men, who were disembarked in the Elbe in May 1620; 
but they were inhospitably received, especially at Berlin, and, being 
attacked with sickness, few succeeded in reaching Bohemia. Thus 
Frederick’s expectations were deceived on all sides. 'His fall, which 
could not perhaps have been averted, was hastened by his own 
misconduct. The troops of the Emperor and the League were in 
a terrible state of destitution and sickness; the Bavarian army 
alone lost 20,000 men, and Tilly himself, exclaiming, “ I am dying 
of hunger,” is said to have snatched an apple from the hand of a 
Carmelite. 18 Although the Bohemian army was in as bad a con¬ 
dition, it is possible that Frederick, by remaining within the walls 
of Prague, might have worn out his enemies; but he was advised 
to offer them battle on the White Mountain, within a few miles of 
that capital. His army, commanded by Christian of Anhalt and 


17 Mem. de Grammont, t. i. p. 12 sq. 19 Zschokke, Baierische Gesch. B. in. 
(ed. 1717.) S. 225. Anm. 
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int Hohenlohe—for Count Mansfield, his best general, disgusted 


FREDERICK FLIES FROM PRAGUE. 



at being postponed to those commanders, kept aloof at Pilsen — 
was routed and almost annihilated in a single hour (November 
8th 1620). In the forenoon of that eventful day, Frederick had 
heard a sermon by Scultetus, and had sate down to dinner with 
his Queen, when news of the attack was brought. He mounted 
his horse with the intention of proceeding to the field; but from 
the ramparts he beheld that his army was already routed; horses 
were running about without their riders, and officers and soldiers 
were clambering up the fortifications in order to enter the city. 
At a council at which Digby the English ambassador assisted, it 
was resolved that the King and Queen should fly, for neither the 
troops nor the townspeople could be trusted. But whither ? In 
grasping at the shadow Frederick had lost the substance. The 
Lower Palatinate, with the exception of Lautern, Mannheim, Hei¬ 
delberg, and Frankenthal, was already in possession of Spinola and 
his Spaniards. Early in the morning of the 9th November, there¬ 
fore, Frederick took the road to Breslau with his family, and with 
such haste and confusion that he lost his Order of the Garter. On 
the same day the Imperialists entered Prague, and shortly after¬ 
wards the Bohemians signed a retraction and swore afresh allegiance 
to Ferdinand II. 19 

Frederick was received with respect at Breslau; the States of 
Silesia manifested a friendly disposition; but the ex-King saw 
no hope of making head against his opponents, and on the 3rd of 
January 1621 he quitted Breslau for the March. Elizabeth, who 
was pregnant, gave birth to Prince Maurice at Kiistrin, January 
6th; and after she had recovered from her accouchement, the exiled 
sovereigns proceeded into Holland. On the 23rd of January, 
Frederick, together with Prince Christian of Anhalt, the Margrave 
John George of Brandenburg Jagerndorf, and Count Hohenlohe . 
were put under the ban of the Empire. An offer was made to 
Elizabeth some years after, that, if her eldest son were permitted to 
receive his education and religion at Vienna, matters might be 
accommodated, and that he might espouse one of the Emperor’s 
daughters; but though she was advised to accept this offer by her 
brother Charles I., Elizabeth replied “ that she would sooner cut 
her son’s throat with her own hands.” 20 Her grandson was destined 
to mount the throne of England. 

Forty-three Bohemian gentlemen who had not been fortunate 

19 Ilarte, Gustavus Adolphus, vol. i. 20 Utid.xcAA. Introcl. Essa}’,p. xlix., and 
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PROTESTANTISM UPROOTED IN BOHEMIA. 

enough to escape were condemned at Prague; twenty-seveto 
iem were, executed in June 1621, and the remainder sentenced 
to lighter punishments. Thirty more who had fled, and among 
them Count Thurn, were put under ban and deprived of their 
estates. A systematic plan, which we shall here pursue to its con¬ 
clusion, was now adopted by Ferdinand II. to root out Pro¬ 
testantism in Bohemia and the annexed States, as well as in his 
Austrian dominions. Soon after the battle of Prague, all Calvinists 
were expelled the city. In May 1622 a mandate was issued, 
directing, under the severest penalties, all who had taken any part 
in the disturbances to acknowledge their guilt before the Stad- 
holder, when 728 landed proprietors appeared, and sued for mercy. 
The lives of these men were spared, but their property was confis¬ 
cated either wholly or in part, and incorporated with the Imperial 
possessions, or made over to those, who had adhered to the 
Emperor and to the Catholic religion. After the Diet of Eatisbon 
in 1623, Ferdinand II. went into Bohemia, the Papal nuncio 
Caraffa preceding him by a day’s journey. The feelings and pre¬ 
judices of the Bohemians were now insulted in the most wanton 
and childish manner. The sepulchre of Ziska at Czaslau was 
destroyed; at Prague, the stone cup, which in the time of George 
Podiebrad was placed in the Tein-Kirche, or principal Hussite 
church in the Altstadt, was removed; the bones of Eokyzana and 
of the Utraquist bishop Augustine Lucian were dug up and burnt 
in the churchyard. The use of the cup in the Lord’s Supper, 
which had been conceded by Pope Pius IV. in 1564, after the 
Council of Trent, to subjects of the Austrian dominions, was now 
forbidden. On the other hand, the revenues transferred during 
the predominance of Protestantism were restored to the Catholic 
churches and convents; but to fill these last it was necessary to 
send for monks from Poland. In 1626 a mandate was issued 
forbidding those who would not return to the Catholic faith to 
exercise any trade or profession. These proceedings of course 
excited partial disturbances, but the times were over when the 
Bohemians could hope to resist the Imperial power. Yet 30,000 
families, and among them 185 of noble or knightly rank, adopted 
the alternative allowed to them of quitting the kingdom. The 
places of the emigrants were filled by Germans. Many peasant 
families, however, secretly retained their religious faith ; and when 
a century and a half later, in the reign of Joseph IT., religious 
freedom was proclaimed, the numbers who declared themselves 
Protestants excited much surprise. Ferdinand II. attempted not, 
however, to infringe the civil rights of the Bohemians; on the 



DISSOLUTION OF THE PROTESTANT UNION. 


contrary, in May 1627, he confirmed all their privileges, except the 
Majestdts Brief or letters-patent of Rodolph ; from which he tore 
off the seal and cut away the signature: and to gratify the na¬ 
tional pride of the Bohemians, and provide them another hero in 
place of Ziska, he caused statues to he erected, especially on 
bridges, to John Nepomuk; who, according to tradition, had by 
order of the Emperor Wenceslaus been thrown into the Moldau in 
1393, for refusing to reveal what had been intrusted to him by the 
Empress in confession. Nepomuk was canonised by the Pope in 
1629. Ferdinand proceeded in a similar manner with his Pro¬ 
testant subjects in Upper and ultimately in Lower Austria; as 
well as in the States annexed to Bohemia, though in Silesia, some 
traces of Protestantism were preserved, through the care of the 
Elector of Saxony. 


<SL 


James I., besides that his theory of the divine right of kings 
caused him to regard with displeasure the acceptance by his son- 
in-law of the Bohemian crown, was also unwilling at this time to 
break openly with the House of Austria, in consequence of the 
prospect held out to him by Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, 
of a marriage between Charles, Prince of Wales, and the second 
Infanta of Spain; yet as the English nation and parliament 
manifested the most enthusiastic interest in the cause of the 
Palatine, which they identified with that of Protestantism, he 
could not with decency withhold all assistance from that unfortu¬ 
nate prince in endeavouring at least to maintain him in his 
hereditary dominions. Towards the end of 1620, James raised a 
considerable English force, which, uniting with the Dutch under 
Prince Frederick Henry, marched into the Palatinate, and suc¬ 
ceeded in defending Frankenthal, Heidelberg, and Mannheim 
against Spinola, who was in possession of all the other towns and 
was ravaging the open country. Had these forces been adequately 
supported by the German Union, the restoration of Frederick in 
the Palatinate might probably have been effected; but the Elector 
of Mentz, and Louis Landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt, persuaded 
the Duke of Wiirteinberg and the Margrave Joachim Ernest of 
Brandenburg to join them in concluding a treaty with Spinola, 
April 12th 1621, by which Frederick was left to his fate and the 
Palatinate abandoned to the Spaniards. These princes engaged that 
Union should meddle no more with his affairs; and indeed, after 
a last meeting at-Heilbronn in May 1621, that confederacy was 
dissolved. The only princes who staunchly adhered to the Pala¬ 
tine’s cause were Count Ernest of Mansfeld, Prince Christian of 
Brunswick, and George Frederick Margrave of Baden Durlach. 




BATTLE OF WIMPFEN. 



the battle of Prague, Mansfeld had maintained himS 
awhile against the superior forces of Maximilian and Tilly, first 
in Bohemia and then in the Upper Palatinate 21 ; and at last suc¬ 
ceeded ih escaping the united forces of both by a masterly retreat 
through Nuremberg, Windsheim and Rothenburg into the Lower 
Palatinate; and,at his approach in September 1621, the Spaniards 
were compelled to raise the siege of Frankenthal. The truce 
between Spain and the United Provinces having now expired, 
Spinola with the main body of the Spanish army had been com¬ 
pelled to descend the Rhine in order to defend the Netherlands; 
and Gonzales de Cordova, who had been left behind with the 


remainder, had been engaged in a severe struggle with the troops 
of the Palatine and with the English; but nothing decisive was 


done, and Tilly, approaching by the Bergstrasse, and devastating 
everything before him from Ladenburg to Mosbach, in vain sum¬ 
moned Heidelberg to surrender (October 21st 1621). During the 
autumn and winter the contending armies supported themselves 
by ravaging the Palatinate and the surrounding countries. Christian 
of Brunswick, in an attempt to penetrate into the Palatinate from 
Westphalia, was defeated in the Busecker Thai, in the Weterau, 
by the Landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt in conjunction with, the 
Bavarians, and compelled to return into Westphalia. 

Frederick at length determined to join his people, who were 
fighting so bravely for him; and in April 1622 he proceeded from 
the Hague to Heidelberg. In Mansfeld and George b rederick of 
Baden Durlach he found most disinterested friends. The former 
had resisted very tempting offers from the enemy, while the 
Margrave had, at his own expense, raised for Frederick a consider¬ 
able army. The united forces defeated Tilly at Mingolsheim 
with great loss, April 17th 1622 ; but knew not how to use their 
victory. Mansfeld and the Margrave did not agree; and having 
separated their armies, while Tilly and Gonzales had united theirs, 
the Margrave was defeated, after a well-fought battle, at Wimpien, 
May 6th , his army was dispersed, and he himself compelled to seek 
refuge at Stuttgart. This reverse deterred the Duke of Wiirtem- 
berg from taking part with Frederick. This latter prince, who 
was with Mansfeld’s army, resolved on a bold attempt to join 
Christian of Brunswick, and making a sudden rush from Mannheim 
seized the capital of Hesse Darmstadt. The Landgrave and his son 
were captured in their flight; but after a month’s detention were 
liberated at the intercession of the German princes, though on hard 


21 The Upper Palatinate adjoined the western frontier of Bohemia, with Aanberg 
for its capital. 
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MAXIMILIAN OBTAINS THE PALATINATE. 



[ditions. Christian, who was no friend to the clergy, had 


maintained his army in Westphalia at the expense of the Church 
as well as of the inhabitants, and had recruited it by holding out 
the hopes of plunder. At Paderborn he converted the golden 
statue of St. Liborius into coins bearing the superscription, “ The 
friend of Grod, and enemy of the priests.” He did the same with 
the twelve silver apostles, remarking that he should thus help 
them to go forth in the world and convert the heathen. In May, 
Christian had again marched through Fulda into the Weterau ; but 
he was not remarkable for military talent, and instead of forming a 
junction with Mansfeld, he encamped at Hochst. Here he com¬ 
mitted another blunder by accepting a battle offered to him by 
Tilly, to whose eighteen guns he could oppose only three, besides 
being deficient in cavalry. The consequence was a signal defeat 
(June 20th). Half of his troops were left on the field; a part of 
the rest were dispersed, or perished in the Main and its morasses ; 
and with the remainder he contrived to join Mansfeld in the Berg- 
strasse. Their united forces were still equal to those of Tilly; but 
at this juncture James I. persuaded his son-in-law to give up the 
contest, in order to become, like himself, the victim of the 
Spaniards, who had persuaded James that if Frederick would 
humble himself, and resign for a brief period his territories into 
the Emperor’s hands, he would be pardoned and reinstated. Ac¬ 
cordingly, in July, Frederick dismissed Christian and Mansfeld ; 
who, while retiring from the Palatinate, were pursued by G-onzales 
de Cordova, and defeated in a bloody skirmish, in which Christian 
lost his arm; but he succeeded in reaching Holland with part of 
his troops. Mansfeld sought refuge in East Friesland. 

Frederick, who retired first to Sedan, and afterwards again into 
Holland, soon discovered how miserably he had been cheated. 
Long negociations had been opened at Brussels, under the media¬ 
tion of the British monarch; but, whilst they were going on, 
Frederick was deprived both of his electoral dignity and of the 
Upper Palatinate. Duke Maximilian, who, as we have said, was in 
possession of Upper Austria, which he claimed to hold under the 
treaty of Munich till he should have been reimbursed his expenses, 
had brought in an account of thirteen million gulden; and Ferdi¬ 
nand II. resolved to satisfy him at the cost of the unfortunate 
Palatine. At a Diet held at Ratisbon, in January 1623, in which 
but few Herman princes took part, the Emperor persuaded the 
Catholic members to transfer the Upper Palatinate, together with 
the electoral dignity, to Maximilian; who, in spite of the protests 
of Saxony and Brandenburg, was solemnly invested with the 
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CAPTURE OF HEIDELBERG. 


lefctorate, and the office of Erztruchsess , or Imperial head-wai 
March 6th 1623. The Count Palatine, Wolfgang of Neuburg, 
though a Catholic, also loudly expressed his discontent at this 
transaction, which deprived him of his claims to the Electorate as 
next of blood; but he was appeased, after the German fashion, 
with words. 

Meanwhile Tilly completed the conquest of the Lower Palatinate. 
Heidelberg surrendered September 15th 1622, and the Castle on 
the 19th; on the following day, Tilly laid siege to Mannheim, 
which place, though bravely defended by Sir Horace Vere, was 
compelled to capitulate, November 1st. Frankenthal held out 
till the following spring. By the instructions of his master Maxi¬ 
milian, Tilly acted with the greatest harshness towards the Protes¬ 
tants.of the Palatinate ; they were deprived of their churches, and all 
ecclesiastical property was restored to the Eoman Catholics. Tilly 
also seized the library at Heidelberg, famed among the learned 
throughout Europe for its collection of manuscripts. Many cart-loads 
of these were despatched to Munich; and Maximilian afterwards 
sent the greater portion of them to Eome, as a present to the Pope. 

Thus the unhappy Palatine was irretrievably ruined, chiefly 
through the selfish anxiety of his father-in-law, James I., to effect 
a match between his son and the Infanta; a union highly un¬ 
popular among the English people, who, on the other hand, were 
anxious to venture their blood and treasure in support of Frederick 
and the Protestant cause. In 1621 James had indeed addressed a 
long Latin letter to Bethlem Gabor (Oct. 19th), beseeching him, if 
possible, to reduce Hungary, and proceed next year into Bohemia; 
and promising, with the full consent of his parliament, a subsidy 
of 80,000£. 22 That fickle-minded leader, however, who had gained 
some successes and suffered some reverses in Hungary, concluded 
a peace with the Emperor at Nikolsburg, January 7th 1622 ; by 
which he renounced Hungary and the title of king, in consideration 
of receiving in that country seven Gesypannschaften , or counties, 
and the town of Kaschau, together with the principalities of Oppeln 
and Eatibor in Silesia, and a yearly pension of 50,000 florins. 23 
In 1623, however, Bethlem Gabor resumed the war against the 
Emperor, relying on the assistance of the German Protestants, as 
well as of the Turks: the history of which last people begins about 
this period to be again so much mixed up with that of Europe as 
to demand a brief retrospect of their affairs. 


22 Letter from the Hamilton MSS. in 
Horaiayr’s Archiv. ap. Menzel, B. iii. 

23 The treaty of Nikolsburg is in Ka- 


tona, t. xxx. p. 709 sqq., and in Dumont, 
t. y. pt, ii. p. 407. 
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unimportant reign of Sultan Achmet I., with whom Austria" 
hkd concluded the peace of Sitvatorok, was closed by his death, 
November 22nd 1617. Nothing can more strongly testify the 
sunken state of the Turkish power, than that it was possible to 
raise from a dungeon to the throne Achmet’s imbecile brother, 
Mustapha I. It was one of the pastimes of this prince to throw 
gqld to the fishes of the Bosphorus; but the Kislar-aga persuaded 
the Divan that the precious metal would be better employed in 
furnishing the donatives customary on a new reign. After three 
months’ enjoyment of the sceptre, Mustapha was led back to his 
prison, and, on the 26tb of February 1618, Osman II., a boy of* 
fourteen, the eldest of seven sons of Achmet, was saluted Padishah 
by the venal troops. Osman, however, displayed a spirit and am¬ 
bition beyond his years. 24 Strong and active of body, and inured 
to all soldier-like exercises, Osman was a bold rider and an unfail¬ 
ing marksman with the bow; but with all his energy, he lacked 
the perseverance without which nothing great can be accomplished, 
while his meanness alienated from him the hearts of the rapacious 
janissaries. 

Osman longed to flesh his maiden arms in a war with Poland, 
between which country and the Porte bickerings had for several 
years prevailed ; and he esteemed its conquest so easy, that he 
divided the spoil beforehand. Desolating incursions had been made 
by the Tartars into Poland, by the Cossacks into the Turkish 
dominions, which in 1620 ended in open war. Poland was then 
ruled by the Swedish prince Sigismund III., of whom we shall 
have to speak further on. Caspar Gratiani, Voyvode of Moldavia, 
had courted the favour of Sigismund by sending to him the in¬ 
tercepted letters addressed by Bethlem Gabor to the Porte, com¬ 
plaining of the incursions of the Polish Cossacks and freebooters. 
Gratiani was deposed on the discovery of his proceedings; but he 
would not yield without a struggle: he called upon the Poles for 
assistance, who sent him an army of 50,000 men. Against these, 
posted in a fortified camp near Jassy in Moldavia, Iskander Pasha, 
governor of Silistria, led a force of double their number, composed 
of Osmanlis and Tartars; and, on the 20tli of September 1620, a 
grand battle was fought, in which 10,000 Poles were slain. The 
remainder, after a useless attempt to defend their entrenched camp, 
retreated towards the Niester; in the passage of which river most 
of them perished. Gratiani himself had fallen in the retreat. 

It was this success that incited Osman to attempt the conquest 


24 See his character in Sir Thomas Roe’s Negotiations, p. 43. 
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Poland, against the advice of his ministers, and even the wishes 
of his army; and in the spring of 1621, clothed in a suit of mail 
which had belonged to Soliman the Magnificent, he placed himself 
at the head of 100,000 men. But the march proved difficult and 
destructive; the mercenary troops were alienated by Osman’s re¬ 
luctance to pay the customary gratuity; and it was the end of 
August before the Turks arrived on the Niester. Here Sigismund 
had encamped 40,000 Poles and Cossacks, and 8000 Germans sent 
to him by the Emperor; while another army of reserve of 60,000 
men, under the Crown-Prince, lay at Kaminieck. A first assault 
on the Polish camp was attended with some success: hut the fol¬ 
lowing ones were repulsed, although in the sixth and last the Sultan 
in person led one of the storming columns. A Polish winter set in 
early ; men and horses perished by thousands ; a mutiny broke out, 
and Osman, after opening negociations for a peace, began his re¬ 
treat. On the 28th of December 1621 he entered Constantinople 
in triumph; for, though he had lost 80,000 men, he pretended to 
claim a victory. But his ill-success, his unpopularity with the 
army, the dearness of provisions, and the strictness of his police, 
which he superintended in person, by visiting the wine-houses and 
other places of resort, soon produced symptoms of revolt among 
the Janissaries. As these degenerate troops 25 were averse to the 
warlike schemes meditated by Osman, he resolved to destroy them. 
The scheme he formed was bold and well designed, and, if success¬ 
ful, might have revived the sinking fortunes of the Turkish empire. 
Under pretence of a pilgrimage to Mecca, Osman was to raise a 
large army at Damascus, march with it to Constantinople, and 
annihilate the refractory Janissaries ; but his preparations, and 
some incautious words, prematurely betrayed his intentions. On 
the 18th of May 1622, on the report that the Sultan’s tent was 
about to be transported to Scutari, the Janissaries, associating 
themselves to the Spahis, rose in rebellion, repulsed with insults 
their Aga and other officers, who had been sent to hear their com¬ 
plaints ; and demanded from the Mufti a categorical answer to the 
inquiry, “ Whether it was permitted to put to death those who 
misled the Padishah, and devoured the substance of the Moslems ? ” 
The Mufti having answered in the affirmative, the mutineers 
hastened to the palaces of the Grand-Vizier and of the Chodsha, 
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were thought to be the authors of the plan for their desL 
tion; these ministers saved themselves by flight, but their palaces 


were plundered and destroyed. On the following day the insur¬ 
rection assumed a still more formidable aspect. The Sultan having 
refused to give up the six authors of his pilgrimage, though he 
consented to renounce the pilgrimage itself, an attack was made on 
the Seraglio; and in the midst of the confusion, a cry of Mustapha 
Khan for sultan, echoed by thousands of voices, became the watch¬ 
word of the revolution. The unhappy Mustapha, wasted to a 
shadow by want of air and food, and expecting death rather than a 
crown, was dragged from his obscure dungeon, carried to the throne 
room, and saluted Padishah. Osman, contemplating flight when it 
was too late, abandoned his Grand-Vizier and Kislar-aga to the 
fury of the soldiers, by whom they were horribly murdered; the 
Janissaries, who would listen to no terms, though large offers were 
made, occupied the Seraglio, and directed all the actions of the 
Sultana Valide, the mother of the idiot Mustapha; and Constanti¬ 
nople was abandoned to plunder and devastation. Osman, who 


had fled to the palace of the Aga of the Janissaries, was dragged 
from his hiding-place, and conducted with abuse and derision first 
to the barracks of the mutineers, and then to the Seven Towers. 
On the way, his faithful adherent, Hussein Pasha, was murdered 
at his feet; and he himself was soon after put to death by order of 
the Valide and her vizier, Daud Pasha. 26 

During the second sultanship of the crazy Mustapha I., which 
lasted considerably more than a year, a peace with Poland was the 
only event of importance, effected chiefly through the efforts of 
Sir Thomas Roe. On the 30th of August 1623, a counter-revolu¬ 
tion took place at Constantinople. Mustapha was deposed with 
the ^consent of the Janissaries, who even renounced on t his occa¬ 
sion the accustomed donative, and the eldest surviving son of 
Achmet I., now fourteen years of age, ascended the throne with 
the title of Amurath IV. The unhappy Mustapha survived his 
deposition sixteen years. 

James I. during these events, the Spanish match being still in 
hand, had instructed Sir Thomas Roe to maintain peace between 
the Porte, the Emperor, and the King of Poland; although, as we 
have seen, the British monarch had secretly afforded some trifling 
aid to his son-in-law the Palatine, both by sending him a few 
troops, and by endeavouring underhand to excite Bethlem Gabor 
to action. This prince, whom Sir Isaac Wake, the English 


- 6 For this revolution see Antoine Galland, La Mort du Sultan Osman ; and the 
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er at Venice, characterised as a Janus with one face to wan 
Iristendom and another towards Turkey, had in 1623 renewed 
the war against Ferdinand; and, though he could then, count but 
little on the assistance of the Turks, he entered Hungary, took 
several places, and even threatened Pressburg, Raab, and Comorn. 
On the approach of winter, however, he was compelled to dismiss 
his army; when the Tartars, of which it was partly composed, 
carried off 20,000 Hungarians into slavery. In May 1624 Gabor 
again concluded a peace with the Emperor, which did not differ 
much from that of Nikolsburg. As the Spanish match had now 
gone off, we find secretary Calvert instructing Roe, May 28th 
1624, to do all in his power to keep well with the Transylvanian 
prince. 27 

While Sigismund III. of Poland was attacked in the south by 
Osman and the Turks, he had to defend himself in the north from 
his relative, the renowned Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden: and as 
this last country, as well as Denmark, by* the part which they 
took in the Thirty Years’ War, were now about to become of great 
importance in the European system, it will here be proper to take 
a brief review of their history. 

We need not carry our retrospect beyond the Union of Calmar 
in 1397 ; by which Norway, Sweden, and Denmark were united 
together under the Danish queen Margaret. 28 The most note¬ 
worthy articles of the deed of union were: that the right of 
electing a sovereign should be exercised in common by the three 
kingdoms ; that a son of the reigning king, if there were any, 
should be preferred; that each kingdom should be governed by 
its own laws; and.that all should combine for the common defence. 
But this confederacy, which seemed calculated to promote the 
power and tranquillity of Scandinavia, proved the source of much 
discontent and jealousy and of several bloody wars. Margaret 
was succeeded on her death in 1412 by Eric of Pomerania, the son 
of her niece. Eric, who was at that time in his thirtieth year, 
had married in 1406 Philippa, daughter of Henry IV. of England, 
a princess distinguished for her understanding, goodness, and 
courage. In 1428 Philippa defended Copenhagen against the 
combined fleet of Holstein and the Hanse towns, whilst Eric 
had hid himself in a convent at Sord. 29 Eric’s reign was turbulent. 


27 Roe’s Negotiations , p. 244. 

28 For these countries may be consulted, 
Mallet, Hist, de Dannemarc; Allen, 
Haandbog i Fadrelandets Historic (iiber- 
setzt yon Falck); Vertot, Rlvol. de Sukde; 
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the Danes, and in the following year the Swedes, r< 
Anced their allegiance; and Eric fled to the island of Gothland, 
where he exercised piracy till his death. The Danes elected in 
Eric’s stead Christopher of Bavaria, son of his sister Catharine by 
her marriage with John, Duke of the Upper Palatinate; but, after 
Christopher’s death in 1448, the union was dissolved. The Danes 
now elected for their king Count Christian of Oldenburg; while 
the Swedes chose Charles Knutson. But in the following year 
Charles was compelled to resign Norway to Denmark, and in 1457 
he lost Sweden itself through an insurrection led by the Arch¬ 
bishop of Upsala. Christian I. of Denmark was chosen in his place 
and crowned at Upsala, June 19th; and in the following year all 
the councillors of the three kingdoms, assembled at Skara, recog¬ 
nised Christian’s son John as his successor. 

Christian I. became a powerful monarch by inheriting Schleswic 
and Holstein 30 from his uncle. He had, however, to contend for a 
long period with Charles Knutson for the throne of* Sweden, and 
after Charles’s death in 1470, with Sten Sture, of a noble family 
in Dalecarlia, to whom Charles, with the approbation of the Swedes, 
had left the administration of the kingdom. In October 1471 a 
battle was fought on the Brunkeberg, a height now enclosed in 
the city of Stockholm, in which the Danish King was defeated, 
though he continued to hold the southern provinces of Sweden. 
Christian died in 1481 and was succeeded.by his son John. The 
Swedes in 1483 acknowledged the supremacy of Denmark by 
renewing the Union of Calmar; yet, in spite of all his efforts and 
the domestic dissensions prevailing in Sweden, John could never 
firmly establish himself in that country. Sten Sture’s government 
had excited universal discontent in Sweden, and he was overthrown 
by Swante Sture, who though a namesake was no relation. Swante 
Sture, after some struggles and vicissitudes, succeeded in retaining 
his hold of power, and on his death in 1512, his son, Sten Sture 
the younger, was elected to succeed him. 

King John of Denmark died in 1513. The education of his son 
arid successor, Christian II., recalls the patriarchal ages, and shows 
how rude were the manners at that time even of the highest 
classes in Scandinavia. Young Christian was put to board with 
one Hans, a bookbinder, till Heinz, a canon, took charge of him, 
taught him his catechism and to sing in the choir; and he was 
then handed over to Master Conrad of Pomerania to be instructed 
in Latin. As he approached adolescence he was lodged in the 



30 Holstein was erected into a duchy 
n favour of Christian by the Emperor 
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ialace, where his habits often procured him a beating from 
father, for he would scour Copenhagen at night drinking and 
amusing himself wherever he was invited. In 1502, being in his 
twentieth year, he was sent into Norway to quell an insurrection, 
which he effected in the most brutal manner ; and during the eight 
years that he remained in that country he almost annihilated the 
nobility. At Bergen, where he resided, then the centre of the 
northern and Hanseatic trade, he fell in love with a girl called 
Dureke, or the Little Pigeon, daughter of Siegbritte, a huckstress 
of Amsterdam, who had set up a tavern at Bergen. From these 
women, who completely ruled him, Christian seems to have im¬ 
bibed the democratical principles that prevailed in the Netherlands. 
He was the enemy of the nobles and the clergy, and opposed the 
oppressions which they exercised in Denmark, and especially over 
the peasants, who in Jutland and the Danish islands were at that 
time nothing but serfs. It must be recollected, however, that the 
constitution of Denmark, as well as of Sweden, consisted then of 
an aristocracy, or rather oligarchy, of the nobles, which left the 
king but little real power, and which he of course regarded with 
aversion. After Christian’s accession in 1513 he openly lived with 
his mistress Dureke, and she and her mother continued to retain 
their influence over him in spite of his. marriage with Isabella, a 
sister of the Emperor Charles V. 

It was during the reign of Christian II. that Denmark first 
began to have any extensive connections with the rest of Europe. 
In the year of his accession, he allied himself with the Wendish, 
or north-eastern towns of the Hanseatic League, whose metropolis 
was Liibeck; and he subsequently formed alliances with Eussia, 
France, England, and Scotland, with the view of obtaining their 
aid in his contemplated reduction of Sweden ; but he deferred any 
expedition against that country till a favourable opportunity was 
presented through Grustavus Trolle, Archbishop of Upsala, a restless 
ecclesiastic, who had long been in alliance with the Danes. In 
1517 Trolle had levied open war against the administrator Sten 
Sture, in which Christian supported him with his fleet; but Sten 
Sture succeeded in capturing Trolle, caused him to be deposed 
from his archbishopric in a Diet convened at Arboga, and razed to 
the ground his strong castle of Staket. In the next year (1518) 
Christian again appeared near Stockholm with a fleet and army, 
in which were 2000 French sent by Francis I. Christian was 
defeated by Sten Sture in a battle near Brankirka, but he was still 
formidable, and Sture consented to his demand for hostages till he 
should have safely returned to his ships. Five noble Swedes were 
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rdingly placed in his hands, and among them Gustavus Ericso 
ryoung Count who had carried the Swedish banner in the battle ; 
but, with an infamous breach of faith, Christian had no sooner got 
to his ships than he carried the hostages off with him to Denmark. 

The Archbishop of Upsala having proceeded to Eome to com¬ 
plain of Sten Sture, the Pope erected in Denmark an ecclesiastical 
tribunal, which deposed the administrator and his party, and laid 
all Sweden under an interdict. This proceeding, however, served 
to pave the way for the acceptance in Sweden of the Lutheran 
reformation ; though it afforded Christian II. a pretence for getting 
up a sort of crusade against that country, and levying money both 
on clergy and laity; and he employed the year 1519 in organising 
a large army, to which mercenaries and adventurers flocked from 
all parts of Europe. Early in 1520 this army invaded Sweden, 
under the command of Otho Krumpe, who caused the Papal 
interdict to be placarded in all the churches. Sture was defeated 
and wounded in a battle fought on the ice of Lake Asunden, near 
Bogesund in West Gothland; and a traitor offered to conduct 
Krumpe into Upland, by avoiding the abattis with which the 
passes had been protected. At this news*Sten Sture, in spite of 
his wound, hastened to the defence of Stockholm, but expired on 
the way in his sledge on Malar lake, Feburary 3rd 1520. The 
Swedes were defeated in a second battle near Upsala, after which a 
treaty was concluded to the effect that Christian should reign in 
Sweden, agreeably to the Union of Calrnar, but on condition of 
granting an entire amnesty. 

Christian now proceeded to Stockholm, and in October was 
admitted into that city by Sture’s widow, who held the command. 
Christian at first behaved in a most friendly manner, and promised 
not only to be a king, but even a father, to the Swedes; yet he 
had no sooner received the crown than he took the most inhuman 
vengeance on his confiding subjects. Two bishops, twelve temporal 
lords, the burgomaster of Stockholm, the town council, and many 
citizens, were beheaded in the market place without a trial; other 
executions, often preceded by torture, followed, during a space of 
four days; and the city was abandoned to be plundered by the 
soldiers like a place taken by storm. Orders were despatched to 
Finland to proceed in a similar manner; while the King’s progress 
through the southern provinces was everywhere marked by the 
erection of gallowses. 

These cruelties, for which Christian was reproached by his 
brother-in-law, Charles V., and which procured for him the name 
of the Nero of the North, occasioned insurrections in all his do- 
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s. That in Sweden was led by Gustavus Ericson, 

&ge already mentioned, a young man remarkable alike by his 
origin, connections, talent and courage; whose family, for what 
reason is unknown, afterwards assumed the name of Vasa, which 
was borne neither by himself nor by his forefathers. 31 During his 
captivity in Denmark, Grustavus Ericson had been intrusted to the 
custody of his relative, Eric Baner, a nobleman of Jutland, who 
confined him in his castle of Kallo. At his keeper’s table Gustavus 
heard of the preparations for a war with Sweden, and was insulted 
by the boasts of the young Danes, how they would divide the 
Swedish fiefs, how they would cast lots for the Swedish maidens, 
so that he could neither rest by day nor sleep by night. He 
escaped early one morning from Kallo, disguised himself as an 
ox-driver, and reached Liibeck in safety in September (1519) 
where he remained eight months. In May 1520, soon after the 
death of Sten Sture, and when the Danes under Christian were 
besieging Stockholm, the Lubeckers landed Gustavus secretly at 
Stenso, near Calmar, but he found among his countrymen no 
response to his appeals to them to arm, and was compelled to 
fly. How he spent thS summer, disguised and wandering in bye- 
paths in order to escape his pursuers—for a price had been set 
upon his head—is not known. It was September before he 
arrived at Tarna, the estate of his brother-in-law Joachim Brahe 
in Siidermanland; whom, however, he could not dissuade from 
attending Christian’s coronation. Brahe went to Stockholm, which 
city, as we have said, had been captured in the autumn by Chris¬ 
tian, and met his death. The father of Gustavus was among 
those who had signed the deed (October 30th) conferring the 
Swedish crown upon Christian, but he was, nevertheless, as well as 
his son-in-law r , one of the victims of that monster. Gustavus 
heard the news of the massacre at Rafnas, his paternal estate, to 
which he had proceeded on leaving Tarna, and he mounted his 
horse and fled (November 5th), attended by a single servant, who 
robbed and deserted him. Gustavus now took the road to Dale- 
carlia, a district noted for its love of freedom and hatred of the 
Danes. Here he worked in peasants’ clothes, for daily wages, in 
hourly danger from his pursuers, from whom he had many narrow" 
escapes; and was once wounded with a lance as he lay concealed 
under a heap of straw. His adventures are still related in that neigh¬ 
bourhood ; the barns in which he laboured, the building near Ornas 
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^ ere his life was saved by a woman, are preserved as national 
monuments; the place where he lay hid under an uprooted fir, 
the hill near Asby surrounded with marshes, where he found an 
asylum, the cellar in the village of Utmetland, where he concealed 
himself, are still pointed out. 

The news of Christian s inhumanity procured G-ustavus Vasa 
many followers; he was elected as their leader by a great assembly 
of the people at Mora, and found himself at the head of 5000 
men; whom, though undisciplined and armed only with spears, 
clubs, swords and such weapons as chance afforded, he soon ren¬ 
dered a match for the Danish troops. His situation was not only 
difficult but embarrassing; for the Danes, besides possessing all the 
fortresses and castles in the kingdom, had carried off as hostages 
some of the most distinguished ladies, including the mother and 
two sisters of Grustavus himself. Nevertheless, in June 1621 
he invested Stockholm; but the siege, for want of proper artillery 
and engineering skill, was protracted two years. During this 
period his command was legally confirmed in a Herrenclag , or as- ' 
sembly of the nobles, at Wadstena, August 24th 1521 ; the crown 
was proffered to him, which he declined, but accepted *the office of 
Eegent. 

The Danes were now by degrees almost entirely expelled from 
Sweden; and Christian II., so far from being able to relieve 
Stockholm, found himself in danger of losing the Danish crown. 
He had quarrelled with his uncle Duke Frederick of Holstein ; he 
had offended his own subjects, as well as the German Hanse towns, 
by his commercial regulations, and especially by an ordinance 
forbidding the sale of all agricultural produce to foreigners, and 
directing it to be brought to Copenhagen and there sold to Danish 


merchants; and he had alienated the nobles by laws, just in them¬ 
selves, but contrary to the capitulation he had entered into on his 
accession; among which was, that they should not be allowed to 
sell their serfs like slaves. He had made enemies of the clergy by 
prohibiting them from buying farms, unless they should marry 
like their forefathers. He had also done many acts of barbarity 
and cruelty; and to escape, the odium which they brought upon 
him, he caused Dietrich Slaghek, whom he had made Bishop of 
Lund, to be burnt alive as the author of them. 

By his connection with the House of Austria, as well as through 
the influence of Siegbritte, Christian had been led in his commer¬ 
cial policy to favour the Netherlanders at the expense of the Hanse 
towns; and the cities of Liibeck, Dantzic, Wismar*and Kostock 
now took their revenge by declaring for Gustavus Vasa, ravaging 
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Danish coasts, seizing the Danish ships, occupying Bornk 
^and plundering Helsingor. The same towns also concluded an 
alliance with Christian’s uncle Frederick, who had formed secret 
connections with the Danish nobles, and induced them to re¬ 
nounce their allegiance to his nephew, and place himself on the 
throne with the title of Frederick I. The Union of Calmar was 
now entirely dissolved. The Norwegians claimed to exercise the 
right of election like the Danes ; and when Frederick called upon 
the Swedish States to recognise his title in conformity with the 
Union, they replied, that it was their intention to elect Gustavus 
Ericson for their king; which was accordingly done at the Diet of 
Strengnas, June 7th 1523. Three weeks after Stockholm sur¬ 
rendered to Grustavus. Bewildered by this revolution, Christian II. 
had fled from Copenhagen in April, before there was any absolute 
necessity to do so; for that city, Malmo, Kallundborg, and some 
other places, did not acknowledge Frederick till the beginning of 
1524 ; at which time the island of Gothland was all that remained 
faithful to Christian. This monarch then proceeded into the 
Netherlands, and his consort, the sister of the Emperor Charles V., 
expired at Ghent in 1525. 

Meanwhile, in Sweden, Gustavus was consolidating his power, 
partly by moderation and mildness, partly by examples of necessary 
severity. He put himself at the head of the reformation, as 
Frederick I. also did in Denmark; and he acted with that mixture 
of softness and dissimulation, combined with boldness in action, 
which always distinguished him. Luther’s doctrines had been first 
introduced into Sweden in 1519, by two brothers, Olaus and Law¬ 
rence Petri, who had studied under the great apostle of reform at 
Wittenberg. The Petris soon attracted the attention of Gustavus, 
who gave them his protection, and entered himself into correspond¬ 
ence with Luther. The designs of Gustavus were assisted by the 
circumstance that, at his accession, all the bishoprics in the king¬ 
dom, except two, were vacant; and Gustavus Trolle, Archbishop 
of Upsala, who had taken part against him, had been declared an 
enemy of his country. As in other parts of Europe, the nobles 
were induced to join the movement from the prospect of sharing 
the spoils of the church ; and in a great Diet at Westerns in 1527, 
the reformation was introduced. The castles of several bishops 
were then seized; convents were suppressed, and their inmates 
turned adrift; and many were inclined to withhold even the law¬ 
ful tithes of the working clergy, had not the King issued an order 
for their payment. There seems to have been no great difficulty 
in introducing the reformation among this simple people, for the 
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ity of the Swedes were so ignorant, as not to know that they 
been converted from Catholics t into Lutherans. Gustavus X. 
always denied that he had introduced a new doctrine; and even 
under his son and successor, John, a great part of the people still 
believed themselves to belong to the Eoman faith . 32 The Kefor- 
mation in Sweden was not, however, unaccompanied with disturb¬ 
ances on the part of the higher classes, and several years elapsed 
before it was completely established. 


Meanwhile Christian II., a wanderer and an exile, was seeking 
the aid of foreign princes to re-establish himself on the throne 
of Denmark. The merchants of the Netherlands whom he had 
befriended, as well as some of the German princes, were in his 
favour; and, in 1531, the government of the Netherlands allowed 
him to raise in Holland an army of 8000 or 10,000 men, who 
were embarked in Dutch ships with the intention of landing them 
in the Swedish province of Halland; but the fleet was driven by 
stress of weather on the coast of Norway, and towards the end of 
autumn a landing was effected at Opslo. Here, during the winter, 
Christian was secure from the attacks of Frederick and Gustavus, 
who had combined against him. Christian had been a convert to 
Lutheranism, but, as his faith sat easy upon him, he now declared 
himself the protector of Catholicism in Norway; the whole country, 
except a few fortified places, declared in his favour, and he was 
even proclaimed King of Norway. 33 In the spring of 1532, how¬ 
ever, when the ice had broken up, a Swedish army entered Upper 
Norway; the Danish and Wendish fleets landed a large force at 
Opslo; and Christian, whose men were daily deserting because he 
had no means to pay them, was compelled to shut himself up in 
the castle, and enter into negociations with the Danish commander. 


By a treaty signed at Aggerhuys, July 1st, it was agreed that 
Christian should be carried into Denmark, to treat in person with 
his uncle Frederick ; and that he should be at liberty to quit the 
kingdom if no agreement should be concluded: but such was the 
hatred of the Danish nobles towards him, that they compelled 
Frederick to condemn him to perpetual imprisonment, and to give 
eight written promises to that effect into the custody of four Danish 
and four Holstein noblemen. The unhappy Christian was immured 
in the castle of Sonderburg; all the windows of his vaulted cham¬ 
ber were walled up, except one, through which his food was con¬ 
veyed ; and a dwarf was appointed to be his only attendant and 
companion. In this miserable situation he continued twelve years. 
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the rigours of his confinement were somewhat mitigated, a] 
lowards the end of his life, which lasted till 1559, he was treated 
with something like royal dignity; hut his health and spirits had 
been completely broken by his long captivity. 

Frederick I. expired at Gottorp, his usual residence, in 1533, 
when a contest began for the Danish crown. The Diet was assem¬ 
bled, but the election of a king was deferred for a year by the 
ruling council, or oligarchy, who during the interregnum exercised 
the supreme power. The city of Liibeck, now governed by two 
enterprising democrats, Marcus Mejer, and George Wullenwever, 
seized the opportunity to endeavour to place a protege of their own 
on the throne of Denmark, and thus revive the waning power 
of the Hansa; and they associated in their undertaking the 
burgomasters of Malmo and Copenhagen. As Duke Christian 
of Holstein, eldest son of Frederick I., would not submit to 
the terms which they prescribed as the conditions of assisting 
him to the throne, they employed Count Christian of Oldenburg 
to invade Denmark on pretence of restoring Christian II. The 
count, having raised an army with the money of Liibeck, 
demanded from the Duke of Holstein the liberation of the im¬ 
prisoned monarch, and passed over into Denmark with the Hanse 
fleet. He was favourably received in Malmo and Copenhagen; all 
Schonen and Seeland submitted to him as the representative of 
Christian II.; and the peasant© of Jutland were also in his 
favour. Alarmed at these proceedings the oligarchy now chose the 
Duke of Holstein for their king, with the title of Christian III. 
(July 1534); but the Count of Oldenburg maintained himself in 
Denmark throughout the year, till the new sovereign was assisted 
by the arms of the King of Sweden. 

Gustavus was now also at variance -with the Wendish Hanse 
towns. They had, indeed, liberally assisted him in his struggle in 
Sweden; hut they made exorbitant claims upon his gratitude. 
They demanded that the Netherlander, with Ivhom Gustavus had 
concluded a treaty in 1526, should be excluded from the commerce 
of the Baltic; and Liibeck required with such impatience the 
repayment of a loan of 28,000 rix-dollars, that Gustavus, to satisfy 
the demand, was compelled to order every parish to contribute one 
of its bells. As the strict and vigorous government of Gustavus 
had occasioned considerable discontent in Sweden, the Lubeckers 
took advantage of it to declare war against him. Among the 
malcontents was the King’s own brother-in-law, Count Hoya, who 
fled to Liibeck with .his wife and children; where Gustavus Trolle 
and other dissatisfied nobles gathered round him. All these em- 
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the cause of Count Oldenburg and Christian II., against tft 
King of Denmark. But as his own kingdom was threatened, 
Gustavus’s army entered the Danish provinces lying beyond the 
Sound; the Lubeckers were driven out of Schonen, Halland, and 
Bekingen; in January 1535, Christian of Oldenburg and Marcus 
Meyer were completely defeated in a battle near Helsingborg; and 
the Hanseatic fleet was also vanquished by that of Denmark and 
Sweden. In Denmark Proper, the invaders sustained a disastrous 
defeat from the King’s troops in Funen, in which Gustavus Trolle 
was mortally wounded, June 1535 ; and though Copenhagen held 
out a year, under the extremities of famine, it was at length 
forced to capitulate. After this defeat the party of the invaders 
fell to pieces; and Liibeck found it expedient to conclude a peace 
with Christian III (February 1536)* The commercial privileges of 
the Lubeckers were renewed, and they were' invested with Born¬ 
holm for another fifty years. 

After this war, which was called “ the Count’s War,” Christian III. 
and Gustavus Vasa put the finishing hand to the Reformation in 
their respective dominions, and to the temporal power of the 
clergy. In 1536 Christian caused all the Danish bishops to be 
arrested on the same day, and then proceeded to confiscate eccle¬ 
siastical property At a personal interview between Christian and 
Gustavus at Bromsebro near Calmar in 1541, the two monarchs 
arranged some differences that still existed between them, and a 
peace of twenty years was concluded. While Sweden in 1540 had 
with the consent of the States been converted into an hereditary 
monarchy, Christian III. found himself obliged to weaken his 
power by dividing Denmark, according to the German fashion, 
with his two brothers, John and Adolphus. Admonished, however, 
by the difficulties and dangers which had attended his own election, ' 
he took care betimes that his son should be appointed his successor, 
who was elected in 1542, and on the death of his father in 1559, 
succeeded to the crown, with the title of Frederick II. 

Gustavus Vasa expired in September 1560. Under his sway 
Sweden had attained to great prosperity, and the latter half of his 
reign was accounted the happiest time that country had ever seen. 
He bestowed great care on trade, and especially on mining and 
working in metals; and he restored public order by a strict police, 
then very necessary in that country. He was a rigid economist, 
and, during the Reformation, not only laid his hands on all the 
plate and movables of the churches and ecclesiastical founda¬ 
tions, but even looked after the copper kettles and tin basins of 
the convents. He personally engaged in agriculture, mining, and 
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Finland. 

After the death of Grustavus, Sweden again fell into confusion, 
and almost barbarism. His eldest son, who succeeded him with 
the title of‘ Eric IV., though possessing talents and accomplish¬ 
ments, was subject to occasional fits of mental derangement; and 
Grustavus, to avert the danger threatened by his reign, had made his 
other three sons nearly equal to Eric in power. To John he gave 
Finland, to Magnus, East Gothland, and to Charles Siidermannland, 
in which provinces they ruled with the title of Dukes. But of 
these brothers Magnus was still more deranged ' than Eric, while 
John and Charles were unfeeling and cruel. Eric had been one of 
Queen Elizabeth’s suitors; who, however, with less than her usual 
coquetry, seems to have written to Grustavus to dissuade his son 
from a hopeless suit. 84 Eric, in one of his insane fits, afterwards 
married the daughter of a corporal of his guard. 

Eric soon found himself engaged in hostilities with the Danes, 
the Russians, and his three brothers. After the dissolution of the 
military order of the Brothers of the Sword, which had ruled- in 
Livonia, Esthonia, and Courland, like the Teutonic Order in 
Prussia, the Russians attempted to seize Livonia. Magnus, brother 
of Frederick II. of Denmark,-had in vain attempted to protect the 
Livonians, who now appealed to Eric; and in 1561 the Swedish 
king landed an army at Revel, and compelled the Russians to a 
peace. But shortly afterwards Eric fell into a quarrel with his 
brother John, the Duke of Finland, who, contrary to Eric’s will, 
had espoused Catharine Jagellonica, a sister of the last of the # Jagel- 
lons; a union which opened to him a prospect of the Polish throne. 
The archbishopric of Riga having on the death of the Archbishop 
been made over to Sweden by his coadjutor, but the transfer being 
disputed by the Poles, Eric called on his brother John to aid him 
with a fleet and money in taking possession. John, considering 
himself an independent sovereign, refused to comply, upon which 
Eric summoned both John and his consort before his tribunal at 
Stockholm, and, on their refusing to appear, caused the Swedish 
States to condemn John to death as a rebellious vassal, and be¬ 
sieged and captured him in his castle of Abo, August 1563. John 
was confined at Grripsholm, where he remained a prisoner four 
years. A war which broke out with Denmark about the same 
time, entailed great misery upon Sweden, and the acts of cruelty 
committed by Eric in his insanity, which had now become more 
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(•Chap. IV.] DEPOSED BY HIS BROTHER JOHN. 

confirmed, set everybody against him. At last, in one of 
^gfcroxysms of his disorder, Eric repaired to the prison of his brother 
John, fell at his feet, saluted him as his sovereign, and gave him 
his liberty. The first use that John made of his freedom was to 
conspire with his brother Charles against Eric. In September 1568, 
John and Charles having collected around them at Wadstena, all 
the malcontents of the kingdom, proceeded to Stockholm into 
which they were admitted by the citizens; Eric surrendered him¬ 
self, and early in 1569 John caused him to be deposed by the 
States, and condemned to death; his marriage was declared null 
and the offspring of it illegitimate. At the intercession of the 
queen-dowager, Eric’s stepmother, his sentence was commuted to 
perpetual imprisonment; and John was elected king in his place, 
January 24th 1569. 

The unfortunate Eric survived these events eight years, although 
John and Charles endeavoured by ill-usage to put an end to his 
life. He was treated like a common malefactor; and in the 
autumn of 1574, on the discovery of some plans to effect his release, 
he was thrown into the frightful tower of Orbyhuys in Upland. 
Two or three years after, John procured from the clergy a sanction 
to offer him up “ for the good of the people,”— in other words, to 
murder him ; and he was poisoned in some soup, February 1577, 
in his forty-fourth year. 

Frederick II. of Denmark died in 1588, after a long and pros¬ 
perous reign. Frederick kept a splendid court, patronised art 
and science, and spent large sums in the astronomical pursuits of 
his favourite, Tycho Brahe, at Uranienburg. His son and suc¬ 
cessor, Christian IV., who had been elected in 1586, was still a 
child; but the reputation of his father shed a glory over his 
accession, which, however, was destined to fade in the Thirty 
Years’ War. It must be recollected that at this period Denmark 
continued to hold several of the southern provinces now belonging 
to the kingdom of Sweden, comprising a fifth part of the inhabi¬ 
tants ; and by the peace of Stettin, concluded with the Swedish 
king, John, in 1570, the possession of Schonen, Halland, Bekingen, 
Herjedalen, Jemtland, Bohus, and Wyck, was confirmed to the 
Danes. 

King John, and the many friends of his consort Catharine 
Jagellonica, had in 1587 procured their son to be elected king of 
Poland, with the title of Sigismund III. This was an unfortunate 
event for Sweden, from the contests which it afterwards occa¬ 
sioned. Catharine was a zealous Catholic, led by the Jesuits; 
Sigismund was brought up in his mother’s faith; and, what was 
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the Jesuits were introduced into Sweden. It was general 
leved that John himself had turned Catholic; but he was not 
willing to sacrifice his crown for the Pope : especially as he saw 
that his brother Charles was endeavouring to form a party as head 
of the Protestants. John was prudent enough to banish the 
Jesuits, to dissolve their college at Stockholm, to fill the profes¬ 
sorial chairs with their opponents, and to threaten with exile all 
those who had gone over to the Catholic Church. 

King John died November 17th 1592. His brother Charles had 
been for some time the virtual ruler of Sweden ; and, as his nephew 
Sigismund was in Poland at the time of his father’s death, Charles 
continued to hold the Regency, although the government should 
have been intrusted to seven councillors. Charles had been en¬ 
deavouring to deprive Sigismund of the Swedish succession, on the 
ground of his religion ; and he was assisted in his views by the 
circumstance that both the Poles and the Swedes demanded the 
constant residence of their sovereign among them. In the autumn 
of 1593, on the approach of Sigismund with an army, Charles in¬ 
deed found it necessary to lay down the government, and his 
nephew received the Swedish crown; but in the following year 
Sigismund was compelled to return to Poland, and he left his 
uncle Charles to govern Sweden with royal powers. Charles used his 
authority to make preparations for seizing the crown. Sigismund 
returned to Sweden to dispute it with him, but was ultimately 
defeated in a battle at Stangobro in September 1598. In the fol¬ 
lowing February, the Swedish States conferred the government 
upon Charles, with the title of “ Ruling Hereditary Prince; ” and 
in July they declared that if Sigismund did not immediately send 
his son Ladislaus into Sweden, to be educated in the evangelical 
faith, he and his posterity should be excluded from the Swedish 
crown. Charles now sought to establish his power by numerous 
cruel executions, chiefly of the nobles; for by the peasants and 
.clergy he was regarded as their deliverer from the papistry of 
Sigismund, and he even obtained the name of “the peasants’ 
friend.” At length, in 1604, Charles, having filled all the chief 
offices of the kingdom with his adherents, assumed the title of 
“ King Elect, and Hereditary Prince of the Swedes, Vandals, and 
Groths.” 35 Gustavus Adolphus, then in his tenth year 36 , his eldest 
son by his marriage with Christina, daughter of Duke Adolphus of 
Schleswic-Holstein, and grand-daughter of Frederick I. of Denmark, 
was at the same time recognised as Crown-Prince, and his brother 
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3Ta,r]is Philip as Hereditary Prince, with remainder, in default < 
male issue, to their sister. 

The last years of Charles IX. were spent in wars with Russia, 
Poland and Denmark. Christian IV. of Denmark, who was only 
eleyen years of age at the time of his father’s death, did not obtain 
the government of that kingdom till 1596; and, when it was at 
length committed to him, he was compelled, like his predecessors, 
to sign a capitulation, which circumscribed his power even more 
than theirs. During his minority the Council of State had con¬ 
tested the regency with his mother and uncle, and assigned it to 
four of their own members : and no attention was paid, except in 
the duchies of Schleswic and Holstein, to the letters of Rodolph II. 
pronouncing Christian of age in his seventeenth year. Christian I. 
had conferred on these provinces the right of choosing their own 
Regent, and the pretensions of the Danish Council were consequently 
excluded there. 

The first years of Christian IV.’s reign were prosperous. He 
chose the oldest and most experienced statesmen for his counsellors; 
he was himself intelligent and industrious; he founded the pro¬ 
sperity of Norway on the ruins of the Hanseatic League, and 
personally surveyed the coasts of that country to find convenient 
harbours for trade; nor did Iceland, in its remote and icy ocean, 
escape his vigilance and cares. The power of Denmark was then 
superior to that of Sweden, nor was Christian disinclined to use it 
in a contest with the Swedish king, between whom and himself 
an ill feeling prevailed. This festered still more rancorously in 
Christian’s breast after Charles IX. had been solemnly crowned 
King of Sweden in 1608 ; but the Danish Council, on which 
Christian was dependent, was averse to open hostilities, and he was 
constrained to gratify his hatred by fomenting the rebellions of the 
Swedish nobles. Charles, on his side, was unwilling to engage with 
his powerful neighbour in a war for which no pretext could be 
alleged, except the three crowns displayed in the armorial bearings 
of either sovereign,—the asylum given to Swedish fugitives by 
Christian, — the contested possession of the Lap Marks, —and of 
the island of Oesel, alike valueless to both countries. Denmark, 
however, was longing to extend her possessions beyond the Sound ; 
and in April 1611, after some correspondence between the Danish 
and Swedish monarchs, which might not disgrace Billingsgate, 
Christian IV. declared war. 

Charles IX. -had been disabled by a stroke of palsy from any 
active exertions, and he committed the conduct of the war to his 
son Gustavus Adolphus, now in his seventeenth year. The cam- 
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pfdgn went in favour of the Danes, who took Calmar. Before tne 
eficl of the year Gustavus became King of Sweden. Charles IX. 
died in October 1611; and in the following December, Gustavus 
Adolphus, with the consent of the States, succeeded to his father’s 
title of “ King Elect ot the Swedes, Goths, and Vandals.” Gus- 
tavus had been well educated. He was master of several modern 
languages, as well as Greek and Latin ; he had been early trained 
to business, and in the art of war, in which he was to acquire so 
much renown, he had the advantage of the instructions of two 
famous generals, Ewert Horn, and the Baron de la Gardie, a 
French noble. In the report of a Dutch ambassador to the 
Court of Sweden, two or three years after the accession of Gustavus, 
he is described as slim and well-formed in person, of a pale and 
rather long countenance, with light hair and a pointed beard, inclin¬ 
ing to yellow. He had the reputation of courage, combined with 
humanity and good temper, of prudence, vigilance, and industry; 
he possessed eloquence, and was amiable and affable in his inter¬ 
course with everybody; so that great expectations were enter¬ 
tained of him. 37 These expectations were not to be disappointed. 
Under Gustavus, Sweden first made its might felt and respected as 
a European power; and during the brief period that he took a part 
in the Thirty Years’ War, he was by far its most prominent figure. 

Gustavus was naturally impetuous, and easily governed by his 
ideas ; but at his accession he chose for his chancellor and minister 
Axel Oxenstiern; a man, who though only about ten years older 
than himself, was already at the age of twenty-eight distinguished 
as a cold practical statesman, the very model of a diplomatist. By 
this man were the affairs of Sweden for a long period to be directed. 
The first step of the youthful monarch, who found himself ham¬ 
pered with a Russian as well as a Danish war, was to endeavour to 
make peace with Christian IV.; but the Danes repulsed his herald, 
and would not even concede to Gustavus the title of king. He 
was therefore constrained to take the field; and in a battle with 
the Danes, on the frozen lake of Widsjo, he had nearly lost his 
life; the ice broke under the weight of Gustavus and his horse, 
and he was with difficulty rescued. 38 The war went rather in 
favour of Denmark; but both sides were exhausted, and in Janu¬ 
ary 1613 a peace was concluded by English mediation. It was in 


37 Journal der Legatic ahedan , 1615 
ende 1616. ap. Geijer, Gesch. Schivedens , 
B. iii. S. 92. When Gustavus Adolphus 
is described as slim, it was, perhaps, ac¬ 
cording to the Dutch standard. He was 
then, however, a youth; but in after life, 
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IV.] HIS RUSSIAN AND POLISH WARS. 

r of the Danes; but Gustavus was anxious to conclude 
order that he might take a part in the affairs of Eussia. That 
country was now in a state of prostration. The throne was vacant 
and contested; four impostors, under the name of Demetrius, had 
successively claimed it; the Swedes had penetrated to Neva and 
Novogorod, the Poles to Moscow and Smolensk; the successes of 
the Swedes under De la Gardie had inclined a large party of the 
Eussians to choose Charles Philip, the brother of Gustavus, for 
their Czar; but early in 1613 Michael Eomanoff was elected, the 
founder of the present House of Eomanoff. The Eussian war 
continued four or five years. Gustavus took a personal share in it, 
and he and De La Gardie at first gained considerable advantages; 
but after his failure at the seige of Pleskow, the King of Sweden 
began to lower his demands, and in February 1617 a peace was 
concluded at Stolbova, through the mediation of James I., and 
Gustavus acknowledged Michael Eomanoff as Czar. By this peace, 
the ground on which St. Petersburg now stands, was included in 
the limits of the Swedish territory. 39 

After the Eussian peace the war with Poland broke out afresh. 
In the summer of 1621 Gustavus began his campaigns against that 
country by the siege and capture of Eiga. In the preceding year 
he had espoused Maria Eleanora, sister of George William, the new 
Elector of Brandenburg. He had previously visited Berlin incog¬ 
nito , to judge for himself of his future consort, and he had also 
proceeded to the court of the Elector Palatine. The Polish war 
lasted nine years, but to detail its operations would afford neither 
instruction nor amusement. It was concluded in September 1629 
by the six years’ truce of Altmark, by which Gustavus retained from 
among his conquests the towns of Elbing, Braunsberg, Pillau, and 
Memel. He was preparing to take a part in the Thirty Years’ War 
of Germany, to which subject and the affairs connected with it we 
must now revert. For that enterprise his campaigns in Eussia 
and Poland had served to qualify him, in which he had not only 
acquired the experience of a general, but at the cost of more than 
one serious wound had displayed the most brilliant valour. 

39 At the boundary Gustavus caused a Hie regni posuit fines Gustavus Adolphus 
stone to be erected bearing the three R ex Sueonum; fausto numine duret opus. 
Swedish crowns and the inscription : Limites positi an. 1617. 
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CHAPTER V. 

In the year 1624 the struggle in Germany assumed a new aspect, 
through the interference in it of Denmark and France. The return 
of Cardinal Richelieu to power, which from this period he continued 
to hold till his death, gave an entirely new direction to French 
politics; and it will therefore be necessary briefly to resume the 
history of that country, as well as of Spain, which played an 
important part in all the events of this period. 

In spite of the good understanding between the French and 
Spanish courts during the administration of Luines, the grasping 
policy of Spain in Italy was near producing a war between those 
countries. Ever since the Spaniards had become masters of the 
Milanese, they had not ceased to covet the Valteline, which had 
been ceded to the Grison League by the last of the Sforzas. It 
was not for its extent or fertility that they desired to possess 
that country, but because it would secure their communication with 
the Austrian dominions, as well as the command of ‘the passes 
leading into the Venetian territories; for the Valteline, a long 
narrow valley watered by the Adda, extends from the Lake of 
Como to the frontiers of the Tyrol. After the breaking out of the 
Thirty Years’ War, the possession of this valley became doubly 
important to facilitate the communication between Spain and 
Austria; and the religious quarrels of the inhabitants seemed to 
the Spanish Court to offer a favourable opportunity for seizing it. 
The natives of the Valteline, mostly Catholics, bore with impa¬ 
tience the sway of the Protestant Grisons, and stimulated by the 
governor of Milan, they rose against their masters, seized the towns 
of Tirano, Teglio, and Sondrio, massacred all the Protestants they 
could lay hands on, and called in the Spaniards to defend them 
from the vengeance of the Grisons (July 1620). The Spaniards 
now occupied all the strong places in the valley ; and although the 
Grisons appealed to Bern and Zurich for assistance, yet they were 
unable to regain the revolted province, as the Catholic forest 
cantons sided with the Valtelinese. 

The French were already beginning to repent of their policy in 
Germany, and of the treaty of Ulm, which had enabled Maximilian 
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,|o jnarch into Bohemia, and Spinola into the Palatinate. When 
it was too late, the Count de Bethune, one of Louis XIII.’s envoys, 
represented to his court the necessity for saving the Palatinate; 
and Louis was obliged to content himself with making some re¬ 
presentations to Ferdinand II. in favour of the Palatine, renewing 
the alliance with Holland, and despatching Bassompierre to Madrid 
to require the evacuation of the Valteline. These negociations 
were interrupted by the death of Philip III., March 31st 1621, at 
the age of forty-two. His health had been some time- in a declin¬ 
ing state, but he is said at last to have fallen a victim to etiquette. 
The weather being cold a brasier was brought into his apartment, 
the fumes of which affected his head. A lord in waiting told a 
gentleman of the chamber to have it removed; the gentleman re¬ 
plied that it was the duty of the steward to do so; but before that 
officer arrived, the King, who had remained fixed in his seat with 
all the decorum of Spanish ceremony, was seized with a fever, 
which degenerated into the purples and carried him off. 1 

Philip III., except from his station, was wholly insignificant. 

The new King of Spain, Philip IV., who was only sixteen years 
of age at his accession, began his reign by dismissing his father’s 
minister, the Duke de Uzeda, and substituting for him Don Gaspar 
de Guzman, Count de Olivarez, who had previously been his 
favourite, and who continued to govern him, as Lerma had 
Philip III. The first measures of the new reign were peaceable. 
Spain, intent upon the English marriage, seemed inclined to join 
England, in settling the affairs of the Palatinate, and to conciliate 
the French with regard to the Valteline, the seizure of which 
had, indeed, been disapproved of by Philip III.; and a treaty for 
the restitution of that district, which, however, it does not appear 
to have been the intention of the Spanish Court to fulfil, was 
signed at Madrid, April 25th 1621. 2 This treaty had been me¬ 
diated by the Pope, now Gregory XV. Paul V. had died in the 
preceding January, and Gregory (Cardinal Ludovisio) was elected 
February 9th. He was a native of Bologna; a small man, of placid 
and phlegmatic temper, and a skilful negociator, but was governed 
by a brilliant nephew, Ludovico Ludovisio, a zealot for the church. 3 

Louis XIII. was at this time meditating an expedition against 
La Rochelle, where the Hugonots, headed by Rohan, were in a 
state of revolt. Luines, though unversed in military affairs, was 
to conduct the enterprise, and at the moment of its commencement 
received the sword of Constable (April 3rd 1621). The campaign 


1 MSm. de Bassompierre, t. ii. p. 228 
(Petitot). 


2 Dumont, t. v. pt. ii. p. 395. 
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s tyt first conducted with some success; but the Royal 
was badly led and managed; it failed in the siege of Montauban; 
and the ultra-Catholic party loudly accused Luines not only of 
incompetence but even of treason. To efface this disaster, the 
Constable laid siege to Monheur, a little town on the Garonne, 
which he was sure of taking, and which surrendered December 12th; 
but two days after, while it was still being plundered and in flames, 
Luines expired of a fever, regretted by nobody, not even by the 
King. He w r as not deficient in intelligence, but he had neither 
heart nor mind for the high station into which he had thrust 
himself. The favourite, but a few days before so powerful, was 
completely deserted at his death. Fontenai-Mareuil saw his coffin 
on the road for interment, on which some valets were playing at 
piquet, whilst their horses were feeding round about. 4 

The war with the Hugonots, which we forbear to detail 5 , was 
concluded by the peace of Montpellier, October 19th 162$?. The 
Hugonots suffered much by this ill-advised revolt; the only strong 
places which they succeeded in retaining were Montauban and La 
Rochelle. Rohan, besides other leaders, asked the King’s pardon 
in his camp; but he received 200,000 livres down, besides large 
promises, andthe governments of Nimes and Usez. After the 
death of Luines, the veteran commander Lesdiguieres renounced 
the Protestant faith for that of Rome, and was rewarded with the 
sword of Constable, July 1622. In September, Richelieu received 
from the King’s own hands a cardinal’s hat, which had been pro¬ 
cured for him through the influence of the Mary de’ Medici. 

The time was now approaching when that prelate, who still re¬ 
mained in the service of the Queen-mother, was to assume the 
direction of the French counsels. The existing ministry had 
become exceedingly unpopular. In May 1523 the Parliament of 
Paris had sent a deputation to the King at Fontainebleau to 
complain that their maladministration was the cause of all the 
misery of France. La Vieuville was sensible of his own incompe¬ 
tence, and he cast his eyes on Richelieu, with whose abilities he was 
well acquainted, and which he imagined he might use for his own 
service, without intrusting him with the whole secret of affairs. 
Louis XIII. had a prejudice against the cardinal, and La Vieuville 
thought it might be possible to make him the head of an extra¬ 
ordinary council for foreign affairs, wdthout his enjoying the pri¬ 
vilege of approaching the King’s person. It was one of those 
schemes often formed by ordinary men for appropriating the 

4 Mkmnres , t. i. p. 525 (Petitot). 
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Ibrams of one superior-to themselves; but in this case, as somet: 
happens, La Vieuville had taken a wrong estimate of his tool. 
Richelieu had no objection to be minister; but he was resolved to 
be prime minister. He feigned the greatest reluctance to accept 
place, though it had been the object of his ambition through 
life; he raised all sorts of difficulties and objections; he pleaded 
his ill health; he made his acceptance of office a favour and a con¬ 
descension ; and, seeing that he was indispensable, he prescribed 
his own terms. 

On the 4th of May 1624, Richelieu for the second time took his 
seat at the council board, which he was henceforth to retain for 
life. He was now in his thirty-ninth year. His appearance and 
address were rather striking and imposing, than attractive or 
calculated to inspire confidence. His complexion was pale, his 
hair black and flowing; his eyes, though large, were lively and 
penetrating, and their effect was heightened by strongly marked 
brows. His forehead was high, his nose aquiline; his well chiselled 
mouth was surmounted with a mustachio, whilst a small pointed 
beard completed the oval of his countenance. His features wore 
an expression of severity; his walk, though noble, was somewhat 
brusque; his discourse wonderfully lucid, though without much 
charm or attraction. 

Richelieu lost no time in casting La Vieuville, his pseudo-patron, 
from the ministry, whose disgrace was effected in about three 
months. La Vieuville’s manners, as well as his policy, were un¬ 
popular. Richelieu, who soon obtained an ascendant over the 
King, shook his confidence in La Vieuville even while he affected 
to defend him; he is even thought to have had a hand in some of 
the numerous pamphlets that were published against that minister; 
and, when he thought him sufficiently shaken, he shouldered him 
out. On the 12th of August 1624, La Vieuville was arrested at 
the breaking up of the Council, and committed to the castle of 
Amboise, on a charge of malversation. No further steps were 
taken against him, and when it was thought that he was sufficiently 
harmless he was suffered to escape. Richelieu’s reign—for he it 
was who governed* the destinies of France—may now be said to 
have commenced, although the Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld con¬ 
tinued to be the nominal President of the Council. 6 

Richelieu had formed a grand scheme of foreign policy, which 
may be briefly characterised as a revival of that of Henry IV. and 
Sully. His Spanish policy had probably never been sincere; and 

8 It was not till November 1629 that Richelieu was officially declared prime 
minister. Capefigue, t. iv. p. 45 note. 
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be is said, when quite a youth, to have submitted to the Chano 
Sifleri a plan for the abasement of the House of Austria. 7 After 
his accession to the ministry, hatred and fear of Spain were visible 
in all his actions. The suspicion that Spain was aiming at a uni¬ 
versal monarchy had been increased after Philip III.’s death by the 
addition to the Spanish arms of a globe surmounted with a cross. 8 
With these views, Eichelieu naturally sided with the enemies of 
. the House of Austria, and courted the Protestants of G-ermany, 
England, and Holland, although he persecuted those of France; 
a contradiction more glaring in the Cardinal, a high churchman, 
than in Henry IY. and his Hugonot minister. 

Eichelieu’s first measures were, the renewal of the Dutch alliance; 
the conclusion of a treaty with England, fortified by a marriage 
between Charles, Prince of Wales, and Henrietta, youngest sister 
of Louis XIII.; and a vigorous interposition in the affair of the 
Yalteline. Scarcely was Eichelieu seated in the ministry when a 
special embassy arrived from Holland to request assistance against 
the House of Austria; and the Cardinal, in spite of the opposition 
of his colleagues, concluded at Compiegne a treaty with that re¬ 
public, June 20th 1624, by which some commercial and other ad¬ 
vantages were secured to France. 9 The negociations for the 
English marriage had been commenced before Eichelieu’s accession 
to office. The romantic journey of the Prince of Wales and 
Buckingham to Spain early in 1623 ; the admiration which Charles 
conceived for the French Princess Henrietta on his way through 
Paris; the flattering reception of Henry and Baby Charles, now 
the two “ Mr. Smiths,” at the Court of Madrid; the insolence of 
Buckingham and his offensive gallantries towards the wife of Count 
Olivarez; and the final breaking off of the Spanish match, if, indeed, 
it had ever been seriously contemplated by the Court of Spain, are 
well known to all readers of English history. In the negociations 
with France La Vieuvilie had led the English ambassadors, Lords 
Carlisle and Holland, to expect that no difficulty would be ex¬ 
perienced on the score of religion, who were therefore much 
surprised to find that on this head more rigid conditions were 
insisted on than had been required by the bigoted Court of Spain; 
the number of ecclesiastics who were to attend Henrietta into 
England was increased; and, while by the Spanish contract the 
children of the marriage were to be educated by their mother in 


7 Aubery, Hist, du Card, de Richelieu , 
liv. y. ch. 2. 

8 Mercure Frang. t. x. p. 94. Riche¬ 
lieu even opposed the King of Spain’s 

vainglorious assumption of titles, and 


instructed M. de B4thune to move the 
Pope not to sanction that of Emperor of 
the Indies. Capefigue, Richelieu , t. iii. 
p. 324. 

9 Dumont, t. v. pt. ii. p. 461. 
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le Catholic faith only till the age of ten* Richelieu prolonged 
term till their thirteenth year 10 : an important clause, which inci¬ 
dentally paved the way for the fall of the Stuart dynasty. The 
marriage contracts were completed in November 1624. Richelieu 
brought the Pope to grant a dispensation for the union, partly by 
threats and partly by the inducement of a secret understanding in 
favour of the Roman Catholics in England: But though Richelieu 
warmly advocated this marriage, and entertained the same views 
as the English cabinet with regard to Germany, he w T as not yet 
prepared for open interference in the affairs of that country, but 
had resolved to confine himself to granting secret subsidies, and 
conniving at French subjects entering the service of German 
Protestant Princes. # His policy at this moment embraced four 
principal objects: to incite the English to recover the Palatinate 
for Frederick; to assist the Dutch in defending Breda against 
Spinola; to make an attack upon Genoa, the faithful ally of Spain; 
and to liberate the Valteline, now held by the Pope in favour of 
the Spanish Court. By this last stroke, and by the capture of 
Genoa, he intended to cut off the communication between Spain 
and Austria; by the restoration of the Palatine he would disturb 
the communications between Austria and the Spanish Netherlands; 
and by assisting the defence of Breda he would find employment 
for Spinola’s arms. But, what was the most difficult part of his 
policy, he wished to effect all these things without provoking a' 
declaration of war on the part of Spain, and without absolutely 
renouncing the engagements which France had entered into with 
the Duke of Bavaria. 

With regard to the Palatinate, it had been agreed, with the 
English ministers that Count Mansfeld should be employed; he 
was to raise an army in England, and France was to advance six 
months’ pay. Buckingham seems also to have received a promise 
that Mansfeld should be permitted to march through France with 
his army. Christian IV. of Denmark, who was now beginning to 
take a part in the affairs of Germany, was also to be subsidised. 
Mansfeld, when on his way into England, was received at Paris 
with the most marked distinction, although the King affected that 
he would not see him 11 ; but, when in the winter of 1624 he ap¬ 
peared before Calais with a fleet containing 12,000 English troops, 
he was refused permission to land. The Marquis d’Effiat, the 
French ambassador, and Brienne then employed in England about 


10 Aubery, Richelieu , liv. ii. ch. 2. Cf. 
Rushworth, pt. i. pp. 88 and 152; Dumont 
t. v. pt. ii. p. 476. 


11 Le Vassor, Hist, de Louis XIII, t. iv. 
p. 666 (ed. Amst. 1702). 
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the marriage, struck with surprise and confusion at this breach of 
faith on the part of their government, repaired to Buckingham to 
explain and apologise 13 ; and the English minister, who had been 
completely outwitted, having no formal agreement to appeal to, 
was forced to content himself with a few excuses, and some vague 
promises of future assistance. The English fleet, after some weeks 
had been wasted in fruitless negociations for permission to land 
the troops, proceeded to Zealand, where it met with no better suc¬ 
cess ; and two thirds of the army were carried off by a contagious 
disorder arising from the detention. 

Bichelieu’s Italian policy was more open and decisive, but yet 
coloured with such plausible pretences as might prevent Spain 
from having any casus belli. In October ,1622 the Archduke 
Leopold had repressed a rising of the Grisons against the treaty 
imposed on them, and had reduced to subjection the greater part 
of one of the Three Leagues. The Duke of Savoy and Venice 
were even more vitally interested than France in this state of 
things; and in February 1623 an alliance had been concluded 
between these three powers in order to rescue the Valteline from 
the House of Austria. To avert the blow, Spain had proposed to 
place the fortresses of the district in the hands of the Pope, who 
was in fact acting in concert with that power, till the question 
should be decided; and in May the Valteline was occupied by 
2000 pontifical troops. At the same time, however, the Austrians 
continued to retain their hold upon the Grisons; and La Vieuville, 
who then directed the counsels of France, had tamely submitted 
to this temporising policy. 

Shortly after this transaction Pope Gregory XV. died, July 8th 
1623; and was succeeded by Cardinal Matthew Barberino, a 
Florentine, who assumed the title of Urban VIII. Barberino, then 
aged fifty-five, was a vain man, with a great conceit of his own 
abilities; hence he seldom convened the consistory; and when an 
argument was once advanced against him in that assembly from 
the old papal constitutions, he replied, that the opinion of a living 
Pope was worth more than the maxims of a hundred dead ones. He 
wished to be regarded as a temporal prince; he was more addicted 
to profane than spiritual learning; he studied fortification, read the 
newest poems; nay, pretended to be himself a disciple of the Muses, 
and turned the Psalms of David into Horatian metres ! It was this 
Pope who made Civita Vecchia a free port; and the consequence 


13 Brienne, Memoir es, t. i. p. 392; Richelieu, Mem . liv. xv. and xvi. 
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was that the Barbary corsairs sold there the plunder 
Christians. 13 

Such was the man with whom Richelieu had to deal respecting 
the Valteline. He determined to call on Venice and Savoy to act 
on the treaty of 1623. The Archbishop of Lyon, the French am¬ 
bassador at Rome, was instructed to insist on the evacuation of the 
Valteline by the papal troops; and when that prelate, thinking 
Richelieu a novice, pointed out in a long letter the crooked and 
dilatory policy which it was necessary to pursue at that Court, the 
Cardinal laconically answered: “ The King will no longer be 
amused; tell the Pope that he will see an army in the Valteline.” 
And lest the ambassador, who was aspiring to the cardinalate, 
should play false, M. de Bethune, a Calvinist, was sent to super¬ 
sede him. 14 


For the attack on G-enoa, which would not orily engage the 
attention of the Spanish troops in the Milanese, but also stop the 
supplies of money furnished to Spain by that republic 15 , France 
pleaded that she was bound to assist her ancient ally, the Duke of 
Savoy, in his quarrel with Genoa respecting the fief of Zucarello; 
but though Richelieu asserted, and pretends in his Memoirs, that 
this was a lawful cause of war, Jerome Priuli, the Venetian am¬ 
bassador, at a conference at Susa, rejected the scheme with indig¬ 
nation, as both unjust and impolitic. 16 Richelieu, however, steadily 
pursued the plans he had formed for the liberation of the Valteline, 
in justification of which the alliance with the Grisons was also 
appealed to; and it was alleged that France, in assisting them 
against their rebellious subjects, afforded neither Spain, nor any 
other power, a reasonable cause of offence. An attack upon the 
papal troops did not inspire the Cardinal with any scruples: it was 
as often his method to plead the reason of state with the Pontiff, 
as to weigh the respect and forbearance due to the Holy See. 
Already in June 1624 M. de Cceuvres had been sent into Switzer¬ 
land, and succeeded in arming the Protestant cantons in favour 
of the Grisons. The ambassadorial functions of De Cceuvres were 
suddenly converted into those of a general; 4000 Swiss and Grisons 
were joined by 3000 French infantry and 500 horse; in November 
he received from M. de Bethune at Rome the concerted signal, 
entered the Valteline, and soon drove out the papal troops; whose 


13 Ranke, Popes , vol. ii. p. 556. 

14 Anquetil, Intrigue du Cabinet , t. ii. 

p. 201. 

15 The Genoese acted as the bankers of 
Spain, for which they were always in 
advance on the security of the royal 
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domains and revenues, as well as of the 
taxes, which were sometimes mortgaged 
for three or four years. Mercure Franc . 
t. x. p. 24. 

18 Sismondi, t. xv p. 476. 
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;ured standards were returned with marks of great resped 
the Pontiff. Loud was the outcry, not only at Rome and Madrid, 
but even amongst the ultra-Catholics in France, against the “ State 
Cardinal.” The Pope, however, who feared Richelieu as much as 
he hated him, was less noisy than his partisans ; and, instead of the 
censures with which the Cardinal had been threatened, it was pre¬ 
cisely at this time that the dispensation arrived for the English 
marriage. Urban had received a gentle hint that, if it were not 
forwarded, it would he itself dispensed with. 

The expedition against Genoa was interrupted by a Hugonot 
insurrection. The French government had not* faithfully fulfilled 
the treaty of Montpellier. Fort Louis, near La Rochelle, instead of 
being demolished had been strengthened; Rohan, yielding to the 
impulse of the inhabitants, made advances to the Spanish ambas¬ 
sador, and a monstrous agreement was effected, by which the 
Hugonots received the money of Spain, just as France assisted the 
Dutch. 17 In January 1625, Rohan’s brother, Soubise, seized the 
Isle of Rhe, and, surprising the French fleet at Blavet in Bretagne, 
carried off four vessels. The revolt gradually spread into Haut 
Languedoc, Le Querci, and the Ceverines. Nevertheless the old 
Constable Lesdigui&res, and Charles Emmanuel, invaded Liguria 
in March with 28,000 men, and most of the places in it were 
captured. Lesdiguieres, however, declined to attempt Genoa 
itself without the assistance of a fleet; the ships furnished ac¬ 
cording to treaty by the Dutch being required against the French 
rebels. It is probable, that the Constable acted according to secret 
instructions from Richelieu, who wished not to see Genoa fall into 
hands of the Duke of Savoy, and was only intent on diverting 
the Spaniards from the Valteline. 18 An Austrian army, passing 
through the Swiss Catholic cantons and over the St. Gothard, 
compelled the French and Piedmontese to evacuate Liguria, and 
even assumed the offensive against Piedmont and the Valteline; 
which, however, with the exception of the fortress of Riva, the 
French succeeded in retaining. 

It was in the midst of these affairs that the marriage of Charles 
and Henrietta was completed. The unexpected death of James I. 
after a short illness, March 27th 1625, compelled the royal bride¬ 
groom to celebrate his nuptials by proxy; which were solemnized. 
May 11th, by the Cardinal de la Rochefoucauld, on a scaffold 
erected before the principal entrance of Notre Dame, with the 

17 Ranke, Franzosischc Gesch. B. ii. S. Louis XIII., quoted by Le Jay, Hist, du 

285 , Minis the du Cardinal de Richelieu , t. i. p. 

18 See a Letter from Marshal Cr6qui to 54, note. 
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same ceremonies as had been observed at the marriage of Henry I 
and Margaret of Valois. The English King was represented by 
the Duke de Chevreuse. Buckingham afterwards arrived in Paris 
for the purpose of escorting Queen Henrietta Maria into England; 
when that handsome, vain, and insolent favourite inspired many 
with astonishment and admiration at his magnificence, a few with 
disgust and aversion at his presumption. 19 Buckingham had given 
offence in Spain by making love to the wife of the prime minister; 
in France he was presumptuous enough to address the Queen her¬ 
self. Anne of Austria, now twenty-four years of age, was tall and 
well-shaped, with an air at once majestic and engaging. Her eyes 
were full and soft; her nose rather too large perhaps for perfect 
beauty; her mouth small and ruby, with just enough of the 
Austrian feature to give it additional charms. Her bright chestnut 
hair fell in luxuriant tresses. But her distinguishing attraction 
was the dazzling whiteness of her skin; more remarkable, however, 
in her neck and hands than in her face; as she never wore a mask, 
as was the custom in those days, to preserve her complexion. She 
had little of the gravity of a Spanish education, and what she had 
brought with her had not been increased by the manners of the 
French Court, then abounding with coquettes, among whom the 
handsome and intriguing Duchess of Chevreuse shone conspicuous. 
All Anne’s charms, however, had made but little impression on the 
cold and apathetic Louis, who did not live with her like a husband. 
The dominant passions of that monarch, after the chace, seem to 
have been an inordinate penchant for gingerbread, and an almost 
morbid aversion to red hair. 

Louis XIII., his brother, the Queen-mother, and the Queen- 
regnant accompanied the royal bride some way on her road to 
England. The King went no further than Compiegne; and at 
Amiens the three Queens were detained some days by the illness 
of Mary de’ Medici. It was here that Buckingham carried his 
audacity to extremes. As the town afforded but little accommoda¬ 
tion, the three Queens lodged in separate houses. To that of Anne 
of Austria a large garden was attached, skirting the banks of the 
Somme, in which the Court was accustomed to promenade. One 
fine evening, Anne of Austria, who was fond of prolonging her 
walks till a late hour, was strolling in this garden attended by 
Buckingham, whilst the handsome but effeminate Lord Holland 



19 They who are curious in such matters 
may see in the Mbnoires cCun Favory , by 
Bois d’Annemets, an account of the im¬ 
pression Buckingham produced, and a de¬ 


scription of one, and that apparently not 
the most splendid, of t;he twenty-seven 
suits which he took with him. (Archives 
Cur. t. iii. p. 293, 2 de s6r.) 
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gave his arm to the Duchess of Chevreuse. The turning of ah 
alley having suddenly separated the Queen and her cavalier from 
the rest of the party, Buckingham, emboldened by the shades of 
evening, seized the opportunity to make advances incompatible 
with the honour of Louis XIII. The Queen shrieked, her equerry 
arrived and arrested the Duke, but was discreet enough to let him 
depart; and the rest of the company coming up, it was agreed to 
keep the affair as secret as possible. The English ships being 
detained at Boulogne by rough weather, Buckingham and Lord 
Holland returned to Amiens, where Anne of Austria still lingered ; 
and, in spite of the insult she had received, admitted Buckingham 
to an interview in her bedchamber, though in the presence of one 
of her ladies. 50 

The English alliance was useful to France in the Hugonot re¬ 
bellion. The Cardinal, relying on the warmth of a new connection, 
succeeded in obtaining the loan of some English vessels, hut 
without their crews; for the English sailors, almost to a man, 
refused to serve against the Hugonots; and it was not deemed 
expedient to treat them like the Dutch ; on board of each of whose 
vessels the Cardinal insisted on putting a hundred French soldiers, 
in order to prevent any treachery on the part of the sailors. 21 
Sou'bise was now attacked in the Isle of Rhe; and on the 15th of 
September 1625 he was completely defeated; on shore by Toiras, 
at sea by Montmorenci. Soubise succeeded in escaping to England 
with two or three ships which he had saved; and his cause was so 
popular in that country that the government could not refuse him 
shelter. Here he employed himself in making interest with the 
parliamentary leaders; and Buckingham, to whom the loan of the 
English vessels was imputed as a crime, found himself compelled 
to demand them back. 




2 ° It has been said by some writers 
that Richelieu was also an admirer of 
Anne of Austria, and that he was jealous 
of Buckingham’s reception; but there 
seems to bo no adequate foundation for 
these statements. The cardinal, however, 
was addicted to gallantry, and is said to 
have been one of the very numerous lovers 
of the celebrated Marion de Lorme, as 
well as of Mademoiselle de Fruges, a cast 
mistress of Buckingham’s. When engaged 
in these intrigues, the cardinal used to 
exchange his ecclesiastical dress for that 
of a cavalier, with a mask and green 
breeches. See De Retz, t. i. p. 11 sq. 
(ed. Amst. 1731); LeVassor, Louis XIII. 
t. v. p. 168 sq. 

21 A recent French historian, indeed, 


asserts the contrary: “ Les huit vaisseaux, 
promis par Jacques l er , avaient enfin £t6 
envoy^s par son successeur et garnis de 
soldats Fran<jois, au grand de-pit du peuple 
et surtout des matdots Anglais. . . . 

Les marins Anglais de la flotte royale 
ne manceuvr&rent que Vephe sur la gorge” 
&c —Martin, Hist, de France , t. xi. p. 
220 sq. But this statement, however 
gratifying to French vanity, is totally 
unfounded. The only Englishman who 
consented to serve was a gunner. See 
the Articles preferred against Bucking¬ 
ham in Rush worth’s Collections , pt. i. 
p. 332. The vessels lent were the Van¬ 
guard and six large merchant vessels, 
armed. 





IhIip. V.] HENRIETTA’S RECEPTION IN ENGLAND. 

The misunderstanding between the two Courts had been incrd 
by complaints of ill treatment made by Queen Henrietta and her 
attendants; whose grievances had commenced before they landed 
on the shores of England. As a mark of respect, some of the 
largest vessels in the English navy had been sent to Boulogne to 
convey the Queen and her suite to Dover; and the French officers 
complained that they had been compelled to embark and disem¬ 
bark in boats! When the Queen landed at Dover, June 24th 1625, 
she was lodged in the castle; which was said to be badly furnished ; 
and when Charles visited her on the following day, he came ill 
attended, and without a shadow of the grandeur which distinguished 
the King of France. The Roman Catholic priests were put under 
arrest on the evening of their arrival, and were released only at the 
Queen’s earnest entreaty. On the journey to London Henrietta was 
separated from her ladies; and could at last obtain a place for one 
of them in her carriage only through the intercession of the French 
ambassador. The reception in London was equally sombre and dis¬ 
agreeable. The state-bed was one of Queen Elizabeth’s, so antique 
that the oldest person could not remember one of such a fashion. 
That many of these grievances were imaginary and exaggerated 
appears from the testimony of Brienne, who accompanied Henrietta 
into England. Dover Castle, he says, had been fitted up with the 
royal furniture, and a magnificent supper was given there. He 
mentions not the imprisonment of the Catholic priests; and though 
he relates that some English ladies were put into the Queen’s 
carriage, he is silent about her tears. 1 his, indeed, was only a 
usual ^practice at all courts, and the French themselves had pur 
sued the same course with Anne of Austria. If Henrietta was 
received with less than usual state at London, it was because the 
plague had broken out in that metropolis. 22 All these real or 
imaginary affronts Henrietta resented by a pouting sullen be¬ 
haviour, highly offensive to the King, and which drew upon her 
disagreeable remonstrances from Buckingham. 

Some more tangible grievances threatened to produce an open 
rupture between' the French and English Courts. Buckingham, 
to conciliate the Parliament, then sitting at Oxford, neglected to 
observe the engagements he had secretly entered into with the 
French cabinet in favour of the Roman Catholics; and he offered 
to dismiss all the Queen’s French attendants. But the Parliament 


22 See Brienne, M&moires, t. i. p. 407 
sqq. Compare Charles I.’s account of 
these matters in his Instructions to Lord 
Carlton (Harris, lAves of the Stuarts, vol. 


ii. p. 24 ). It is painful to"read this detail 
of his matrimonial squabbles, drawn up 
with his own hand. 
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was of opinion that the promises made to the French King sho 
be observed; and that the authors of them should he punished if 
they contained anything contrary to the laws. Blainville, who 
had come to London on an extraordinary embassy respecting these 
matters, was treated with studied indignity. Buckingham, besides 
refusing to restore the ships which Soubise had carried into Ports¬ 
mouth, and which Richelieu charged him with having stolen, went 
into Holland, and, without consulting the French ambassador, 
concluded a treaty with the Dutch and with Denmark. While in 
Holland he expressed a wish to go into France; but the French 
ambassador having refused him a passport till he should have 
given Louis XIII. some satisfaction, Buckingham, out of revenge, 
induced the Hollanders to recall their ships. The English fleet, 
returning from an unsuccessful expedition to Cadiz, fell in with 
and captured several French vessels, on the ground of their having 
Spanish goods on board; and the ships were carried into English 
ports and sold under the very eyes of Blainville. Reprisals were 
in consequence made on English ships in French harbours. 23 
Richelieu, however, had no wish to break with England; he rightly 
attributed the conduct of the English Court to Buckingham’s 
humours and caprices; to his desire to make the Queen renounce 
her faith, in order that he might acquire with the Parliament the 
reputation of a zealous Protestant; as well as to his wish to foment 
an ill understanding between Henrietta and Charles, and thus 
prevent her acquiring too much influence over her husband. 24 
Richelieu therefore determined to conciliate the capricious, but 
all-powerful, Buckingham. In December 1624, Bautrec, a man of 
wit and talent, was. despatched into England; the Duke was as¬ 
sured that he would be very w r ell received in France; the refusal 
of his passports in Holland was explained to be quite a mistake; 
above all it was represented that the Duchess of Chevreuse, with 
whom Buckingham was supposed to have an intrigue, and with 
whom and her husband he had kept up a correspondence, which 
Richelieu denounced to Louis as traitorous, would be obliged to 
quit the Court if matters did not mend. Bautrec completely 
succeeded in his mission, and brought back with him to Paris, as 
extraordinary ambassadors, the Lords Holland and Carlton. This 
turn of affairs very much assisted the Cardinal in making a peace 
with the Hugonots; which, though reprobated by the high Catho¬ 
lic party in France, and by the Pope’s nuncio Cardinal Spada, 

23 Mercure Franc, t. xi. p. 1052, t. Clarendon, Rebellion, vol. i.; Merc. Franq. 
xii. p. 259. t. xii. p. 260. 

* 4 Richelieu, MSmoires , liv. xvi.: cf. 
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* necessary to Richelieu’s foreign policy. To Spada he obse: 

-I know that I am regarded as a heretic at Rome; but ere long 
the Pope will canonise me as a saint.” 25 Richelieu had already 
conceived the plan of destroying La Rochelle, but it was not yet 
ripe for execution; and, with that extraordinary talent he pos¬ 
sessed for making everybody serve his purposes, he effected a peace 
with the Hugonots chiefly by means of the English ambassadors. 26 
A treaty was signed at Paris February 5th 1626, under the tacit 
guarantee of England, by which the Hugonots were left in much 
the same condition as at the beginning of the war. 

The English expedition against Cadiz, just mentioned, was un¬ 
dertaken in consequence of the breach with Spain in regard to the 
marriage treaty. Buckingham, before he quitted Madrid in 1623, 
ihsulted Olivarez with threats of vengeance, which that minister 
heard with the greatest composure; and accordingly in 1625 a fleet 
and army were despatched, under Viscount Wimbledon, to take 
Cadiz; but Wimbledon lost so much time in fortifying Puntal, that 
the Spaniards found an opportunity to throw reinforcements into 
Cadiz, which saved the place. The quarrels of Charles I. with his 
Parliament, and the difficulty he experienced in obtaining supplies, 
were not calculated to render him a very formidable opponent in 
any foreign war ; and he, in common with the other allies of France, 
was, soon after this expedition, astonished and discouraged by an 
unexpected peace between that country and Spain. 

After the French successes in the Valteline, Urban VIII. had 


despatched his nephew, Cardinal Barberini, as legate to Paris, 
where he arrived May 21st 1625, and was received with the 
magnificence due to his quality. Barberini was authorised by the 
Spanish cabinet, as well as by the Pope, to treat for peace, with 
which view he made the following propositions: a suspension of 
arms; satisfaction to the Pope for what had occurred in the Valte¬ 
line; and security for the maintenance of the Roman Catholic 
religion in that district by preventing its restoration to the Pri¬ 
sons. The negociations went off, chiefly on the third condition; 
yet Richelieu, as we have already remarked, was very unwilling 
to embark in an open war with Spain. The more zealous French 
Catholics were scandalised at his policy in attacking the troops of 
the Pope, in marrying the King’s sister to a Protestant King, in 
summoning the hordes of Scandinavia to restore a heretic sove- 


85 Fontenai-Mareuil, t. ii. p. 29. by a threat of the English ambassadors to 

26 It appeared from an intercepted abandon them if they declined. Riche- 

letter from Rohan to Soubise, that the lieu, Memoires, liv. xvii. 

Hugonots were chiefly induced to submit 
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eign in the Palatinate ; and this sentiment was so strong amb 
the sovereign companies and municipal bodies, as to cause the 
Cardinal to fear that he might soon have to struggle with another 
Catholic League, as well as with the HugonotS. It was chiefly to 
relieve himself of his fears and responsibility, that, after the de¬ 
parture of the Legate Barberini, Bichelieu advised the King to 
summon an assembly of Notables at Fontainebleau (September). 
In this assembly Kichelieu spoke in favour of peace; but of such a 
peace as ‘might be concluded on honourable and advantageous 
conditions; and he was supported by the great majority, although 
the Cardinal de Sourdis was for an immediate suspension of arms. 
After this failure, Spain appeared to become more moderate; es¬ 
pecially as in the winter Marshal Bassompierre succeeded in ob¬ 
taining a fresh declaration of the Swiss Diet in favour of the 
Grisons; and after the departure of Barberini, the Spanish Court 
renewed the negociations through the Marquis of Mirabel, their 
ambassador at Paris, and also made advances to Count du Fargis, 
the French ambassador at Madrid. Bichelieu’s instructions to 
Du Fargis had been purposely vague; and that minister, hearing 
that the Pope was about to send 6000 men into the Valteline, had 
somewhat precipitately, signed a treaty with Spain, January 1st 
1626. Most of the conditions desired by France had been ob¬ 
tained ; yet Bichelieu disavowed the treaty, founding his objections 
chiefly on matters of form; though his real motive was probably 
his fear that the allies of France would get scent of it before his 
arrangements with the Hugonots were completed. At all events, 
soon after the peace with the insurgents, Du Fargis concluded a 
fresh treaty with Olivarez at Mon£on, in Aragon, March 5th; which, 
though Bichelieu again pretended to be very angry at it, was, with 
a few amendments, ratified at Barcelona a month afterwards. 27 
The principal articles of the treaty of Mon^on were: that the 
affairs of the Grisons and the Valtelinese should be replaced in 
the same state as they were in at the beginning of 1617; that no 
other religion but the Boman Catholic should be tolerated in the 
valley; that the Valtelinese should have the right of electing their 
magistrates, subject, however, to the approval of the Grisons; that 
the forts in the Valteline, as well as in the counties of Bormio and 
Chiavenna, should be razed by the Pope; and, in consideration of 
the privileges granted to them, the Valtelinese were to pay to the 
Grisons such an annual sum as might be agreed on. 28 

The news of this treaty was received with equal surprise and 
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indignation at London, Venice, ^urin, and among the GrrisonsT 
The allies of France had all been duped; and, besides the general 
insult of making none of them a party to the treaty, each found in 
it some particular cause of complaint. The rights and interests of 
the Grisons had been bartered away without their consent; the 
Swiss were offended at the part they had been made to play in the 
affair, to the detriment of their confederates; the Venetians thought 
themselves wronged by the demolition of the forts, which they 
deemed necessary to secure their right of way; the Duke of Savoy 
saw all the hopes cut off for which he had entered into the war, 
and himself insulted to boot by a pretended commission to his son, 
the Prince of Piedmont, to be the Lieutenant-General of Louis 
in Italy at the very time of the conclusion of the treaty. The 
Dutch and the English, and especially the latter, had no less reason 
to complain. France had amused them with a pretended league, 
merely for the purpose of procuring better terms from the Hugo- 
nots and from Spain; and the English ambassadors had actually 
been made the tools for arranging a peace with the former. 

Eichelieu evidently chuckles in relating these tricks, tfiough 
affecting the greatest candour and pretending to throw all the blame 
on the precipitation of Du Fargis. 29 His next task was to pacify 
his angry allies, in which he perfectly succeeded. The Duke of 
Savoy was flattered with the prospect of obtaining the title of 
King through the influence of France; the Orisons and Venetians 
were mollified with compliments and excuses; the English am¬ 
bassadors were assured that France, whose hands were now free, 
would act with more vigour than ever in the affair of the Palatinate, 
and that a French army of 11,000 or 12,000 men should join the 
English forces on the Ehine. At the same time the Cardinal 
dropped all complaints about Queen Henrietta and the marriage 
treaty. Thus Eichelieu gained his point, but at some cost to his 
reputation. All Europe began to regard him as a slippery poli¬ 
tician whom no engagements could bind; and the indignation 
which brooded in the hearts of those whom he had deceived only 
awaited a favourable opportunity to display itself. 30 

These events were followed by a conspiracy against Eichelieu, 
which we can only briefly notice, as having little reference to the 
general history of Europe. The ostensible object of the plot was 
to prevent a marriage that had been arranged between Gaston, 
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CONSPIRACY AGAINST RICHELIEU. 


BuIM of Anjou, the King’s brother, commonly called Monsieur, 
and Mademoiselle de Montpensier; but it included the assassination 
of Richelieu, and probably the deposition of Louis XIII., and a 
marriage between Gaston and Anne of Austria. The principal 
leaders of this conspiracy were the Marshal d’Ornano, who had 
been Gaston’s governor, the Duke of Vendome and his brother the 
Grand-Prior, the Dukes of Longueville and d’Epernon, and several 
more of the malcontent nobles. Even Anne of Austria took part 
in it. The plot was frustrated by the coolness and vigilance of 
Richelieu; who succeeded in completely overawing Gaston and 
compelling him to perform the marriage (August 5th 1626); after 
which he assumed the title of Duke of Orleans, which had belonged 
to his elder brother, now dead. The King also distinguished him¬ 
self by the slyness with which he personally effected the arrests of 
d’Ornano and the Duke of Vendome, as he had formerly done in 
the case of Conde. Such an employment had something very 
captivating for the mind of Louis XIII. It had in it something 
analogous to his field sports, and afforded the same sort of excite¬ 
ment That he felt in capturing his game. Indeed, he had himself 
become a King as it were by stratagem. Nothing could exceed 
the cool and imperturbable dissimulation with which he watched 
for the favourable moment, and secured his unsuspecting victim. 

Richelieu thus triumphed over his domestic enemies, as lie had 
over the enemies, or rather the allies, of France. Yet even this 
consummate politician had his weak point. The strong-willed and 
sagacious minister was a believer in judicial astrology; and it is 
said that he did not decide upon Gaston’s marriage till he had 
caused that Prince’s horoscope to be drawn. 31 Of the conspirators, 
one, Chablais, was executed, others were imprisoned, some were 
pardoned. D’Ornano died in confinement, September 2nd, and 
thus escaped a trial. Anne of Austria herself was summoned 
before her offended consort in full council, when, with a bitter 
smile, Louis reproached her with wanting another husband. Anne 
never forgot nor forgave this disagreeable scene, which she imputed 
entirely to the contrivance of Richelieu. 32 

The most important result of this conspiracy was, that it en¬ 
abled Richelieu to make some salutary reforms. During the in¬ 
vestigations respecting it the Court had proceeded to Nantes, and 
while he was at that city Louis published two important edicts. 
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pne of these the office of Admiral of Brittany, which had be* 
held by the Duke of Vendome, was suppressed; by the other, it was 
ordered that all castles and strong places throughout the kingdom, 
not on the frontiers, or otherwise necessary to its defence, should 
be razed (July 31st 1626). This last measure, part of Richelieu’s 
plan to weaken the nobility, was hailed with joy throughout France. 
It was the last blow dealt to anarchy and feudal tyranny. In 
carrying it out, all useless devastation was avoided. Everything 
capable of resisting cannon was demolished; but the old town walls 
of the middle ages, as well as the donjons of the nobles, were pre¬ 
served. A little after, the two great offices of Constable and 
Admiral were suppressed; Lesdiguieres, the last Constable, having 
died in September 1626, no fresh appointment was made. In the 
following month the Duke de Montmorenci was bought out of 
the Admiralty; when Richelieu, without the title or office of 
Admiral, was appointed head of the French marine and commerce. 33 
Buckingham laughed at the Cardinal’s assumption of this post, and 
called him “a fresh-water Admiral;” 34 but Richelieu was soon to 
show that he was competent not only to the commercial, but also 
to the military, cares which it involved. He endeavoured to direct 
the national genius of France to colonisation and commerce, in 
emulation of Spain, England and Holland; and he planned the 
creation of a formidable navy to protect the trade, which it was 
his intention to create. The Company of Morbihan, to trade with 
the two Indies, was established, and it is no fault of Richelieu’s if 
these projects did not meet with the success which he anticipated. 
His fitness for the office which he had assumed, in a military 
point of view, was soon to be demonstrated by the reduction of La 



Rochelle. 

While these things were going on in France, the aspect of affairs 
between the French and English Courts was daily growing more 
threatening. After the peace of Monpon, the English ambassadors 
quitted Paris; and upon their arrival in London, Blainville also 
departed for France. The misunderstanding between Charles I. 
and his Queen, fomented by the bigoted and intriguing priests by 
whom she was surrounded, as well as by Buckingham’s ill humour 
with the French Court, grew daily worse. At length, Henrietta 
having thought proper to make a procession with her priests to 
Tyburn, where, in the early times of the Reformation, some Catho¬ 
lics had suffered martyrdom, but which was now the place of 
execution for common malefactors, and there to offer up her 
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prayers for the souls of the martyrs, it was resolved to punish ; 
kef which seemed not only degrading to her Majesty, but also an 
open and deliberate insult to the English nation, by the dismissal 
of those who had counselled it: and accordingly, in spite of the 
Queens tears and entreaties, not only were her priests, but even 
her French domestics, sent back into France. 

The meddling and offensive behaviour of the French priests and 
others who had accompanied Queen Henrietta, and especially of 
the Sieur de Berulle and the Bishop of Mande, is admitted by 
Bichelieu himself, as well as by Bassompierre, who was sent as 
special ambassador to London on the occasion of this’quarrel 35 ; 
and as France was not then in a condition to cope with England 
on the sea, the Cardinal was willing to compromise the matter by 
a transaction. After some negociation, it was arranged that the 
Queen should be allowed to have twelve priests, besides a bishop 
for her almoner; and to select some French officers for her service, 
as well as two ladies and two maids for her chamber. The Cardinal, 
however, was but ill content with this treaty, especially as the 
English continued to seize French vessels under the very nose of 
Bassompierre; and though Bichelieu was not in a condition to 
declare open war, he secretly joined Spain in an enterprise which 
Philip IV. and his ministers were contemplating against England. 
In the spring of 1627 a treaty was concluded between France and 
Spain, by which Bichelieu agreed to contribute ten ships to be em¬ 
ployed in any descent upon Great Britain which might be attempted 
before June 1628. But this treaty had no result. England took 
the initiative by interdicting all commerce with France (April 28th 
1627); and during three months the English harbours resounded 
with the din of hostile preparation. The destination of the Eng¬ 
lish fleet was not known, but was suspected to be La Bochelle. 
Soubise and a French abbe, a creature of the Duke of Orleans, 
were in England inciting the Court to succour and protect the 
Hugonots 36 ; an agent had been despatched to the Duke of Bohan, 
to engage him to raise that party in the south of France; and 
Montague had been sent to the Duke of Lorraine and Duke of 
Savoy, whose discontent, it was thought, might incite them to take 
up arms against France. 

Towards the end of June 1627 Buckingham left Portsmouth 
with a fleet of one hundred vessels, ten of which belonged to the 
royal navy, having on board an army of 6000 or 7000 men; and 
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oil the 20th of July he cast anchor at the Isle of Rhe, which 
^atrthe mouth of the inlet, or channel, leading up to La Rochelle. 
On the following day he published a manifesto detailing the 
grounds for this invasion: the principal of which were, the neglect 
of the French government to raze the fort of St. Louis, which by 
the treaty of Montpellier they had agreed to do; and their having 
constructed new forts in the Isle of Rhe to overawe the Rochellers, 
in contravention of a treaty which England had guaranteed. 37 

Richelieu’s answer to this manifesto must be allowed, on the face 
of it, to be successful. He showed that the English Court, so far 
from having publicly manifested any sympathy for the Hugonots, 
had not even mentioned them in the marriage treaty, although 
France had stipulated for the relief of the English Catholics 38 ; 
and he triumphantly alluded to the fact, that Louis XIII. had 
employed the vessels of England against the Hugonots with the 
entire consent of the English Court. He denied that England 
had intervened in the treaty which the King of France had com¬ 
pelled his rebellious subjects to accept; and it must be admitted 
that such intervention had not been recognised in any public 
manner; though it cannot be doubted that Lords Carlton and Hol¬ 
land had been very instrumental in bringing about the peace, and 
had led the Rochellers to suppose that England was to guarantee it. 
This seems to have been the public impression even in France 39 ; 
though it would appear that the only foundation for the supposed 
guarantee was some words addressed by the French chancellor to 
the Hugonot deputies when they were suing for peace: the mean¬ 
ing assigned to which words Richelieu disavowed. It is certain 
that the name of England appears not in the treaty; and Richelieu 
even asserts in his answer to Buckingham’s manifesto, that to 
prevent any pretence of interference on the part of England, the 
English ambassadors were repeatedly told that, though their good 
offices with the Hugonots would be accepted, their intervention could 
not be allowed. 40 The other main prop of Buckingham’s manifesto, 
the non-demolition of Fort Louis, also breaks down ; for though its 
destruction had been agreed upon by the peace of Montpellier, yet 
its maintenance had been expressly stipulated by the subsequent 
treaty of 1626. The general charge of an ultimate intention to 
reduce La Rochelle, the Cardinal affected not to deny; and he met 
it with the allegation that the King of France had a right to make 
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himself master of one of his own towns; and that if he 
attack La Rochelle, it was no business of the English. 

Thus Buckingham was completely outwitted by the able Cardinal; 
though it cannot be denied that, at bottom, he had some very just 
grounds of complaint. He was in the situation of a dupe who has 
been overreached, yet is without the means of proving his case; 
and the consciousness of this made him all the more angry. To his 
failure as a diplomatist he was now to add an equally signal one as 
a general. No sooner had the fleet anchored than Buckingham 
despatched Sir William Beecher, his secretary, accompanied by 
Soubise, to La Rochelle, to incite the inhabitants to arms; who re¬ 
plied, that they must first consult with the rest of their party. 
Buckingham, nevertheless, on the evening of the 22nd July, pro¬ 
ceeded to land his troops at the Point of Samblanceau, which 
operation, being covered by the guns of the fleet at point blank 
range, was effected without much loss. But he now committed 
some fatal mistakes. Instead of at once seizing the fort of 
St. Martin, he lost four days in reconnoitring the country; and 
when he at length marched against that place, which had mean¬ 
while been reinforced, be left the fort of La Pree behind him, by 
means of which succours were thrown into the island. These 
Richelieu provided by extraordinary exertions, advancing large 
sums from his own funds, and even pledging his plate and jewels, 
and he personally hastened the march of the troops. It is un¬ 
necessary to pursue all the details of this paltry and inglorious 
campaign. Suffice it to say that after Buckingham had thrown 
away his advantages and his time, Marshal Schomberg succeeded 
in landing a large French force in Rhe in the night of Novem¬ 
ber 1st. Buckingham found himself compelled to raise the siege 
of St. Martin, November 5th, after a general assault, which was 
repulsed; the English were followed in their retreat to the ships 
by the French, who inflicted on them considerable loss. Every 
horse in the English army was captured, including that of Buck¬ 
ingham ; besides forty-six colours and arms for 3000 men. The 
troops, however, were safely embarked, and after waiting for a 
wind, the fleet sailed for England, November 17th. 

This unfortunate expedition was the immediate cause of the fall 
of La Rochelle. Richelieu had brought the King, with the French 
army, into Poitou; and no sooner had the English evacuated Rhe, 
than he urged Louis vigorously to prosecute the siege of La 
Rochelle. The inhabitants of that place, as we have said, had not 
at first joined Buckingham, and on the 10th of August they even 
admitted into the town some of the royal troops, sent principally , to 





SIEGE OF LA ROCHELLE. 


’tain the state of the fortifications. But on the 20th the Di 
of Angouleme having begun to construct a fort within a quarter of 
a league of the city, the Rochellers opened fire on his troops, 
and followed up this step by a declaration of war. 

In October Louis had taken up his head-quarters at Estre, a 
village not far from La Rochelle. Little could be done while the 
English held possession of Rhe; but no sooner were they 
gone than Richelieu resolved to execute that scheme for the 
reduction of the Hugonot stronghold which he had brooded over 
so many years. We shall not minutely enter’into the details 
of the siege, though it displays in the strongest light both the 
moral courage and the military talents of the great Cardinal. 
The dike across the inlet, by which all succour from the sea was 
intercepted, and the Rochellers thus finally reduced through starva¬ 
tion, was planned by Richelieu, and built under his inspection. 
Indeed the whole glory of the enterprise belongs to the Cardinal; 
for Louis XIII., wearied with the tedium of a blockade, which 
afforded little excitement, left the army in February (1628) to 
hunt at Versailles, appointing Richelieu Lieutenant-General of all 
his forces in Poitou, Saintonge, Angoumois, and Aunis 41 ; and 
Angouleme, Schomberg, Bassompierre, and the other generals were 
enjoined to obey him as they would the King himself. Richelieu 
had all the qualities of a great general, and, had not his genius 
been diverted into another channel, it may be safely affirmed that 
he would have become a renowned commander instead of a con¬ 
summate minister and statesman. The fall of La Rochelle, herme¬ 
tically sealed both on the sea and land side, was of course only a 
question of time. The inhabitants held out to the last ex¬ 
tremities, animated by the exhortations and example of Gruiton, 
their mayor; who, throwing a poignard on the table of the 
chamber in which the town-council assembled, obtained permission 
to thrust it into the bosom of the first man who talked of sur¬ 
render. 42 After an unaccountable delay, an English fleet, under 
the command of the Earl of Denbigh, had at length appeared, and 
attempted the succour of La Rochelle (May 11th 1628); but on 
reconnoitring the dike, and finding it impregnable, Denbigh got a 
certificate to that effect from some captains belonging to La 
Rochelle, who were on board his fleet; and after cannonading at 
a distance the French vessels in the inlet, he sailed home 
(May 18th). Still the town held out in expectation of fresh 
aid from England, and in spite of some insurrections of the 
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trying citizens. The English succours were delayed by ktl 
assassination of Buckingham at Portsmouth (August 23rd). This 
event delivered Richelieu from an adversary whom he at once 
feared and despised. “ The King,” he observes, “ could not have 
lost a more rancorous nor a more foolish enemy. The .enterprises 
which he undertook without reason were executed without success; 
yet they put us in great peril and did us much harm; the folly 
and madness of a foe being more dangerous than his wisdom. 
For, as the fool acts on no principle common to the rest of man¬ 
kind, reason loses her art of fence, and thus one is never secure. 
He will attempt everything, even though it be contrary to his 
own interest, and is arrested only by the impossibility of executing 


his designs.” 43 

On the 28th of September the English fleet, under the command 
of the Earl of Lindsay, was again descried from Rhe. But the 
chance of success against the dike was still less than before. It 
was now completely finished and strengthened by many additional 
works and forts. On the 3rd of October the English fleet made an 
attempt to force the passage, and delivered many broadsides against 
the dike, as close as they could come; but they were soon com¬ 
pelled to retire by the ebbing tide, which on those coasts falls a 
great many feet. On the following day the attempt was renewed 
with the same result; nor did some fire-ships, launched by the 
English, occasion any damage. The case seemed hopeless; the 
English vessels drew too much water to approach sufficiently near 
to deliver an effective fire, and after another general assault on the 
22nd of October, the enterprise was abandoned. On the following 
day a deputation of the starving inhabitants of La Rochelle re¬ 
paired to the Cardinal to treat for a surrender, which they were 
obliged to accept on his terms; and on the 30th the royal forces 
took possession of the town. Rush worth states that out of a popu¬ 
lation of 15,000 persons, only 4000 remained alive, so great had 
been the famine 44 ; but this account is probably exaggerated. 
Louis XIII., who had returned some months before to the siege, 
and who had pointed the cannon and exposed his life before the 
walls—for he inherited at least the courage of his father—entered 
the town on horseback and fully armed, November 1st. On the 
following Sunday a Te Deum was sung. On the Saturday, the 
King, who was a great admirer of sacred music, sat up till mid¬ 
night, arranging and rehearsing the chaunting and musical accom¬ 
paniments ; and he himself led off the melody. 46 
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SPINOLA TAKES BREDA. 


The fall of La Rochelle, as consummating the subjection of the 
Hugonot party, and thus strengthening the hands of the King of 
France, was an occurrence sufficiently important to excite the hopes 
or fears of the various European states, according to their interests 
or politics. At Rome the event was celebrated by a Te Deum in 
the church of St. Louis, and gave occasion to Urban VIII. to 
exercise his poetical talent by composing some odes in honour of 
the French king. Richelieu’s brother, now Archbishop of Lyon, 
was made a cardinal, contrary to the constitution of Julius III., 
forbidding that dignity to be conferred on two brothers. But, in 
spite of the favour of the Holy See, Richelieu used his victory 
with moderation. In his answer to Buckingham’s manifesto, he 
had declared with a liberality in advance of the age, and which 
was not observed in the next reign, that the time of religious 
martyrdom was past, and that Louis XIII. waged war, not with 
liberty of conscience, but with political rebellion. These principles 
he adhered to after his success; and though, as an insurgent city. 
La Rochelle was deprived of its municipal privileges, the citizens 
were allowed to enjoy the free exercise of their religion. 

During the progress of the siege a Spanish fleet had appeared 
off La Rochelle; but it was sent only to amuse the French with a 
false show of friendship, as appears from a letter of Philip IV. to 
his ambassador at Paris 46 ; and no sooner did news arrive that the 
English were preparing an expedition for the succour of La Rochelle, 
than in spite of the remonstrances of Richelieu the Spaniards re¬ 
tired. The famous captain, Spinola, had also paid a visit to the 
French camp in the quality of ambassador; when Louis took him 
round the works, and flattered the Italian by remarking that he 
was imitating his example at Breda. 

Spinola had taken that town, after a two months’ siege, in June 
1625. The Spanish Court had set its heart upon the capture, and 
Philip IV., with a mock sublime, had written to Spinola, in half 
a line, “ Marquis, take Breda.” Prince Maurice, after a four years’ 
struggle with Spinola, had expired 23rd April 1625, not without the 
mortification of seeing that Breda must at length yield to the Spanish 
arms; hut his brother and successor, Frederick Henry of Nassau, 
who was elected Captain-General of the United Provinces, assisted 
by Mansfeld, whose efforts Richelieu had diverted from the Pala¬ 
tinate, arrested the progress of the Spaniards in the Netherlands. 
Frederick Henry, who shared not the political ambition and the 
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religious prejudices of his brother, was also elected as their 
Stadholder by the three provinces of Holland, Zealand and West 
Friesland. But the operations of the Dutch in Europe are not of 
much importance at this period, though it witnessed the growth 
of their possessions in the East Indies, and the establishment of 
their naval power at the expense of Spain. 

The struggle in Germany had now assumed a new phase by the 
intervention of Denmark. Christian IV. had from the first beheld 
the proceedings of the Emperor with alarm; as a Protestant Prince, 
he was disposed to support the Palatine Frederick; he had at the 
instance of his brother-in-law, James I. of England 47 , advanced 
several large sums of money to Frederick; and so early as the 
beginning of 1621 had agreed upon an alliance between Denmark, 
England and Holland; negociations, however, which had resulted 
only in some representations to the Emperor and a letter to 
Ambrose Spinola. Christian IV. had also a personal, or rather a 
family, interest in the great question which agitated Germany. 

He had procured his son Frederick to be appointed coadjutor of 
the Bishop of Bremen, and had also purchased for him the see of 
Verden; and thus, in common with the Princes and States of the 
Circle of Lower Saxony, he feared to be deprived of the ecclesias¬ 
tical possessions which he had obtained. The government of 
Lower Saxony had been long in the hands of the various ducal 
lines of the House of Guelf; but of these lines, Liineburg, Wolfen- 
biittel, Zelle, Haarburg and Dannenberg were now at variance 
with one another respecting the principality of Grubenhagen; while 
Frederick Ulrich, head of what was called the middle line of 
Brunswick, was not only a weak man but also without the means 
of supporting an army: and the States of Lower Saxony had thus 
begun to look towards Christian IV. for protection; who, by virtue 
of his Duchies of Schleswic and Holstein, was a member of the 
Germanic body, and who by his prosperous reign in Denmark 
enjoyed at that time a high reputation in Europe. The Saxons 
had in 1623 appealed to Duke Christian of Brunswick, whose de¬ 
feat by Gonzales de Cordova and flight into Holland in 1622 has 
been already described. 48 Christian was a very different sort of 
man from his brother Duke Frederick Ulrich. He had begun his 
adventures with ten dollars in his pocket, nor would he abandon 
them after two defeats and the loss of an arm. Christian took the 
command of the forces levied by the Saxon States, in conjunction 
with some which he had contrived to raise himself; but Tilly 

47 James I. had married in 1589 Anne, se- 48 Above, p. 501. 
cond daughter of Frederick II. of Denmark. 
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hastened towards the north, compelled the Saxons to dismiss 
Christian, overtook that Prince as he was retreating into East 
Friesland to rejoin Count Mansfeld, and entirely defeated him 
near Stadtlohn in Westphalia (August 9th 1623). The Dutch now 
advised Mansfeld to dismiss his army, and the Imperialists and 
Spaniards established themselves on the Weser. 

Duke Christian, after his defeat, had given the King of Den¬ 
mark a still further interest in the German question by transfer¬ 
ring to that monarch his bishopric of Osnaburg; besides which, 
Christian IV. had procured another see in Mecklenburg for his 
younger son. The menacing position taken up by the Imperialists 
in Westphalia, rendered some decisive step necessary. Christian IV. 
who had assembled an army, was elected chief of the Circle of Lower 
Saxony in May 1625 ; and on the 18th of that month he addressed 
a letter to Ferdinand II., which may be regarded as a declaration 
of war. He announced to the Emperor his election as head of the 
Lower Saxon Circle; declared his determination to put an end to 
the quartering of troops and other burthens with which some of the 
States belonging to that Circle were oppressed, contrary to the 
Peace of Religion and the laws of the empire; and he reminded 
Ferdinand that he had neglected to fulfil his promises to himself 
and his ally, the King of England, with regard to the Elector 
Palatine. Ferdinand answered politely, postponing the considera¬ 
tion of the questions urged, though he went on increasing his forces; 
whilst Tilly, in the Emperor’s name, summoned the King of 
Denmark to lay down the government of the Circle, on the ground 
that it could not be intrusted to a foreign sovereign. 

Meanwhile, Christian IV. marched his army from the Elbe to 
the Weser. He had communicated to Gustavus Adolphus the 
steps which he intended to take, and intimated that his assistance 
would not be unwelcome ; but the Swedish king, at that time intent 
on an expedition into Livonia, though he received Christian’s 
message in a friendly spirit, was not then in a position to afford 
him any succour. Gustavus’s campaign in Poland, was, however, 
indirectly beneficial, by preventing the Poles from fulfilling their 
promise to the Emperor of supporting him by an irruption into 
Brandenburg. 

Hostilities were commenced by Duke Christian of Brunswick 
and Count Mansfeld; who having reassembled an army of some 
12,000 or 15,000 men, entered the Duchy of Cleves, encamped in 
the neighbourhood of Wesel, and thence proceeded into the 
territory of Cologne. Tilly despatched against them the Count of 
Anhalt, and having been himself reinforced with some Spaniards, 
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kid siege to Horter. Christian IV. having received some subsidies 
from Charles I., now King of England, had also begun his march. 
James I. had repented of neglecting his son-in-law, the Elector 
Palatine, and on his death-bed had exhorted Charles to use every 
endeavour to reinstate his sister and her children in their domi¬ 
nions. 49 But Charles, who deemed it better to seek the Palatinate in 
Spain, fitted out an expedition against that country, the ill-success 
of which has been already related; so that he could afford but 
little aid to his brother-in-law. In July, Christian IV. had marched 
to Hameln, where his career was arrested by an unfortunate acci¬ 
dent. In riding round the ramparts, he was precipitated into a 
vault twenty feet deep, that had been negligently covered; his 
horse was killed on the spot, he himself lay three days insensible, 
and it was several weeks before he entirely recovered. The cam¬ 
paign went in favour of Tilly, who took Hameln and Minden, 
and defeated a large body of the Danes near Hanover. He had 
appealed to the Emperor for assistance against the King of Den¬ 
mark ; and this was the occasion of bringing the renowned Wal¬ 


lenstein into the field. 

Wallenstein, for the loyalty and valour he had displayed in 
defending the Bohemian provinces during the revolt of Bethlem 
Gabor in 1621 against the Hungarians, and the forces of the 
Margrave John George of Brandenburg, had been rewarded by 
Ferdinand II. with the lordship of Friedland and other confiscated 
domains of the insurgent Protestant nobles, and had been raised 
successively to the dignities of a Count Palatine, a Prince of the 
Empire, and Duke of Friedland. The appearance and habits of 
this celebrated leader were calculated to render still more remark¬ 
able his military talents and his enormous power. In person he 
was tall and lank; the oval of his face was strongly delineated by 
his black hair, brushed up from his forehead and hanging down on 
each side in curly locks, and by his black beard and moustache; 
his complexion was sallow, his nose short, but hawked, his fore¬ 
head high and commanding. His eyes were small and black, but 
penetrating and full of fire, and the awe they inspired was 
enhanced by dark eyebrows, on which hung a frown of threatening 
severity. The whole expression of his countenance was cold and 
repulsive; his demeanour haughty but dignified. With these 
traits his habits corresponded. Of few words and still fewer 
smiles, indefatigably employed in a retreat whose tranquillity was 
secured by sentinels planted to enjoin silence on all who approached 


49 Mem. de VElectricc Palatine Louise Julianc, p. 279. 
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^^for even the clink of spurs was offensive to him—Wallenstein’s 
whole appearance was calculated to throw around him a mysterious 
interest, increased by his known addiction to astrology. 

At the time of Tilly’s application for aid, Wallenstein, who 
had always been a warm supporter of the Emperor and of des¬ 
potism, was a member of the Imperial Council of War; and he 
offered to raise at his own expense an army of 50,000 men for the 
Emperor, assigning the apparently paradoxical reason, that he 
could maintain an army of that force but not one of 20,000 men 50 ; 
meaning, of course, as he avowed, to support them by plunder. 
His offer having been accepted, a hundred patents of colonelcies 
were sold by Wallenstein to the greater nobles, on condition of 
their providing officers and men. These colonels in turn sold 
patents to their captains, the captains to their subalterns, without 
any reference to the Imperial Government; and thus was created 
an army, which, like those of the Italian condottieri , looked up to 
Wallenstein as their lord and proprietor. The troops were directed 
to be cantoned in Franconia and Suabia, in order that they might 
live at free quarters upon the inhabitants; and on marching through 
Nuremberg, Wallenstein compelled that town to contribute 100,000 
gulden , although it had done nothing whatever to incur the dis¬ 
pleasure of the Emperor. 

Wallenstein, with an army that went on daily increasing, marched 
through Hesse, Hanover, and Brunswick into the dioceses of Hal- 
berstadt and Magdeburg; while Tilly, as already related, was 
taking place after place in Westphalia and Lower Saxony. It was 
fortunate for the Protestant cause that a mutual jealousy subsisted 
between Tilly and Wallenstein ; hence, as neither would recognise 
the other as his superior, both armies acted without any concerted 
plan. At the instance of the Protestants, a congress was held at 
Brunswick in the winter; but though Maximilian of Bavaria and 
his general were not indisposed to an accommodation, Wallenstein, 
who had formed the project of obtaining a principality for himself, 
rejected it with brutality. When the campaign opened in the 
spring of 1626, Wallenstein, instead of joining Tilly, marched to 
the eastward. The Protestants, however, committed errors on their 
side. Count Mansfeld, instead of forming a junction with Chris- • 
tian IV., who had now again taken the field, and thus opposing 
their united forces to Tilly, resolved to march into Bohemia, excite 
the inhabitants to rise, and call Bethlem Gabor again into the 
field; but after two abortive attempts on the bridge of Dessau, Mans- 


50 Khevenhiller, t. x. p. 803. 
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feld was forced to retreat on the approach of Wallenstein with art' 
his force (April), and his army was dispersed with the exception of 
about five thousand men, with whom he entered the March of 
Brandenburg. By the aid of French subsidies, however, with which 
he levied men in Mecklenburg, and being joined by 1000 Scots, 
2000 Danes, and 5000 men under John Ernest of Saxe-Weimar, he 
increased his army to about 20,000 men, with whom he marched 
through Frankfort on the Oder, Crossen, Glogau, Breslau, Oppeln, 
Katibor, to Jablunka, where Bethlem Gabor had promised to meet 
him. But the fickle Transylvanian prince again proved faithless, 
and made his peace with the Emperor; Mansfeld, on the approach 
of Wallenstein, who had followed him through Lusatia into Silesia, 
was compelled to disband his army; part of his troops he assigned 
to John Ernest of Saxe-Weimar, and he himself proceeded into 
Dalmatia, intending by a secure though circuitous way to reach 
again the scene of action ; but he fell sick and died in that country 
at the age of forty-five. 

Mansfeld’s movement had, however, diverted Wallenstein and 
his troops from taking any part against Christian IV., when 
the Danish monarch was on the point of fighting a decisive action 
with Tilly. Early in 1626, Christian had fixed his head-quarters 
at Wolfenbuttel, whence his forces were extended on one side into 
Brandenburg, while another portion was posted in the dioceses of 
Osnaburg and Munster. He had. unfortunately lost the services 
of Prince Christian of Brunswick who died in May, just at the 
moment when his reckless valour might have been useful. Among 
the Danish army, however, appeared Duke Bernhard of Saxe- 
Weimar, who was afterwards to play so distinguished a part in the 
Thirty Years’ War. Tilly was detained some months in besieging 
Miinden (in Hanover), which he at last took after a murderous 
assault, and the loss of many men (June 9th), when the’ greater part 
of the garrison were massacred. Tilly next laid siege to Gottingen, 
which also detained him till the 11th of August. He was soon 
after driven from that place as well as from Nordheim; but by 
forming a junction with the troops left by Wallenstein on the Elbe, 
he prevented the King of Denmark from penetrating into Thu¬ 
ringia, and joining the Saxon Dukes and the Landgrave Maurice 
of Hesse. Tilly had compelled Maurice, according to a decree of 
the Imperial Chamber, to cede the whole district of Marburg to 
Hesse Darmstadt; to renounce all alliances with the Emperor’s 
enemies ; and to permit on all occasions the passage of the Imperial 
troops through his dominions. 

Christian IV. had penetrated to the Eichsfeld, whence he now 
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fecund himself compelled to retreat towards Wolfenbiittel, but on 
the march he fell-in with Tilly and his army, and an action ensued 


near the little town of Lutter, August 27th 1626. After a bloody 


O -- 

battle, in which Christian, by Tilly’s own account, displayed great 
activity and valour, the general of the league achieved a decisive 
victory. The Danish King nevertheless, though he had lost several 
thousand men, succeeded in holding Wolfenbiittel and Nordheim 
till the following spring, when the operations of Wallenstein gave a 
new turn to affairs. That commander, after the retreat of Mansfeld, 
had maintained and increased his army in Silesia at the expense of 
the unfortunate inhabitants. He himself spent the winter at 
Vienna; but in the spring of 1627 he returned into Silesia, and 
marched with his army towards the Baltic. Directing his Colonel 
Arnim to occupy all Mecklenburg, and to summon the towns of 
Rostock and Wismar to admit Imperial garrisons, he himself en¬ 
tered Domitz with another division Qf his forces. The approach of 
his army was announced by strange harbingers, that showed its irre¬ 
gular and lawless composition. Bands of gipsies of from ten to 
fifteen men, each provided with two long muskets, and bringing 
with them women on horseback with pistols at their saddle-bows, 
appeared simultaneously in many places; they boasted that they 
were in Wallenstein’s pay, marched by byeways and tracks, con¬ 
cealed themselves in the bushes and underwood, and plundered 
wherever they found an opportunity. 51 It appears from Wallenstein’s 
letters at this period, that he had formed the design of seizing 
Mecklenburg for himself; and the Emperor, regarding the Duke of 
Mecklenburg as a rebellious vassal, abandoned his territories to 
that commander. 


Christian IV., threatened on one side by Wallenstein, on the 
other by Tilly, found himself compelled to retreat into his own 
dominions, whither he was pursued by the united forces of the 
Imperialists. Tilly, after some successes in Holstein, proceeded to 
the Lower Weser, as it was reported that the Dutch were about to 
send a fleet into that river; while Wallenstein penetrated through 
Schleswic into Jutland, and compelled the King of Denmark and 

his army to retire into the islands. During the winter of 1627_ 

1628, Tilly maintained his troops at the expense of Bremen, 
Brunswick, and Liineburg, while Wallenstein cantoned his army in 
Brandenburg, and treated the unfortunate Elector, George William, 
like a conquered enemy, although he was completely submissive to 
the will of the Emperor. Brandenburg, as well as Mecklenburg 


81 Von der Deeken, Herzog Georg von Braunschweig , ap. G-eijer, B. in. S. 141. 
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Pomerania, were forced to make large contributions for 
support of Wallenstein’s army. Gustavus Adolphus, then engaged 
in the war with Poland, would willingly have assisted his brother- 
in-law; but George William dreaded the Swedes even more than 
the troops of Wallenstein. The character and talents of Gustavus, 
however, filled Wallenstein with awe; and he addressed to him at 
this time, though with great misgivings, propositions to enter into 
an alliance with the Emperor against Denmark. A project had 
been formed to dethrone Christian IV., and to place the Emperor, 
or perhaps even Wallenstein himself, on the throne of Denmark; 
while Schonen and Norway were to have been allotted to Gustavus 
as the price of his aid. 52 But these negociations had no result. 
Among other schemes of Wallenstein at this time was one for 
obtaining the command of the Baltic. He dreamt of reviving the 
trade and power of the Hanse towns, which had been crushed by 
Denmark, and of giving them a monopoly of the Spanish trade. 
With these thoughts he procured the Emperor to appoint him 
“General of the Ocean and of the Baltic Sea” (April 21st 1628) ; 
and he made some preparations for the building of a fleet, which, 
however, he found not so easy an enterprise as the raising of an 
army. The same schemes also induced him to get possession of the 
ports in the Baltic. 

The designs of Ferdinand II. seemed now to be wafted onwards 
on a full tide of success. Not only were his arms everywhere 
victorious, but his civil policy also encountered no serious resist¬ 
ance. The tyranny and extortions of Wallenstein, who exercised 
an almost uncontrolled dictatorship, had indeed excited serious 
discontent in many of the Catholic as well as in the Protestant 
States ; even Maximilian of Bavaria himself, when his ends had been 
accomplished by the transfer to him of the Upper Palatinate and 
the electoral dignity, began to look with jealousy on Wallenstein’s 
career, and to sympathise with the misery which his brutality created. 
An assembly of the Catholic States had been held at Wiirtzburg in 
1627 to consider these evils, and the means for their redress ; but the 
timidity of some, the jealousy of others, and the animosity of all 
against the Protestants, deprived their deliberations of any result. 
On the other hand, at a meeting of the electoral college held soon 
after at Muhlhausen (October), the policy of the Emperor entirely 
prevailed. Ferdinand II. was not naturally cruel, but he was 

52 These negociations were first revealed S. 10. It appears from a letter addressed 
by the publication of Wallenstein’s letters. to Christian IV. by Gustavus Adolphus 
See the letters to Armm, December 13th (October 21st 1627) that the crown of 
and 20th 1627, January 3rd and 6th Denmark had been offered to him 
1628, in Forster, B. i. SS. 162, 168; B. ii. Geijer, B. iii. S. 142. 
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bigoted to the last degree; he considered that there was no salva¬ 
tion out of the pale of the Eoman Catholic Church; and, being led 


HE BESIEGES STRALSUND. 



by the Jesuits, he thought that he was only acting for the welfare 
of his subjects in compelling them, by whatever means, to return 
into it. He had entirely abolished in his hereditary dominions the 
exercise of the Protestant religion, and he was now contemplating 
the re-establishment of the Eoman Catholic Church throughout the 
empire, and the restoring to it of those temporal possessions of 
which it had been deprived by the Protestant princes and states 
since the Peace of Passau in the middle of the preceding century. 
At Muhlhausen the fanatical party was predominant. In accord¬ 
ance with the views of Ferdinand and his confessor, the spiritual 
Electors and Princes, supported by the nuncio Caraffa, determined 
on a complete ultramontane reaction, to begin in South Germany, 
and thence to extend to the north ; and orders for this purpose 
were accordingly issued to the Duke of Wiirtemberg, the towns 
of Strasburg, Anspach, Nuremberg, Hall in Suabia, Ulm, and others. 
A majority of this assembly also confirmed the deposition of the 
Elector Palatine ; and by a deed executed at Munich in February 
1628, Maximilian of Bavaria was now solemnly invested with the 
Electorate, as well as with the Upper Palatinate and that part of the 
Lower which lay on the right bank of the Ehine. These dignities 
and dominions were the price of the 13,000,000 florins advanced by 
Maximilian for the war; who in return restored to the Emperor 
Upper Austria, which he held as security, but on the understanding 
that if he were driven out of the Palatinate, that pledge was again 
to be put into his hands. 

In April 1628, the Emperor formally made over to Wallenstein, 
now created Duke of Sagan in Silesia, the dominions of the two 
Dukes of Mecklenburg in pledge; and the States of Mecklenburg 
were compelled to do homage to him. The plans of Wallenstein 
rendered the occupation of Stralsund very desirable, while the 
kings both of Sweden and Denmark were as much interested in 
preventing him from obtaining possession of that port. The 
town itself sent a message to the Emperor professing the greatest 
loyalty and devotion and offering money; but at the same time 
made the most active exertions to defend itself against his 
general. Although Ferdinand returned a favourable answer to 
the citizens, Wallenstein ordered Colonel Arnim to bombard and 
storm the town, and swore that he would have Stralsund were 
it fastened with a chain to heaven. The enterprise, however, was 
not an easy one. Christian IV. threw in provisions and rein¬ 
forcements, among which was a Scotch corps under Monroe; and 
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he subsequently appeared himself off the port with a fleet of six 
ships of war and 150 other vessels ; which took up such a.position 
as'obliged Wallenstein for a time to withdraw his batteries. When 
Christian retired, who was then contemplating a peace, the inhabi¬ 
tants of Stralsund entered into a treaty with Gustavus Adolphus, 
who had already assisted them; and besides a large quantity of 
ammunition, he reinforced their garrison with 600 Swedes, under 
Fritz Eosladin, and subsequently with another corps under Alex¬ 
ander Lesley 53 (Earl of Leven), and Nils Brahe. At length, 
Wallenstein, after losing near half his army, found it necessary to 
raise the siege. 

As the war with Denmark had on the whole been successful, and 
cost the Emperor nothing, he would not have been disinclined to 
continue it, had not the disputes that arose in Italy about the 
Mantuan succession rendered it desirable to despatch some troops 
in that direction ; which so weakened Tilly’s army, that Christian 
drove him with great loss out of Jutland, Schleswic and Holstein. 
The advances of the King of Denmark were therefore entertained ; 
conferences were opened at Liibeck, and on the 22nd May 1629 
was signed the Peace of Lubeck. By this treaty Christian IV., 
reinstated in all his possessions, engaged to interfere no further in 
the affairs of Germany, except in his quality of Duke of Holstein ; 
and he renounced in the name of both his sons the German bishoprics 
which he had procured for them. 54 He shamefully abandoned 
the Dukes of Mecklenburg and all the German princes his allies; 
nor could the representations of England, France, and Holland 
induce him to make the least stipulation in favour of the Elector 
Palatine; wherefore those powers refused to accede to the treaty. 
Gustavus Adolphus had sent a plenipotentiary to the congress 
at Lubeck ; but Wallenstein refused to treat with him so long as 
a Swedish garrison remained in Stralsund. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The Peace of Liibeck, and the withdrawal from the German Pro¬ 
testants of the protection of Denmark, encouraged the Emperor to 
carry out the Edict of Eestitution, which had been published 
two months previously (March 6th 1629). This celebrated edict 
forms a turning point in the Thirty Years’ War. Hitherto matters 
had gone prosperously with Ferdinand; but this measure excited 
great opposition, and was one of the causes that brought Gustavus 
Adolphus into Germany. The general object of the edict was to 
restore ecclesiastical affairs to the state they were in at the Peace 
of Passau in 1552 ; and the three main points in it requiring any 
particular notice are: 1. That the Catholics were empowered to 
demand back all the mediate convents and ecclesiastical founda¬ 
tions, of which they had been deprived since that peace. 2. Mem¬ 
bers of the Confession of Augsburg holding or having in expectancy 
spiritual foundations, bishoprics and immediate imperial prelacies 
were not to be accounted bishops and prelates, nor to be invested 
with regalia or fiefs, nor to have a seat or vote in the Diets. 
3. Catholic States were to enjoy the right of making their subjects 
conform to their faith, and of removing those who would not, after 
paying a proper compensation ; just as the princes of the Augsburg 
Confession had acted on that principle. The Emperor further 
declared that the Peace of Passau included only Catholics and 
members of the Lutheran Confession, as it was submitted to 
Charles Y.; arid that all other sects, present or future, were not 
entitled to its benefits, and ought not to be tolerated. 1 

After the promulgation of the Edict of Restitution, Ferdinand 
had proceeded to appoint his son, the Archduke Leopold, who 
already enjoyed so many bishoprics, to the sees of Bremen and 
Magdeburg. 2 This last appointment was an infringement of the 
rights of the Elector of Saxony. When Wallenstein entered the 
diocese of Magdeburg in January 1628, the Chapter, in order to 

1 The edict is in Londorp, Th. iii. p. edict were, Magdeburg, Bremen, Minden, 

1048 sq. Verden, Halberstadt, Liibeck, Batzeburg, 

2 The archbishoprics and bishoprics Meissen, Merseburg, Naumburg, Bran- 
which came under the operation of the denburg, Havelberg, Lebus, and Camen. 
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. a^erfc its absorption, and at the same time to secure a Protestant 
bead, bad deposed the Margrave Christian William of Brandenburg, 
the bishop in possession, who had been put under the ban of the 
empire; and they had postulated in his stead Augustus, a son of 
the Elector John George, then only in his fourteenth year. Fer¬ 
dinand, however, referred the matter to the Pope, who nominated 
Leopold; and John George, though vexed and alarmed by the 
Edict of Restitution, was soon pacified by the assurance that his 
ancient secularised possessions should not be touched. In Augs¬ 
burg, Kaufbeuern, Wiirtemberg, Halberstadt, and other places 
the edict was forcibly carried out; the evangelical preachers were 
expelled ; the Protestant churches shut up, and even private worship 
forbidden under severe penalties. 

The Emperor had been assisted in his plans by the want of 
spirit and patriotism displayed by most of the German Protestant 
princes. The Duke of Wiirtemberg, the Landgrave of Hesse, and 
the Thuringian Dukes alone showed any anxiety to vindicate the 
cause of their country and their religion: the political as well as 
the religious liberties of Germany were to be saved by a foreign 
prince. Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden had viewed with alarm 
the progress of Wallenstein, and especially the plan for extending 
the domination of the empire to the Baltic. He had been offended 
by the exclusion of his ambassadors from the congress of Liibeck* 
and by the assistance given to the Poles by the Imperialists. He 
was also, no doubt, being himself a zealous Protestant, moved with 
indignation at the oppression exercised against the Protestants of 
Germany: although this was properly no casus belli , and was not 
even alluded to in the manifest which he published shortly after his 
landing in that country. 3 Gustavus was also induced to engage 
in the great German struggle by the assistance of France. Riche¬ 
lieu, to effect so favourable a diversion to the war then carrying on 
in Italy between France and the House of Austria respecting the 
Mantuan succession, had, through his ambassador, Charnace, nego- 
ciated a truce between Sweden and Poland, and promised to 
furnish Gustavus with an annual subsidy. It must not, however, 
be supposed that the support of France, though of course important, 
was the main cause of bringing Sweden into the field. Gustavus 
began the war before he had concluded any agreement with that 
power, in order both to be and to show himself independent. The 


3 Thus Oxenstiern said, in 1637, in the 
Swedish Council: “ Zum Teutschen Krieg 
war kein scopus principalis defensio re - 
ligionis —deren arma spiritualia sunt , 
als preces et lacrima — sondern, dass 
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GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS IN GERMANY. 


treaty of Bernwald between France and Sweden was not definitively 
signed till January 23rd 1631, several months after Gustavus had 
landed in Germany; nor, as Voltaire remarks, was the stipulated 
subsidy of a million livres per annum alone sufficient to have 
induced the Swedish King to enter on such a war. 4 

Gustavus Adolphus set sail from the harbour of FJfsnabben, 
May 30th 1630. Before his departure he took a formal leave of 
the States assembled at Stockholm, when he presented to them 
his little daughter, Christina, not yet six years of age; and ten¬ 
derly embracing her, recommended her to their fidelity as heiress 
of his kingdom in a speech which drew tears even from those 
northern eyes. To conduct the government in his absence, he 
had appointed a Council of Regency consisting of ten persons, who 
were to reside constantly at Stockholm. 

After an adverse and tedious navigation, he landed with his 
army of some 13,000 men in the isle of Usedom, on the coast of 
Pomerania, June 24th. Another division of his army was conveyed 
to Stralsund. Gustavus prided himself on being the first to set 
foot on German soil. No sooner was he landed than he seized 
a pick-axe and began to open a trench; after which he fell upon 
his knees and offered up a prayer. 5 In his army were many thou¬ 
sand British soldiers, most of whom had served in the German wars. 

After taking possession of the isles of Usedom and Wollin, 
which lie off the mouth of the Oder, Gustavus proceeded towards 
Stettin, the residence of Bogislaus XIV., Duke of Pomerania. 
After a vain attempt to assert his neutrality, Bogislaus found himself 
compelled to admit the Swedes; and being old and childless made 
little difficulty in promising that the Duchy of Pomerania should 
remain in the hands of Sweden till the costs of the war were paid. 
Gustavus caused Stettin to be fortified anew, and then proceeded 
to occupy Damm and Stargard. By the junction of the troops at 
Stralsund and others, his army was now increased to upwards of 
25,000 men, and there was no force competent to oppose him; for 
the Imperial army was dispersed in various directions, and that of 
Tilly was far from the seat of war, in the Upper Palatinate, Fran¬ 
conia, and Westphalia. An imprudent step on the part of the 
Emperor increased the advantages of Gustavus. 

Ferdinand II. had convened a Diet at Ratisbon in July 1630, for 
the purpose of procuring the election of his son as King of the 
Romans. The opportunity was seized to thwart and impede the 
Emperor’s policy. Maximilian of Bavaria, jealous of the progress of 
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DIET OF RATISBON, 1630. 
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Wallenstein, and having satisfied his own ambition by securing the 
Upper Palatinate and the electoral dignity, would willingly have 
seen an end put to the war; and he resolved to clog the wheels of 
Austria by procuring the disgrace and ruin of the Duke of Friedland, 
and establishing a secret intelligence with the French Court. Wal¬ 
lenstein, in order to acquire new principalities, under pretence of 
carrying out the Edict of Restitution, had, as we have said, withdrawn 
his troops from Mecklenburg and Lower Saxony, thus leaving North 
Grermany open to the invader. Wallenstein, after ravaging the 
province of Magdeburg, at last laid formal siege to that city; but 
as Ferdinand was then contemplating the nomination of his son as 
King of the Romans, and required for that purpose the votes of 
the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, both of whom had claims 
on Magdeburg, Wallenstein was ordered to abandon the siege. He 
then cast his eyes on the smaller lands and dioceses. Wolfenbiittel, 
from which Duke Frederick Ulric of Brunswick had been deposed 
by a decree of the Imperial Council, was to be made over as a princi¬ 
pality to Wallenstein’s general, Pappenheim; Kulenberg was to be 
given to Tilly; Wiirtemberg had also felt the effects of military 
violence: and everywhere, in carrying out the Edict of Restitution, 
no particular inquiries were made whether the church property 
seized had been secularised before or after the Peace of Passau. 

These proceedings had given great dissatisfaction, not only to 
Duke Maximilian, but also to other electors and princes; and in 
1630 Maximilian openly joined the party that demanded the dis¬ 
missal of Wallenstein, and the reduction of the Imperial army, as 
conditions without which they would not consent to the election of 
the Emperor’s son, Ferdinand, as King of the Romans. The Em¬ 
peror, the Elector of Bavaria, and the spiritual Electors, appeared 
in person at Ratisbon, but Brandenburg and Saxony sent only 
plenipotentiaries. At this assembly, also, appeared the French 
envoys, Leon Brulart and Father Joseph, ostensibly about the affairs 
of Italy, but with secret instructions to do all in their power still 
further to embitter Maximilian, who had already a secret intelli¬ 
gence with the French Court, and the spiritual. Electors against 
Wallenstein, to effect the disarmament of the empire, and to 
prevent the election of Ferdinand’s son. 6 In all these objects they 
were completely successful. The Emperor, after a long struggle, 
consented to dismiss Wallenstein, and to reduce the Imperial army 
to 40,000 men, while the League still kept on foot a force of 
30,000; yet so far from securing the election of his son by these 
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DISMISSAL OF WALLENSTEIN. 


concessions, the Electors even talked of making the Duke 
Bavaria his successor on the Imperial throne. Wallenstein, after 
remaining at Halberstadt till January 1630, had proceeded into 
Bohemia to reduce some of his Protestant peasants to obedience, 
after which he returned to the head-quarters of his army at Mem- 
mingen, in Suabia; and it was here that he received, in August, 
the order of the Emperor to laydown his command. He surprised 
all by his ready compliance with the Emperor’s order, of which he 
had been previously informed by his cousin, Max von Wallenstein. 
When the Imperial envoys appeared, he received them in a friendly 
manner, gave them a splendid entertainment, and when, after long 
hesitation, they began a carefully prepared speech, he interrupted 
them by reading a Latin paper, in which were indicated the nativity 
of the Emperor, that of the Elector of Bavaria, and his own; adding, 
“ You may see, gentlemen, from the stars, that I was acquainted 
with your commission, and that the spiritus of the Elector domi¬ 
nates over that of the Emperor. I cannot, therefore, blame the 
Emperor; and though I grieve that his Majesty should support me 
so little, I shall obey.” 7 He now again repaired to his Bohemian 
estates, but spent much of his time at Prague, where he lived with 
regal splendour. 

The dismissal of Wallenstein’s army, which the policy of Riche¬ 
lieu had not a little contributed to effect, was of course most favour¬ 
able to the operations of Grustavus Adolphus. Richelieu’s envoys 
had also succeeded in adjusting the affairs of the Mantuan succession, 
of which we must here say a few words. 

Vincenzio di Gronzaga, Duke of Mantua and Marquis of Mont- 
ferrat, died December 26th 1627. His next heir in the Duchy of 
Mantua was the Duke of Nevers, descended with Vincenzio from a 
common grandfather, Frederick II., though by a younger son of 
this duke. Vincenzio’s successor in the Montferrat was his niece, 
Maria di Gronzaga, who shortly before her uncle’s death had been 
married to Charles de Rethel, son of the Duke of Nevers ; in which 
House therefore the whole inheritance was united ; and the Duke 
of Nevers took possession of it in January 1628. The Court of 
Spain, however, was unwilling to see so important an Italian pos¬ 
session fall into the hands of a prince long naturalised in France; 
and they raised up a counter-claimant in the person of Csesar Duke 
of Ghiastalla, descended from Ferdinand, a brother of Duke 
Frederick II.; founding his pretensions on the circumstance that, 
though of the younger branch, he was the offspring of the eldest 
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THE MANTUAN SUCCESSION. 


. ^p oi Ferdinand, while the Duke of Severs sprang from the third 
son of Frederick. The Duke of Savoy also disputed the title of his 
grand-daughter, Maria di Gonzaga, to the Montferrat, and revived 
the claims of his house, made a century before, to that marquisate, 
but condemned by the Emperor Charles V. The Spaniards incited 
the Duke of Guastalla to appeal to the Emperor, as suzerain of the 
Mantuan fief, and made an alliance with the Duke of Savoy, 
promising to give him Trino and other places in the Montferrat 
adjoining his dominions. As Ferdinand II. delayed to give his 
decision, a Spanish force, under the Count of Montenegro, entered 
the Mantuan territory, whilst another body laid siege to Casale, the 
capital of the Montferrat; Charles Emmanuel engaging to secure, 
meanwhile, the passes of the Alps against the advance of the 
French. 

The French Court had no personal motives to favour the cause 
of the Duke of Nevers, who had taken part in all the rebellions 
against it; political reasons alone induced it to support him, though 
the siege of La Eochelle and the war with England at first prevented 
it from giving him any effectual assistance. After the fall of La 
Eochelle, Eichelieu was hindered by the intrigues of the Queen- 
mother from immediately interfering in the affairs of Italy; but 
early in 1629 he persuaded Louis XIII., whom he accompanied, to 
cross Mont Genevre with his army; the Pas de Suse was carried 
against the Piedmontese (March), and the Duke of Savoy was 
compelled to accept a treaty, to which, as the French were prepon¬ 
derant in force, the Spanish governor of Milan was also glad to‘ 
accede. 

• The French, who held Casale, leaving a garrison of 6000 men 
in Susa till the treaty should be ratified by Spain, now re¬ 
crossed the Alps, in order to reduce the last remains of the 
Hugonots, who, under the Duke of Eohan, still held out in Lan¬ 
guedoc and the southern parts of France. The hands of Eichelieu 
were left the more free for this undertaking by the peace concluded 
with England, April 4th 1629; by which Charles I., engrossed by 
his quarrels with his subjects, consented to renounce the protection 
of the Hugonots. The Court of Spain, despite its bigotry, had 
entered into an agreement to assist Eohan and his heretics; but it 
was too late; the Hugonots were worsted in a struggle, into the 
details of which we cannot enter; suffice it to say, that their extinc¬ 
tion as a political party was consummated by the reduction of 
Montauban in August 1629. 

Meanwhile an Austrian army, withdrawn, as already mentioned, 
from North Germany, had entered the territory of the Grisons 
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RICHELIEU GENERALISSIMO. 


Wards the end of May; had seized Coire and the passes of tL_ 
Rhine; and on the 5th of June the French were summoned by a 
proclamation of the Emperor to evacuate the Imperial fiefs in 
Italy. The summer was spent in negociations, during which, with 
an eye to future contests, the veteran captain, Spinola, was made 
governor of Milan by Philip IV. At the end of September the 
Imperialists, under Colalto, descended into Lomhardy, and laid 
siege to Mantua, whilst Spinola invaded the Montferrat. Riche¬ 
lieu now raised an army, oomposed chiefly of foreign mercenaries, 
and as Louis XIII. was detained at home by domestic occurrences, 
he crossed the Alps at their head in February 1630, with the title 
and authority of Lieutenant-General of the King. The ravages of 
disease had compelled the Imperial army to abandon the sie<*e of 
Mantua; but the Duke of Savoy was intractable, and to put an 
end to his evasions, Richelieu made a feint on Turin, near which 
Charles Emmanuel was posted with his army. In this march the 
Cardinal appeared as generalissimo at the head of the cavalry, 
with cuirass, cap and plume, a sword by his side, and pistols in his 
holsters. But instead of marching on Turin, Richelieu suddenly 
retraced his steps towards the Alps, and seized Pinerolo after a 
three days’ siege, thus securing the key of Italy. Louis, in person, 
effected the reduction of Savoy in June; whilst in Piedmont 
Charles Emmanuel was defeated at Vegliana by the Duke de 
Montmorenci, July 10th. Grief and vexation at these events 
caused the death of the Duke of Savoy, who expired July 26th at 
the age of sixty-eight. To balance, however, these successes of the 
French, the almost impregnable fortress of Mantua was surprised 
and captured by the lieutenants of Colalto in the night of 
July 17th. 

Victor Amadeus, the new Duke of Savoy, who had married a 
sister of Louis XIII., was not so uncompromising an enemy of 
France as his father. By the intermediation of Giulio Mazarini, 
the Pope’s agent, a truce was signed, to last from September 8th to 
October 15th, and Victor Amadeus promised to join the French if 
a reasonable peace were not effected by the 13th of October. The 
town of Casale was put into Spinola’s hands, who was at that time 
besieging it; the citadel was still held by the French under Toiras; 
who, however, engaged to surrender it, if not relieved before the 
end of October. On the 17th of that month, the truce being 
expired. Marshals La Force, Schomberg, and Maxillae marched to 
the relief of Casale. Spinola had died during the truce. On the 
26th of October the French and Spanish armies were in presence 
before the town; a battle was on the eve of commencing, when 
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TREATY OF CHIERASCO, 


suddenly a cavalier dashed from the Spanish line, and 
towards the French, waving a white handkerchief, and exclaiming 
in Italian, “Pace! pace! alto! alto!” (Peace! peace! halt! 
halt!) He advanced at the risk of his life, for several of the 
French soldiers fired on him. 

It was Griulio Mazarini, who was really the bearer of a treaty of 
peace effected by Brulart and Richelieu’s factotum Father Joseph, 
at Ratisbon. Richelieu, however, declared that they had exceeded 
their commission; and it is not very clear whether they had been 
induced to hurry on a treaty by the news of the King’s dangerous 
illness, of the factions that prevailed in the French Court, and the 
critical situation of Casale, the capture of which appeared in¬ 
evitable, or whether the Cardinal, by what a recent French his¬ 
torian calls “ a somewhat Machiavellian combination,” 8 had fur¬ 
nished his Capuchin with secret instructions to conclude a treaty 
which he might afterwards find a pretext to disavow. It was, 
however, accepted by the French generals. It was agreed that 
both the French and Spaniards should evacuate Casale and the 
rest of the Montferrat; the town and citadel were to be given up to 
Ferdinand, second son of the Duke of Mantua; and the garrisons 
were to be composed entirely of native troops. The French, how¬ 
ever, with very bad faith, left behind them some of their own 
soldiers, clothed in the uniform of Montferrat; and when the 
Spaniards had recrossed the Po, two French regiments returned 
and introduced a convoy of provisions into Casale. Yet hostilities 
were not resumed. The appearance of Gustavus Adolphus in 
Germany induced the Emperor to abandon the war in Italy, in 
spite of the endeavours of Philip IV. to persuade him to continue 
it; and a treaty of peace was concluded at Chierasco in Piedmont, 
April 6th 1631. Ferdinand II. agreed to invest the Duke of 
Nevers with Mantua and the Montferrat, on his ceding a large 
portion of the latter, including Alba and Trino to Victor Amadeus, 
to whom also France was to restore all that she occupied in Pied¬ 
mont and Savoy. 9 Richelieu, however, by a secret agreement with 
the Duke of Savoy, contrived to evade this part of the treaty, in so 
far as Pinerolowas concerned, which he had resolved never to restore. 

Such was the conclusion of the war of the Mantuan succession, 
which forms a sort of episode in the great drama of the Thirty 
Years’ War. Richelieu did not mean to let the Italian peace di¬ 
vert him from the less open warfare which he was pursuing against 
the House of Austria in Germany. Intrigues against the Cardinal 
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PROGRESS OF GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 


string the dangerous illness of Louis XIII. had threatened 
overthrow his policy and put an end to his ministry, perhaps even 
to his life. They were frustrated by the unexpected recovery of 
the King; but space will not allow us to detail “ the Grand Tempest 
of the Court,” “ the Day of the Dupes,” and the tyrannical manner 
in which Richelieu avenged himself on his enemies, which belong 
entirely to the domestic history of France. The frustration of the 
plots against him served to place his power and influence on a 
firmer basis, and to give him freer scope to pursue his plans of 
foreign policy. But to return to the Swedish invasion. 

Having delivered Pomerania, with the exception of a few towns, 
from the Imperialists under Torquato Conti, Gustavus entered 
Mecklenburg, after concluding a treaty with the deposed dukes of 
that country; but he in vain endeavoured to persuade the Elector 
of Saxony, and the Elector of Brandenburg, his brother-in-law, to 
ally themselves with him in defence of their religion. Gustavus 
was detained some time at Stralsund, engaged in negociations with 
the French envoy, Charnace, which terminated in the treaty of 
Bernwald, already mentioned. To the surprise of the enemy, the 
Swedes, according to their custom, continued the campaign during 
the winter; and Greiffenhagen was assaulted and taken, under the 
conduct of Gustavus, on Christmas eve. Early in 1631, Kolberg, 
Frankfort on the Oder, and Demmin yielded to his arms, before 
Tilly thought it prudent to oppose him. The Imperial general, 
distrustful of the Elector of Saxony, whom the Emperor had 
offended in the matter of Magdeburg, demanded this town, as 
well as Leipsic and Wittenberg, on the ground that they were 
necessary for his operations on the Elbe; and, after taking New 
Brandenburg and putting the Swedish garrison to the sword, he 
proceeded to Magdeburg. 

Gustavus had a right to expect that Tilly’s attack upon a city 
to which both the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg had 
claims, would procure him the alliance of those princes; but as 
both of them continued to decline his proposals, he was compelled 
to leave Magdeburg to its fate. Early in 1631 John George had 
assembled the Protestant princes and states at Leipsic to come to 
some decision respecting the Edict of Restitution and the wrongs 
done to the Protestants; but the Conventus of Leipsic, as it was 
called, though it excited the indignation and resentment of the 
Emperor, had, like most German meetings, little practical result. 
All alliance with Gustavus, the only man who could save Germany, 
was declined; but there was some talk, which ended in nothing, of 
applying to the already vanquished King of Denmark. 
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SACK OF MAGDEBURG. 
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'The King of Swedeii had demanded from the Elector of Bran 
burg Ciistrin and Spandau; George William would grant only the 
former of these towns; and Gustavus finding, after an interview, that 
he could not persuade his brother-in-law, determined to march on 
Berlin. He approached that city with only 1000 musketeers; but 
his whole army followed and encamped round it; and the Elector 
found himself compelled to abandon Spandau to the Swedes, on 
the condition that it should be evacuated when Magdeburg had 
been relieved. But this it was too late to accomplish. Magde¬ 
burg, besieged since March, w r as taken by storm, May 10th, and 
dreadfully handled. Pappenheim, who served under Tilly, irritated 
by the prolonged resistance of some of the citizens, caused their 
houses to be fired; in the night the flames spread over the whole 
city, and left only the cathedral, and some houses round about it, 
undestroyed. Between 20,000 and 30,000 of the inhabitants are 
said to have perished. 10 

Gustavus was forced again to threaten Berlin before his brother- 
in-law would consent to join him; and at last on the 11th of June 
1631, a formal treaty was concluded. George William agreed to 
pay 30,000 dollars monthly to the Swedes, and to place Spandau 
and Ciistrin at their disposal. But Gustavus could not plunge 
deeper into Germany till he had made terms with the Elector of 
Saxony, who had now on foot an army of 18,000 men under the 
command of Arnim, a ci-devant colonel of Wallenstein’s. John 
George had refused to assist the Swedes in their attempt to relieve 
Magdeburg, and had even contested their passing the Elbe. After 
the fall of Magdeburg, Gustavus therefore again marched north¬ 
wards into Mecklenburg and Pomerania, and wrested Greifswald 
from the Imperialists. He and Tilly seemed to avoid each other; 
for Tilly proceeded into the middle districts of Germany to rob 
and hector the Protestant princes. 

Duke William of Weimar fled before Tilly to Leipsic; but 
Duke Bernhard, in conjunction with William, Landgrave of Hesse, 
resolved on a stout resistance; and the latter rejected Tilly’s 
demands to surrender Cassel and Ziegenhain, and to pay a contri- 


10 According to Harte (Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus, vol. i. p. 339), as well as Schiller 
and other historians, Tilly, when remon¬ 
strated with by some of his officers re¬ 
specting the cruelties exercised at Mag¬ 
deburg, replied: “ The town must bleed: 
it has not yet made sufficient atonement. 
Let the soldiers persist another hour, and 
then we will reconsider the matter This 
story appears to be taken from the Soldat 


Suedois, where it is accompanied with the 
qualification, “ if it is true ” which, how¬ 
ever, is omitted by Harte. Yet those 
who have undertaken the defence of Tilly 
will find it difficult to explain away the 
admitted fact, that it was not till the third 
day that he entered Magdeburg and pro¬ 
claimed quarter. See Menzel, Neucre 
Gesch. der Beutschen , B. iv. S. 68 f. 



BATTLE OF LEIPSIC. 



bution. Upon tlie approach of Gustavus, who had crossed the 
Elbe, and established a fortified camp near the little town of 
Werben, opposite the confluence of the Havel, Tilly was obliged 
to withdraw his troops from Hesse, and the Landgrave reoccnpied 
his fortresses. While the Swedish army was at Werben, Duke 
Bernhard of Saxe Weimar entered the service of Gustavus, and the 
Landgrave of Hesse concluded with him at the same place the Treaty 
of Werben. The Swedish King supplied the Landgrave with money 
to levy troops, and appointed him general of all the forces that 
should be raised in the Rhenish Circles and Upper Germany. In 
August, the Dukes of Mecklenburg were solemnly reinstated in 
their dominions at Gustrow, although the Imperialists continued 
to maintain themselves at Rostock till October, and at Wismar 
till January 1632. During the summer both Gustavus and Tilly 
had received considerable reinforcements; the Swedish King had 
been rejoined by General Gustavus Horn with 4000 men, while 
the Imperial general had added to his army many of the troops 
dismissed from the war in Italy. Tilly was repulsed in an attempt 
to storm the camp of Gustavus at Werben, and afterwards by an 
impolitic endeavour to overawe the Elector of Saxony, who, as we 
have said, had excited the anger and suspicion of the Imperialists 
by the Leipsic Conventus, he threw that prince into the arms of 
Gustavus. The Imperialists, 40,000 or 50,000 strong, entered 
Saxony; Tilly proceeded with his usual ferocity, and when the 
Elector heard that 200 of his villages were in flames, he formed 
an alliance with Gustavus, and on the 5th of September joined the 
Swedes with an army of some 18,000 men. Tilly had entered 
Leipsic, but on the approach of Gustavus and John George he 
offered them battle at Breitenfeld, near that town. The Battle of 
Leipsic, one of the most splendid victories of Gustavus Adolphus, 
^as won entirely by the Swedes, September 7th 1631 ; the 
Saxons, consisting of raw recruits, were speedily dispersed; the 
Elector, who had taken post in the rear, joined the flight with his 
body-guard, and stopped not till he reached Eilenburg; where he 
refreshed himself with a draught of beer. After an engagement of 
five hours, Tilly was completely defeated; he lost his guns and 
half his men, and he himself narrowly escaped with his life. 

After this decisive victory Germany seemed to lie at the mercy 
of the Swedish King. Many were of opinion that he should have 
marched directly on Vienna, and among those who thought so 
were two of the most eminent statesmen of Europe, Richelieu and 
Gustavus’s own chancellor, Oxenstiern. It does not, however, 
follow that the capture of Vienna would have put an end to the 
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That capital had been taken before, yet Austria continued 
to subsist. Gustavus resolved to march to the Rhine; a course to 
which he seems to have been determined by the advice of the 
Duke of Saxe Weimar, by a pressing invitation from the Protestant 
States assembled at Frankfort on the Main, and by the prospect 
of making the Catholic bishoprics contribute to the support of his 
army. While the Saxons under Arnim were to proceed through 
Lusatia and Bohemia into Moravia, the Swedish King pressed on 
his march through the Thuringian forest, often continuing it at 
night by the light of torches. Tilly retired with the remnant of 
his forces by Halle into Westphalia; where he rallied all the dis¬ 
persed bodies of Imperialists, intending to intercept the Swedes on 
their march through Franconia. A Swedish officer who preceded 
Gustavus, succeeded in gaining to his alliance the towns of 
Nuremberg, Uim, and Strasburg; and Erfurt, Gotha, and all that 
lay on the road, to Franconia, were occupied before the end of 
September. On the 13th of October the Swedes appeared before 
Wurtzburg, which was soon captured, though the castle held out 
till November 7th. Hanau was surprised ; Frankfort opened its 
gates; Gustavus passed through that city, and on the same evening 
occupied Hochst (November 17th). 

Tilly had in vain endeavoured to intercept the triumphant 
progress of the Swedes. He and Pappenheim had quarrelled; 
the latter had been offended by Tilly’s ascribing to a mistake 
committed by him the loss of the battle of Leipsic. Pappenheim 
went into Westphalia, while Tilly, after a vain attempt to succour 
Wurtzburg, marched to Nuremberg. Gustavus heard, soon after 
his arrival at Hochst, that the enemy had separated; one portion 
of his force had been despatched to Bohemia, another to Bavaria, 
while the third and smallest portion remained in Franconia. 
Tilly, with tears> complained that Maximilian of Bavaria had 
forbidden him to undertake anything decisive, as his army formed 
the last reserve. 11 Yet Gustavus, who on his march from Wurtz¬ 
burg to Hanau had only 7500 foot and 4000 cavalry, had never 
been seen so disturbed and indecisive as on the approach of Tilly. 12 

Mentz surrendered to Gustavus December 13th. The Emperor 
had observed, when he heard of the Swedish king’s landing, that 
“ he had got another little enemy ; ” and Gustavus had been called 
the “ Snow King,” whose forces, it was said, would melt away as he 
approached the south. It was therefore an extraordinary appari¬ 
tion to see him established at Christmas 1631 on the banks of the 


11 Kbevenhiller, Ann. Ferd. Th. xi. S 
1884. 


12 Monro, Exped. with McKey's Regi¬ 
ment, pt. ii. p. 86. 
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CniiP. VI.] IS JOINED BY THE ELECTOR FREDERICK, 


Bhine, the recognised head of Protestant Germany, accompa] 
^-by his consort, and surrounded by a crowd of princes and am¬ 
bassadors. His Chancellor, Oxenstiern, who brought thither some 
reinforcements from Prussia, viewed with dissatisfaction and alarm 
the many princes who composed his staff. The Swedish arms 
appeared everywhere successful. Tott had completed the conquest 
of Mecklenburg by capturing Kostock, Wismar, and Domitz; 
Horn, though beaten by Tilly at Bamberg, had succeeded in pene¬ 
trating to the Neckar; Baner had taken possession of Magdeburg 
after its evacuation by Pappenheim; Duke Bernhard of Weimar 
had driven the enemy from the Lower Palatinate, with the excep¬ 
tion of Frankenthal and Heidelberg; the Landgrave William IV. 
of Hesse had recovered his dominions, occupied Paderborn and 
the southern part of Westphalia, and raised a considerable army. 
Thus the greater part of Grermany was in the hands of the Swedes 
and their allies. The Catholic League had been dissipated. 
Some of its members had lost their possessions to Gustavus ; others 
had joined the Emperor, or thrown themselves into the arms of 
France. 

In February 1632 the Elector Palatine Frederick V., at the 
invitation of Gustavus, joined that monarch at Frankfort on the 
Main. He was received with great honour by Gustavus, whose 
behaviour, however, was equivocal. Frederick was in hopes that 
he should be restored to his dominions; but Gustavus was angry 


and disappointed at getting neither subsidies nor troops from 
Charles I., although that monarch was continually pressing for his 
brother-in-law’s restoration. Frederick, however, continued to 
accompany the Swedish army, in the hope that he should at last 
obtain his rights. 

But notwithstanding the apparently triumphant ascendancy of 
Gustavus Adolphus, clouds had already begun to obscure his success. 
He found that he could not rely upon the Electors of Saxony and 
Brandenburg, both of whom had joined him by compulsion; 
George William’s minister, Schwarzenberg, a Catholic, was pri¬ 
vately sold to the Emperor ; Arnim, the commander of the Saxon 
army, and ex-colonel of Wallenstein, remained secretly connected 
with his former general. When Arnim marched with the Saxons 
to Prague he did not disturb his old commander’s tranquillity; he 
left his palaces and possessions untouched ; and when Wallenstein 
again assumed the supreme command, he made no attempt to 
hinder him from levying an army. John George he cajoled with 
the idea of making himself the head of a third party in Germany. 

The success of Gustavus had been more rapid and decisive than 
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’lieu had hoped or expected, and seemed to threaten the exis 
ence of French influence in Germany. Richelieu saw all his plans 
defeated respecting the neutrality of the princes of the Catholic 
League, for which he had stipulated with Gustavus. The Cardinal 
would rather have fomented the divisions in Germany by a league 
with the Duke of Bavaria and such other Catholic- princes and 
states as were opposed to the Emperor, than by assuming the pro¬ 
tection of the German Protestants; but Maximilian still hesitated. 
The three ecclesiastical Electors had invoked the mediation of 
France in November. Louis XIII. and Richelieu had proceeded to 
Metz to reduce to obedience the Duke of Lorraine, who had placed 
some of his towns in the hands of the Imperialists, and had himself 
joined the army of Tilly. The French Court arrived at Metz soon 
after Gustavus had entered Mentz; and here Louis XIII. received 
the submission of the Duke of Lorraine, who had been advised to 
make his peace with the King. By the treaty of Yic, January 6th 
1632, Charles of Lorraine descended from the rank of a sovereign 
prince to that of a vassal. He abandoned all intelligence with 
the Emperor and the King of Spain, promised to contract no 
alliance without the consent of Louis, and engaged not only to 
permit the French forces to pass through Lorraine, but also to join 
them with his own. At Metz also arrived the Bishop of Wiirz- 
burg, to supplicate the King and Cardinal for.aid in the name of 
religion. A more important suppliant was Christopher vdn Sotern, 
Archbishop and Elector of Treves. By the approach of Gustavus 
to the Rhine, and the entry of the French army into Lorraine, the 
Electorate of Treves was threatened on both sides. The Elector, 
who was at variance with his Chapter, by a treaty concluded with 
the French December 21st 1631, made over to them the fortress of 
Phihppsburg on the Rhine, in his bishopric of Spires, together 
with Coblenz and the opposite fortress of Hermannstein, now 
known by the name of Ehrenbreitstein. The French thus obtained 
a footing on the Rhine, which they maintained till the peace of 
Westphalia. But the Chapter and the municipality of Treves, 
called in the Spaniards from the Netherlands, who, before the 
T rench could arrive, took possession of Coblenz and Treves: 
and as I ranee and Spain were then at peace, they could not of 
course be driven out without declaring war. 

In this conjuncture, in which the views and interests of Louis 
and Gustavus seemed to clash, the Swedish King behaved with 
firmness and dignity He declined an interview with Louis and 
ic e ieu. He would make no concessions to those princes of the 
Catholic League whose domains he had occupied, as the Elector of 
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Mentz and the Bishops of Wurzburg and Worms ; and he refused 
to restore them anything till a general peace. He reserved the 
right of punishing the Bishop of Bamberg, alleging that he had vio¬ 
lated his capitulation with the Swedes. Towards the other members 
of the League he agreed to observe neutrality, and to restore what 
he had taken from the Duke, of Bavaria and the Electors of Treves 
and Cologne, except Spires; but he demanded in return that the 
Duke of Bavaria and his allies should restore all that they had 
taken from the Protestants since 1618; though a brief delay was 
to he accorded to arrange, under the mediation of France and 
England, an accommodation between Maximilian and the Palatine. 

The Duke of Bavaria could not resign himself to these condi¬ 
tions ; he beat about to gain time and raise troops, and thus 
brought the storm of war upon his dominions. Gustavus, after a 
rapid march into Franconia, where he punished the Bishop of 
Bamberg, pursued Tilly and his retreating army into Bavaria. 
The Danube was passed at Donauworth without opposition; but 
. • Tilly, strongly posted at the little town of Rain, disputed the 
passage of the Lech. The Swedes, under cover of their guns, with 
difficulty threw a bridge across that rapid stream, and succeeded in 
passing, despite the furious resistance of Tilly (April 5th 1632); a 
cannon-ball having carried away that commander’s thigh, the Bava¬ 
rians abandoned their position. Maximilian, who came up towards 
evening, ordered a retreat to Ingolstadt, where on the following 
day the veteran Tilly died of his wound. Maximilian now took the 
sole command, and determined to procrastinate the war till he 
should be assisted by the Imperialists. 

After the battle of Leipsic, Ferdinand II. had looked around in 
various quarters for assistance. He had invoked the aid of Spain, 
of the Pope, of the king of Poland, of the Italian princes, of his 
son Ferdinand, now king of Hungary; but none of these could 
afford him any effectual succour. The only chance of safety seemed 
to be to recall the Duke of Friedland. The Emperor had remained 
on friendly terms with Wallenstein after his dismissal, and con¬ 
tinued to address him as “ Duke of Mecklenburg, Friedland, and 
Sagan.” Wallenstein was first sounded about resuming the com¬ 
mand in October, but he excused himself, pleading indisposition 
from the gout, and the Emperor was compelled to make the most 
humble and pressing appeal to him for assistance. It was not till 
towards the end of December that he consented to raise another 
army, when he engaged to serve for three months only, declining 
however the title of generalissimo and all the emoluments of the 
office. His conduct resembled that of a coquette who seeks by 
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reluctance to enhance the value of her favours, 
the three months drew nigh, and the advance of the Swedes 
inspired fresh alarm, the Emperor’s solicitations that Wallenstein 
should continue in the command were redoubled, the sound of 
whose drum had attracted recruits from all quarters, and he was now 
at the head of 40,000 men. The time was come when he might 
make his own terms. He drew up a capitulation for the Emperor’s 
signature which seemed to reverse the situation of sovereign and 
subject. He insisted on being the sole commander, not only of the 
Imperial, but also of the Spanish troops; he stipulated that the 
Emperor’s son, Ferdinand 13 should not even show himself in the 
army, still less exercise any command in it, and that when Bohemia 
was recovered he should reside at Prague, under a Spanish guard 
of 12,000 men, till a general peace was effected. Wallenstein de¬ 
manded as his reward an hereditary estate in Austria, secured to 
him by the Emperor, together with many other rights and privi¬ 
leges. No Imperial pardon was to be valid except it was confirmed 
by Wallenstein; and then only in cases which concerned life and 
honour, not territorial possessions. The Duke and his private 
interests, particularly his Duchy of Mecklenburg, were to be con¬ 
sidered and provided for in any general peace. In short, Wallen¬ 
stein usurped some of his sovereign’s most important functions; 
yet, such was Ferdinand’s necessity, he submitted with apparent 
cheerfulness to all his general’s demands; in which the latter might 
not unnaturally find a little satisfaction for the affront put upon 
him by his dismissal two years before, as well as a means of 
securing himself from any future caprices of the Emperor. 

Before the end of May Wallenstein had driven the Saxons under 
Arnim from the greater part of Bohemia. Meanwhile Gustavus 
was pushing on his conquests. After a fruitless attempt on Ingol- 
stadt, where his horse was shot under him, the Swedish king occu¬ 
pied Augsburg, and caused the citizens to do homage to him; and 
he prized as one of his highest triumphs the restoration of Protes- 
tantism in this cradle of its infancy. He then entered Bavaria, 
where, however, he encountered a formidable resistance from the 
fanaticism of the peasantry, forming a strong contrast to the recep¬ 
tion he had experienced in other parts of Germany. Munich was 
entered May 17th, and the Elector Palatine, who accompanied the 
Swedes, had the transitory satisfaction of passing a brief time in 
the capital of his arch-enemy. Hence Duke Bernhard of Saxe- 
Weimar was despatched with the van towards the Tyrol. Vienna 
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Was in consternation; even Italy began to tremble. Wallenstein 
had now an opportunity to indulge his grudge against Maximilian, 
the principal author of his disgrace. The Duke of Bavaria found 
himself reduced to congratulate on his success the man whom he 
had so loudly denounced at Ratisbon, and to solicit his aid. Prague 
had been recovered early in May, and it would have been easy for 
Wallenstein to march into Bavaria; but he did not stir a foot till 
towards the end of June, and then on conditions the most humi¬ 
liating to Maximilian. The Duke of Bavaria, who was in the 
Upper Palatinate with his army, was obliged to make a virtue of 
necessity and put himself under the control of an upstart condottiere 
like Wallenstein. When they met at Eger all eyes were turned on 
two such enemies to note their bearing; and the inquisitive re¬ 
marked that his Serene Highness the Elector had learned the art 
of dissembling better than the Duke of Friedland. 14 After the 
junction of their armies Wallenstein assumed the command in 
chief. Gustavus, who had in vain endeavoured to prevent this 
junction, now hastened to seize Nuremberg, leaving Bernhard of 
Weimar and General Baner to protect his conquests in Bavaria and 
Upper Suabia. Nuremberg offered him many advantages both in 
a strategical and tactical point of view. He could easily commu¬ 
nicate there with his allies both in North and South Germany, while 
the situation of the place rendered it easy of defence; and the town 
with its immediate environs was converted into one vast fortified 
camp, capable of sheltering 50,000 men. But Wallenstein, with 
equal tact, took up a position which neutralised all these advan¬ 
tages. On a height called the Alte Berg , within a few miles of 
Nuremberg, he also established a fortified camp, defended with 
trenches and palisades, whence he infested the convoys and com¬ 
munications of the Swedes. Here the two great generals of the 
Thirty Years’ War sat nine weeks watching each other. Wallen¬ 
stein’s forces were the more numerous; but, being mostly composed 
of raw recruits, he resolved to stand on the defensive. Gustavus, 
whose army, after calling in Duke Bernhard, Baner, and other 
generals with their forces, amounted to 50,000 men, found a diffi¬ 
culty in subsisting them ; and having in vain offered battle at the 
foot of the wooded height where Wallenstein was encamped, he was 
rash enough to storm the position; but after an assault which lasted 
ten hours, and in which every regiment in the Swedish army was 
successively engaged, he was repulsed with the loss of several thou- 


14 “Doch haben die curiosi vennerkt, 
dass Ihre Kurfurstliche Lurchlaucht die 
Kunst zii dissimuliren besser als der 


Herzog gelemt.”—KlieyenhiUer, B. xii. 
S. 24. 
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sarid men (August 24th), and the capture of Torstenson, one of his 
best generals. In this affair the sole of Gustavus’s boot was carried 
away by a cannon-ball. It was his first failure of any importance, 
and increased the reputation of Wallenstein. How critical the 
situation of the Swedish king was may be judged from the circum¬ 
stance of his sending to Wallenstein proposals for peace; and the 
communications which passed between the two commanders on this 
occasion afterwards afforded the Court of Vienna a pretext for 
charging Wallenstein with having held a treasonable correspondence 
with Gustavus. 15 


A fortnight afterwards (September 7th) Gustavus broke up from 
his entrenched camp, and again took the road to Bavaria, in the 
hope of inducing Wallenstein to follow him and of thus saving 
Saxony. Maximilian separated from Wallenstein at Coburg, and 
marched to Batisbon to defend his dominions, while Wallenstein 
proceeded into Saxony. Gustavus was preparing to besiege Ingol- 
stadt, when he received a pressing message for assistance from the 
Elector of Saxony, and immediately took the road through Nurem- 
berg, sending his queen with three brigades of infantry by Schwein- 
furt. They met at Erfurt towards the end of October. When 
Gustavus reviewed his army at this place, he found that he had 
only 12,000 infantry and 6500 horse. He was never, indeed, de¬ 
sirous of large forces, and he was accustomed to say that all above 
40,000 men were an incumbrance; while Wallenstein, on the con- 
tiary, had a maxim that the Deity favoured strong battalions. 16 
But though Gustavus’s force was small compared with that of his 
adversary, it must be remembered, that the Swedish army was 
composed of veteran troops of the best description, including a 
large body of British soldiers. In the campaign of 1632 Gustavus 
had in his service six British generals, thirty colonels, and fifty-one 
lieutenant-colonels. 17 


he Elector of Saxony was in a critical situation. The Saxon 
a * m ' was Silesia when Wallenstein’s troops entered 
t e Elector s territories, who had occupied Leipsic before the ap¬ 
proach of the Swedes. The march of the latter, however, had been 
so rapi , that Wallenstein was astonished to hear they were at 
aumburg early in November. Gustavus had taken a tender leave 
o is consort at Erfurt, apparently not without forebodings of his 


15 Forster’s Wallenstein , S. 190 f. The 
barbarity of the war is shown by Wallen¬ 
stein’s rejecting another proposal of Gus¬ 
tavus, that quarter should be given, as in 
the Netherlands. Ibid. 


18 Harte, Gust. Adolphus, Introd. p. 
xxxviii. 

17 Ibid. vol. i. p. 210. On this subject 
see Burnet’s Memoirs of the Dukes of 
Hamilton p. 16 sqq. (ed. 1677). 
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impending fate. Wallenstein had no idea that he should 
attacked at that advanced season; he was preparing to put 
his troops into winter-quarters, and had detached Pappenheim 
to Cologne with a large force, though with orders to storm Halle 
and Moritzburg on his way, and he was at the latter place when he 
received an order from Wallenstein to rejoin the main body. 18 The 
Swedes had advanced through Weissenfels to Liitzen, and stood in 
battle array on the great plain which stretches from that place to 
Leipsic (November 16th 1632). Wallenstein’s infantry was drawn 
up in enormous masses to the north of the high road, the ditches of 
which had been deepened to serve as breastworks ; his right wing 
rested on the town of Liitzen and the windmills before it; his left 
stretched far along the plain, almost to the canal which connects the 
Elster and the Saal. It was on this side that Pappenheim was to 
join. To the left of the infantry were drawn up in strong squadrons 
Piccolomini’s cuirassiers; on the right were also large masses of 
cavalry, and again more infantry; while at the extremities of each 
wing were posted the Croats. In front of the line, on the high road, 
was planted a battery of seven guns, the remainder of the artillery 
was spread along the front in an oblique direction from the wind¬ 
mills. Wallenstein’s strength has been variously estimated. He 
himself, in a letter to the Emperor after the battle, rated it at only 
12,000 men, which is incontestably too low. It probably consisted 
of near 30,000 men. 

The Swedes were drawn up in the same order as at Leipsic, in 
two lines; the infantry in each six deep ; the cavalry on each wing 
four deep, but interspersed with pelotons of musketeers. Grustavus 
himself led the right wing consisting of six regiments of cavalry, 
and was thus opposed to Piccolomini’s cuirassiers; Bernhard of 
Saxe-Weimar commanded the left wing, also composed of six 
cavalry regiments. Behind the infantry were two regiments in 
reserve. Such were the preparations for the Battle of Lutzen. 

After offering up a prayer, the Swedish troops sang Luther’s 
hymn (Einefeste Burg ist unser Gott ); and Grustavus then addressed 
them in those flowing words which, Eichelieu observes, he had 
always at command; while Wallenstein by his appearance alone, 
and the severity of his silence, gave his men to understand that he 
would either reward or punish them according to his custom. 19 Grus- 



18 The letter, stained with Pappen¬ 
heim’ s blood, is preserved in the Archives 
of Vienna. Forster, Wallenstein’s Briefe, 
B. ii. S. 273. 

19 Eichelieu, MSm. t. iii. p. 258. Riche¬ 
lieu’s account of this battle is a literal 


translation of the Report sent by Bern- 
hard of Saxe-Weimar to Louis XIII. It 
will also be found in the Appendix to 
Forster’s Wallenstein’s Briefe, B. ii. S. 
p. 336 (from Siri). 
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ds, after concluding his address, which was received with cheJ 
and the clash of arms, exclaimed as he raised his eyes to Heaven, 
“ And now, my hearts, let us on bravely against our enemies ! Jesu, 
Jesu, Jesu*, let us fight to-day for the honour of Thy holy name! ” 
which said, he drew his sword, and waving it over his head while 
he gave the word “ Forwards ! ” he himself advanced in front of all 
his army. 20 

Just at this moment Liitzen was observed to be in flames; for 
Wallenstein, as a contemporary writer observes, usually marked 
his advance, “ like Jupiter in the poet, all in thunder and lightning, 
all in fire and tempest.” 21 The sun, which shone forth awhile 
about ten o’clock, enabled the cannonade to begin. The Swedish 
infantry, led by Count Nils Brahe, passed the high road under a 
murderous fire, broke two columns of the enemy’s infantry and 
were attacking the third, when they were repulsed by the reserve 
and the cavalry. Gustavus now ordered a charge against the dark 
and threatening masses of the Imperial cuirassiers, clothed from 
head to foot in black armour ; and putting himself at the head of 
the Sm&land horse, whose colonel had been wounded, he led the 
attack in person. His ardour carried him beyond his troops, and 
the fog again coming on, he got entangled with two or three at¬ 
tendants among the enemy’s battalions. His horse was shot through 
the neck, and a pistol ball having fractured his arm—for that day 
he wore no armour on account of a recent wound—he besought 
the Duke of Lauenburg to conduct him from the field. At this 
moment another shot in the back brought him to the ground, and 
his horse dragged him some way by the stirrup. Lauenburg 22 
fled; of the King’s two grooms, one had been killed, the other 
wounded; the only attendant who remained with him was a 
German page named Leubelfing, a youth of eighteen, who died 
a few days after of some wounds he had received. In his last 
moments Leubelfing testified that as the King lay on the ground 
some of the enemy’s cuirassiers rode up and asked who it was? 
The page, pretending not to know him, replied, he supposed it 
was some officer; but the King made himself known, when a 
cuirassier shot him through the head; others gave him some sword 
thrusts, and stripped him to his shirt. The page was also wounded 


for his evasion. 

The battle was still 


raging when Pappenheim came up with 


20 Swedish Intelligencer , pt. iii. p. 127. 

21 Idem , pt. ii. p. 238. 

22 It was universally believed by the 
Swedes, and has been asserted by some 


of their gravest historians, that it was the 
Duke of Lauenburg who shot the King; 
a story now rejected by the most com¬ 
petent inquirers 
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of his cavalry. Soon after his appearance on the field, thq 
commander was shot by Colonel Stalhanske, who had just borne 
off from the melee the dead body of Gustavus. 23 The arrival of 
Pappenheim’s troops served to prolong the struggle; but the 
Swedes, now under the command of Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, 
enraged by the death of their King, fought with a fury and 
desperation that nothing could resist; after a bloody struggle of 
nine hours’ duration Wallenstein’s troops gave way, carrying away 
with them in their flight Pappenheim’s infantry, which had come 
up about sunset. 

Thus immaturely perished in his thirty-eighth year, but in a 
manner worthy of a hero, G-ustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, the 
greatest sovereign of his age. That his expedition into Germany 
was partly prompted by a love of glory and conquest can scarcely 
be doubted; his incessant wars, the part that he personally played 
in them, his professed admiration of Caesar and Alexander, show 
him animated with the spirit of a conqueror. But his best title to 
immortality is, that he set a boundary to religious persecution; 
and it is for this, as a Swedish historian observes, that all mankind 
may reckon him among their heroes. 24 His feats in arms and 
politics may be gathered from the preceding narrative; his more 
private and domestic virtues may be described in the words of an ad¬ 
versary: “ Never has a general been served,” says Grualdo Priorato 25 , 
“ with more love and admiration ; he made all content by giving 
them their due praise, by the friendly words which he addressed to 
them, and the hopes which he held out. Good services and deeds 
of valour remained ineffaceabfy on his memory. His conversation 
was lively and playful, his behaviour unostentatious and conde¬ 
scending towards everybody; he often anticipated people’s wishes, 
and would ask what they were doing, how they were getting on, 
and what they wished. He was accustomed to say that the table 
was a good substitute for torture in the extracting of secrets, and 
served as a net to catch friendship and goodwill. He hated cere¬ 
mony and flattery beyond all measure; and, when a man unac¬ 
quainted with his disposition thought to employ them with him, 
he would say in a good-tempered joking manner, that “these 
elegances had better be kept for the ladies of the Queen.” 

The Finnish cavalry under Stalhanske, who had rescued the 
King’s body from the field, found it lying with the face towards 


23 Geijer, B. in. S. 235. Pappenheim 
died at Leipsic a day or two after of his 
wound. 

24 Geijer, B. iii. S. 247 sqq. 


25 Hist, delle Guerre di Ferdinando II. 
lib. v. p. 157 (ed. 1640). Gualdo Priorato, a 
Catholic and Italian, served a long while 
under Wallenstein in the Imperial army. 
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‘^the ’ground, trampled on, and disfigured with blood and wou: 
They brought it on an ammunition waggon to the village of Meuchen 
in the Swedish rear, where a tradition is still preserved of its fate. 
At midnight, a service was performed over it in the village church, 
and a soldier pronounced a funeral oration. The schoolmaster of 
the place, who was also a joiner by trade, prepared for it a simple 
coffin, in which it was conveyed to Weissenfels to be embalmed. 
One of the King’s grooms, who had been wounded at his side, came 
with the corpse, and when he was convalescent, attempted, with the 
help of thirteen peasants, to roll a huge stone to the spot where 
Gustavus had fallen, but they could not get it so far. 1 The true 
place where Grustavus expired, was forty paces farther on, a balk 
or ridge formerly marked by an acacia tree. The stone is still 
called “the Swede’s stone.” The King’s body was afterwards 
carried to Stockholm. 26 

The account of the battle transmitted by Wallenstein to the 
Imperial Court, led Ferdinand to think that he had gained the 
day. A Te JDeum was sung at Vienna and other places “ for the 
glorious victory at Liitzen;” while at Madrid popular festivals 
were given in honour of the occasion, and a melo-drama, or 
spectacle, in which the death of Grustavus Adolphus was represented, 
was performed a dozen times before the court. But meanwhile 
the reputed conqueror was glad to shelter himself behind the 
mountains of the Bohemian frontier. After the battle, Wallenstein 
found it necessary to evacuate Saxony in all haste; and, leaving 
garrisons at Leipsic, Plauen, Zwickau, Chemnitz, Freiberg, Meissen, 
and Frauenstein, he reached Bohemia without further loss, and 
put his army into winter-quarters. After his arrival at Prague, he 
caused many of his officers to be executed for their conduct at 
Liitzen, among whom were several who belonged to families of 
distinction, nor would he allow them to plead the Emperor’s 
pardon. A few he rewarded. The harshness of his proceedings 
increased the hatred already felt for him by many of his officers, 
and especially the Italian portion of them, who gave him the name 
of II Tiranno , or the Tyrant. 27 

Axel Oxenstiern, the Swedish Chancellor, succeeded, on the 
death of Grustavus Adolphus, to the supreme direction of the 
affairs of Sweden in Germany, and was invested by the Council at 
Stockholm with full powers both to direct the army and to nego- 
ciate with the German courts. Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, 
retained the military command of the Swedish-German army. 


1 Geijer, B. iii. S. 239 f. 
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divisions of which were cantoned from the Baltic to the Danubef 
After driving the Imperialists from Saxony, Bernhard had hastened 
into I ranconia, the bishoprics of which, according to a promise of 
Gustavus, were to be erected in his favour into a duchy; but, after 
taking Bamberg, his assistance was invoked by General Horn, on 
the Upper Danube. 

One of the first cares of Oxenstiern was to consolidate the 
German alliance ; and, in March 1633, he summoned a meeting at 
Heilbronn of the States of the four Circles of the Upper and Lower 
Khine, Franconia, and Suabia, as well as deputies from Nurem¬ 
berg, Strasburg, Frankfort, Ulm, Augsburg, and other cities of the 
empire. The assembly was also attended by ambassadors from 
France, England, and Holland; and on April 9th was effected the 
Union of Heilbronn. Brandenburg and Saxony stood aloof; nor was 
France, though she renewed the alliance with Sweden, included in 
the Union. The French minister at Heilbronn assisted, however, 
in the formation of the Union, although he endeavoured to limit 
the power of Oxenstiern, to whom the conduct of the war was in¬ 
trusted. At the same time, the Swedes also concluded a treaty 
with the Palatinate, now governed, or rather claimed to be governed, 
by Louis Philip, brother of the Elector Frederick V., as guardian 
and regent for the latter’s youthful son Charles Louis. The 
unfortunate Frederick had expired at Mentz in his thirty-seventh 
year, not many days after the death of Gustavus Adolphus. He 
had always rejected the hard conditions on which the Swedish 
king had offered to restore him; nor were those now accepted by 
Louis Philip much more favourable. Swedish garrisons were to be 
maintained in Frankenthal, Bacharach, Kaub, and other places; 
Mannheim was to be at the disposal of the Swedes so long as the 
war should last; and the Palatinate, besides paying a heavy con¬ 
tribution, was to be subject to all the burthens incident to the 
quartering of troops. 

After the junction of Duke Bernhard with Horn, the Swedish 
army,—for so we shall continue to call it, though composed in 
great part of Germans, — endeavoured to penetrate into Bavaria ; 
but the Imperial General Altringer, aided by John von Werth, a 
commander of distinction, succeeded in covering Munich, and 
enabled Maximilian to return to his capital. The Swedish generals 
were also embarrassed by a mutiny of their mercenaries, as well as 
by their own misunderstandings and quarrels ; and all that Duke 
Bernhard was able to accomplish in the campaign of 1633, besides 
some forays into Bavaria, was the capture of Eatisbon in November. 

Meanwhile Wallenstein, engrossed with building and planting at 
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Critscbin and his other castles and estates in Bohemia* had 
crbsSed the frontiers of that kingdom ; and hostilities there were 
concluded as soon as Count Thurn* now a general in the Swedish 
service* quitted the Saxon army* by a truce entered into by its 
commander* Arnim* June 7th 1633 ; a step taken both by Wallen¬ 
stein and Arnim without the knowledge of ‘their respective courts. 
Wallenstein also made proposals of peace to the Swedes, by whom* 
however, they were regarded only as a blind and a deception 28 ; 
and he entered into secret negociations with Feuqui&res, the French 
ambassador in Germany, in order to obtain the assistance of France 
in procuring for himself the crown of Bohemia. These negociations 
have been represented by Wallenstein’s defenders as only a snare 
laid for the French court; but* however this may be* it is certain 
that Lo*uis XIII. promised to assist him in his ambitious plans. 29 
After the capture of Eatisbon, Wallenstein thought proper to 
display at least an attempt to aid Maximilian by entering the 
Upper Palatinate; but though he drew Duke Bernhard and Horn 
from Bavaria, the lateness of the season prevented any operations 
of importance* and after a little while he returned into Bohemia. 

Wallenstein’s unauthorised negociations with Arnim, the Swedes* 
and Feuqui&res* had naturally excited the suspicion of the Imperial 
court, which would of course be strengthened by the rigid capi¬ 
tulation he had exacted on reassuming the command* and by 
the jealousy he had displayed in. excluding from any share of 
power the Emperor’s son Ferdinand, the King of Bohemia. Wal¬ 
lenstein had moreover a strong party against him both at the Court 
of Vienna and in his own army* consisting of the priests and Jesuits 
who directed the Emperor’s conscience, and of the Spanish* Italian, 
and Belgian officers who were the subjects of Spain. He had 
given offence to the Emperor by neglecting his express orders, and 
returning into Bohemia instead of attempting to retake Eatisbon. 
Hence, in December 1633* Ferdinand II. formed the resolution of 
depriving Wallenstein of his command ; though he seems to have 
adopted it with reluctance, as he first of all sent the counsellor 
Von Questenberg* whom he knew to be acceptable to Wallenstein* 
to endeavour to persuade him to march into Bavaria, Through 
his secret agents* W allenstein was acquainted with all the Emperor’s 


28 Chemnitz, ap. Forster, Wallenstein , 
p. 214. Chemnitz, the Swedish historio¬ 
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plans. In order to defeat them, he called early in January 1634 
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a council of his officers at Pilsen, whither he was now returned; 
and through Field-marshal Ilow, who was entirely devoted to him, 
he obtained from them an opinion that it would be impossible to 
march into Bavaria before the spring. But Wallenstein went 
further than this. He told his officers he was so disgusted with 
the Court of Vienna that he was determined to lay down his com¬ 
mand ; a communication which was received with great dissatisfaction 
and anger. Most of his officers had spent all their substance in 
raising men and fitting themselves out \ they looked to maintain 
themselves by the war, and if Wallenstein resigned they could 
expect no compensation from the Emperor. Led by Ilow and 
Count Terzka they protested against such an act, they reminded 
their commander of his promise to stand by them, and on the 
12th of January, after a dinner at which the bottle had circulated 
very freely, they signed a paper requiring Wallenstein to keep the 
army together, and promising to stand by him to the last drop 
of their blood. This document bore the signatures of forty supe¬ 
rior officers, including Piccolomini’s, though he was no friend of 
Wallenstein. 

It was this step, of which Wallenstein seems afterwards to have 
repented, that proved his destruction. The Imperial Court resolved 
on his assassination. Wallenstein, as we have said, had many 
enemies. Not among the least of them was Duke Maximilian 
of Bavaria, who had advised Wallenstein’s dismissal in December, 
and who, towards the end of January, sent to the Emperor a 
detailed account of Wallenstein’s practices, at the same time 
beseeching him to adopt some “ sudden and heroical resolution.” 30 
The counsellors by whom Ferdinand was surrounded, and who 


possessed his ear, offered the same advice with perhaps more effect. 


Such were the Bishop of Vienna, the Emperor’s confessor Lamor- 
main, the Counts Eggenberg, Trautmannsdorf, and Schlick, the 
Emperor’s son Ferdinand, and others. The Spanish ambassador 
Onate was one of the foremost in these counsels; he blamed the 
Emperor’s delays, and suggested that a dagger or a pistol ball 
would at once untie the knot. 31 It was some time before Fer¬ 
dinand’s confidence in his general could be shaken. At length 
secret commands were issued to Piccolomini and some of the 
officers who were known to be dissatisfied with Wallenstein, to 
withdraw from him the obedience of the troops, to incite them 
against him, and to transfer the command to Greneral Grallas. 

30 Forster, Wallenstein , S. 257. 
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Piccolomini, whom Wallenstein held to be his best friend, as the 
^ astrologers had cast the same nativity for both, and who could 
therefore, it was thought, the more easily deceive him, was ordered 
to enter in a friendly manner the town of Pilsen, with 2000 
cavalry and 1000 dragoons, and there to lay snares against the 
Duke’s life (insidiare alia vita del duca ). 3 ' 2 On the 24th of 
January the Emperor issued letters patent, releasing the officers 
and soldiers of Wallenstein’s army from all allegiance towards 
their general, and granting a pardon to all who had signed the 
document at Pilsen, with the exception of the Duke of Fried- 
land himself, Ilow,,and Terzka. This patent was despatched to 
Gallas, with orders to seize the Duke of Friedland and bring him 
to some place where he might be put on his defence; and at all 
events to get possession of his person, whether dead or alive. One 
of the worst features in this transaction is, that the Emperor, with 
unparalleled hypocrisy, continued a friendly correspondence with 
Wallenstein for three weeks after he had thus secretly deposed and 
outlawed him; and in his last letter, dated February 13th 1634, 
only twelve days before Wallenstein’s murder, particularly recom¬ 
mends Bohemia to his care, to the crown of which country he was 
accused of aspiring. 

It was not till the date of this last letter, that Gallas issued public 
orders to the army no longer to obey the commands of Wallenstein, 
or his adherents How and Terzka, but instead of them either his 
own, or those of Altringer and Piccolomini. Soon afterwards 
(February 20th) orders came from Vienna to employ force, and 
secret instructions were issued for the confiscation of Wallenstein’s 
possessions : the grounds assigned being Wallenstein’s and Terzka’s 
“ perjured rebellion and flight to the enemy,” though they were still 
at Pilsen. On that very day Wallenstein had drawn up a docu¬ 
ment to explain and justify that of January 12th, in which 
he declared that it was not his wish that anything should be 
undertaken against the Emperor, or to the detriment of religion. 
This paper was signed by himself and many of his adherents. He 
also required that his officers should continue to respect him as 
their generalissimo, as he had received no dismissal from the 
Emperor, and the order of Gallas he could only regard as an act of 
mutiny against himself. A day or two after he despatched two 
envoys to Vienna to assure the Emperor “ that he was ready to lay 
down the command, and to appear and answer the charges against 
him wherever the Emperor might appoint.” But both these 


32 Siri, Mem. recond. t. viii. p. 50. 
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envoys were arrested by Piccolomini and Diodati, and 
^ did not receive the message till Wallenstein was already dead. 33 

When Wallenstein heard of the schemes against his power, and 
even against his life — for he opened all secrets with a golden key, 
he resolved to proceed to the fortress of Eger, where he thought he 
should be safer, as its commandant was one Gordon, a Scotchman, 
colonel of the regiment of his devoted friend and adherent Count 
Terzka; but Gallas had already communicated to Gordon and other 
officers of the regiment, which was chiefly composed of Irishmen, 
the Emperor’s orders ; and Lesley another Scot, and Colonel Butler 
an Irishman, had promised obedience. 34 When Wallenstein heard 
that the Imperial letters patent had been openly posted at Prague, 
he left Pilsen, February 22nd, travelling in a litter on account of 
his gout, and taking with him only a few troops. The generals of 
the Spanish-Italian party, Piccolomini, Gallas, Maradas, Caretto, 
Marquis of Grana, and others, now broke up on all sides in order 
to follow him, and Diodati and Tavigni entered Pilsen without 
opposition. Wallenstein arrived at Eger on the afternoon of the 
24th February with a few coaches and baggage waggons, accom¬ 
panied by his brother-in-law Count Kinsky, Terzka, How, and 
Captain Neumann. He was escorted by two troops of cavalry, and 
200 dragoons, commanded by Colonel Butler, who was already 
prepared to betray him, and who gave Piccolomini notice of all 
Wallenstein’s movements. 

At Eger, Wallenstein was lodged in the house of the burgo¬ 
master in the market-place, while apartments were assigned to 
Terzka, Kinsky, and their wives, in the back building, or Hint&r- 
haus , which usually forms part of a German dwelling. On his 
road from Pilsen Wallenstein had determined to go over to the 
enemy, as his only chance of safety, and he had opened communi¬ 
cations to that effect with Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar ; which, 
however, from a suspicion of his real intentions, were coldly 
received. On arriving at Eger, he immediately opened himself to 
Gordon and his lieutenant Leslie, as well as to Butler, whom he 
thought to be his friends, and especially Gordon, to whom he had 
given a regiment only a little while before; he acquainted them 
with his intention of going over to the enemy, and left them to 
decide whether they would follow him or not. Gordon and Leslie 
promised to stand by him; but when, in Gordon’s apartments in 
the castle, Butler acquainted them with the Imperial letters, and 
the orders of Gallas and Piccolomini, and painted to them in 
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MURDER OF WALLENSTEIN’S FRIENDS. 

glowing colours the rewards and the booty they would obtain 
betraying their general, they swore with drawn swords to kill the 
Duke of Friedland and the friends who accompanied him, and 
resolved that the assassination of the latter should be accomplished 
at a carnival feast to which they were to be invited by Gordon on 
the following evening. 

Butler engaged in the plot Geraldino, the major of his regiment, 
with captains McDonald, Birch, Brown, and Devereux, and Pesta- 
luz, a captain in Terzka’s regiment; and Butler it was who also ar¬ 
ranged all the details of the murder. At six o’clock on the evening 
of February 25th, Terzka, Kinsky, How, and Neumann went 
together in a coach to Gordon’s apartments in the citadel, where 
they were received by the three conspirators ; the drawbridge was 
raised behind the unsuspecting guests, who soon found themselves 
seated at a well-furnished table. In an apartment adjoining the 
banqueting-room was stationed Captain Devereux with twenty-four 
dragoons; in another. Major Geraldino, with six more. The 
servants of the guests had been sent away; the dinner was ended, 
the desert served up, when about eight o’clock a preconcerted 
signal was given to the soldiers. On a sudden Geraldino, followed 
by his men, enters at one door, crying Viva la casa Austria! 
on the other side appears Devereux, exclaiming, “ Who is for the 
Emperor ? ” At these words Butler, Gordon, and Leslie seize each 
a candlestick, and drawing their swords cry Vivat Ferdinandus ! 
The dragoons now rush upon their victims; Kinsky falls first 
under their blows; Ilow is stabbed in the back while taking his 
sword from the wall; Terzka alone succeeds in reaching his weapon. 
Planting himself in a corner of the room he challenges in vain his 
treacherous hosts to mortal combat; two of the dragoons he cuts 
down, breaks Devereux’s sword, and, protected by his doublet of 
elk-leather, holds out so long that his assailants take him to be, 
like Wallenstein, “frozen” or wound-proof. At last he falls. 
Neumann, after receiving some wounds, escaped from the apart¬ 
ment, but not knowing the watchword was cut down by the guard. 

When the bloody work was done, Butler, Gordon, and Leslie 
took counsel together, and resolved to complete their plot by the 
murder- of Wallenstein, who had remained at his quarters in the 
town. The execution of it was intrusted to Devereux and six of 
his dragoons. Butler undertook to guard the burgomaster’s house 
and the market-place; Leslie meanwhile administered to the main 
guard, who belonged to Terzka's regiment, a new oath of fidelity 
to the Emperor, and a hundred dragoons patrolled the streets to 
prevent any attempt at rescue. 
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HE IS ASSASSINATED. 


It’was midnight. Wallenstein had been engaged in surve^di 
the stars and considered the constellations favourable; but Seni, 
his astrologer, was of opinion that the danger was not yet over. 
The Duke had not lqpg retired to bed when he was startled by a 
noise in the street. Devereux had obtained admission into the 
house on pretence of delivering a message to Wallenstein, but was 
stopped in an ante-room by a valet, who begged him not to disturb 
his master’s sleep. Devereux . demanded with threats and impre¬ 
cations the key of the Duke’s apartments; and, on the' valet 
delaying, burst open the door by force, and followed by his dragoons 
entered the Duke’s room. Wallenstein, alarmed by the shrieks of 
Terzka’s and Kinsky’s wives, who had just learnt the murder of 
their husbands, had rushed to the window to inquire of the sentinel 
the cause of the tumult; at the entrance of the soldiers he turns, 
and, as Devereux exclaims “You must die!” receives, with out¬ 
stretched arms, a mortal thrust in his bosom. 

Next came the scene of plunder. Wallenstein’s property 
was divided like the spoils of a conquered enemy. Piccolo- 
mini seized his military chest, his plate waggons, his horses, his 
baggage, and from the proceeds, every man in the army was pre¬ 
sented with two ducats. His officers vied with one another in 
endeavouring to obtain some part of the Duke’s vast confiscated 
possessions; and among these Caretto, Marquis of Grrana, distin- 
quished himself by the meanness and importunity of his solicitations. 

From meaner criminals our eyes involuntarily revert to the Em¬ 
peror himself. There are, perhaps, few princes of the House of 
Habsburg who have exhibited in a more striking light than 
Ferdinand II. the misery and weakness of an empire supported, 
not by the affections of subjects, but by military power; and the 
wickedness to which a conscience may be seduced, that substitutes 
for the dictates of morality and true religion the advice of inte¬ 
rested priests, and the casuistry of Jesuits and confessors. The 
death of Wallenstein is one of the basest political murders ever 
committed by the House of Austria. Not that we hold, with his 
German biographer,, that Wallenstein was innocent up to the last 
moment of his flight from Pilsen. We think, on the contrary, that 
from the Duke’s whole conduct after his resumption of the com¬ 
mand,—the arrogant capitulation which he extorted, his constant 
refusal to obey orders from Vienna, his inactivity in Bohemia 
during the campaign of 1633, his negociations and treaties with 
the Saxons, Swedes, and French 35 , and lastly, the paper which he 

85 The Emperor appears to have been lenstein’s negociations with the French 
informed by the Duke of Savoy of Wal- Court; although, for political reasons, no 
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procured his generals to sign at Pilsen,— the only inference winch 
?an 130 drawn is, that, as he had clearly set himself above the duties 
and obligations of a subject, it was his intention to extort from the 
Emperor, either through fear or force, the position of a sovereign 
and independent prince of the empire, if not the crown of Bohemia. 
But, on the other hand, it must be recollected that such designs had 
not been proved against him; that, as he had a large party against 
him in his own army, it might have been as easy to seize him and 
put him on his trial, as to get rid of him by a base and cowardly 
murder, as was indeed shown by the ease with which the assassi¬ 
nation was effected—for Wallenstein was served rather through 
fear than affection; above all, Ferdinand was bound to observe the 
greatest forbearance and generosity towards a man to whom he had 
twice owed the safety of his crown. Yet he not only sanctioned 

. ahenstein s assassination, but also publicly praised and rewarded 
his murderers. Leslie, who brought him the report of what had 
been done at Eger, was made a chamberlain, a captain in the Im¬ 
perial body-guard, and colonel of a regiment belonging to King 
Ferdinand. Butler was also received at the Hofburg with distin¬ 
guished marks of approbation and honour; Ferdinand gave him 
his hand, caused the Archbishop of Vienna to place a gold chain 
round his neck, created him a count and chamberlain, and pre¬ 
sented him with some of the estates of Terzka in Bohemia. Colonel 
Gordon obtained the possessions of Count Kinsky. Devereux, who 
had stabbed Wallenstein with his own hand, received from the 
Emperor a gold chain, a present in money, and some confiscated 
property in Bohemia. Yet, while Ferdinand was thus rewarding 
the instruments of his crime, his superstition made him tremble for 
the consequences which it might have entailed on his victims; and, 
tortured by the pangs of conscience, he paid for 3000 masses to 

ILi ee "tn te ii S !v 1S Which he had hurried int0 Purgatory unprepared, 
and with all their sins upon them ! 36 

The confusion which necessarily ensued in the Imperial army 
upon the murder of the generalissimo and his companions, and 
the apprehension of many other officers, was at length settled by 
the dismissal of all suspected commanders and by giving the 
dissatisfied regiments three months’ pay; after which, the Em- 
Ferdinand, was appointed to the command in 
chief, but under the direction of General Gallas. Neither the 
Swedes nor the Saxons took advantage of the conjuncture to 

mention was made of them in the Em¬ 
peror’s justification of the proceedings 
taken against Wallenstein. See Ereiberg, 
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litteinpt anything against the Imperialists; and, indeed the wh 
Canipaign of 1634 offers but few events of importance besides the 
battle of Ndrdlingen. The Saxons under Arnim, in conjunction 
with the Swedes under Baner, gained a victory at Liegnitz, May 
13tli, which enabled them to invest Prague; but Arnim, who was 
negociating with the Emperor for af peace, at length refused 
to assist Baner, and both generals evacuated Bohemia. Duke 
Bernhard had been more intent on establishing his duchy of 
Franconia than on the progress of the war; the Swedish General 
Horn had obtained some successes in Suabia, and was pre¬ 
paring to invade the Austrian dominions, when he was com¬ 
pelled to join Bernhard, threatened by the forces of Maximilian. 
The Duke of Bavaria assembled in the spring an army at 
Ingolstadt, which, under Altringer and John von Werth, took 
Straubing and proceeded to lay siege to Eatisbon, where they 
were joined by King Ferdinand and Gallas with the Imperial 
forces. Bernhard and Horn, after taking Landshut by storm, 
where Altringer was killed (July 22nd), marched to the relief of 
Eatisbon; but, hearing on the road the fall of that place, they 
again separated, while the Imperial army proceeded to Donau- 
worth. Bernhard employed himself with marches and counter¬ 
marches between the Danube and the Main, while Horn proceeded 
towards the Tyrol, to dispute the passes with a Spanish army that 
was marching from Italy into the Netherlands. He had scarcely, 
however, reached Fiissen, when the news that the Imperialists, 
after taking Donauworth, were threatening Nordlingen, obliged 
him again to join Bernhard. This movement having left the 
passes free, the Spaniards entered Bavaria, and formed a junction 
with King Ferdinand under the walls of Nordlingen. They were 
under the command of the Cardinal-Infant Ferdinand, brother of 
Philip IY. of Spain; who was proceeding into the Netherlands as 
successor of Isabella Clara Eugenia in the government. He had 
the reputation of being the only Spanish prince, since Don 
John of Austria, who possessed any military talent. ‘ 

Bernhard and Horn, after uniting their armies at Giinzburg, had 
also summoned from the Upper Ehine another force under the Ehin- 
graf Otto Louis ; but, as Nordlingen was hard pressed, Bernhard, 
against the advice of Horn, determined on an immediate battle, 
although their army was not only considerably less numerous 
than that of the enemy, but also inferior in quality. The engage¬ 
ment commenced on the evening of the 26th of August, 0. S., and 
lasted through the following day, when the Spaniards, who had taken 
only a passive part on the first day, lending a vigorous assistance 
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J the Imperialists, the Swedes were completely defeated, with the 
loss of 12,000 men, 300 standards, 80 guns, and 6000 prisoners, 
among whom were Horn and three other generals. Duke 
Bernhard narrowly escaped the same fate. He was hotly pursued 
to Goppingen, where he met Otto Louis and his division. 

The Battle of N5rdlinoen was from its consequences one of 
the most important and decisive in the Thirty Years’ War. Bern- 
hard of Weimar s contemplated Duchy of Franconia vanished 
altogether from his sight, and, instead of being an independent 
prince, he found himself compelled to enter the service and accept 
the pay. of France. Thus French influence acquired an immense 
ascendant in Germany; and it will be necessary to cast our eyes a 
little while on the affairs and policy of that country. 

The death of Gustavus Adolphus had not been altogether un¬ 
welcome to Bichelieu, who had at first willingly conceded to the 
Swedish King the leading part in the great political drama; but 
the success of Gustavus had been more rapid and complete than 
the French court had either hoped or expected; his appearance 
on the Bhine had created both jealousy and alarm; and after his 
passage of the Lech, Louis XIII. had observed to the Venetian 
minister, 66 It is time to set a limit to the progress of this Goth.” 
When Gustavus fell at Liitzen, Bichelieu determined to seize the 
direction of the affairs of Europe. His policy was, to maintain the 
alliance between the Swedes and the German Protestants, to 
endeavour to effect a reasonable accommodation between them 
and the princes of the Catholic League, and thus compel the 
Emperor to treat for a peace through the mediation of France. 
Maximilian of Bavaria was to be dazzled with the prospect of the 
Imperial crown, in order to which it was necessary to prevent the 
election of a King of the Bomans during the Emperor’s lifetime. 
Another object was to prevent the Dutch from making a separate 
peace with Spain. 

Besides his schemes against the Emperor, Bichelieu was busy 
with plans for extending the French frontier towards the Bhine. 
Charles Duke of Lorraine had again rebelled and was again 
reduced, and on the 25th of September 1633 Louis XIII. entered 
Nanci, his capital. Bichelieu now announced to the Duke that it was 

e ings ln ention to reestablish the French* monarchy in all its 
primitive grandeur, and with that view to reannex Lorraine, the 
ancient Austrasia, to France. Early in 1634 the French occupied 
the whole of Lorraine, crossed the Vosges mountains, and set foot 
m Alsace, never again to leave it. A new parliament, called the 
Parliament of Austrasia, was erected at Metz, the jurisdiction of 




AFFAIRS OF THE NETHERLANDS. 

which was intended one day to extend to the Rhine. Thus 
ferhken the last link which connected the Three Bishoprics (Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun) with the empire; appeals, which had been 
formerly made to the Imperial Chamber at Spires, were now heard 
by the Parliament, and everywhere the Austrian eagle was displaced 
by the fleurs-de-lis. 37 Charles of Lorraine, finding resistance 
hopeless, abdicated the duchy in favour of his brother, the Cardinal 
Nicholas Francis; and, betaking himself with what soldiers still 
remained to him into the service of the Emperor, became, instead 
of a bad sovereign, a valiant adventurer and skilful leader. From 
this period the house of Lorraine remained dispersed and fugitive. 

The Duke’s sister, Margaret, having escaped into Belgium, 
married the King’s brother, Gaston d’Orleans, then an exile in that 
country; which so offended Louis that he instituted a suit against 
the marriage. Both Gaston and his mother had retired into Bel¬ 
gium after Richelieu’s triumph over his political enemies, and Mary 
de’ Medici was received at Brussels with all the solemnity due to 
an illustrious ally. She was never again to enter France. Spinola, 
who had been recalled in 1629, was succeeded in the military 
command in Belgium by Van der Berg, a good soldier. After 
Spinola’s departure, Prince Frederick Henry resolved, by way of 
compensation for the loss of Breda, to take Herzogenbusch. The 
siege, which occupied the years 1629 and 1630, is among the 
most remarkable of that .period in a military point of view; but 
the most important circumstance connected with it is, that, by 
engaging the whole Spanish forces in the Netherlands, it facili¬ 
tated 0 the conquests of Gustavus Adolphus. Although Van der 
Berg came to the relief of the town with 30,000 foot and 10,000 
horse, he could not prevent its surrender. He was soon after 
superseded in the command by the Marquis of Santa Croce, who 
neither possessed much ability nor enjoyed the confidence of the 
Spanish Netherlanders. Hence Frederick Henry, whose military 
operations were supported with the greatest ardour by the Dutch, 
although deputies were appointed by the States to accompany all 
his movements, was able to find sufficient employment for the 
Spaniards. In the years 1629 and 1630 the Dutch had about 
120,000 men in the field, who were partly supported by volun¬ 
tary contributions. After the capture of Herzogenbusch, the 
Prince directed his operations chiefly against Gelderland, and 
in 1632 he took Maestricht. While the Prince was besieging 
this place, Santa Croce, with 15,000 men, not venturing to attack 

n See Mercure Fr. t. xix. p. 106 sqq.; Richelieu, Memoires, t. viii. p. 466 (Petitot). 
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hjs fortified camp, Cordova, with 20,000 men, was recalled from 
1 Germany to S ta Croce’s assistance; yet such was the strength of 
Frederick Henry’s position that the Spaniards with their combined 
forces declined to assault it. The Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia 
now besought the assistance of Pappenheim, at that time in West¬ 
phalia with a considerable army. Pappenheim led his veterans 
against the Dutch trenches, August 7th; but the Spaniards, 
offended by his boast that he would relieve Maestricht, would give 
him no aid, and coolly looked on while he suffered two bloody re¬ 
pulses on the same day. The Infanta Isabella Clara Eugenia, who 
was personally much beloved by the Belgians, and who showed as 
much consideration for them as the Court of Madrid would allow, 
died in December 1633, after which Belgium again fell under the 
direct government of Spain. 

Richelieu had been for some time desirous of entering into a 
close alliance with the Dutch; and in Aprill634 Charnace had 
brought about a treaty by which France engaged to pay a sub¬ 
sidy of two million livres per annum, besides supporting a body of 
auxiliary troops. This treaty was followed in February 1635 by 
a still more effective alliance, offensive and defensive, based on 
Richelieu s plans for extending the French frontier. Each of the 
contracting parties engaged to invade the Spanish Netherlands 
with an army of 30,000 men. The Belgians were to be invited to 
form themselves into a free and independent state ; but a strip of 
land upon the coast, two leagues in depth, from Gravelines to 
Blankenberg, besides the towns of Namur and Thionville, was to 
be ceded to France; while the United Provinces were to have 
Hulst and the Pays de Waes, Breda, Gelders, and Stephanswend. 

It the Belgians persisted in their allegiance to Spain they were 
to be conquered and partitioned: France was to have Luxem¬ 
burg, Namur, Hainault, Artois, Flanders, and the Cambresis; 
while the share of the United Provinces was to include Antwerp, 
Brabant, and the coast of Flanders north of Blankenberg. England 
was to be invited to neutrality . 38 

About the same time Richelieu had also effected a new treaty 
with the Swedes. The defeat at Nordlingen, and the knowledge 
that the Elector of Saxony was endeavouring to effect a peace 
with the Emperor, left the Swedes no alternative but to throw 
themselves into the arms of France; and in September envoys 
were sent to Pans to request that the 6000 men so often promised 
should be despatched to their aid, and to urge the French King 
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break openly with Spain and Austria. Oxenstiern also instrui 
lime envoys to offer to the French, in consideration of a large extra¬ 
ordinary subsidy, the Swedish conquests in Alsace, and in case of 
need also Benfelden and the Archbishopric of Mentz, to be restored, 
however, on the general peace. But before these proposals could 
be made, an agreement had been already entered into between the 
French and Swedish residents at Strasburg, agreeably to which 
seventeen towns in Alsace and the fortress of Philippsburg on the 
.Rhine had been surrendered to the French troops under Marshal 
La Force. Although by this piece of folly or over-hastiness 
Oxenstiern’s views were in a great degree baffled, a treaty was 
concluded at Paris in November 1634, by which France engagedto 
maintain 12,000 men, Germans or others, under the command of 
a German prince, and to keep a body of troops on the Rhine, to 
act in case of need. France was to hold all fortresses conquered 
on the right bank of the Rhine, from Breisach to Constance; on 
the left bank she was to have Alsace and its fortresses, and the 
free use of the bridge at Strasburg, till a future peace. The 
Swedes, in the places which they should conquer, were not to 
molest the Catholics in the exercise of their religion. 39 By this 
treaty, France obtained a seat and vote in the German League.. 
Oxenstiern was very much dissatisfied with it, because Benfelden 
was given up without the expected payment, and still more be¬ 
cause the generalissimo of the allied armies was to be a German 
prince, a circumstance that lowered his position in the empire; 
he therefore refused to ratify it, dismissed Loffler, the pleni¬ 
potentiary who had made it, and early in 1635 sent Hugo Grotius 
to Paris to procure that it should be altered. Grotius having 
failed in his mission, Oxenstiern himself proceeded into France 
in April, and had an interview with ‘Louis XIII. at Compiegne. 
Richelieu, however, would not consent to make any •material, 
alteration in the terms, and all that the Swedish Chancellor could 
obtain was that a fresh treaty should be drawn up for his sig¬ 
nature. 40 On his return from France, Oxenstiern at Magdeburg 
nearly became the prisoner of his own mutinous troops; but Baner 
rescued him and sent him to the coast. He arrived in Sweden in 
the summer of 1636, and never returned into Germany. 41 

In these transactions Richelieu endeavoured to avoid an open 
breach with the Emperor, though the French and Imperial troops 
could not avoid coming into collision. In December 1634 Marshals 
La Force and De Breze had compelled the Imperialists and Bava- 

41 Geijer, Gcsch. Schwedens , B. in. SS. 
305, 342. 


3!) Dumont, t. vi. pt. i. p. 79. 
40 Ibid . p. 88. 
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rians to raise the siege of Heidelberg, defended by a Swedish garri¬ 
son. In January 1635 the Imperialists took Philippsburg from the 
French, and two months after a Spanish corps surprised Treves, 
cut the French garrison to pieces, and carried off the Elector, 
Philip Christopher, a prisoner to Antwerp. This event had im¬ 
portant consequences. Kichelieu immediately demanded the 
Elector’s liberation from the Cardinal-Infant, the new governor of 
the Netherlands, who had now arrived there with his army; and 
on Ferdinand’s delaying, on the pretext that he must await the 
orders of the Imperial and Spanish Courts, war was openly declared 
by a French herald at Brussels, May 19th 1635. So haughty was 
the tone adopted by France that the Spanish ambassador at Paris 
departed without taking leave, while the French ambassador at 
Madrid was arrested. On the 6th of June Louis XIII. published 
a declaration of the motives which had led to this rupture; a 
prelude to the colossal strife that was to follow. The Elector of 
Treves, who, like several other princes of the empire, had been put 
under the Imperial ban for having admitted French troops into 
Ehrenbreitstein and other places, was finally carried to Vienna, 
where he was kept a prisoner ten years. Another grave cause of 
offence was his having named Eichelieu his coadjutor; a step by 
which that Cardinal might have eventually secured a vote as one 
of the Electors of the empire; but his nomination was disallowed 
by Pope Urban VIII. 

In Germany, meanwhile, affairs had assumed a new face by the 
peace of Prague. After the overthrow at Nordlingen, the only 
Swedish force consisted of Baner’s army, encamped at Leitmeritz in 
Bohemia, which immediately broke up and proceeded into Thuringia. 
The difficulties of Baner’s position were increased by his disputes 
with the Elector of Saxony about movements and quarters. 
John George had been long wavering, and the disaster at Nord¬ 
lingen determined him to go over to the Emperor. Negotiations 
were opened at Pirna; better terms were offered to the Elector 
than he might reasonably have anticipated, particularly the cession 
to him of Lusatia, which had been made over to him as a pledge in 
1621 ; preliminaries were signed at Pirna in November 1634, and 
on May 30th 1635 was definitely concluded the Peace of Prague. 

With regard to the affairs of religion, it was agreed by this 
treaty that all mediate possessions of the Church,—that is, such as 
did not depend immediately on the Emperor, but on some Pro¬ 
testant’ prince,— secularised before the Peace of Passau, should 
remain to the Protestants for ever; and that all other mediate 
possessions, and such immediate ones as had been confiscated since 




Peace of Passau, should remain to them for forty years, in 
condition in which they were November 12th 1627. Before the 
forty years expired, a mixed commision was to settle how such pro- 
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perty should be proceeded with at the end of the term, the length 
of which, however, evidently rendered the concession equivalent to 
an absolute surrender. The immediate nobility and the Imperial 
cities were to be permitted the exercise of the Lutheran worship; 
a privilege, however, granted only to Silesia among the provinces 
subject to the House of Austria. 

With regard to political affairs, the hereditary right of the 
House of Austria to the Bohemian crown was acknowleged ; Lusatia 
was ceded to the Elector of Saxony as a fief, and his son was in¬ 
vested with the administration of Magdeburg; Pomerania was to 
be made over to the Elector of Brandenburg, in case he acceded to 
the treaty; a general amnesty was to be granted; all leagues were 
to be dissolved, and the paramount authority of the Emperor 
was to be everywhere acknowledged. It was also agreed that the 
Duke of Lorraine should be re-established in his duchy. The 
Emperor could not be induced to make any concessions respecting 
the Palatinate or the Bohemian Protestants. 42 By an express 
article, the Elector was to assist in expelling the Swedes from 
Germany, and thus Saxony was pledged to a war. Such was the 
return made by John George to the Swedes, whose King had fallen 
in defending his Electorate! 

This peace brought a storm of obloquy on John George ; he was 
accused of sacrificing the family of the unfortunate Palatine to the 
vengeance of the Emperor, and of arming Germany against the 
Swedes, who had thrice been the means of saving his dominions. 
Nevertheless, by degrees, all the princes and states of the empire 
acceded to the Treaty of Prague, with the exception of Hesse 
Cassel and one or two others. The Swedish Government also 
desired peace ; and Oxenstiern, whom they accused of opposing it, 
while Richelieu was reproaching him with having lost all courage 
for the prosecution of the war 43 ,was placed in a most difficult 
situation. The Swedish States, however, assembled in the 
autumn of 1635, recognised the impossibility of acceding to the 
Treaty of Prague. The Elector of Saxony, who had made it, was 
after all only a subject, and any treaty that Sweden should enter 
into, must, with regard both to her dignity and safety, be made 
directly with the Emperor. But Oxenstiern’s proposals to the 
Court of Vienna remained unanswered. 44 

42 The treaty is m Lonclorp, t. iv. 43 Memoires, t. viii. p. 352, t. ix. p. 5. 
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Towards the end of May 1635, the French, after defeating^ 
Spanish forces tinder the Piedmontese Prince of Carignano, who 
had endeavoured to obstruct their passage, formed a junction with 
the Dutch at Maestricht; when the Prince of Orange took the 
command in chief of the allied forces. The campaign, however, 
went against the allies. The brutality displayed by both armies at 
the taking of Tillemont, exasperated the Belgians, who, instead of 
listening to offers of independence, threw themselves into the arms 
of the Spaniards. The Peace of Prague enabled the Emperor to, 
send Piccolomini with 20,000 men into Belgium ; another division 
threatened the Isle of Batavia ; and the allies, instead of conquer¬ 
ing Belgium, found themselvesreduced to defend Holland. The 
Imperialists under Galas were also successful on the Ehine. The 
French, pressed on all sides, were compelled to abandon the Middle 
Ehine, the course of the Main and Neckar, and even of the Lower 
Moselle and Sarre, without fighting a single great battle. 

The French campaign in Italy was not more successful. A league 
had been concluded at Eivoli, July 11th 1635, between Louis XIII. 
and the Dukes of Savoy, Parma, and Mantua, for the invasion and 
partition of the Milanese. 45 The share of each power was to be 
proportioned to the troops furnished, hut France promised to 
renounce her portion in consideration of receiving some places in 
Piedmont. In general, however, the alliance of France was re¬ 
garded in Italy with suspicion. Pope Urban VIII. was not dis¬ 
posed to join a league against the House of Austria, and had, as 
we have seen, shown himself hostile to Eichelieu in the matter of 
the coadjutorship of Treves, Venice also excused herself, and 
Genoa was too closely connected by commercial and other interests 
with Spain to undertake anything against her. The Duke of 
Eohan, who commanded some French detachments in the Valteline, 
distinguished himself against the Austrians; but the projected 
invasion of the Milanese proved a failure, chiefly through the 
tardiness and want of zeal of the Duke of Savoy. 

The Italian campaign in 1636 was not more glorious or impor¬ 
tant, while France herself was threatened by the progress of the 
Imperialists. In September, King Ferdinand issued from his head-* 
quarters at Breisach a manifesto in which he detailed the acts of 
hostility committed by Louis XIII. against the Emperor, and 
expressed his determination to invade France, but promised to 
protect the inhabitants. 46 In pursuance of this declaration, Gallas 
and the Marquis of Grana entered Fran.ce in October with 20,000 


45 Dumont, t. vi. pt. i. p. 109. 
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and took Mirebeau; but they were soon compelled to retr< 
chiefly through the lateness of the season and the nature of the 
country, with great loss of artillery and baggage. At another 
point the Spanish Imperialists under Piccolomini and John vori 
Werth bad been more successful.. They had crossed the Somme 
in August and invaded Picardy; bands of Croats and Hungarians 
devastated the country between that river and the Oise with fire 
and sword, and filled Paris itself with alarm. . The roads from 
that metropolis swarmed with fugitives. Richelieu was loudly 
accused of having provoked the war ; of his alliance with heretics; 
of leaving Paris unfortified while he was building his “ Palais 
Cardinal.” But the Imperialists, instead of marching on Paris, 
contented themselves with taking Corbie; whence, however, they 
were driven by a large force quickly raised by Richelieu. Their 
retreat was unmolested. In the same year the Spaniards made 
an abortive descent on Brittany. In the south they were more 
successful; where, crossing the Bidassoa, they occupied Andaye, 
St. Jean de Luz, and Socoa; but these places they were forced 
to evacuate in 1637 by their ill success in Languedoc. In the same 
year Rohan was driven from the Valteline. 

With regard to Germany, Duke Bernhard had concluded in 
October 1635 a treaty with the French Court by which Louis XIII. 
engaged to pay him annually 4,000,000 livres for the maintenance of 
an army of 12,000 infantry and 6000 cavalry. This was the com¬ 
mencement of the short but brilliant career which terminated with 
Bernhard’s death in 1639. His motives, in the situation of Ger¬ 
many at that time, could only have been selfish. He hoped to cut 
out for himself, amidst the chaos of confusion, a kingdom, or at 
least a duchy. By a secret article of his agreement with France he 
was to be invested with the landgraviate, or county, of Alsace, 
together with Hagenau, and all the rights before possessed by 
the House of Austria. On the other hand he agreed not to molest 
the Catholics in their religion. 

After the Peace of Prague, Baner found himself in a critical 
situation, especially as the truce with Poland was on the point 
of expiring. King Wladislaus, who had ascended the throne of 
Poland on the death of Sigismund III. in 1632, seemed inclined 
for war, and the Swedes might thus be exposed to another enemy 
in their rear. The danger was enhanced by the suspicion that 
Denmark would also resort to arms; but Christian IV. was pro¬ 
pitiated by ceding the bishopric of Bremen to his second son, 
Duke Frederick, who had been appointed coadjutor of the deceased 
bishop. Baner, to secure himself, determined on marching into 
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- Mecklenburg, and amused the Elector of Saxony two months 
negociations respecting his accession to the Treaty of Prague. He 
was relieved in September from any danger on the side of Poland 
by the prolongation for twenty-six years of the truce, effected through 
French mediation, assisted by ambassadors from England, Holland 
and Brandenburg, on condition of the Swedes restoring West 
Prussia. Torstenson, the Swedish commander in Prussia, was 
thus enabled to proceed into Germany with reinforcements. Baner 
had marched through Magdeburg to the Aller, where on the west 
he was threatened by Duke George of Liineburg, on the south by 
the Saxons under Baudis. After Baner had concluded his pre¬ 
tended negociations, the Elector of Saxony appeared personally in 
his army and directed Baudis to attack the Swedes. This is 
usually called the “ Saxon Blood-Order.” Baudis, however, could 
not prevent Baner from crossing the Elbe; and the Swedes even 
obtained a superiority over the Saxons by defeating, under the 
conduct of General Ruthven, a Scotchman, a Saxon division of 
6000 or 7000 men near the little Mecklenburg town of Domitz. 
Baner himself also gained some advantages at Goldberg and 
Kiritz; and, being joined by Torstenson and his troops from 
Prussia, he not only compelled the Saxons to evacuate Pomerania, 
but also found himself enabled to recross the Elbe. Early in 1636 
he pressed forwards as far as Halle, and even sent parties over the 
Saale. The Saxons remained quiet till joined towards the'end of 
March by the Imperial general Hatzfeld ; when they attacked and 
defeated the Swedes near Magdeburg, and forced that town to 
capitulate. This reverse, however, was soon compensated by a 
decisive victory. John George attempting to form a junction with 
the Brandenburg general Klitzing, Baner attacked and completely 
defeated him at Wittstock (September 24th), capturing all the 
Elector’s artillery, and even his baggage and plate. John George 
fled precipitately to Meissen. Instead of pursuing him Baner first 
proceeded into Hesse, where the Landgrave William V. had been 
gaining some advantages. William had been persuaded by his 
wife, Amelia Elizabeth, hereditary Countess of Hanau, a zealous 
Protestant, to break off all negociations for acceding to the Peace 
of Prague, and to unite with Alexander Leslie, a Scotch general 
trained in the service of Gustavus Adolphus, who commanded, in 
Lower Saxony and Westphalia, some regiments raised with French 
money. In December Baner proceeded through Erfurt into Saxony, 
defeated the Saxons at Eilenburg early in January 1637, and 
captured several of their regiments ; when all the men and some of 
the officers entered the Swedish service. After a vain attempt 
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, Baner crossed the Elbe and took up a position at 
here he was surrounded by the enemy, and for nearly 
five months lay in a most critical situation. 

This period was marked by the death of the Emperor Fer¬ 
dinand II., who expired at Vienna, February 15th 1637, in the 
fifty-ninth year of his age. He was perhaps, in the main, a well- 
meaning man, but led into an ill policy, arbitrary and illegal 
proceedings, and even into crime, by his bigoted religious ideas, the 
influence of priests and Jesuits, and mistaken notions of his duty 
as a sovereign. He was succeeded by his son Ferdinand III., who 
had been elected King of the Bomans in the cathedral of Batisbon 
only a little while before (December 22nd 1636), by the Electors of 
Saxony, Brandenburg, Mentz, Cologne,and Maximilian of Bavaria; 
but as the Elector of Treves was then a prisoner, and as the son of 
the Palatine Frederick was also absent from Batisbon, France and 
Sweden took occasion to protest against the validity of the pro* 
ceedings. 
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HORRORS OF THE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR. 



CHAPTER VII. 

From his success at Nordlingen, Ferdinand III. was thought to 
possess military talent, and it was hoped that he would take the 
personal command of the army; but, on pretence of the gout, he 
delegated that office to men like Gallas, Gotz, Hatzfeld, Piccolomini, 
and others, who were far inferior to Duke Bernhard and Baner. 
The Thirty Years’War was to linger on more than another decade; 
but, after the disappearance from the scene of its earlier heroes, 
Tilly, Wallenstein, Gustavus Adolphus, its incidents possess but 
little interest, except, perhaps for the military student, and we shall 
therefore record them as briefly as possible. Its history assumes a 
most repulsive character. The war seems to be carried on merely 
for its own sake, without any great or even definite object, and to 
gratify the cupidity or ambition of a few leaders, excited by the 
subtle and selfish policy of France. Count Peter Brahe, who was 
despatched by the Swedish government into Germany to assist 
Oxenstiern, describes in his Journal the German princes as divided 
among themselves and pursuing only their own private ends, while 
both high and low were seduced by French gold. 1 Two armies in 
the pay of foreign powers, yet composed for the most part of 
Germans, traversed the empire in its breadth and length, plunder¬ 
ing and maltreating their own countrymen and reducing their 
fatherland to the condition of a desert. Even among the Swedes, 
the strict discipline at first maintained by Gustavus Adolphus had 
been gradually declining, and after the defeat at Nordlingen 
vanished altogether. 2 Such were the crimes and cruelties they 
committed, that Baner himself confessed it would be no wonder 
if the earth should open and by a just decree of Providence 
swallow up the wretches who were guilty of them. 3 To record 
these scenes would be to describe every atrocity which human 
nature, in its most savage and degraded state, is capable of com¬ 
mitting. The country was systematically wasted by the hostile 
armies in order to deprive their adversaries of subsistence, and 

1 Apud Geijer, B. iii. S. 294. Grosse von Sachsen- Weimar, B. ii. S. 9. 

2 See the complaints of the Elector of 3 Geijer, B. iii. S. 306, Anm. 
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hence a famine was engendered so grievous that the miserablein¬ 
habitants are said to have eaten carrion, and to have haunted the 
knacker’s yard, nay, even the gallows and the cemetery, to obtain 
a meal. Parents killed their children to eat their flesh, and gangs 
of cannibals were formed, who hunted down their fellow-men like 
beasts of the field. The famine was accompanied with contagious 
pestilences, which carried off thousands of the soldiers as well as of 
the inhabitants. The crimes of the soldiery were too dreadful and 
disgusting to be described. The violation of women was frequently 
accompanied with mutilation or death. No age no sex was spared. 
Persons were made to swallow the most disgusting ordure; children 
torn from their mothers were hacked in pieces or roasted on the 
ends of spears; men were baked in ovens or set up as targets 
for the soldiery. 4 5 The effects on property and population may be 
estimated from a statement regarding the Duchy of Wiirtemberg 
alone, which between the years 1628 and 1650 is computed to 
have lost 118,742,864 florins, without reckoning the damage ac¬ 
cruing from the uncultivated and desert condition of the lands. 
With regard to the population, 345,000 men are said to have pe¬ 
rished between the years 1634 and 1641, and the Duchy which had 
formerly contained about half a million inhabitants, counted in 
the last-named year scarce 48,000! Even six years after the 
Peace of Westphalia, when many of those who had fled into 
Switzerland had returned, there were 50,000 households less than 
there had been previously to the battle of Nordlingen. 6 

In June 1637, Baner succeeded in extricating himself from his 
compromised situation at Torgau, and in gaining Pomerania, 
crossing the Oder in the face of Grallas and a far superior force. 
At Schwedt, he was joined by General Wrangel, father of the 
celebrated Charles G-ustavus Wrangel; but the Swedes had great 
difficulty in maintaining themselves in Pomerania in this and the 
succeeding year. The Imperial cause was also successful in the 
south. In June, Ehrenbreitstein was compelled to capitulate by 
John von Werth. The French had before lost Coblenz, and now 
retained nothing in the electorate of Treves. The year 1638 


4 These horrible scenes are described 
in a sermon delivered at Nuremberg in 
April 1638, and translated into English 
under the title of Lachryma Germania , 
or the Teares of Germany. See p. 47 sqq. 

5 Spittler, Gesch. Wurtembcrgs , ap. 

Schlosser, xiv. .283. The sad condition of 
Germany, from the effects of the Thirty 
Years’ War, has been described by Paul 
Gerhardt, a contemporary poet: — 


“ Das driickt uns Niemand besser 
In unsre Seel’ und Herz hinein, 

Als ihr zerstorten Schlosser 
Und Stadte roller Schutt und Stein; 
Ihr vormals schonen Felder 
Mit frischer Saat bestreut, 

Jetzt aber lauter Wiilder 
Und durre, wiiste Heyd’.” 

Gerhardt’s Lebcn und Licder, S. 704. 
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ne’d under more favourable auspices for France. Duke Berk^ 
breaking up in January from his winter-quarters in the Jura 
mountains, seized Lauffenburg, Seckingen, and Wald shut, three of 
the Forest Towns under the protection of Austria, and laid siege 
to Eheinfelden, the fourth. John von Werth, arriving with a large 
force to its relief, compelled Bernhard to retire upon Lauffenburg 
(February 28th). In the affair which took place on this occasion, 
the Duke of Eohan, the son-in-law of Sully and illustrious head of 
the French Protestants, who was serving as a volunteer in Bern¬ 
hard’s army, received a wound which caused his death in a few 
weeks. Only three days after his defeat, the Duke of Saxe- 
.Weimar, with unparalleled boldness, led his army against the 
Imperialists, who were still engaged in celebrating their victory, and 
were totally unprepared for an attack. In the battle of Eheinfelden, 
March 3rd, Bernhard captured all the enemy’s artillery, baggage 
and standards, beside the terrible John von Werth himself, and 
three other Imperial generals. The conquest of Eheinfelden, 
Freiburg, and the whole of the Breisgau was the fruit of this victory. 
Having been reinforced by several thousand French under Count 
Guebriant and Viscount Turenne, Bernhard laid siege to Breisach; 
which, however, held out till December 17th. After its fall, 
Bernhard marched into Franche Comte, reduced the fortresses 
and put his troops into winter-quarters. 

Louis XIII. and Eichelieu looked upon these conquests as their 
own. Bernhard, it was imagined, might be bought; he wanted 
two million livres for a new campaign, and he was invited to Paris 
to treat on the subject. All France was then en fete for the birth 
of a dauphin, afterwards Louis XIV. After twenty-two years of 
unfruitful marriage, Anne of Austria had given birth to a son 
September 5th 1638. On the occasion of the Queen’s pregnancy, 
Louis XIII. realised a project he had previously formed, and put 
his crown and kingdom under the protection of the Virgin Mary, 
by what has been called “le Vcjeu de Louis XIII.” The grand 
festivals that were to take place in honour of this event were held 
out to Bernhard as an inducement to visit Paris ; but Grotius, then 
Swedish ambassador at the French Court, warned him not to come. 
Bernhard sent in his stead Von Erlach, a patrician of Bern, to 
whom he had intrusted the command of Breisach. Von Erlach 
was not exempt from that passion for French gold which then 
raged like a contagion among the Swiss ; he consented to become 
a spy on Bernhard, and promised that after the Duke’s death al 
his conquests should be made over to France. The contemplate< 
contingency was not long in arriving. Early in July 1639 Bern- 
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hard took boat up the Rhine, intending to proceed by Neuen 
into the Breisgau and thence into the interior of Germany. 
Although seized with a violent sickness at Hiiningen, he persisted 
in continuing his journey, and died on board the vessel, July 18th, 
at the early age of thirty-six. He had had a misunderstanding, 
though not exactly a quarrel, with Richelieu on the subject of 
Breisach; whence arose a suspicion of his having been poisoned, 
for which, however, there was no foundation. 6 Richelieu wanted 
possession of that fortress, while Bernhard wished to make it the 
capital of his projected sovereignty of Alsace and the Breisgau; 
which he contemplated enlarging by a marriage with Amelia 
Elizabeth, widow of the Landgrave William of Hesse. 

Bernhard, by his will, had intrusted the administration of his 
conquests to Count Otho William of Nassau, the Baron Von Erlach, 
and Colonels Ehen and Rosen, and had instructed these generals, 
who called themselves the “ Directory ” of the Weimar army, to 
offer them to a prince of the House of Weimar: but Von Erlach 
conspired with Gruebriant to defeat the Duke’s intentions; a pro¬ 
ject the more easy, as none of Bernhard’s brothers would accept 
the command. Soon after Bernhard’s death, Ehen and Nassau 
went to Worms, and Rosen proceeded against the Forest Towns; 
their enterprises were successful, but meanwhile they had left 
Von Erlach and Gruebriant in Neuenburg, where they could carry on 
their intrigues with the French government undisturbed. Towards 
the end of September, the Weimarian generals having been again 
driven out of the conquests they had made, and being further em¬ 
barrassed by the demands of their unpaid mercenaries. Von Erlach 
persuaded his brother Directors to leave everything to him. On 
the 9th of October a treaty was concluded with France, by which 
the Weimarian generals were to receive 2,100,000 livres per 
annum, and to retain the gifts made to them, and the governments 
intrusted to them, by Duke Bernhard. 7 On the other hand, they 
agreed to serve the French King, who was to name the com¬ 
mandants of Freiburg and Breisach, the garrisons of which places 
were to be half French, half German; and though the Directory 
retained the right of nominating the commandants in other places, 
yet both these and their soldiers were to take an oath of fidelity 
to Louis. The better part of Suabia and Alsace was, in fact, sold 
to France; and Breisach, Benfeld, Freiburg, the Forest Towns on 
the Rhine and throughout, the Breisgau, hoisted the French colours. 


6 See on this subject Rose, Bernhard, Th. ii. S. 206, Anm. The Austrian and 
B. ii. S. 328 ff., and Barthold in the Spanish courts were also suspected. 
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profited by the death of Duke Bernhard, as she had 
done before by that of G-ustavus Adolphus, and inherited the fruit 
of exploits which she had indeed paid for, and in some degree 
partaken, but which she can hardly be said to have performed. 

The object of Duke Bernhard’s fatal journey was to form a 
junction with the Swedes, who were marching southwards from 
Mecklenburg and Pomerania in order to deliver a decisive battle. 
The latter of these principalities they had reduced to the condition 
of a Swedish province. Baner after receiving reinforcements from 
Sweden in the autumn of 1638, as well as a supply of French gold, 
began to march towards the south, while Gallas retreated before 
him, and the Saxons were vanquished in every encounter. After 
an abortive attempt on Freiberg in March 1639, Baner defeated 
the Saxon army at Chemnitz, and captured and destroyed Pirna. 
Hence he pressed on into Bohemia, and appeared before Prague, 
May 20th; but the position of the Imperialists on the White 
Mountain appearing too strong to be assaulted, he retired to Leit- 
meritz till October; during which period his divisions wasted the 
country round, and penetrated into Silesia and Moravia. 

Meanwhile Hatzfeld had destroyed in Westphalia an army raised 
with English money, and commanded by Charles Louis and Eupert, 
sons of the unfortunate Elector Palatine, neither of whom had any 
military talent. Hatzfeld surprised them in the spring of 1639 at 
Vlotho, routed their army, and captured Eupert; Charles Louis, 
who lost everything, and almost his life into the bargain in crossing 
the Weser, escaped to Min den ; whence he afterwards repaired to 
ondon. After the death of Bernhard of Saxe-Weimar, Charles I. 
and the Prince of Orange, the nearest relatives of the young 
Elector, supplied him with money to purchase the services of the 
"vv eimar army, and in October 1639 Charles Louis took the route 
through Paris in order to join it, travelling under the assumed 
but easily to be detected name of Louis Stuart. Eichelieu hearing 
o his designs, of which he had foolishly talked, caused him to 
e a ^. re en ^ e d at Moulins and carried to Vincennes; and it was 
no ti t le following spring that he obtained his liberation through 
the intercession of Amelia Elizabeth of Hesse. 

England, engaged at that period in working out her liberty, 
could not assume in the wars and negociations of the Continent a 
par ^ >e tting a great nation. The treaty between France and 
Hoi and, which assigned so large a portion of the coast of Flanders 
to the former country, was clearly most inimical to English in¬ 
terests; and Eichelieu had despatched the Count d’Estrades into 
England in 1637, to assure himself of the neutrality of the Eng- 
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j wh Court. Charles I. answered proudly and worthily, that not 
only would he not consent to such an appropriation of the 
Flemish coast, but that he would do all in his power to hinder 
it; and to Eichelieu’s offer to support him against his subjects, he 
replied, that his own authority and the law of the land sufficed. 
Queen Henrietta, now reconciled with her husband, was also found 
impracticable ; and Eichelieu, nettled by the rejection of his offers, 
declared that they should repent it within a year. He determined 
to revenge himself by exciting the malcontents both in England 
and Scotland. As early as 1635 the Scots appear to have reckoned 
on the support of France in opposing episcopality. Eichelieu 
employed one of his chaplains, a Scot named Chambers, as a go- 
between with the Covenanters, and when the disturbances broke 
out in Scotland, the French ministers were unable to conceal their 
joy. 8 In 1640 the secretary of the Covenant made a formal 
demand for the mediation of Louis XIII.; which was however de¬ 
clined. The paper fell into the hands of the English ministry, but 
Louis XIII. disclaimed all knowledge of it, although both Eiche¬ 
lieu and Belli&vre, the French ambassador in England, were privy 
to the demand. Eichelieu had similar connections with the 
English malcontents, and Charles I. always regarded him as one 
of the chief promoters of his misfortunes. There was a French 
party in the House of Commons, which informed Eichelieu of all 
that passed there regarding France, and the five members whom 
Charles had intended to apprehend are said to have absented 
themselves on a hint which they received from the French ambassa¬ 
dor. 9 Charles revenged himself by giving an asylum to Eichelieu’s 
former friend, but now bitter enemy, Mary de’ Medici, the Queen- 
mother, who, after her expulsion from France, had hired an assassin 
to kill the Cardinal. Mary, hurt by the little attention paid to 
her by the Spaniards, quitted Belgium in the summer of 1638 for 
Holland, and afterwards went into England, where Queen Hen¬ 
rietta interested herself in favour of her mother. But Louis XIII. 
would listen to the intercessions neither of the Dutch States nor 
Charles I. for her return into France, and could only be brought 
to offer her a retreat in Italy. Driven from England by the 
rebellion, Mary de’ Medici again retired to Holland, and thence to 
Cologne, where she died July 3rd 1642. 

Eichelieu, whose fate it was, though a zealous advocate of the 


8 Brienne, Memoir es, t. ii. p. 51; Siri, 
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conduct in Spain as he pursued in England. The affairs of the 
Spanish peninsula were now assuming a threatening aspect; Biscay 
and Catalonia, the only provinces which continued to retain any 
independence, were ripe for revolt; while the kingdom of Portugal 
was meditating the expulsion of the Spanish House and the 
restoration of the line of Braganza; a revolution accelerated by 
the intrigues of Richelieu. 10 Biscay and Catalonia shared neither 
the burthens nor the advantages of Castile; they were exempt 
from the heavy taxes of that country, but they were also ex¬ 
cluded, as “ foreign,” from the commerce of the East and West 
Indies. Catalonia, with its dependencies Rousillon and Cerdagne, 
recognised the King of Spain only as the successor of the Counts 
of Barcelona, and even required that its envoys at Madrid should 
be treated on the same footing as foreign ambassadors. Philip IV. 
and his minister, the Count-Duke Olivarez, resolved to put an 
end to this anomaly. In the French campaign in Rousillon in 
1639 the Catalans had at first displayed some zeal and alacrity. 
Salces having been taken by Conde, the States of Catalonia had 
levied an army of 12,000 men to co-operate with the Spaniards 
under the Marquis de los Balbases for its recovery, which was 
ultimately effected. But this success was to cost Spain dear. 
During the long siege—the French commandant did not surrender 
till January 1640—the Catalan ranks were thinned by desertion, 
and the municipal bodies were negligent in furnishing the military 
supplies. Olivarez seized the occasion to assert the authority of 
Spain. The Count de Santa Coloma, viceroy of Catalonia, was 
directed to make the men proceed to the wars, even if it were 
necessary to send them bound hand and foot; the very women 
were to be compelled to carry on their backs corn, oats, and straw, 
for the use of the army. Articles required for the soldiery were 
seized without scruple; even the beds of the gentry were carried 
off. Matters became still worse after the recapture of Salces. 
The royal army was distributed in winter-quarters in Rousillon 
and Catalonia, and the soldiers, a mixture of Castilians, Neapolitans, 
and Irish, were permitted, nay encouraged, to oppress the in¬ 
habitants in every possible way. As if they had been in an 
enemy’s country, the women were outraged, the villages and even 
the churches were plundered. 

It was not likely that such things should be tamely borne by a 
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state of civilisation as the Catalans, among 
whom it was then a common practice for a man who had got into 
any difficulties to turn bandolero , or brigand: such a step was 
called “ going to the mountains,” and was far from being regarded 
as a disgrace. Olivarez, at the very moment when the population 
were thus exasperated, ordered the Viceroy to levy 6000 soldiers 
in Catalonia, who, contrary to the privileges of that country, were 
to be sent abroad; they were to be taught that they must serve 
his Catholic Majesty in all quarters, like- other subjects of the 
monarchy. At this order the amusements of the Carnival were 
suspended at Barcelona; the Bishop of Grerona excommunicated 
the perpetrators of the violences and sacrileges which prevailed in 
his diocese; remonstrances were addressed to the cabinet of Madrid, 
but received with coldness and contempt. The Viceroy seized a 
sum of money belonging to the city of Barcelona wherewith to 
pay his troops, and imprisoned the magistrates who expostulated 
with him. But the day of vengeance was at hand. Annually, 
towards Corpus Christi day, it was customary for large bands of 
mountaineers to repair to Barcelona and its neighbourhood to hire 
themselves for the harvest; a rude half-savage race, with knives at 
their girdles and huge horns depending from their shoulder-belts. 
As is usual in large gatherings, fury spreads as by contagion; one 
man animates another; they enter Barcelona, the burgesses join 
them, and every Castilian and foreigner that can be found is 
massacred. The Viceroy himself, while hastening to the port to 
embark on board ship, falls by the hand of an assassin (June 7th 
1640). All the towns of Catalonia and Bousillon followed the 
example of the capital; the royal army was dispersed, and of all 
the great towns succeeded only in retaining Perpignan. 

The Court of Madrid was naturally filled with alarm; especially 
as symptoms of insubordination were manifesting themselves, not 
only in Portugal, but even in Aragon, the Balearic islands, and 
Naples. Olivarez resorted to negociation and finesse. The Duke 
of Cardona, who succeeded Santa Coloma as viceroy, was instructed 
to conciliate the Catalans; but he speedily died of fear and vexa¬ 
tion. The Bishop of Barcelona was then appointed, and in con¬ 
junction with Olivarez endeavoured to divide and amuse the 
Catalans. But the three deputies-general of the Catalan States, 
who formed the executive government of the province, were not 
to be duped. In August 1640 they entered into negociations 
with the French Court, through D’Espenan the governor of Leucate, 
respecting the establishment of a Catalan republic under the pro¬ 
tectorate of France. As a last step the Brazos , or Cortes of 
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Catalonia, assembled at Barcelona in September, intreated Philip IV. 
to recall the troops which occupied Rousillon, and to countermand 
those that were on the march to the Lower Ebro; and they de¬ 
clared that they would defend their liberties to the death. But, 
instead of listening to the envoys of the Cortes, Philip caused 
them to be arrested; and the Catalans forwarded to all Christian 
states and princes a manifesto setting forth the injuries they had 
received. The war had begun in Rousillon, where the insurgents 
were assisted by D’Espenan, the French governor of Leucate. 
Du Plessis Besanfon, the envoy of Louis XIII., in a public audience 
with the Catalan deputies at Barcelona, alluded to the bonds which 
had anciently united their principality to the crown of France; 
and on the 16th of December 1640 a formal treaty was entered 
into, and hostages given for the due execution of it by the Catalans. 
Louis XIII. engaged to find officers to command the Catalan troops, 
and to provide, at the expense of that province, an auxiliary corps 
of 8000 men. Catalonia and its dependencies bound themselves 
never to participate in any attack upon France, and to open their 
ports to the French fleets. 11 

At the same time was consummated another event of still 
greater importance to the Spanish monarchy—the Portuguese re¬ 
volution. Sixty years of union with Spain had only rendered 
Portugal more dissatisfied, because by the House of Austria she 
had been systematically oppressed, humiliated, and impoverished. 
None of the promises made by Philip II. were observed. The 
commerce of Portugal with the East had suffered enormous losses 
through the disasters of the Spanish monarchy; her military and 
commercial marine had been almost annihilated in the wars pro¬ 
voked by the Spanish cabinet; while taxes raised on the first 
necessaries of life were applied to the building of the palaces of 
Buen Retiro and Gralinero near Madrid. Nevertheless, Portugal 
had long suffered in silence, till the strife commencing between 
France and the House of Austria opened a prospect of redress. 
Relations had been established between the French Court and 


some leading Portuguese as early as 1630; and the revolution 
would probably have broken out long before but for the feeble and 
irresolute character of John Duke of Braganza, whom the Por¬ 
tuguese patriots destined for the throne, as the representative of 
their ancient kings. An insurrection had^ actually occurred in 
16o7, when the insurgents proclaimed the Duke of Braganza, the 
grandson of him who had contended with Philip II. for the throne 
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of Portugal 12 , for their sovereign; but John, who had no incliba- 
tion to risk his life and the large possessions still left to him, fled 
to escape the crown that was thrust upon him. 

The rebellion in Catalonia was the immediate cause of the Por¬ 
tuguese revolution. Portugal was governed by Donna Margaret 
of Savoy, grand-daughter of Philip II. and duchess-dowager of 
Mantua, as Vice-Queen; but it was her secretary, Michael Vas- 
concellos, who actually directed the government. He and Diego 
Suarez, another Portuguese, who resided at Madrid with the title 
of Secretary of State, both men of infamous character, had disgusted 
the Portuguese by their insolence and extortion. Towards the 
end of 1640 an order had arrived from the Spanish Court, direct¬ 
ing the Duke of Braganza and the principal nobles of Portugal to 
march against the Catalans. The Portuguese resolved to imitate 
them instead. Pinto Ribeiro, major-duomo of the Duke of Bra¬ 
ganza, a man of courage and talent, was the principal leader of 
the insurrection. Ribeiro had for some time been endeavouring 
to incite the nobles, and he organised the revolt almost without 
his master’s knowledge. He was well seconded by the Duke’s 
wife, Donna Luisa de Guzman, sister of the Duke of Medina 
Sidonia, a lively, enterprising, and courageous lady. Ribeiro gave 
the signal for the insurrection by firing a pistol in the royal palace 
at Lisbon at eight o’clock in the morning (December 1st 1640). 
The confederates, who had flocked to the palace at an early hour, now 
began the work of liberation, and being assisted by the townspeople, 
soon overpowered the German and Spanish guard. In the tumult 
none distinguished himself more than a priest, who, with a crucifix 
in one hand and a sword in the other, now exhorting his friends, now 
cutting down his foes, cleared the way wherever he appeared. 
Several of the Spanish ministers were slain. Vasconcellos, who 
had concealed himself in a closet under a heap of papers, was 
despatched with a pistol shot and some sabre cuts, and his body 
thrown out at window. The cry then arose : “ The tyrant is slain! 
Liberty and Don John IV. for ever! ” The Vice-Queen, who was 
arrested and kept as a hostage, was compelled by threats to order 
the Spanish commandant of the citadel to surrender; and the suc¬ 
cess of the insurrection being thus assured, a message was de¬ 
spatched to the Duke of Braganza at Villaviciosa to require his 
presence at Lisbon. He entered that capital December 6th in the 
very same equipage as had been provided for his journey to Madrid-, 
whither he had been invited by Philip IV. Never was a revolu- 
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tion of equal importance conducted more quietly, speedily, and 
successfully. It seemed as if John IV. ascended the throne of his 
ancestors in the regular course of succession. He was immediately 
proclaimed in the other towns of the kingdom; the Portuguese 
colonies, where the small detachments of Spanish troops could offer 
no effectual resistance, followed the example of the mother-country^ 
and Ceuta in Morocco was the only settlement which Spain succeeded 
in retaining. The Portuguese Cortes, which assembled at Lisbon in 
January 1641, confirmed the title of King John IV., and echoing 
the voice of liberty raised by the Dutch half a century before, 
asserted the inherent right of mankind to depose a tyrannical 
sovereign, even were he legitimate, and not, like the King of Spain, 
a usurper. 13 

John IV. hastened to contract alliances with France and Holland, 
each of which powers promised to furnish him with twenty ships of 
war. England and Sweden also recognised the new king of Portugal, 
but contented themselves with entering into commercial treaties. 14 
Ike rebellion in Catalonia caused the success of that in Portugal. 
The whole disposable force of Spain, consisting of some 20,000 
men under the Marquis de los Velez, the new viceroy, had been de¬ 
spatched towards the frontiers of Catalonia; and as the disturbances 
in that country, on account of its vicinity to France, were con¬ 
sidered the more important, the troops were not recalled. The 
progress of Los Velez was marked by fire and massacre. Xerta 
and Cambril were taken and destroyed, together with their in¬ 
habitants ; Tarragona was then invested, and as the Catalan army 
had been dispersed, D’Espenan, who had marched to its relief with 
4000 french, was glad to save his own force as well as the town 
by a capitulation. The Catalan revolution would have been 
crushed in the bud, but for the energy of Claris, canon of Urgel, 
and of the French envoy, Du Plessis Besanpon.* When the Spanish 
foices appeared before Barcelona, Claris exhorted the citizens rather 
to bury themselves under the ruins of the town than submit to the 
butchers of their brethren; while the French envoy organised the 
means of defence with wonderful quickness and ability, and sus¬ 
tained the courage of the Barcelonese by the promise of speedy 
and abundant succour from France. In the minds of the Catalans 
the dejection of fear had been succeeded by the fury of despair. 
Everybody, even the monks, flew to arms; and the insurgents cut 
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union with that country (January 23rd 1641). 15 Baffled at Bar¬ 
celona, Los Velez seized Tarragona, which he succeeded in 
maintaining against the French by defeating their fleet. For this 
defeat Richelieu banished to Carpentras the priest-admiral, Sourdis, 
and threatened to put him on his trial; whilst, on the other hand, 
Philip IV. imprisoned his admiral, Ferrandina, for not having de¬ 
stroyed the French ships! 

Spain, during this period of domestic rebellion and revolution, 
was almost equally unfortunate in her foreign wars. In the cam¬ 
paign of 1638, indeed, the French had only doubtful success both 
in the south and north. In Belgium they were forced to raise the 
siege of St. Omer, hut succeeded in taking the two little towns of 
Renti and Le Catelet; while in the south, where they had invested 
Fuentarabia, they were entirely defeated and compelled to recross 
the Bidassoa. But by way of compensation the French fleet de¬ 
stroyed that of Spain at Gruetaria. In the following year the 
French were again unsuccessful in Artois though victory attended 
their arms in Rousillon. The severest loss, however, which the 
Spaniards sustained in 1639 was the destruction by the Dutch of 
their fleet, the largest which they had sent to sea since the Invin¬ 
cible Armada. The Spanish admiral seeking a refuge from the 
Dutch on the English coast, was driven from it by Admiral Pen¬ 
nington ; for which act, as Charles was in favour of Spain, he was 
imprisoned. In 1640 the French, besides their successes in 
Piedmont, where they took Turin, captured Arras the capital of 
Artois, and long the rampart of the Netherlands against France. 
The inhabitants stipulated in their capitulation for the maintenance 
of their Parliament and States, exemption from the gabelle, or 
salt tax, and for the proscription of Protestantism. In the follow¬ 
ing year the affairs of the Netherlands were not marked by any 
important event except the death of the Cardinal-Infant Ferdinand, 
who expired November 9th 1641 of an illness caused, or at all 
events aggravated, by the fatigues of the war. Son and brother 
of two monarchs remarkable for their incapacity, Ferdinand had 
distinguished himself in the defence of Belgium both by military 
and political talents of the first order. He was succeeded at 
Brussels by Don Francisco de Mello, an active and able captain. 

15 Dumont, t. vi. pt. i. p. 197 sqq. freedom, the Catalans stipulated for the 
By this treaty Catalonia .remained united maintenance of the Inquisition, subject 
almost twelve years with France. Amidst to that of Eome! {Art. iii.) 
articles which savoured of republican 
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Meanwhile in Germany the Swedes under Baner had been i 
pelled, in the spring of 1640, to evacuate Bohemia and to retreat 
through Saxony into Thuringia; and in May they formed a junction 
at Erfurt with the Weimarian army under the Duke of Longue- 
ville and Marshal Guebriant. The Swedish cause looked-now 
more prosperous, as Amelia Elizabeth, the widow of the Landgrave 
William V. of Hesse Cassel, and at that period one of the most 
remarkable sovereigns of Germany, had, after two years of hesita¬ 
tion and negociations with the Court of Vienna, resolved again to 
appeal to arms. The Landgrave her husband had in 1636 been 
put under the ban of the empire, and his possessions had been 
confiscated; the States of his own dominions were against him; he 
was compelled to become a fugitive in Holland and Germany, while 
Hesse became the prey of the Imperial Croats and mercenaries. 
In the midst of these misfortunes he expired (September 1637), 
leaving his widow the guardian of their eldest son William, then 
eight years of age, and Eegent of Hesse. That principality had 
been made over by the Emperor to the Landgrave of Hesse Darm¬ 
stadt, and, to avoid the evils of war, the Landgravine’s Council, as 


well as the Hessian States, and Melander who commanded her 
army, pressed her to accede unconditionally to the Peace of Prague. 
But Amelia Elizabeth, who hated the Saxon Lutherans as much as 
she did her Imperial and Catholic enemies, would listen to no 
terms that did not place her Calvinist subjects on the same footing 
as the Protestants belonging to the Confession of Augsburg; she 
retired for a year into Holland, and afterwards, by protracting the 
negociations with the Emperor, secured for a time the peace of her 
dominions. During this period she was her own minister and 
secretary, and nobody could tell what her conduct would be. 
Melander, who had been her adviser as well as her general, went 
over to the Imperialists; a circumstance, however, which, through 
his favour with the Emperor, procured some respite for Hesse 
Cassel. It was not till Januar}^ 1639 that the Landgravine left 
Groningen with her son, and in the autumn of that year she united 
her forces with those of Duke George of Liineburg. Duke Augustus 
of Wolfenbiittel and other Guelph princes afterwards acceded to 
this little League; but they agreed not to join the Swedes, except 
in extreme necessity. 

This necessity arose when the Imperial generals Piccolomini and 
Hatzfeld threatened to attack the Swedes in Thuringia. The 
Emperor had now deprived Gallas of the chief command, and given 
it to his brother the Archduke Leopold William, who, as Picco¬ 
lomini was always at his side, proved more fortunate than most 
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ecclesiastical generals. Leopold, who was bishop of Passau and 
Strasburg, archbishop of Olmiitz, and claimant of the bishoprics 
of Halberstadt and Magdeburg, though not exempt from that love 
of strong drink which was the failing of the age, had at least the 
appearance and reputation of sanctity. So remarkable was his 
asceticism and chastity that he denied himself the smell of flowers, 
and could scarce endure the presence even of his sisters; hence his 
father attributed a peculiar efficacy to his prayers, and gave him 
the name of the “ Angel.” It was by command of Leopold that 
Piccolomini and Hatzfeld, uniting their scattered divisions, had 
gradually driven Baner into Thuringia. Baner approached Picco¬ 
lomini near Saalfeld; but his position was too strong to be at¬ 
tacked, and the hostile armies went into winter-quarters without 
anything important having been done. 

In mid-winter Baner persuaded Guebriant to assist him in a bold 
attempt to carry off the Emperor from Ratisbon. Baner, having 
been joined at Neustadt on the Orla by 6000 of the Weimarian 
army, and a few hundred French cavalry (December 26th), after a 
masterly march through the Upper Palatinate which completely 
deceived the Imperialists, appeared unexpectedly before Ratisbon, 
January 17 th 1641, in which city a Diet was holding to debate the con¬ 
ditions of a general peace. Ferdinand III. displayed great presence 
of mind on the occasion; he adopted excellent measures of defence, 
and, to show his contempt of the enemy, went out hunting with his 
usual state : a piece of bravado, however, which he had nearly cause 
to rue; for some of the Swedes, who had passed the river, seized a 
great part of his splendid equipage, and it was with some difficulty 
that he himself escaped. Ratisbon was saved by a sudden thaw, 
which prevented Baner crossing the Danube with the bulk of his 
army, and compelled him to a precipitate retreat; in which, as the 
roads were bad and the pursuit hot, the Swedes suffered much. 
Baner, however, succeeded in reaching Halberstadt, where he 
shortly after died (May 10th 1641). It was said that he. and two 
or three more of the Protestant generals had been poisoned by a 
French monk; but his death seems to have been hastened by one 
of those terrible carouses then in fashion, held at Hildesheim in 
the preceding October. Of three other partakers in those orgies, 
Christian of Hesse and Otho of Schaumburg died in the following 
November, Duke George of Liineburg in April. Baner, whose 
health was already declining, was so prostrated by the debauch 
that he was half dead when he appeared before Ratisbon. 

The Elector Greorge William of Brandenburg, the brother-in- 
law of Gustavus Adolphus, who had made so contemptible a figure 
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in the Thirty Years’ War, also expired in December 1640. 
was succeeded by one of the most distinguished princes that Ger¬ 
many possessed during the seventeenth century— Frederick William, 
the “ Great Elector.” Circumstances, however, at first allowed 
him no opportunity to display his talents, and in July 1641 he 
concluded an advantageous truce with the Swedes, which may be 
regarded as the first step towards the elevation of Brandenburg. 
After the death of Baner, the Swedes found in Torstenson a com¬ 
mander equal in military talent to Gustavus Adolphus. Generals 
Pful, Wittenberg, and Charles Gustavus Wrangel, who immediately 
succeeded Baner, achieved nothing of importance during the cam¬ 
paign of 1641, except defeating the Imperialists at Wolfenbiittel, 
June 19th; a victory, however, which led to no result, and they 
subsequently found it necessary to retreat into Westphalia. The 
Swedish army, or rather the Germans of whom it was chiefly com¬ 
posed, were in a state of destitution and mutiny, and were often 
compelled to sell their arms and horses in order to obtain food. When 
Torstenson with some Swedish reinforcements came to take the 
command of them in the middle of November he found them at 
Winsen on the Aller. 

The prospect before him was not encouraging. Pful and Wrangel 
had for different causes taken offence, and absented themselves 
•from the army; Wittenberg had broken his leg; the Guelph 
Dukes had abandoned the Swedish alliance; Melander, the general 
of Amelia Elizabeth, had thrown off the mask, and changing his 
name to Holzapfel became a Catholic and Imperialist; Guebriant 
was gone with the Weimarian troops to the Rhine. Torstenson 
himself was so ill that when he broke up from his quarters in 1642 
it was necessary for him to be carried in a litter. Yet his en¬ 
terprises astonished all Europe. After defeating the Imperialists 
under the Duke of Saxe-Lauenburg at Schweidnitz, taking that 
town and several other places (May 1642), Torstenson continued 
his march through Moravia, captured Olmiitz, and despatched 
marauding expeditions to within a few leagues of Vienna. These 
wonderfully rapid conquests, however, he was compelled to abandon 
and retire into Silesia. Here he spent three or four weeks in 
besieging Brieg, till the advance of Leopold William and Picco- 
lomini again obliged him to retreat, July 21st; when he occupied 
a fortified camp at Guben, near the confluence of the Neisse and 
Oder. Being reinforced by 4000 Swedes towards the end of 
August, he was enabled to resume the offensive, and compelled 
the Imperialists to raise the siege of Glogau; but, as they cautiously 
avoided a battle, Torstenson marched into Saxony, and towards 
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tbe^end of October laid siege to Leipsic. Leopold and Piccolomini 
hastened to its relief, and on November 2nd was fought what has 
been called the Second Battle of Leipsic; in which the Archduke 
was completely defeated, with the loss of all his guns and baggage. 
Leopold and Piccolomini, who with difficulty saved themselves, 
fled to Prague, whither they succeeded in rallying a considerable 
portion of their troops: but, being disgusted soon after by the 
appointment of Gallas as generalissimo, they resigned their com¬ 
mand, and Piccolomini entered the service of Spain. Torstenson 
after his victory again attacked Leipsic, which he took, Decem¬ 
ber 6th, and levied a heavy contribution on the inhabitants. Then, 
after a fruitless attempt on Freiberg, he again marched into Silesia 
and Moravia, with the view of supporting his army. Guebriant 
had been almost equally successful on the Lower Rhine. After 
signally defeating the Imperial general Lamboy at Kempen, 
January 17th 1642, he had succeeded in occupying nearly the 
whole Electorate of Cologne and the Duchy of Juliers. 

Meanwhile in France the policy of Richelieu was hampered and 
embarrassed by his domestic enemies, and the plots of Gaston 
d’Orleans, the Count of Soissons, and Cinq-Mars, the youthful 
favourite of Louis XIIL, a son of Marshal D’Effiat. Early in 
1642, Louis XIII. and the Cardinal proceeded to the south of 
France to encourage the army by their presence. In April, the 
French under Meilleraie took- Collivoure and Elne, and blockaded 
Perpignan; while, in Catalonia, La Motte Houdancourt not only 
succeeded in defending that province, but even entered Aragon, 
captured Tamarit and Mongon, and threw forward his van to the 
gates of Saragossa. But Cinq-Mars, who followed Louis like his 
shadow, and exercised over him an almost unbounded influence, 
proposed to the King the murder of Richelieu; nor does Louis 
appear to have been wholly averse to the enterprise, which seems 
to have failed only through the irresolution of the contriver. 
Cinq-Mars was at the same time holding secret communications 
with the Spanish Court, and concluded an agreement that Gaston, 
on his retiring to Sedan, should be assisted by Spain with men and 
money. Cinq-Mars was at the same time endeavouring to effect 
a peace with Spain; for there were at that time in France two 
parties, the Cardincdists and the Royalists , of whom the former 
were for war and the latter for peace. 

Towards the end of April, Louis XIII., accompanied by Cinq- 
Mars, had proceeded from Narbonne to the French camp before 
Perpignan; Richelieu, then too ill for the journey, had remained 
behind; and subsequently, being doubtful of the King’s disposition 
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towards him, had gone to Arles. But reverses in the north, 
especially the disastrous defeat of Marshal de G-uiche at Honne- 
eourt by Don Francisco de Mello, May 26th, brought Louis to his 
senses, who now addressed to his indispensable minister a letter 
assuring him of his unalterable affection and esteem. By Chavigni, 
the messenger who brought it, Bichelieu sent to Louis a copy of 
the treaty which Cinq-Mars had negociated with the Court of 
Spain, and which had been forwarded to the Cardinal by some 
unknown hand. Cinq-Mars was immediately arrested, and the 
King hastened to the Cardinal, then at Tarascon, to assure him of 
his future fidelity. Both were now confirmed invalids. Bichelieu 
was so ill that he could not rise from his bed to receive the King, 
and it was necessary to place another couch for Louis near the 
Cardinal’s, in order that they might converse together. The King 
then set off for Paris, leaving the Cardinal with unlimited powers. 
The Duke of Orleans, as well as the Duke of Bouillon, the com¬ 
mander of the French army in Italy, who were both concerned in 
Cinq-Mars’ plot, were arrested. Gaston, alarmed by threats of 
death or banishment, basely betrayed his companions, turned 
informer for the crown, and furnished the necessary evidence 
against Cinq-Mars, Bouillon, and their accomplice De Thou, a son 
of the celebrated historian. Louis XIII. degraded himself almost 
as much as his brother Gaston. Cinq-Mars having asserted that 
he had undertaken nothing against the Cardinal without the ap¬ 
probation of the King, Louis addressed a letter to the Chancellor, 
who presided ovqr the commission appointed to try the prisoners, 
in which he defended himself like an arraigned criminal; admit- 
ing that the proposal to murder the Cardinal bad been made to 
him, but asserting that he had rejected it with horror. Cinq-Mars 
and De Thou were condemned, and executed at Lyon, Septem¬ 
ber 12th. Bouillon escaped by surrendering his town of Sedan. 16 

Bichelieu, surrounded by his guards, returned by. slow journeys 
to Paris, travelling sometimes by land, sometimes by water. His 
progress almost resembled a triumph. He was carried in a 
splendid litter, so broad and lofty that it could not enter the gates 
of the towns through which he passed, into which he was admitted 
through breaches made in the walls. He arrived at the Palais 
Cardinal at Paris, October 17th, but almost immediately retired to 
his favourite seat at Buel. 

The great Cardinal-Duke now beheld his policy crowned on all 
sides with success. Not only had he triumphed over his domestic 

18 Respecting this conspiracy, see the par M. de Fontrailles, and the Proems, in the 
Mtmoircs of Montr^sor, the Relation faite Archives Curieuses, t.y.p. 283sqq.(2 de s4r.). 
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vmr ies, but the French arms also were everywhere victorio 1 
Francisco de Mello had derived but little advantage from his 
success at Honnecourt. In Spain, although Philip IV., bursting 
the torpid fetters in which Olivarez had enchained him, appeared 
at the head of his army at Saragossa, yet the fall of Perpignan was 
effected by a victory over the Spanish fleet, and, after suffering 
the extremities of famine, it surrendered, September 9th 1642. A 
little after (October 7th), La Motte defeated the Spanish army 
under Leganez, which was menacing Lerida; an exploit which 
procured for him the Duchy of Cardona and the government of 
Catalonia, resigned by De Breze. In Italy affairs were equally 
prosperous. After the death of Duke Victor Amadeus I. in 1637, 
a stormy minority had ensued in Piedmont. Louis XIII. com¬ 
pelled his sister Christina, the Duchess-dowager of Savoy, to 
renew the alliance with France; but the regency was contested by 
her brothers-in-law, Cardinal Maurice of Savoy and Thomas Prince 
of Carignano, grandfather of the celebrated Prince Eugene. Spain 
declared for Maurice and Thomas, who seized several places in 
Piedmont. But the Cardinal of Savoy was defeated at Ivrea by 
the French under the Count d’Harcourt, April 14th 1641, who 
also obliged Prince Thomas to raise the siege of Chiavasso. At 
length in 1642 the two Piedmontese princes recognised Christina 
as Regent and guardian of her son, and renouncing the Spanish 
alliance, entered into that of France; when Prince Thomas, being 
declared general of the French army in Italy, drove the Spaniards 
from all the places which they held in Piedmont and the Mont- 
ferrat. But in the midst of these successes the life of Richelieu 
was drawing to a close. On the 2nd of December he had his last 
interview with Louis XIII. at the Palais Cardinal, and on the 4th 


he expired, at the age of- fifty-seven. 

In spite of his brilliant qualities and the benefits which his 
policy had conferred upon France, Richelieu died without being 
lamented by the French people. His maxims were too severe for 
them; he possessed not that bonhomie which had procured for 
Henry IV. so universal a popularity; nor could his vast schemes 
of policy be comprehended and appreciated except by a few among 
the higher and more educated class of Frenchmen. A large pro¬ 
portion even of that class have detested him as the founder of 
monarchical despotism; nor can it be denied that it was chiefly he 
who built up the absolute power of the French crown. On the 
other hand, the experience of repeated revolutions has shown that 
a strong government, to use a mild term, and what has been called 
the centralisation of power, seem to be necessary in France; and 
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ill- this respect Kichelieu must be allowed to have thoroug 
understood the genius and the wants of the French nation. The 
France of that period, however, perceived not this necessity, and 
the death of the great statesman was celebrated with bonfires in 
various parts of the kingdom. 17 

Eichelieu had in the spring dictated his will to a notary at 
Narbonne. He left the Palais Cardinal to the King, and directed that 
a million and a half of livres, which he kept in reserve for unforeseen 
exigencies of state, should also be handed over to Louis. His exten¬ 
sive library he bequeathed to the public. Almost with his last 
breath he had recommended Mazarine to Louis as his successor, 
who almost immediately after Richelieu's death was summoned to 
the Council. The other ministers named by Eichelieu were also 
retained; for the recommendations of such a statesman were not 
to be neglected. 

Louis XIII. did not long survive his great minister. After a 
protracted decline he expired May 14th 1643 at the age of forty- 
one. In temper cold and melancholy, though not deficient in 
courage, he possessed neither eminent virtues nor extraordinary 
vices; and perhaps the greatest praise that can be accorded to him 
is, that he was aware of his own mediocrity and was content to 
.resign himself to the direction of a man of genius. By his will he 
appointed his consort, Anne of Austria, Regent of France during 
the minority of their son Louis XIV., then only in his fifth year; 
but, by way of check upon her, he named his brother Gaston 
Lieutenant-General of the kingdom; and, to control both, he in¬ 
stituted a Council in which everything was to be carried by a 
majority of votes. It was oomposed of the Prince of Conde, Car¬ 
dinal Mazarine, the Chanoellor Boutillier the surintendant of 
finance, and his son Chavigni. But Anne by bribing the Dukes 
of Orleans and Conde obtained the supreme direction of affairs, 
and granted to the Parliament of Paris, assisted by the Peers, 
the high privilege of abrogating the late King’s will, and abolish¬ 
ing the compulsory Council. 

Anne of Austria, now in her forty-second year, inspired universal 
sympathy by her good looks, her agreeable manners, and her past 
misfortunes. She was not averse to gallantry, but of the serious, 
romantic, and Spanish sort; nor, from their letters now published, 
can it be doubted that she had a passion for Mazarine. 18 That 

** P**® 3 *’ Hist, de Louis XIII. t. iii. tion, je vais a mon but, je renverse tout, 
1 C1 ?I ie j ^ US ^p scn ^ ec ^ to Vieu- je fauche tout, et ensuite je couvre tout 
ville his method of acting: “Je n’ose de ma soutane rouge.”— Ibid. 
rien entreprendre sans y avoir bien pens6: 18 Lettres du Cardinal Mazarin a la 

mais quand une fois j ai pris ma resolu- Eeine, en 1651 et 1652, published by the 
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.rdinal, who, however, had never received priest’s orders, wi 
hmch the same age as herself, and in person eminently prepos¬ 
sessing. He is supposed to have been the son either of a bankrupt 
tradesman or artisan of Palermo who settled at Rome, where 
Mazarine became the cameriere , or valet-de-chambre, of the 
Constable Colonna. His introduction to Richelieu, the origin of 
his fortune, has been already described; and he who could win 
and retain the esteem of so acute and severe a judge of mankind 
must have possessed no ordinary qualities. To the surprise of all 
and disappointment of many, Anne chose Mazarine for her minister; 
who had to experience, like Richelieu before him, many intrigues 
against his power and his life. 

The news of Richelieu’s death reanimated the enemies of France. 
Philip IV. of Spain, instigated by the Emperor, by his own consort 
Elizabeth, and by bis nurse, had, as we have already hinted, begun 
to throw off his voluptuous indolence, and to take a more active 
part in the military and civil affairs of his kingdom. In January 
1643 he dismissed his minister Olivarez, whom his adversaries 
reproached with detaining the King from the camp and the council- 
board, and whose policy had of late been everywhere unfortunate. 
Never, perhaps, has the art of the courtier been exercised with a 
more brazen felicity than in the method in which Olivarez had 
announced to Philip IV. the revolution in Portugal. Entering the 
King’s apartment with a smiling countenance, " Sire, he exclaimed, 
I congratulate your Majesty on the acquisitions you have just 
made?” "What acquisitions?” inquired Philip. "The Duke of 
Braganza,” replied the minister, " has taken it into his head to be 
proclaimed King, and your Majesty can therefore confiscate his 
immense domains.” Instead of a confiscation to be acquired, he 
was announcing the permanent loss of a kingdom. 

A congress had now been appointed to assemble in Westphalia 
to arrange a general peace; Philip and Ferdinand III. resolved to 
strain every nerve before its opening, and the House of Austria 
vigorously resumed the offensive on all the theatres of war. On 
the side of the Netherlands, Don Francisco de Mello, at the head 
of a fine army, after threatening Arras, suddenly directed his march 
towards Champagne, and on the 12th of May 1643 Rocroi was 
invested by his van. Here the Duke d’Enghien, afterwards the 
renowned Conde, but then a young general in his twenty-third 


Soc. de V Hist, de France. Mazarine tells 
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year, achieved his first victory. In spite of the efforts to deti 
him of the veteran Marshal De l’Hospital, who had been associated 
with him as a guide and tutor, D’Enghien flew from the banks 
of the Somme, defeated the Spaniards, and sent 260 standards to 
Notre Dame as tokens of his prowess. He next laid siege to 
Thionville, the strongest place on the Moselle after Metz, and the 
key of Luxemburg. Thionville surrendered August 10th, and 
remained ever after in the possession of France. Then, after 
taking the little town Sierk, D’Enghien marched into Alsace in 
order to support Guebriant, who had been compelled to recross 
the Ehine. 

Spain, proportioning her efforts to her apparent grandeur, rather 
than to her real strength, whilst thus exhausting herself in the 
struggle to maintain Belgium, was so weak at home, that, in order 
to attempt the reduction of Catalonia, she was compelled to ex¬ 
pose unguarded to the ravages of the Portuguese the frontiers of 
Gallicia and Estremadura. Philip IV., at the head of 12,000 men 
with Piccolomini, whom the Emperor had sent to direct his move¬ 
ments, was marching in person towards the Lower Ebro. This 
activity was necessitated by the threats of the Aragonese, to throw 
themselves, like the Catalans, into the arms of France, unless they 
were speedily succoured : for La Mothe Houdancourt,. after block¬ 
ading the Spaniards in Tortona, Tarragona, and Eosas, the only 
places which they still retained in Catalonia, was making great 
progress in Aragon. But Philip’s army recaptured Mon£on, and 
compelled the French to retire into Catalonia (November 1643). 
At sea the French retained their superiority; and.on the whole, 
chequered with some reverses, the Spanish campaign went this 
year in favour of the French. 

. The German campaign of 1643 presents little worth detailing. 
In the south, Guebriant was driven back into Alsace; but having 
been reinforced with some of D’Enghien’s troops in October, he 
re-entered Suabia and laid siege to Rothweil, which surrendered 
November 19th. Guebriant expired a few days after entering the 
town of a wound received during the siege. The confusion which 
ensued in his army upon his death enabled the Imperialists under 
the Duke of Lorraine, John von Werth, and other generals, to 
recover the place, and to dissipate the Franco-Weimarian army. 

In the north, Torstenson had been able to do little more than 
maintain his former conquests. But a new enemy had now en¬ 
tered the field. Christian IY. of Denmark had reconciled himself 
with the Emperor, and was intent on playing the part of mediator 
in the negociations that were to ensue for a general peace. Such 
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a policy was viewed with jealousy and suspicion by Sweden; 
enstiern sought a pretext for declaring war against Denmark; and, 
towards the close of 1643, Torstenson received secret instructions 
to invade the Danish territories. But the relations between these 
two countries will require a few words of explanation. 

After the death of Gustavus Adolphus, the Swedish States had 
recognised his daughter, Christina, then six years of age, as “ Queen 
Elect,” and an aristocratic oligarchical government had been es¬ 
tablished, from which the Queen-Dowager, as well as the late 
King’s brother-in-law, the Count Palatine, John Casimir of Klee- 
burg, was entirely excluded. The Grand Council of the nation 
consisted of five Colleges, or ministerial departments, viz.: the 
Aulic Court, the Council of War, the Admiralty, the Chancery, and 
the Treasury; comprising altogether twenty-five persons: and the 
heads of these Colleges, who were the Drost , or Lord High 
Constable, the Marshal, the Admiral, the Chancellor, and the 
Treasurer, formed the executive government. As the Chancellor 
Oxenstiern had procured the appointment of two of his relatives 
to the offices of Constable and Treasurer, he was enabled to conduct 
the government with almost absolute power. He controlled com¬ 
pletely the education of the young Queen, and, though he procured 
for her the best instruction in art, science, and literature, the 
course pursued was calculated to extinguish all feminine qualities. 

The Queen-Dowager was not unnaturally hurt at seeing herself 
excluded from all power and influence, and by the scanty allowance 
made to her by the government, while the members of it were 
themselves in the enjoyment of enormous salaries and lucrative 
appointments. Urged by these feelings, she was weak enough to 
open' communications with Christian of Denmark, holding out to 
him as a bait the hand of Christina for his eldest son; and Christian, 
though he perceived what a foolish and ruinous course she was 
entering on, did not hesitate to encourage her by his protection. 
In 1640 a Danish man-of-war was sent to Nykoping to bring her 
away, and she escaped into Denmark, accompanied only by one 
lady and a Dane sent for the purpose. After some stay in Denmark, 
Maria Eleanor proceeded into Brandenburg, and did not return to 
Sweden till 1648. 

This occurrence produced a coldness between Sweden and 
Denmark, which, as we have said, was further increased by 
Christian’s subservient policy to the Empetor. An angry corre¬ 
spondence ensued between the two governments; nothing was 
wanting but a pretext to declare war; and this was afforded’by a 
quarrel respecting the Sound dues. Sweden, by her treaties with 
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The Danes retaliated by seizing three Swedish vessels, and Tor- 
stenson receiyed in consequence the order already mentioned to 
enter Denmark. He conducted the invasion in a manner remark¬ 
able both for boldness of design and finish of execution. His in¬ 
tention was kept entirely secret; war was not declared by the 
Swedish government till January 16th 1644; and meanwhile, 
Torstenson’s operations were calculated to avert all suspicion of 
his real design. He caused reports of his movements to be cir¬ 
culated which alarmed Bavaria; he threw bridges over the Elbe at 
points where he had no idea of crossing; and it was not till he 
reached Havelberg, December 6th, that he declared to his officers 
his intention of taking up his winter-quarters in Holstein and 
Jutland. 

The peculiar constitution of Denmark rendered that kingdom 
an easy prey to so enterprising an enemy. The King being tied 
down by rigorous capitulations, all the real power in the state lay 
with an oligarchy of the nobles, who held the crown lands on 
condition of paying a fifth to the King, and maintaining the 
fortresses in an efficient state of repair with the remainder; but 
this duty had been shamefully neglected. The Council, composed 
of seven members chosen by the nobles, would neither grant the 
King any extraordinary supply in this emergency, nor even suffer his 
Herman mercenaries to remain in the country. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that Torstenson, who entered Holstein January 16th, 
found it an easy task to overrun the greater part of the kingdom; 
Krempen and Gluckstadt, in Holstein, alone defended them¬ 
selves ; the whole of the Danish peninsula was speedily overrun; 
but Torstenson’s attempts to pass over to the islands were unsuc¬ 
cessful. At the same time G ustavus Horn and Lars Kagg entered 
the Danish province of Schonen in Sweden, took Helsingborg 
(February 17th), and then Landskrona; but Malmo, which was 
defended by Christian in person, resisted all their efforts. 

Early in 1644 the Emperor directed Gallas to follow Torstenson 
into Denmark; a step, which, after the annihilation of Gruebriant’s 
army, might be ventured on with the more confidence. But Grallas, 
at best no very brilliant commander, seemed to have lost with ad¬ 
vancing years what little military talent he had formerly possessed, 
and to have fallen deeper into his errors of over much caution and 
dilatoriness. He did not leave his quarters till May, and then 
marched with such deliberation that it was July before he reached 
Holstein; where, after taking Kiel, he resorted to his old method 
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of a fortified camp. Torstenson, though seriously unwell, 
semhled his army at Rendsborg in the first week of August, newly 
equipped at the expense of the Danes. Sickness had not deprived 
him of his adventurous daring. Leaving a small force in Schleswic 
and Jutland, he offered the Imperialists battle; and, as Gallas did 
not think fit to leave his camp, passed it contemptuously with 
his whole army, without the loss of a single baggage-waggon, 
and reached Ratzeburg in safety. Dallas was now compelled to 
retreat on Bernburg and Magdeburg, during which operation he 
lost a great part of his army, and on the 23rd of November his 
cavalry was annihilated. He is said to have brought back only 
2000 men into Bohemia. 

At sea, meanwhile, the Swedish admiral, Klas Flemming, had 
appeared in June with a fleet of forty sail; the old King, Chris¬ 
tian IV., went out to give him battle; an action ensued, in which 
Christian displayed conspicuous valour, and the victory remained 
undecided. The Swedish admiral being killed a little after, 
Charles Gustavos Wrangel, the celebrated general, was appointed 
to succeed him, and was victorious at sea, as he bad formerly been 
on land, defeating the Danish fleet between the islands of Fehmern 
and Laaland; but the summer of 1644 was unpropitious for naval 
operations, and little of importance was done. 

Early in 1645 Torstenson again penetrated into Bohemia, and 
in March, at Jankowitz, in the neighbourhood of Tabor, achieved 
over the Imperialists one of the most signal victories of the 
Thirty Years’ War, Of the three Imperial generals, John von 
Werth alone escaped; Gotz was slain, Hatzfeld taken prisoner; 
7000 of their men fell in the action, and 70 colours became the 
trophies of the victors. In the north, General Konigsmark drove 
Prince Frederick, son of the Danish king, out of the bishoprics cf 
Bremen and Verden, which bad been relinquished to him by the 
Emperor Ferdinand II. in 1635 ; but the Swedes could not main¬ 
tain themselves in Jutland, Schleswic, and Holstein, though 
at sea they .captured the island of Bornholm. The Dutch and 
French had now begun to interfere in the quarrel in the interest 
of their commerce with regard to the Sound dues; they had 
pressed their mediation on the belligerents, and a congress had 
been opened at Bromsebro, while hostilities continued. Christina 
now reigned in Sweden, having assumed the reins of govern¬ 
ment on her eighteenth birthday, December 8th 1644. The 
memory of her great father procured for her extraordinary re¬ 
spect and influence, and she fortunately reposed her confidence in 
Salvius, the advocate of peace. Oxenstiern and the council were 
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|§g>pbsed to any accommodation; but after six months of negoc\^ w 
she made the Chancellor lower his terms, and on the 14th of 
August 1645 the peace of Bromsebro was concluded. The terms 
were still hard for Denmark. Swedish vessels were exempted from 
all tolls in the Sound and Belts; Denmark ceded Jamtland, He- 
jeadalen, Gothland, and Oesel, for ever, B[alland for thirty years, 
the same thing under a different name; Christian’s son Frederick 
renounced Bremen and Yerden. 

_ ^he further operations of Torstenson against the Emperor, after 
his victory at Jankowitz, were remotely supported by the Turks. 
The declining power of that people, whose history we have brought 
down to the accession of Amurath IV. in 1623 19 , now caused them 
to play only a subordinate part in the affairs of Europe, and for a 
long period there has been no occasion to advert to their proceedings; 
though, had they possessed their former might, the Thirty Years’ 
Yar would hardly have been neglected as an opportunity of ex¬ 
tending their dominions at the expense of the Empire. Yet they 
still commanded the means of annoyance, as they continued to 
occupy Buda and a considerable portion of Hungary on the left 
bank of the Danube. 

Hie insubordination of the Janissaries had continued after the 
accession of Amurath, but at length, by their own moderation and 
submission, they restored peace to the distracted empire. Its 
affairs had altered so much for the better, that Sir Thomas Roe, 
in a letter to Sir Isaac Wake, April 6th 1628, observes: “My 
last judgment is that this empire may stand but never rise again.” 20 
In 1632 the Janissaries attempted another .abortive revolt, and 
after this period Amurath IV. displayed a cruelty and blood¬ 
thirstiness which had not before been observed in his character. 
From that year to 1637, he is said to have put to death 25,000 
men, and a considerable number of them with his own hand. 21 

The attention of Sultan Amurath was diverted from the affairs 
of Europe by his wars with Persia and the Druses. In 1638 he 
captured Bagdad, which had been fifteen years in the hands of the 
ersians; when he caused several thousand prisoners to be executed 
before him as he sat upon his throne. In June 1639 he entered 
Constantinople in triumph. But his constitution was already 
ji° ven t roug i atigue, excitement* and debauchery; and being 
seize wit a, vio ® n t fever, the consequence of a carouse, he expired 
February 9th 1640 at the age of thirty 

Amurath was succeeded by his brother Ibrahim, whom, in the 


' See above, p. 505. 

20 Negotiations, < fc. p. 809. 
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delirium of his mortal fever, he had ordered to be put to de! 
Ibrahim, now in his twenty-fifth year, was already completely 
unnerved by the dissolute pleasures of the harem, in which he 
had been kept secluded; he would willingly have declined the 
diadem; and he could not be persuaded that his brother was 
dead, till, swooning with the fear of being strangled, he was 
dragged into the chamber where lay the corpse of Amurath. The 
change of rule, however, was tranquilly effected; and with the 
hope of enjoying better times under the new sultan, even the 
Janissaries and Spahis were tranquil. Ibrahim, though not alto¬ 
gether destitute of talent and mother-wit, soon betrayed a total 
want of princely dignity, and passed his days in the inmost re¬ 
cesses of the harem, with his women, jugglers, and musicians. 

At the commencement of the new reign peace was renewed with 
the Christian powers, many of which, as England, France, Venice, 
and Holland, now maintained resident ambassadors at the Porte. 
The only relations which seemed to threaten hostility were those 
with the Emperor of GTermany; but in March 1642 the peace 
between the two powers was renewed at Szon. The only open war 
waged during the reign of Ibrahim was that with Venice. In 
spite of many disputes between the Venetians and the Porte the 
peace between these powers had remained unbroken since 1573 ; 
but the bombardment of Valona by the Venetians in 1638, when 
in pursuit of some pirates who had taken refuge there, was an 
affront which the Porte found it difficult to digest, although Venice 
had expiated her offence by the payment of 250,000 sequins. 
In 1644 immense preparations were observed in all the Turkish 
arsenals, and it was readily conjectured that the object of them 
was Candia, the only important possession that remained to Venice. 
The Turkish fleet, with a large army on board, the whole under 
the command of Jusuf, a Dalmatian renegade, left Constantinople 
in April 1645. A landing was effected and the town of Canea 
taken, but the war dragged on several years, and it was not till 
1648 that the Turks laid siege to Candia, the capital of the island. 
The ill success of this war. and especially the Turkish losses in 
Dalmatia, where the Venetians captured the almost impregnable 
fortress of Clissa, gave rise to serious discontent at Constantinople ; 
most of the great officers of state, as well as the leaders of the 
Janissaries, rose against Ibrahim ; the Mufti pronounced his depo¬ 
sition ; and his son Mahomet IV., a child only seven years old, was 
saluted sultan in his place (August 1648). The unfortunate 
Ibrahim was soon afterwards strangled in the prison to which he 
had been committed. 


. TORSTENSON THREATENS VIENNA. 

igh during the period we have been surveying 
breach occurred between the Empire and the Forte, yet the 
Turkish pashas who ruled in Hungary supported Ragotski, Voy- 
vode of Transylvania, in an attempt upon Ferdinand’s dominions 
which had been stimulated by the policy of Mazarine. On the 
pretext that the Emperor had violated his promises to the Hun¬ 
garian Protestants, Ragotski incited a revolt in that kingdom, and 
the Austrians had great difficulty in maintaining themselves in 
Presburg and some of the Hungarian counties. Torstenson, after 
his victory at Jankowitz, united himself with Ragotski (1645), 
threw a bridge over the Danube, and attempted to seize the 
Emperor at Vienna; but the wild and undisciplined troops of 
his ally proved rather a hindrance than a help, and Ragotski him¬ 
self concluded a separate peace with the Emperor. Torstenson, 
who was so ill that he could travel only in a litter, was soon after 
forced to raise the siege of Brunn. Being now determined to 
retire, he intrusted the maintenance of his conquests in Bohemia 
and Silesia to General Konigsmark, hut subsequently devolved 
the chief command on Charles Gustavus Wrangel. His last feat, 
before his retirement, was the capture of Leitmeritz. In the 
boldness and decision of his military genius Torstenson more re¬ 
sembled his great master, Gustavus Adolphus, than did any other 
of that sovereign’s generals. He was accompanied in his last cam¬ 
paign by Charles Gustavus, son of the Count-Palatine of Kleeburg, 
who was subsequently to mount the throne of Sweden, and who in 
the school of Torstenson became a distinguished commander. 

Negociations for a general peace had been already opened. Ever 
since France had taken up arms. Pope Urban VIII. had not ceased 
to press that power to abandon the Protestant alliance and recon¬ 
cile herself with the House of Austria. In 1636 Urban had so far 
succeeded as to induce some of the Catholic powers to treat at 
Cologne, whither he despatched Cardinal Ginetti as legate and 
mediator; but, though the Emperor and the King of Spain sent 
representatives to Cologne, France declined to do so, regarding the 
assembly only as intended to separate her from her Protestant 
allies, Sweden and Holland, who could not be expected to treat 
under the mediation of the Pope. The Count d’Avaux and John 
Adler Salvius, the ministers of France and Sweden, renewed at 
Hamburg, March 15th 1638, for three years, the alliance between 
those countries, with the express provision that neither should enter 
into a separate peace 22 ; and, as at the commencement of 1641 the 
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prospect of a general peace was as distant as ever, the alliance was 
again extended, not for any definite term, but till such a peace 
should be effected. 23 Meanwhile the Emperor had conceived the 
impracticable design of treating with the States of the Empire 
alone, without the participation of foreign powers ; and it was with 
this view that he had summoned a Diet at Katisbon in 1640; 
where, as already related, he had been so nearly captured by Baner. 
At length, in December 1641, preliminaries were arranged at Ham¬ 
burg between Conrad von Liitzen, the Imperial ambassador, and 
D’Avaux and Salvius oM the part of France and Sweden. It was 
agreed that the towns of Munster and Osnabriick in Westphalia, 
which were to be declared neutral, should become the seats of two 
congresses composed of the representatives of the powers directly 
or remotely interested in the war, that is, of most of the states of 
Europe. The reasons for choosing two towns were, because one 
would not have sufficed to accommodate the crowd of ministers 
who were expected to attend; and because it was desirable to avoid 
any collision between the Papal nuncio and the Protestant plenipo¬ 
tentiaries, as well as any disputes concerning precedence between 
France and Sweden. Hence, as a general rule, the representatives 
of the Catholic powers were to assemble at Munster, and those of 
the Protestant powers at Osnabriick, but the Dutch plenipoten¬ 
tiaries were to treat at Munster with the Spanish, without any 
mediator; and as the affairs of the Empire were to come before 
both. assemblies the Emperor was to be represented both at Osna- 
briick and Munster. The two congresses were, however, to be 
considered as one; and the towns mentioned were selected be¬ 
cause they lay near each other and had every facility of com¬ 
munication. 

The conferences were to have been opened in March 1642; but 
more than a year was lost in squabbling about forms and points of 
etiquette. At last, in July 1643, the Imperial plenipotentiaries 
opened the congresses, and the ministers of the other powers began 
to arrive; but it was not till October that the Spaniards appeared; 
the Venetian envoy came in November, and the French plenipo¬ 
tentiaries did not arrive till April 1644. The Papal nuncio, Fabio 
Chigi, bishop of Nardo, afterwards Pope Alexander VII., and the 
Venetian senator Contarini, who subsequently became Doge of 
Venice, took up their residence at Munster, as mediators between 
the Catholic powers; while the King of Denmark, as mediator 
between the Emperor and Sweden, had despatched to Osnabriick 
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as his ministers Lipsius and Langermann. It was this atter£rpt4ttr 
mediation on the part of Denmark which produced the war already 
related between that country and Swedenand the functions de¬ 
signed for Christian IV. were ultimately transferred to Contarini. 

Never before had such an assembly of the members of the 
European commonwealth met together. Not only were the greater 
states represented, but ministers from the Electors, spiritual and 
temporal princes, and great cities of Germany, whom the Emperor 
with much reluctance at length consented to admit, as well as from 
such powers as the Duke of Savoyythe Duke of Mantua, the Grand- 
Duke of Tuscany, nay, even from Catalonia, newly revolted from 
Spain, also appeared at the congress. The quiet little town of 
Munster, a century before the scene of the strangest suppression 
of all social distinctions, was now astonished and enlivened with 
court ceremonies, splendid banquets, and the equipages of prelates, 
princes, and ambassadors; while the Papal nuncio might behold, 
suspended from the tower of St. Lambert’s church, the bones of 
that fanatical heretic who for a brief period had enjoyed a more 
absolute sway over his followers than had ever fallen to the lot of 
the haughtiest pontiff. One nation alone accustomed to play a 
great part in the affairs of Europe was conspicuous by its absence. 24 
England was unrepresented in these important transactions. The 
civil troubles of that country had effaced her for a time as a mem¬ 
ber of the great European system; but it was perhaps fortunate for 
her liberties that the nations of the continent were then engrossed 
by the vast struggle of the Thirty Years’ War. While the hostile 
parties in England were during some years so equally balanced, 
the aid of a foreign power might probably have turned the scale 
in favour of Charles and despotism. 

Considering the extent, the variety, the complication, and the 
importance of the interests at stake, it was not to be expected that 
the negociations for a peace should be brought to any very speedy 
termination; but a still more efficient and dangerous cause of 
delay was the insincerity of some of the chief powers, who had 
engaged in them rather by way of homage to public opinion than 
from any wish for their success. The generals and ministers of 
these states loved the war for its own sake, as it gave them em- 

The only Christian powers, besides Bremen, and his own if necessary; the 
England, not directly interested in the Pope and Venice were represented in their 
negociations, were Denmark, Poland, Rus- quality of mediators; and thus England, 
sia, the Pope and the Republic of Venice. Poland, and Russia were the only conn- 
The Ring of Denmark, however, had a tries that had no ambassadors at Munster 
resident at the Congress tt> watch over or Osnabriick. Garden, Hist, des Traites , 
the interests of his son, as Archbishop of t. i. p. 133 sq. 
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plpyment and made them of importance. France and Sweden 
were intent on seizing as large a share as possible of the spoils 
of the Empire; while the Emperor himself felt a repugnance 
to negociations which he saw could be completed only by vast 
sacrifices on his part. Since the fatal mistakes committed by 
rerdinand II. in engaging in the Italian war, and dismissing his 
army under Wallenstein, almost every year had been marked by 
signal defeats and losses. France had made herself mistress of 
Alsace and the Forest towns, as well as of several places in Luxem¬ 
burg and in the electorates of Treves and Cologne; the Swedes 
occupied Pomerania, and had garrisons in Saxony, Westphalia, 
Bohemia, Silesia, and Moravia; and the Emperor might sometimes 
see with his own eyes, from the ramparts of his capital, the ravages 
of the enemy and the burning of his villages. A portion of his 
own subjects was in arms against him, another large part of the 
Empire, comprising the electorates of Brandenburg and Saxony, 
and the dominions of the Dukes of Liineburg, had declared its 
neutrality; and Ferdinand III. was thus reduced to recruit his 
armies from his hereditary dominions, and those parts of Germany 
which remained faithful to him, now almost 'exhausted by the 
efforts and sufferings of so long a war. Yet he was still dis¬ 
posed to protract the struggle, and risk the fortune of events 
rather than immediately consent to inevitable sacrifices, and such 
were the instructions he gave to the Count of Nassau and M. 
Wolmar, his plenipotentiaries at Munster. Spain also, mindful of 
her former grandeur and prosperity rather than of her present 
fortunes, could not persuade herself to make concessions to an 
enemy whom she both feared and despised. France, from the 
hopes of gain, adopted the same procrastinating policy. No sooner 
did the French ministers arrive at Munster, than they began to 
raise questions respecting their right of precedence over the Spanish 
ambassadors, more for the sake of protracting the negociations than 
with any other view 25 ; whilst the Germans, without any such 
motive, but merely from a puerile love of titles and distinctions, 
followed their example. The title of “ Excellence,” a common one 
in Italy, borne by the Venetian minister, excited the jealousy of 
the Electors of Brandenburg and Bavaria, who insisted that their 
representatives were entitled to the same distinction; and when 
the Emperor conceded that title to such of them as were “ persons 


25 The French did not begin to think in June, but the answer of the Imperial 

of treating seriously till the middle of ministers was delayed some months, so 

1645. Garden, t. i. p. 142. The French that the negociations did not properly 
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of rank ” (Standespersoneri), new disputes arose as to who were 
to he included in that category! While the conferences at 
Munster were thus embarrassed by the French, those at Osnabriiek 
were suspended altogether by the war between Sweden and Den¬ 
mark, which rendered the latter kingdom a belligerent instead of a 
mediating power; and, as the French would not take a step without 
the Swedes, the negociations were for a time arrested. Under 
these circumstances, it is not surprising that the proceedings of the 
congress were prolonged several years, and made dependent on the 
events of the war, to which we must now return. 26 

Whilst Torstenson was pursuing his successes in G-ermany, as 
already related, the campaigns of 1644 and 1645 had also been 
favourable to France. In Flanders, the French under the nominal 
command of the Duke of Orleans, but in reality under that of 
Meilleraie, Gassion, and Rantzau, captured Gravelines after a 
brave resistance, July 28th 1644, while about the same time the 
Prince of Orange had taken the Sas of Ghent. D’Enghien and 
Turenne, having marched to the Rhine, attacked the Imperial 
general Merci at Freiburg in the Breisgau ; and, though they were 
repulsed, Merci found himself compelled to retire into Wiirtemberg. 
It is on this occasion that D’Enghien is said to have thrown his 
cane into the enemy’s lines, a story of somewhat doubtful authen¬ 
ticity. Turenne and D’Enghien now descended the right bank of 
the Rhine towards Baden, and captured Philippsburg, September 
9th 1644, where they found a hundred guns. D’Enghien esta¬ 
blished himself in this fortress, while Turenne crossing the Rhine 
took Worms, Oppenheim, and Mentz, without firing a shot. 
Bingen, Baccharach, Landau, and Kreutznach were also occupied 
by the French, who thus commanded the course of the Rhine from 
Basle to Coblentz. When D’Enghien entered Mentz, and, to the 
Latin harangue of the chapter and municipality, replied with 
facility in the same language, he astonished the Germans almost as 
much as by his victories. 

The French campaign in Germany in 1645 was also brilliant, 
but chequered. D’Enghien, quitting the valley of the Rhine, 
entered that of the Danube, and laid siege to Nordlingen; Merci 
flew to its rescue, but was defeated on the heights near the town. 


26 For the negociations at Munster and 
Osnabriiek see Bougeant, Hist, des Guerres 
et dcs Negotiationsquiprecedbent IcJ'raite 
de Westphalir, and Hist, du Traite de 
Westphalie. Bougeant’s works are founded 
on the correspondence and documents 
which remained in the hands of the French 


plenipotentiary D’Avaux. An account of 
the negociations was also written by Adam 
Adami, the representative, at the con¬ 
gress, of the Abbots and Princes of the 
Empire ( Helatio Ilistorica de Tatificatione 
Osnabruqo - Monasteriensi, ed. Meiern, 
Lips. 1737). 
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killed in this battle, while John von Werth, abandoning his artillery, 
retired upon Donauwerth. Nordlingen and Dinkelsbiihl now fell 
into the hands of the French, who were, however, soon obliged to 
retire on the Neckar. D’Enghien was compelled by illness to return 
into France, but Turenne recrbssed the Rhine in November, cap¬ 
tured Treves after a short siege, and re-established the Elector in 
his capital, who, at the instance of the French and Swedes, had 
been released from his captivity in order to take part in the con¬ 
gress. The French arms had also, on the whole, been successful in 
Flanders. Mardyck, the fort of Linck, Bourbourg, St. Venant, 
Bethune, Fillers, were captured; and, after forming a junction 
with the Prince of Orange, other places were taken: but, before the 
end of the year, Cassel and Mardyck were recaptured by the 
Spaniards. 

In Spain itself the French had hardly been so successful. In 
1644 they were driven out of Aragon, and Philip IV. then under¬ 
took, in person, the siege of Lerida, which covers the western 
frontier of Catalonia, and defeated, with great loss, La Motte 
Houdancourt, who endeavoured to defend it. May 15th. Lerida 
having capitulated, July 31st, the Spaniards next took Balaguer, 
and threatened Barcelona; but at this juncture Philip was recalled 
to Spain by the dangerous illness of his queen, who expired 
October 6th, and by the progress of the Portuguese in Gallicia and 
Estremadura. In consequence of his ill success La Motte Houdan- 
court was recalled to France and put upon his trial, and the Count 
d’Harcourt was appointed his successor as Viceroy of Catalonia. 
In May 1645 Du Plqssis Praslin took the important maritime 
town of Rosas; and Harcourt, crossing the Segre, defeated the 
Spaniards under Cantelmo at Llorens, June 23rd. That com¬ 
mander was also subsequently driven from Balaguer, which capitu¬ 
lated, October 20th. 

Meanwhile, in Italy matters had not gone so favourably for 
France. Pope Urban VIII., who died in July 1644, was succeeded 
by Innocent X. (Cardinal Pamphilio), who showed himself de- 
cidely hostile to French interests; and he pointed against Mazarine 
a bull depriving all cardinals who absented themselves from Rome, 
without the permission of the Holy Father, of the right to assist at 
the conclave. To alarm the Pontiff, Mazarine, with the assistance 
of Duke Thomas of Savoy and the Genoese, embarked a French 
army at Genoa (May 1646), and laid siege to Orbitello, a Spanish 
possession on the coast of Tuscany; where, however, Duke Thomas 
was defeated, and compelled to retreat with the loss of all his guns 
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and baggage, by a Spanish army, which had marched from Naples 
through the Boman States. This disgrace was retrieved by another 
expedition, which sailed from Toulon under La Meilleraie, and 
succeeded in taking Piombino and Porto Longone (October 1646). 
The French, by thus establishing themselves on the coast of Italy, 
compelled the Pope to a more humble deportment; but the success 
was purchased by neglecting Catalonia; and in November, Leganez, 
whom Philip IV. had restored to favour, compelled the French 
to raise the siege of Lerida. 

The campaign in Flanders in 1646 had been successful. D’Eng- 
hien took Courtrai, and made himself master of the greater part 
of the course of Lys. Great things were anticipated when a 
junction should have been formed between the French and Dutch 
armies; but these hopes were frustrated by the insanity of Prince 
Frederick Henry of Orange, with which malady he had been 
some time threatened. Antwerp was saved by this circumstance, 
but Mardyck was retaken August 25th, and in October Dun¬ 
kirk yielded to the arms of D’Enghien, assisted by some French 
vessels and the Dutch fleet under Tromp. 

The success of Turenne this year in Germany was no less strik¬ 
ing, and was one of the causes which immediately led to the peace 
of Westphalia. Descending the Bhine, which he crossed at Wesel, 
and marching round through Westphalia and Hesse, he formed a 
junction with Wrangel and the Swedes between Wetzlar and 
Giessen on the Lahn (August 10th); when the united force pene¬ 
trated by rapid marches to Augsburg, and pushed its van up to the 
very gates of Munich. The old Elector, Maximilian, was weary of 
the war, and had already in the preceding year sent his confessor 
to Paris, to negociate a separate treaty, which, though entirely 
conformable to the interests of France, had gone off from the 
suspicions entertained of Maximilians sincerity. The latter now 
su$d for peace, and in March 1647 a treaty was signed at Ulm, by 
which Maximilian, and his brother fhe Elector of Cologne, engaged 
to remain neutral so long as the war should last. The Elector of 
Mentz and the Landgrave of Hesse Darmstadt were soon after 
compelled to follow this example. These important results, by 
which the Emperor remained completely isolated, had been ob¬ 
tained solely by superiority in manoeuvring, and without fighting a 
single battle. 

The Emperor was now reduced to a condition which appeared to 
render it necessary for him to capitulate; yet he contrived to hold 
out another year or two. The first result of the congress at 
Munster was a treaty between Spain and the United Provinces of 
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thfe Netherlands, which was quite unexpected, as the Dutch, by 
their treaty with France, had bound themselves not to enter into a 
separate peace. But the situation of Spain rendered it absolutely 
necessary for her to bring to a close her efforts in the Netherlands. 
The serious nature of the Catalan revolt has been already seen, 
while the independence of Portugal seemed to be established beyond 
all hope of recovering that kingdom, except by the most gigantic 
preparations. An abortive conspiracy of the Archbishop of Braga 
had only resulted in establishing King John more firmly on the Por¬ 
tuguese throne. John had won the hearts of his subjects by his 
generous and patriotic conduct, in devoting the revenues of his^ 
private domains to the public service, and by leaving it to the 
States to impose the necessary taxes in their own way; in return 
for which, they raised for him a supply of double the amount that 
had been demanded. In 1643 the Spaniards had been defeated in 
Estremadura with great loss, by the Portuguese under Don Mat¬ 
thias Albuquerque; and the demands made on the Spanish re¬ 
sources by the war in the Netherlands and in Catalonia obliged 
Philip IV. for the present to neglect Portugal. .His affairs in Italy 
were in no better condition, where a revolt had broken out in both 
the Sicilies. His necessities had led him to exhaust those provinces 
both of men and money ; the people groaned under the weight of 
enormous taxes, rendered all the more galling and hateful through 
the ecclesiastics, nobles, and high officers of state being exempt 
from them; and, the misery having been increased by a year of 
famine, the popular discontent exploded. An insurrection at 
Palermo, led by a manufacturer named Alessio, who was slain in 
a riot, was put down without much difficulty; but a more terrible 
one had broken out at Naples,, where the sufferings had been 
greater than in Sicily, and where the harshest oppression had been 
aggravated by the most brutal and insolent tyranny. The last 
viceroy, indeed, Alphonso Henriquez, Admiral of Castile, had re¬ 
signed his dignity rather than be the instrument of the extor¬ 
tions of the Spanish government; but a man of different stamp 
was appointed his successor, the Duke de los Arcos, who bade 
those who could not raise money to pay the taxes by disposing 
of their furniture, to sell their wives and daughters. The lower 
classes had nothing left for their subsistence but fruit and vegetables, 
and, to* meet the expense of the French war against the Pope, 
Arcos put a tax upon fruit. 

Two abortive attempts at insurrection had already been made, 
when Masaniello, a half-naked fisherman, put himself at the head 
of the Neapolitan populace, and became for a momept the master 
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of Naples. The soldiers were routed, the bureaux of finance^ 
stroyed, the houses of obnoxious financiers and unpopular grandees 



were stormed and plundered, the Viceroy was seized in his palace, 
and compelled to abolish the more oppressive taxes in order to 
save his life. He was then shut up in the castle of St. Elmo, and 
forced to re-establish by a formal treaty the immunities enjoyed 
during the reign of Charles V. But the success of Masaniello 
seems to have turned his head. He accepted an invitation from 
the authorities to a grand banquet of reconciliation; the people 
disgusted by his extravagances abandoned him, and he was mur¬ 
dered by the satellites of Arcos (July 16th 1647). The anarchy, 
however, was not at an end. The populace buried Masaniello 
with great pomp, and on the 21st of August a fresh explosion 
burst out, the people massacred all the Spaniards they could seize, 
blockaded the Viceroy in Castel Nuovo, and in place of a poor 
fisherman, chose for their leader the Prince of Massa; who seems 
to have accepted the office by an understanding with the govern¬ 
ment, and in the hope of effecting an accommodation. 

The insurrection- now began to assume the form of revolution.* 
One party desired a republic, another was for the Pope, a third 
wished to exchange the rule of Spain for that of France, and with 
this view made advances to the French Court. 

After the open declaration of war against Spain in 1635, the 
French ministry had been bent on wresting Milan and Naples 
from the Spanish crown through the aid of Italian princes ; and a 
plan was formed to make the Duke of Savoy King of Naples, while 
his own dominions were to be divided between the cardinal, his 
brother, and France; the latter taking Savoy, Nice, and Villa- 
franca. Pope Urban VIII. was to aid the undertaking, and an 
independent state was to be erected in the Neapolitan territory for 
Antonio Barbarino. But this scheme was never carried out, and 
was put aside by the death of Urban and accession of Innocent X., 
an opponent of French interests. The Neapolitan revolt of 1647 
induced I ranee to attempt something for herself. The desire for 
a republic had prevailed among the Neapolitans, who had des¬ 
patched a deputation to Borne to solicit the aid of France through 
the brench ambassador in that city. The envoys accidentally 
made the acquaintance of Henry II., Duke of Guise, then # residing 
at Borne with the view of procuring a divorce; and they offered 
Guise the same post in their new republic as the Prince of Orange 
held in Holland. The French agents in Italy appear to have 
approved this arrangement, though it was never sanctioned by 
Mazarine; who suspected that Guise’s aims were directed to pro- 
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e^ire the crown of Naples for himself, while the cardinal-mini: 

Wished to place it on the brow of Louis XIV. Mazarine’s chief 
view, however, was at all events to wrest Naples from Spain ; and 
he did not, therefore, oppose Guise, though he lent the ambitious 
duke no warm support. Descended on the female side from the 
House of Anjou, the ancient sovereigns of Naples, there can be no 
doubt that Guise was meditating the seizure of what he considered 
his hereditary rights, though it is pretended in his memoirs that 
he was labouring only for France. It appears, indeed, front 
Mazarine’s letters, that Guise was striving to render the French 
hateful and ridiculous at Naples; he asserted that he himself was 
no Frenchman, but a native of Lorraine, and now an Italian by 
adoption ; and he left off writing anything but Italian even to his 
friends in France. 

A piece of cowardly treachery on the part of the Spanish govern¬ 
ment promised to improve Guise’s chances. A Spanish fleet com¬ 
manded by Don John of Austria, an illegitimate son of Philip IV,, 
appeared off Naples, October 4th, and the Viceroy, after communi¬ 
cating with Don John, proclaimed that the Catholic King had 
ratified the ancient franchises of Naples and granted a general 
amnesty. This announcement was received with shouts of joy. 
Next day, however, both the castles and fleet opened fire on the 
unsuspecting city, and Don John landed several thousand soldiers; 
but the populace, armed with tiles and stones and such like 
weapons, compelled them to retreat. Cries now arose on all sides 
of “ Long live the Eepublic! ” The portrait of Philip IV. was 
dragged through the streets with every mark of contumely and 
insult; Massa was executed as a partisan of Spain, and an armourer 
named Gennaro Annese was chosen leader in his place. Passing 
through the Spanish fleet in a swift-sailing felucca, Guise landed 
at Naples amid the acclamations of the people, November 15th 
1647. 


But the opportunity of wresting Naples from the Spanish crown 
was lost through the supineness and ill policy of the French Court. 
The French fleet did not appear off Naples till December 18th; a.nd 
when it arrived the Duke of Richelieu, its commander, a great-* 
nephew of the Cardinal’s, would not recognise Guise, although the 
people had elected him Duke of Naples; and the French fleet, after 
an affair of small importance with that of Spain, returned to Porto 
Longone January 1648. Guise nevertheless, who displayed consi¬ 
derable military talent at this conjuncture, continued to maintain 
himself at Naples; the Spanish government, despairing of retaining 
that kingdom, recalled their fleet; till the remissness of France 
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inspired them with fresh hopes, and determined them to resort to J 
intrigue and stratagem. The Duke of Arcos was recalled and re¬ 
placed by the Count d’Onate, at that time Spanish ambassador at 
Koine, a man of supple insinuating manners; Annese and other 
popular leaders were secretly gained; during the temporary ab¬ 
sence of Guise from Naples, who had lost his popularity, a report 
was spread that he was treating with the Spaniards; Annese and 
his confederates opened the gates to Don John and Onate, who 
entered with cries of “Peace! Peace! no more taxes!” and the 
people being thus thrown into confusion, and knowing not what to 
believe, the Spanish restoration was accomplished almost without 
a blow, April 1st 1648. Guise, being afterwards captured at 
Capua, was kept four years a prisoner in Spain. 27 

The breaking out of this rebellion, as well as the other embarrass¬ 
ments of Spain to which we have before adverted, naturally induced 
the Spanish Court to press on to a definite conclusion the treaty 
with the United Provinces, the preliminary conventions of which 
had been signed at Munster in January 1647. The success of 
Spain in detaching the Dutch from their allies has been attributed, 
and no doubt with a great deal of justice, to her able diplomacy, 
conducted chiefly by Antoine Brun, a native of Dole in Franclie 
Comte; but it must also, perhaps, be partly ascribed to a false step 
on the part of Mazarine, as well as to the very advantageous con¬ 
ditions offered by Spain. The Dutch had been alienated from the 
trench alliance by a proposition made to the Spanish Court by 
Carcanal Mazarine in the course of the negociations in 1646, to 
exchange Catalonia and Kousillon for the Catholic Netherlands 
and Franche Comte. 28 They were naturally alarmed at the 
prospect of having a powerful nation like France for their im¬ 
mediate neighbours, between whom and themselves Belgium, in 
t e possession of a remote and exhausted country like Spain, 
ormec a very desirable barrier; and, though the project ap- 
pears to have been withdrawn, Antoine Brun very skilfully kept 
aive the jealousy of the Dutch. On the 30th January 1648 
ey signed a,t Munster a definitive treaty with Spain, which 
concec e a t at they desired. The United Provinces were 
recognised as free and sovereign states, to which Philip IV. re¬ 
nounced all pretensions for himself and for his successors. The 
conques s ma e y each party were to be retained ; an arrangement 


27 An account of this attempt of Guise’s 
will be found in his own Memoircs , and 
in those of Montglat and Mad. de Motte- 
ville. Mazarine’s views and the policy of 
France are fully described in the fifth vo¬ 


lume of Ranke’s Franzos. Gesch. S. 172 ff. 

28 Memoire of Mazarine in the Nego¬ 
tiations secretes touchant la paix de Mun¬ 
ster ct Osnabrug (by John Le Clerc), ap. 
Garden, vol. i. p. 165, note. 
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which made over to the Dutch, Bois-le-Duc, Bergen-op-Z< 
Breda, Maestricht, with their dependencies, the county of Vroon- 
hoof, Grave, and the district of Kuyk, in Brabant, Hulst, Axel, 
and their dependencies, and the forts held by the States in the 
Pays de Waes, in Flanders ; together with a great part of Limburg. 
In like manner, Spain ceded to the Dutch all the conquests they 
had made in Asia, Africa, and America; no great sacrifice however, 
on her part, as these conquests had been achieved at the expense 
of the revolted Portuguese, and Spain’s chance of recovering them 
was very slight indeed. The basest feature of this peace was the 
abandonment by Spain of the commercial interests of the Belgians 
who had so loyally stood by her, by sanctioning in favour of the 
Dutch the closing of the Scheldt, as well as of the Sas of Ghent, 
the Swyn, and other channels of communication with the river, 
thereby ruining the trade of Brabant and Flanders. 29 

Thus after a terrible and bloody struggle of 80 years’ duration, 
in which we know not whether most to admire the obstinate perse¬ 
verance of Spain in the midst of all her disasters and defeats, or 
the fortitude, valour, and good fortune of the Dutch, who made the 
war itself a source of strength and profit, and contended with their 
enemies with the very resources which they ravished from them, 
the establishment and recognition of the United Provinces were at 
last effected under more favourable conditions than the most 
sanguine of their leaders might have anticipated. The records 
of history might be searched in vain to find a similar struggle 
between ptiwers to all appearance so unequally matched, or in 
which such wonders have been achieved by the indomitable spirit 
of liberty. 

After this peace the Spaniards and Dutch took no further part 
in the congress, and the war between France and Spain of course 
continued. During the year 1647 it had not gone very favour¬ 
ably for France. Mazarine, in order to find employment for 
D’Enghien, whose demands had become troublesome, had made him 
viceroy of Catalonia. By the death of his father in December 1646 
he was now become Prince of Conde, by which title we shall here¬ 
after mention him. His operations in Catalonia were not calculated 
to add to his reputation. He renewed the siege of Lerida, and, 
with an unbecoming fanfaronnade, opened the trenches to the 
music of violins. But Lerida seemed destined to be fatal to 
French generals. It was gallantly defended by the commandant, 
Don Gregorio Britto, who, after every assault or skirmish, sent ices 


29 Dumcmt, t. vi. pt. i. p. 560. 
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lemonade for the refreshment of Conde. The French ak„ 
suffered from desertion as well as by the sallies of the garrison, 
and, on the approach of the Spaniards, Conde found himself com¬ 
pelled to raise the siege. He afterwards achieved some trifling 
successes, but, on the whole, the campaign was a failure. In 1648, 
Conde was sent into Flanders, and was followed in the govern¬ 
ment of Catalonia by Mazarine’s brother. Cardinal Michael Maza¬ 
rine, bishop of Aix, a bizarre personage, without any capacity, who 
in a few months grew weary of the employment, and was succeeded 
by Marshal Schomberg. Neglecting Tarragona and Lerida, 
Schomberg carried Tortosa by assault, July 12th. The bishop at 
the head of his clergy was killed in the breach. 

During this period the French were not more successful in the 
Netherlands. After the treaty with Bavaria, Turennewas marching 
into Luxemburg, when nearly all the cavalry of the Weimarian 
army refused to follow him across the Bhine, unless their pay, then 
several months in arrear, was forthcoming. Turenne followed the 
mutinous troops into the valley of the Tauber, and killed several 
hundreds; of the remainder, some surrendered, but the greater 
part took service under General Konigsmark in Westphalia. This 
affair prevented Turenne from entering Luxemburg till September; 
and as Marshals Gassion and Eantzau, who commanded the French 
forces in Flanders, could not agree, the advantage in this campaign 
lay with the Spaniards. 

After the dispersion of the Weimarian army, and the withdrawal 
of Turenne beyond the Bhine, Maximilian, the now aged Elector 
of Bavaria, and his brother the Elector of Cologne, again took 
up arms in order to support the Emperor against the Swedes in 
Bohemia (October 1647); though he endeavoured to conciliate this 
step with the treaty of Ulm, and declared that he had no wish to 
break with France, but only with Sweden and Hesse. The French, 
however, would not recognise this distinction, and Turenne was 
directed to support Marshal Wrangel. This commander, who had 
taken Egra in Bohemia, finding himself no match for the united 
Imperial and Bavarian forces, made a masterly retreat into West¬ 
phalia. In April 1648 he was joined by Turenne in Franconia, 
when the allied army advanced towards the Danube, the Imperial¬ 
ists retreating before them. These were overtaken and defeated 
at Zusmarshausen near Augsburg, where Melander, or Holtzapfel, 
the former general of Amelia Elizabeth of Hesse, was killed; the 
Bavarian army retreated beyond the Inn, leaving garrisons in 
Munich and one or two other places; the Elector took refuge at 
Salzburg; and, in spite of the efforts of the Imperialists to succour 
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itj, Bavaria lay at the mercy of the Franco-Swedish army. A 
of desolation followed, marked by murder, burning, and devasta¬ 
tion, but without any signal victories. 

While these things were going on in Bavaria, the fortune of war 
was equally adverse to the Imperialists in Flanders and Bohemia. 
In the former country, after some nearly balanced successes, Conde 
gained one of his most splendid victories over the Archduke Leo¬ 
pold near Lens, August 20th 1648, and completely dispersed his 
army. The plan of the German campaign this year had been a 
double attack on Austria, through Bavaria and Bohemia. This 
latter part of it was conducted by General Konigsmark, who pene¬ 
trated to Prague, and took that part of the city called the Kleinseite 
(Little Town) lying on the left bank of the Moldau, where an 
enormous booty was captured (July 31st). Charles Gustavlis, now 
appointed generalissimo, arrived soon after with reinforcements 
from Sweden; but the remaining portions of Prague resisted all the 
efforts of the Swedes to master them. These disasters, however, 
had determined the Emperor to conclude peace; and thus, singu¬ 
larly enough, the Thirty Years’ War was finished at the same place 
where it had broken out. The labours of the men of the sword 
were now superseded by those of the diplomatists; the Wrangels, 
the Turennes, and the Konigsmarks, gave place to the Oxenstierns, 
the D’Avaux’, and the Trautmansdorfs; and the fruits of many a 
bloody campaign were disposed of with a little ink and a few 
strokes of the pen. 

Towards the end of September the conferences at Osnabriick were 
transferred to Munster, where, after negociations which had lasted 
between four and five years, were signed the two Treaties of West¬ 
phalia (October 24th 1648). Of these treaties we can only give 
the principal conditions. The objects of the peace may be divided 
into two heads; the settlement of the affairs of the Empire, and 
the satisfaction of the two crowns of France and Sweden. With 


regard to Germany, a general amnesty was granted ; and all princes 
and persons were, with some exceptions as to the immediate sub¬ 
jects of the House of Austria, restored to their rights, possessions, 
and dignities. The question of the Palatinate, one of the chief ob¬ 
jects of the war, was settled by a compromise. The Duke of Bavaria 
was allowed to retain the Upper Palatinate, with the electoral 
dignity alld rights; while the Lower Palatinate, or that of the Rhine, 
was restored to the eldest son of the unfortunate Frederick V., 
and an eighth Electorate erected in his favour. On the extinction 
either of the Bavarian or the Palatine line, however, both Elec¬ 
torates were again to be merged into one. With regard to the 
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States; which were also to have the power of declaring war, levy¬ 
ing taxes, raising troops, making treaties, &c. The French and 
Swede.s did not succeed in their attempt to procure the abolition 


of the custom of choosing a King of the Komans during the life¬ 


time of the Emperor, which might have endangered the hereditary 
succession of the House of Austria. The demand of the German 
States that no prince should be put under the Imperial ban with¬ 
out the approbation of a Diet was referred to a future assembly, 
and was finally established by the capitulation of the Emperor 
Charles VI. Several reforms were made in the constitution of the 
Imperial chamber and other tribunals, tending to give the Protes¬ 
tants a larger share of power. The authority of the Aulic Council 
was recognised by this treaty, but nothing was determined re¬ 
specting its constitution, and it was not till 1654 that the Emperor, 
of his own authority, fixed the number of the Aulic Councillors 
at eighteen, one third of whom were to be Protestants. But the * 
most important article of this part of the treaty was that by which 
the various Princes and States of Germany were permitted to con¬ 
tract defensive alliances among themselves, or with foreigners, 
provided they were not against the Emperor, or the public peace 
of the Empire,— conditions easily evaded. By this article, the 
federative system was consolidated. 

Eespecting the affairs of religion in the Empire, as the Catholics 
sometimes pretended that the religious peace of 1555 had been 
only temporary, and ceased to have the force of law after the disso¬ 
lution of the Council of Trent, it was now formally renewed, subject 
to certain interpretations; and it was agreed that the members of 
the Deformed Church, or Calvinists, were comprehended under it, 
as well as those belonging to the Confession of Augsburg, or Lu¬ 
therans. This concession was opposed by the latter sect, but readih 
agreed to by the Emperor. And in general everything concerning 
religion was referred to the footing on which it stood in the year 
1624, hence called the decretory, or normal, year. 

With regard to the satisfaction of France, the bishoprics of Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun, of which, indeed, she had long been in pos¬ 
session, were ceded to her, as well as Pinerolo in Piedmont, a fief 
of the Empire. The Emperor and the House of Austria%lso ceded 
to France all their rights to Breisach, Upper and Lower Alsace, the 
Sundgau, and the prefecture of the ten Imperial cities of Haguenau, 
Colmar, Schelestadt, Weissenburg, Landau, Obereinheim, Eosheim, 
Munster im Gregorienthal, Kaiserberg, and Furenheim, on condition 
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aat the Catholic religion should be upheld in these provinces and 
to wns. France was empowered to maintain a garrison in Philipps- 
burg. The Breisgau and the Forest towns of the Ehine were to be 
restored to the House of Austria. It had been debated whether 
France should hold Alsace as a fief of the Empire, with a sestt in 
the German Diet, or in full sovereignty. D’Avaux had inclined to 
the former plan, which was also supported by the Elector of Ba¬ 
varia, and several of the Catholic states of Germany; while, on the 
other hand, it was opposed by the Protestant states assembled at 
Osnabriick, and by the Emperor, who was unwilling to see his most 
dangerous enemy admitted, as it were, into his very household. 
Servien too, the colleague of D’Avaux, disapproved of a plan that 
would lower the dignity of France, by rendering its king a vassal 
of the Emperor; and this view of the matter prevailed at the 
French Court. 

For the satisfaction of Sweden were ceded to her, as perpetual 
and hereditary fiefs, Western Pomerania, together with Stettin and 
the towns of Gartz, Damm, and Gollnau at the mouth of the Oder, 
the islands of Wollin and Eiigen, the city and port of Wismar in 
Mecklenburg, and the secularised sees of Bremen and Verden, the 
former as a duchy, the latter as a principality; with a seat and 
triple vote in the Diets of the Empire. Sweden was allowed to 
erect a university, which was afterwards established at Greifswald. 

Other articles regulated the compensation to be made to German 
princes; by which the Houses that chiefly profited were those of 
Brandenburg, Mecklenburg, Brunswick, and Hesse. Brandenburg, 
which was soon to assume a foremost rank among the German 
states, for the part of Pomerania which she abandoned to Sweden, 
received the bishopric of Halberstadt with the signories of Lora and 
Klettenberg, the bishoprics of Minden and Camin secularised as 
principalities, and, after the death of Prince Augustus of Saxony, the 
yeversion of the Archbishopric of Magdeburg secularised as a duchy. 

By the Peace of Westphalia the independence of the Swiss can¬ 
tons was recognised, and the Empire tacitly abandoned the Nether¬ 
lands, nor made any provision for the free navigation of the Ehine. 
The question respecting the succession to the inheritance of Juliers 
was referred to future adjustment. There were many other 
articles respecting the surety and guarantee of the peace, its 
execution, the pay of the soldiery, evacuation of fortresses, &c., 
which it is not necessary here to detail. 30 


30 The chief work on the Peace of West¬ 
phalia is that of Meiem, Acta Pads West - 
'phaliccB publica , Hanover, 1734, 6 vols. 


fol. The treaties are in Bougeant, liv. 
x. t. vi., and Dumont, t. vi. pt. i. p. 450 
sqq. Woltmann’s Gtsch. des Wcstyhali- 
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As the Pope seemed to be included in the peace as an ally o 
the Emperor, under the expression.“ the princes and republics * 
Italy,” the nuncio Cbigi, immediately after the completion of tb 
treaty, entered a protest against it (October 26th 1648); though n 
so much against the peace itself, as against the articles which iu 
contained detrimental to the Church of Eome; and Pope Inno • 
cent X. soon after published a bull (November 26th) declaring 
the treaties of Miinster and Osnabriick ^ull 1 void. Such 
weapons, however, were now mere brute j *imina. Even the 
Roman Catholic princes, who were glad to see the war terminated, 
gave little heed to the Pope’s proceedings; and Ferdinand III. 
himself, notwithstanding his devotion to the Holy See, did not 
hesitate to forbid the circulation of the bull. 31 

Thus the policy of France and Sweden was entirely successful. 
These countries, besides raising up a counterpoise to the power of the 
Emperor in Germany itself, had succeeded in aggrandising them¬ 
selves at the expense of the Empire. Sweden, indeed, in the course 
of a few years was to lose her acquisitions; but France had at last 
permanently seated herself on the Rhine; the House of Austria 
lost the preponderance it had enjoyed since the time of Charles V., 
which was now to he transferred to her rival, and, during the en¬ 
suing period, we shall have to contemplate France as the leading 
European power; a post which she mainly owed to the genius and 
policy of Cardinal Richelieu. With the peace of Westphalia begins 
a new era in the policy and public law of Europe; but the con¬ 
sideration of this subject we postpone to the following Book. 

schcs-Friedcns may also be consulted. The Garden, Hist, des Traites de Paix , t. i. § 4. 
general reader will find all that he can 31 The protest and bull are in Dumont, 
require in the summary of the Count de t. vi. pt. i. p. 462. 
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